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DUTCH  MAP  OF  CONNECTICUT,  1650 

Drawn  by  N.  Visscher  from  map  of  Jasper  Danker  and  used  in  Van  der  Donk’s  “Descrip¬ 
tion  of  New  Netherlands,”  1656.  “Versche”  (first)  Connecticut  River;  “Pisners  Cleyne 
Vai,  ’  Pynchon's  Little  Falls  (Warehouse  Point)  ;  “Voynser,”  Windsor  (east  side)  ; 
“Herford,”  Hartford;  “Fort  de  Goode  hoop,”  Dutch  Point;  “Watertyun,”  Water- 
town  (Wethersfield,  east  side)  ;  “Weeters  Veit,”  Wethersfield  (west  side)  ;  “Strat- 
fort,”  “Milfort,”  “Nieuhaven,”  “Gilfort,”  along  the  shores.  Names  of  Indian  groups, 
including  Conittekock,”  in  larger  print.  (Reproduction  of  this  map  copyrighted  by 
Harry  S.  Wright,  Springfield,  Massachusetts.) 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 
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Gore  Lands ,  Bulfinch  State  House 

Dramatic  Development  of  State’s  Most  Notable  Structure — Defied  Crises 
Federal  and  Financial — John  Trumbull’s  Fame. 


An  example  of  this  ‘‘native  vigor”  stands  conspicuous  in  the  center  of  original 
Hartford,  Connecticut’s  earlier  town,  almost  on  the  site  of  Hooker’s  Church.  It  is 
the  Bulfinch”  State  House.  And  in  the  very  history  of  its  erection  as  well  as  of 
its  architecture  there  is  preserved  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  Connecticut  spirit  and 
also  to  the  conditions  in  the  gropings  of  the  first  national  democracy.  The  structure 
is  a  legacy,  an  embodiment  of  history. 

The  old  wooden,  gambrel-roof  State  House,  considerably  damaged  by  fire  in  the 
peace  celebration,  had  become  inadequate.  Hartford,  now  a  municipality,  was  assum¬ 
ing  new  form;  the  State  also  felt  the  urge  for  better  housing.  In  May,  1792,  the 
General  Assembly  appointed  an  advisory  committee  and  allowed  £1,500  for  prelimi¬ 
naries  (the  old  currency  denominations  still  being  recognized),  Hartford  to  raise  a 
like  amount  within  a  year;  the  city  contributed  $3,500  and  the  county  $1,500.  Indi¬ 
vidual  subscribers  were  headed  by  Colonel  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  with  $500.  The 
material  was  to  be  of  brick  with  brownstone  trimmings  from  the  already  famous 
Middletown  (now  Portland)  quarries. 

On  the  committee  was  Colonel  John  Trumbull,  son  of  the  Governor.  He  had 
had  a  varied  career.  Born  in  1756,  graduated  at  Harvard,  he  had  begun  to  win  fame 
as  an  artist  when  he  went  into  the  Revolutionary  War  as  adjutant  of  Connecticut’s 
First  Regiment.  His  skill  as  a  draftsman  having  come  to  Washington’s  attention, 
he  was  appointed  aid  on  staff  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  was  made  brigade-major 
and  served  with  Gates  and  Arnold  as  adjutant-general.  In  disgust  over  the  action 
of  Congress  in  dating  his  commission,  he  left  the  service  and  went  to  France  and 
thence  to  England  to  study  art  under  Sir  Benjamin  West.  During  the  excitement 
attending  the  execution  of  Andre  he  was  imprisoned  but  was  released  after  eight 
months  on  condition  that  he  leave  the  country.  In  1786  he  painted  the  first  of  his 
great  historical  canvases,  the  “Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,”  went  again  to  England,  where 
his  work  attracted  much  attention,  returned  and  painted  several  portraits  of  Wash¬ 
ington  as  a  beginning  on  his  notable  series  of  war  pictures,  interrupted  by  a  stay 
in  London  as  secretary  of  legation  to  Jay.  On  his  return  he  was  requested  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  paint  four  large  national  pictures  for  the  rotunda  in  the  Capitol,  including 
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“The  Resignation  of  Washington”  in  1783.  Later  he  painted  the  portraits  he  had 
made  for  fifty-seven  paintings  on  a  smaller  scale,  which  are  now  the  “Trumbull 
Gallery”  at  Yale,  prominent  among  them  being  the  portrait  of  General  Putnam,  and 
all  of  them  of  great  historical  value.  He  was  president  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  from  its  beginning  in  1816  till  the  formation  of  the  American  Academy 
in  1825. 

The  other  members  of  the  committee  were  Major  John  Chester,  descendant  of 
one  of  the  founders  of  Wethersfield,  militia  Colonel  Noadiah  Hooker  of  Farming- 
ton,  descendant  of  Thomas  Hooker,  Major  John  Caldwell  of  Hartford,  the  first 
commander  of  the  Governor’s  Horse  Guard,  an  aid  on  Arnold’s  staff  at  Saratoga, 
and  John  Morgan,  a  leading  merchant  and  man-of-affairs  in  Hartford. 

Trumbull  wrote  to  Oliver  Wolcott,  then  in  Washington  as  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  saying  that  the  committee  were  desirous  of  having  “an  elegant  and  durable 
building,”  after  a  design  by  Bulfinch  “worth  executing  in  the  best  material.”  While 
the  committee  favored  Middletown  brownstone,  he  himself  favored  Philadelphia 
marble  if  not  too  expensive  and  he  asked  for  information  on  prices.  When  only 
twenty-four  had  subscribed  from  $25  to  $500  each,  a  lottery  was  authorized  by  the 
General  Assembly  but  public  sentiment  was  turning  against  lotteries ;  they  were  to 
be  prohibited  a  few  years  later.  General  Andrew  Ward  of  Guilford,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  Bunker  Hill  heroes  and  had  commanded  the  four  regiments  of  militia 
rallied  to  protect  New  Haven  from  Tryon’s  invasion,  and  Jeremiah  Halsey  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  who  had  been  with  Ethan  Allen  at  Ticonderoga,  came  forward  to  agree  to 
provide  the  building,  the  State  to  guarantee  them  by  conveyance  of  a  deed  to  the 
“Gore  Lands,”  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  land  to  be  shared  with  the  State.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Huntington  executed  the  deed  July  25,  1795. 

The  “Gore  Lands”  reopen  the  old  subject  of  Connecticut’s  northern  boundary 
and  more  particularly  that  of  Connecticut’s  earliest  settlers  in  present  Pennsylvania 
and  at  the  point  where  the  main  part  of  the  story  of  Western  Reserve  was  told  in 
Chapter  LXX.  With  a  careful  eye  for  the  Colony’s  northern  parallel  they  had 
located  at  what  became  (and  still  is — to  refute  all  subsequent  pretensions)  the  town 
of  Litchfield,  and  later  a  part  of  the  County  of  Litchfield,  just  below  parallel  41  ; 
and  others  came  to  establish  their  Connecticut  home  name  of  Windham,  before  the 
other  groups  moved  on  from  Connecticut  to  the  southerly  Wyoming  region,  well 
above  their  Colony’s  southern  parallel  of  41. 

In  the  confusion  and  compromising  that  came  in  establishing  the  Union  after  the 
war  for  independence,  and  Pennsylvania’s  northern  line  was  moved  up  to  420  15'; 
while  Westmoreland  County,  as  previously  noted,  was  being  represented  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Assembly  (1774  till  1800);  and  Connecticut  was  allowed  the  Western 
Reserve  in  what  really  was  only  partial  compensation  for  what  was  being  taken  from 
her,  one  adjustment  by  the  commission  was  not  to  be  complete  till  after  a  collision. 
The  collision  was  caused  by  Connecticut’s  moving  into  a  narrow  strip  along  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  northern  line  which  was  still  open  to  Connecticut.  It  was  known  technically 
as  the  “Gore” — not  in  the  regular  English  sense  of  a  tapering  piece  of  land  but  in 
the  sense  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  “gara,”  a  projecting  piece  of  land. 
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It  is  suggestive  of  the  experience  busy  Connecticut  pioneers  had  had  in  adjust¬ 
ing  their  northern  boundary  line  after  the  Massachusetts  surveyors  had  traveled 
around  by  water  to  avoid  hills  and  forests  in  establishing  their  second  mere  stone  on 
the  Connecticut  River.  To  be  precise  in  what  already  has  been  told  herein,  the  estab¬ 
lished  Connecticut  line  was  42 0  3',  as  now,  whereas  the  Pennsylvania  line  had  been 
fixed  at  42 0  2'.  This  left  open  for  Connecticut  a  strip  two  and  a  third  miles  wide 
from  the  Delaware  River  westward  for  two  hundred  and  forty-five  miles,  to  the 
Genesee  River.  New  York  also  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  strip,  but  Connecticut’s 
right  had  been  attested  by  its  charter,  as  also  had  its  further  rights  westward  now 
being  adjusted  in  the  interests  of  a  harmonious  union  by  which  Connecticut  was 
getting  the  comparatively  small  area  of  the  Western  Reserve.  Looked  at  now,  it 
would  be  a  strange  map  with  that  gore  marked  “Connecticut”  but  in  the  then  demand 
for  homesteads  Connecticut  was  bound  to  recognize  it  to  the  extent  its  General 
Assembly  did.  So  inconsistent  is  it  with  modern  conception  that  not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  of  population,  including  descendants  of  original  settlers  in  the  State, 
have  known  what  the  “Gore”  meant,  if  recent  tests  may  be  accepted.  Halsey,  Ward, 
the  General  Assembly  and  Governor  Huntington  did  know  the  location  and  the  value 
at  the  time  the  arrangement  was  made  in  the  interests  of  the  new  State  House.  The 
Western  Reserve,  on  the  other  hand,  was  universally  understood  and  emigrants  had 
been  on  their  way  thither,  even  though  Connecticut  had  not  been  given  absolute  juris¬ 
diction  except  by  King  Charles’s  charter.  Modern  conception  has  been  misled  by 
reason  of  those  early  settlements  in  the  Reserve. 

New  York’s  claim  to  jurisdiction,  with  no  pretense  to  resting  on  antecedent 
occupation  like  Connecticut’s,  ignored  priority  of  Royal  grant  as  it  had  ignored  that 
to  most  of  its  territory;  and  ebullient  Charles  II,  grantor,  had  been  as  forgetful,  in 
his  expressed  love  for  his  subjects,  in  the  case  of  William  Penn  as  he  had  been  in 
the  case  of  his  brother  James,  the  Duke  of  York.  English  inborn  and  eternal  love 
for  antecedent  priority  had  been  subject  to  modification. 

General  Ward  sold  his  interest  to  Halsey  in  September  following  the  giving  of 
the  deed,  and  the  Connecticut  Gore  Land  Company  was  established,  each  member 
of  the  corporation  holding  an  undivided  interest  in  from  one-twelfth  to  five-twelfths, 
John  Bishop  taking  the  largest  amount.  Fifty  thousand  acres  were  offered  for  sale 
and  business  was  good  when  transferred  to  five  trustees,  namely,  Halsey,  Hezekiah 
Bissell,  Jacob  Ogden,  John  Bishop  and  Thomas  Bull.  After  the  delay  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  State  House  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000,  expeditiously  and  well. 
Shares  in  the  land  company  were  selling  for  $1,000.  Payments  by  the  State  were 
not  to  begin  till  1800.  Suits  were  brought  against  the  company  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  Connecticut  by  New  York  claimants  to  title,  and  New  York 
threats  were  distinctly  bellicose.  The  land  company  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
an  injunction  against  New  York  on  the  ground  that  the  territory  was  not  in  New 
York’s  jurisdiction,  and  won. 

With  this  the  land  company  pressed  its  suits  for  ejection  against  such  New 
Yorkers  as  were  beginning  to  settle  there  and  pushed  the  sales  of  its  own  holdings. 
At  that  time  the  land  company  had  applications  for  membership  in  the  company 
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amounting  to  $250,000,  largely  on  the  strength  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision. 
But  on  December  2,  1799,  Congress  passed  the  act  giving  Connecticut  possession 
of  the  Western  Reserve,  she  having  ceded  all  other  claims.  This  was  in  accord 
with  the  report  made  by  the  Federal  commission  which  had  devoted  itself  to  trying 
to  correct  and  adjust  the  claims  of  the  different  states  to  western  lands  in  general 
and  establish  boundaries.  It  was  felt  that  without  clearing  the  way  to  the  passage 
of  a  general  act  there  would  be  disruption  and  chaos.  The  following  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  took  this  view  of  it,  even  while  conscious  that  it  was  not  receiving 
full  and  exact  justice. 

The  question  was  long  and  seriously  discussed  whether  the  State  had  the  right 
to  confer  her  jurisdictional  title  without  the  consent  of  her  citizens  who  were  to  be 
thereby  abandoned — whether  she  had  the  right  to  renounce  her  territorial  title  to 
the  premises  described  in  the  act.  She  having  formally  conveyed  the  Gore,  was  it 
not  wrong  for  her  to  encumber  the  title  of  it  by  subsequent  grant  or  renunciation? 
The  Governor  was  releasing  to  the  United  States  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
act  of  Congress  and  the  President  was  releasing  to  the  State  all  territorial  title  to 
the  Reserve.  Why  was  that  not  done  by  quit-claim  ?  The  Gore  was  the  only  terri¬ 
tory  affected  by  the  Act  of  Renunciation  except  the  lands  claimed  by  Pennsylvania 
which  lay  between  that  State  and  the  Reserve.  Connecticut  had  yielded  much  in 
northern  and  Central  Pennsylvania. 

And  another  and  later  view  of  it :  “The  Reserve  was  the  consideration  or  equiva¬ 
lent  received  by  the  state  for  the  renunciation  of  the  Gore,  and  however  great  the 
losses  and  affliction  with  which  the  Gore  Company  was  thereby  visited,  still,  when 
the  bankruptcy  and  distress  of  the  members  shall  have  been  forgotten,  the  page  of 
history  will  extol  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  those  who  secured  it ;  and  to 
the  latest  period  children  in  our  primary  schools  will  be  taught  to  call  them  benefac¬ 
tors.  The  act  which  secured  the  Reserve  to  the  state  will  be  viewed  through  its 
benefits  rather  than  through  the  wrong  it  did  to  others ;  and  those  who  performed  it 
will  ever  be  identified  with  the  establishment  of  the  school  fund ;  and  thus  to  be 
identified  is  to  be  secure  of  fame.  The  consideration  received  by  the  state  for 
abandoning  the  Gore  may  with  propriety,  therefore,  be  estimated  as  the  sum  for 
which  the  Reserve  was  sold.  But  the  suffering  of  individuals  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.” 

Of  course  the  land  company  was  speedily  dissolved.  Among  its  liabilities  was 
about  $20,000  for  court  expenses.  This  preceding  quotation  is  from  an  appeal  in 
behalf  of  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  company  in  the  hour  of  his  great  financial 
distress  more  than  a  score  of  years  after  the  crash.  The  questions  raised  in  the 
quotation  are  still  heard  among  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  history  and  can 
be  answered  only  by  saying  it  was  in  line  with  Connecticut’s  other  sacrifices  for  the 
good  of  a  unified  nation.  The  financial  benefit  to  the  school  fund,  referred  to  in  the 
quotation,  was  not  all ;  there  also  was  the  benefit  by  the  Fire  Lands  to  those  com¬ 
munities  which  had  suffered  from  British  raids.  Though  ever  intent  upon  harmony 
and  never  to  forget  her  Fundamental  Orders  and  charter  governmental  rights,  there 
were  those  who  were  to  be  long  in  forgetting  that  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
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bl)  in  I//3-  That  this  Assembly,  at  this  time,  will  assert  the  claim  to  their  lands 
contained  within  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  charter  .  .  .  which  are  westward 
of  the  province  of  New  York.  Much  water  had  passed  under  the  bridge  since  then. 

It  was  in  May,  1805,  that  a  hard-pressed  Assembly  did  grant  the  Gore  Land 
Company  its  $40,000,  in  five  annual  instalments,  on  release  of  all  possible  title  con¬ 
veyed  to  Ward  and  Halsey  and  of  all  claims  in  connection  with  the  building  of 
the  State  House.  For  five  years  the  remonstrance  of  Thomas  Bull,  Joseph  Wood- 
bridge,  Ezekiel  Williams,  Jr.,  Spencer  Whiting  and  John  Russ  had  been  pushed  for 
the  land  company. 


STATE  HOUSE  AND  PARK,  HARTFORD — ABOUT  1825 
(Eastern  Front) 


There  remained  the  State  House — to  be,  apparently  for  all  time,  a  memorial  to 
the  classicism  of  the  day  and  one  of  the  first  if  not  the  first  in  America  to  mark 
the  opening  of  a  great  new  era  in  architecture.  Naturally  the  first  structures  in 
the  Colonies  were  after  the  English  fashion — the  severe  “Georgian” — and  latterly 
after  that  of  the  Scotchman,  Robert  Prime,  who  died  in  1792.  Prime,  after  study 
in  Italy,  had  adopted  a  classic  touch  and  soon,  like  the  French,  emulated  the  lighter 
touch  suggested  by  the  Roman  bath  of  Titus,  then  recently  unearthed.  This  modi¬ 
fication  was  more  popular  in  the  Southern  Colonies,  with  garden  layouts,  as  evi¬ 
denced  in  early  Washington  and  the  Colonial  homes  of  the  well-to-do.  It  was  as 
though  the  kindlier  feeling  toward  France  in  our  Revolution  had  its  effect.  There 
are  evidences  of  it  in  Connecticut  in  such  houses  as  that  of  Squire  Benjamin  Stiles 
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in  Southbury,  completed  in  1787.  Stiles,  just  planning  to  build,  was  on  familiar 
terms  with  the  French  when  they  were  marching  across  Connecticut,  and  especially 
with  cultured  engineer  officers.  His  material  was  brick  of  a  special  kind  on  founda¬ 
tions  in  part  seven  feet  thick.  The  metrical  system  was  used  throughout  and  there 
was  a  technique  in  the  laying  of  the  brick  which  has  been  carefully  studied  by  archi¬ 
tects  today.  The  roof  is  gambrel  with  two  windows  in  front.  The  molding  is 
peculiarly  French,  under  the  eaves  and  in  the  rooms  and  window-recesses  on  both 
floors.  Though  glass  and  bricks  were  being  made  here,  these  came  from  England, 
as  was  common  in  such  instances. 

In  his  letter  to  Oliver  Wolcott  when  the  new  State  House  was  proposed,  Colonel 
Trumbull,  flushed  with  honor  in  England  for  his  canvases  and  under  the  spell  of 
the  modification  of  the  Georgian  era  in  architecture,  had  referred  to  plans  he  had 
seen  made  by  Charles  Bulfinch.  Bulfinch,  born  in  1763,  son  of  a  wealthy  Boston 
physician,  in  his  studies  in  Europe,  had  felt  the  Prime  modification  of  the  severe 
Georgian  period.  For  comparison  no  better  illustration  of  interiors  can  be  furnished 
than  those  of  the  Declaration  Hall  of  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia  with  the 
Assembly  Hall  in  the  Bulfinch  State  House  in  Hartford ;  and  finally,  Boston’s  State 
House  (in  1798)  and  the  Capitol  at  Washington  were  further  to  mark  the  genius 
and  power  of  the  great  master,  Bulfinch.  The  imposing  exterior  of  each  of  the 
three  governmental  monuments  to  Bulfinch’s  ability  is  suggestive  of  all  that  is 
worthiest  in  design;  it  was  felicitous  that  Trumbull  was  a  member  of  the  Connect¬ 
icut  building  committee,  that  he  knew  Bulfinch’s  work  and  that  Bulfinch  was  secured. 
In  each  of  these  three  structures  it  is  the  lines  of  the  general  structure,  the  porticos 
and  the  Assembly  halls  that  count  for  much,  though  the  dome,  in  the  simplicity  of 
its  sweep,  may  be  the  dominating  feature.  In  the  Hartford  instance,  the  earliest 
of  the  three,  the  cupola  effect  beneath  the  dome — like  that  of  Bulfinch’s  First 
Church  of  Christ  in  Lancaster,  Massachusetts — suggests  a  degree  of  restraint.  The 
lower  half  and  trimmings  of  the  Hartford  structure  are  brownstone;  the  rest,  of 
brick. 

The  gilded  statue  of  Justice  with  the  cupola,  it  must  be  understood,  was  not  placed 
on  the  Connecticut  building  till  1822,  at  which  time  the  city  gave  the  bell,  but  both 
that  and  the  roof  balustrade  (placed  in  1815),  according  to  Bulfinch’s  biographer, 
Charles  A.  Place,  undoubtedly  were  in  the  original  design,  what  time  it  was  necessary 
to  curtail  as  much  as  possible.  The  statue,  like  the  building,  faced  the  east,  which 
front  was  distinguished  otherwise  only  by  the  building’s  more  impressive  portico. 
The  building  was  then  at  the  top  of  the  broad,  gradual  slope  from  the  river  dock  to 
the  east,  lined  by  beautiful  trees,  just  such  a  setting  as  is  now  desired  but  can  be  had 
only  at  the  expense  of  cutting  back  the  mercantile  establishments  for  which  the 
street  became  an  ideal  location.  From  the  corner  of  State  and  Market  streets  there 
was  a  lawn  up  to  the  State  House,  eventually  a  catch-all  till  the  government  placed 
the  post  office  there,  hiding  the  beautiful  front.  That  was  in  1882  after  a  new 
capitol  had  been  built  to  replace  the  one  in  New  Haven  as  well  as  the  one  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  in  1879,  and  the  overcrowded  Bulfinch  structure  was  bought  by  Hartford 
and  taken  over  as  a  city  hall.  In  1900  steps  to  renovate  the  building  were  taken  by 
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the  Colonial  Dames,  who  were  rescuing  the  Ancient  Cemetery  in  the  rear  of  the 
First  Church,  the  city  agreeing  to  furnish  a  like  amount  but  checked  therein  till 
full  plans  for  the  renovation  could  be  perfected. 

'lo  assure  itself  of  space  more  suitable  for  its  purpose,  the  city  finally  for 
$I75>00°  bought  historic  land  two  blocks  farther  south,  near  (“Little”)  Park  River, 
which,  with  adjoining  land,  given  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  of  New  York  from  what 
he  had  bought  for  the  beautiful  memorial  in  honor  of  his  father,  enabled  it  to  erect 
its  Municipal  Building,  dedicated  in  1895.  The  famous  “Bulfinch”  was  then  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  god  Mammon.  For  was  not  the  site  the  most  valuable  one  obtainable 


CENTRAL,  ROW,  HARTFORD  STATE  HOUSE  SQUARE,  SOUTH — 1829 

(From  Sketch  By  Henry  C.  White ) 

Right — Museum  and  Times  Building  (site  of  present  Hartford-Connecticut  Trust  Building)  ; 
Branch  of  United  States  Bank ;  Universalist  Church,  near  site  of  Colony’s  first  church,  which 
when  moved,  became  Hooker’s  barn ;  grocery  and  dwelling ;  junction  of  Ministers’  Lane. 
East  Side — School  house  set  afire  in  celebration  over  repeal  of  Stamp  Act ;  Hartford  Tavern. 
Center — Public  Market  later  removed  to  Market  Street.  Left — State  House. 

in  the  Commonwealth?  The  proceeds  would  finance  the  city  for  a  considerable 
time  to  come  or  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  city  plan  commission  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ideas  of  Specialist  John  M.  Carrere  of  New  York,  including  a  mall  from 
the  Municipal  Building  to  the  modern  capitol  and  great  improvement  along  Park 
River. 

But  again  the  “original  vigor”  Johnston  has  cited  was  in  evidence;  Hartford 
would  part  with  no  portion  of  its  municipal  birthright.  At  the  first  intimation  of 
the  coming  change  for  the  city  departments  and  offices,  or  in  1906,  the  citizens  had 
petitioned  the  city  government  to  preserve  the  structure  with  its  precious  associa¬ 
tions  even  as  Bulfinch’s  State  House  and  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston  had  been  preserved, 
as  “reminders  of  past  deeds  and  thus  to  educate  and  elevate  the  citizens.”  “Hart- 
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ford  cannot  afford  to  part  with  a  property  which  distinguishes  it  above  all  other 
cities  of  the  state,”  said  the  petition,  a  statement  to  which  President  Hadley  of  Yale, 
Professors  Farnam  and  Walker,  the  Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  and  the  Hon.  Eli  D. 
Whitney  added  their  signatures.  The  outcome  was  a  thorough  renovation  of  the 
building  with  each  room  and  the  staircase  according  to  the  Bulfinch  conception. 
And  this  included  turning  the  statue  of  Justice  again  to  face  the  east,  like  the  build¬ 
ing’s  original  majestic  front  historic  portico,  from  which  position  Justice  had  been 
turned  to  look  out  upon  the  city’s  great  western  development  rather  than  upon  the 
dilapidated  lawn  or  the  uncouth  post  office  within  a  few  feet  of  that  portico — to  be 
torn  away  in  recent  years  when  the  new  Federal  Government  Building  was  to  be 
erected,  with  its  dark  corridors,  nearer  the  railroad  station. 

In  making  historical  record  of  the  old  capitoline,  it  is  realized  that  explanation 
of  the  facing  of  this  structure  eastward  is  not  available.  It.  is  true  that  the  earliest 
fine  residences  had  been  along  present  State  Street,  and  to  the  north  and  south 
of  it.  It  originally  extended  from  Main  (then  Queen)  Street,  crowded  southward 
by  encroachments,  along  by  the  original  capitol  and  its  green,  allowing  ample  space 
to  the  southward  for  the  stocks  and  the  Colony  Market  before  buildings  were 
permitted  to  encroach  from  the  southward  up  to  present  Central  Row ;  Meeting¬ 
house  Lane  (Prospect  Street)  came  up  to  the  southeast  corner  near  the  site  of 
the  Connecticut’s  first  church  building,  turned  sharply  east  and  then  north,  by 
“brick  school  house,”  to  State  Street.  State  Street  (named  in  1800)  ran  only 
to  present  Front  Street  till  it  was  cut  through  to  the  present  dock  which  is  south 
of  the  original  one — or  ones.  East  of  the  capitol  also  were  the  leading  stores  and 
warehouses.  Against  the  reminder  that  the  first  State  House — whose  story  before 
and  after  the  Bulfinch  has  been  given — faced  the  west,  this  only  can  be  brought 
to  bear,  namely  that  in  early  Colonial  towns  of  Connecticut  the  church  customarily 
was  built  back  on  the  hill,  if  there  was  one — and  almost  invariably  and  necessarily 
there  was  one — and  Queen  Street  was  on  the  Hartford  settlers’  hill  or  ridge.  For 
generations,  though  the  street  had  the  church  and  two  or  three  leaders  had  built 
on  the  east  side  of  the  thoroughfare,  it  was  not  as  well  kept  up  as  State,  Front  and 
Commerce  streets  were,  nor  so  regular  in  the  alignment  of  its  houses.  Not  till  Hart¬ 
ford  was  incorporated  could  a  stranger  traveling  that  road  be  sure  that  he  was  not 
driving  across  someone’s  front  yard;  most  through  travel  was  by  the  lower  road 
(Front  Street)  from  Windsor  to  Wethersfield,  crossing  Little  River  at  a  ford. 
The  forefathers  had  marvelous  vision  but  little  time  for  imagination,  New  Haven, 
with  its  more  aristocratic  type  of  discoverers,  emphatically  excepted. 

One  of  the  earliest  incidents  in  connection  with  the  State  House  was  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  a  funeral  sermon  for  a  man  named  Done  who  was  about  to  be  hanged  on 
Gallows  Hill,  near  the  present  site  of  Trinity  College.  This  was  soon  after  the 
completion  of  the  building  in  1797.  Hartford  then  had  a  population  of  3,000  people 
but  on  that  day  some  10,000  had  assembled.  The  sermon  was  delivered  on  the 
request  of  the  murderer,  by  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong  of  the  Hooker  Church,  after 
which  the  multitude  proceeded  to  the  gallows. 
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Here  receptions  have  been  held  for  five  Presidents,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Polk, 
Johnson  and  Grant,  and  many  other  distinguished  men,  including  Lafayette  on  his 
last  visit  to  America  in  1825,  General  Sherman,  and  after  the  World  War,  General 
Foch.  It  was  here  that  the  New  England  Convention  was  held  in  1814  when  it 
was  feared  New  England  might  be  contemplating  secession  because  of  the  War  of 
1812,  and  here  that  the  State  Constitution  of  1818  was  adopted.  It  is  still  in  the 
very  center  of  the  city’s  business  activities,  devoted  to  patriotic  and  educational 
purposes. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 


u  Hartford  TV  its”  and  Webster 

Brilliancy  in  American  and  Foreign  Fields — In  Exciting  Era  of  Politics  and 

Wars  and  in  Educational  Progress. 


The  story  of  the  Commonwealth  would  fall  far  short  of  its  worth  to  the  national 
system  if  it  did  not  here  emphasize  that  emigrations  and  immigrations  had  no 
injurious  effect  on  fundamental  principles.  Histories  of  civilization  and  the  occa- 
sional  attempts  at  innovation  have  shown  that  rural  communities  in  other  lands 
had  stagnated  and  the  strength  of  the  individual  had  waned,  but  the  principle  of 
the  New  England  founders,  reaching  their  highest  point  in  Connecticut,  had  per¬ 
petuated  and  dignified  the  relationship  of  the  individual  man  to  his  government. 
The  creation  of  cities  and  boroughs  might  alter  the  character  of  local  relationship 
but — though  attempts  at  it  have  been  made — never  can  destroy  it.  The  basis  of 
representation  of  the  towns  in  the  Legislature,  for  one  thing,  may  sometimes  annoy, 
but  effort  to  change  the  character  would  arouse  the  opposition  of  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  native-born  and  as  large  a  per  cent,  likewise  of  adopted  citizens.  The  State 
stands  firmly  on  its  record  of  having  been  evolved  from  and  practically  by  the 
towns,  with  every  qualified  man  and  woman  (now)  entitled  to  a  voice  in  affairs  of 
public  interest.  Every  town  has  two  and  only  two  representatives  in  the  Lower 
House  (in  a  new  town,  it  was  one  representative  to  begin  with),  regardless  of 
population ;  the  number  of  Senators  at  present  is  limited  to  thirty-six,  chosen  by 
that  number  of  districts  according  to  population.  The  government  is  divided  into 
three  departments,  legislative,  judicial  and  executive. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  towns  today  as  against  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  in  1800  and  a  population  (1930  Census)  of  1,666,903  as  against  251,062 
when  there  were  five  cities  (none  having  been  incorporated  after  New  Haven,  New 
London,  Hartford,  Middletown  and  Norwich  till  Bridgeport  in  1836)  and  no  bor¬ 
oughs  till  Stonington  was  incorporated  in  1801,  Unionville  being  the  latest,  dating 
from  1821.  As  today,  there  were  eight  counties  in  1800,  those  since  the  original 
four  (Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  London  and  Fairfield,  all  of  1666),  being  Wind¬ 
ham,  1726,  Litchfield,  1751,  Middlesex,  1785,  and  Tolland,  1785.  Altogether,  then, 
there  are  twenty-one  cities  and  twenty-three  boroughs  within  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  towns,  leaving  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  towns,  each  with  its  clerk, 
treasurer,  constables,  assessors,  board  of  relief,  registrars,  auditors,  agents  of  town 
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deposit  fund,  board  of  finance,  board  of  education,  school  committee,  board  of 
apportionment  and  taxation,  and  judge  of  probate  (in  districts).  Thus  is  the  old 
spirit  of  verbal  discussion,  of  exchange  of  views  on  improvements  and  economy, 
of  suggestion  or  criticism,  still  often  heated,  kept  alive  in  good  part  as  a  training 
in  governmental  affairs. 

1  hose  who  marvel  at  the  heat  of  some  of  our  modern  political  campaigns  do 
well  to  compare  with  the  arousements  at  the  founding  of  the  two  modern  parties. 
The  “Federalists”  of  George  Washington  were  looked  upon  as  aristocratic  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  anti-Federalists  or  “Republicans”  of  Thomas  Jefferson  who  at  first 
welcomed  emissaries  of  the  French  revolutionists,  dwelt  upon  the  principle  of  State 
rights  and  expressed  their  interest  in  the  non-aristocratic.  The  events  to  create 
atmosphere  in  Connecticut,  already  acquiring  the  title  of  the  “Land  of  Steady 
Habits,”  can  be  briefly  reviewed:  The  choice  of  the  intellectual  but  haughty  John 
Adams  of  Massachusetts,  clothed  like  the  Connecticut  delegation  in  the  Hartford 
Woolen  Company’s  product,  chosen  to  succeed  Washington  on  his  retirement ;  Jef¬ 
ferson  for  Vice-President,  in  hope  to  pull  the  new  country  together — both  names 
to  be  revered  through  the  years  to  come ;  the  black  cloud  of  the  French-English 
War;  the  French  embroglio  and  the  Jay  Treaty  with  England;  the  quarrels  in  Con¬ 
gress  reechoing  through  town  meetings;  insults  from  the  French  Directory  for 
Pinckney  when  sent  as  Minister  to  France,  smoothed  over  by  Talleyrand,  till  an 
astonishing  attempt  at  bribery  having  been  revealed  both  American  political  parties 
joined  in  the  memorable  cry  “Millions  for  defense,  not  one  cent  for  tribute” ;  treaties 
abrogated;  French  privateers  seizing  scores  of  American  merchantmen;  an  army 
of  defense  raised  with  Washington  as  commander  and  Hamilton  a  major-general. 
But  a  convention  with  France  was  signed  in  1800,  after  months  of  discussion,  Oliver 
Ellsworth  of  Connecticut  and  William  R.  Davie  of  North  Carolina  representing 
America.  Napoleon,  now  in  control  in  France,  sought  no  new  treaty  to  supersede 
that  of  1778.  Barriers  were  raised  against  foreigners  in  America  after  the  “Whis¬ 
key-tax”  rebellion  in  the  South  and  against  scurrilous  propagandists  in  the  press. 
Hamilton  was  warning  against  going  too  far,  while  wrath  of  the  Republican  (anti- 
Federalist)  press  had  to  be  met  with  the  “sedition  act”  to  protect  against  press 
assaults  upon  the  government. 

Connecticut’s  Federalist  Congressman,  Roger  Griswold  of  Lyme,  was  a  victim 
of  one  of  the  outrages.  Matthew  Lyon,  an  Irish  colleague  from  Vermont,  a  rabid 
anti-Federalist  and  publisher  of  a  sensational  paper  named  (in  part)  The  Scourge 
of  Aristocracy ,  became  so  angry  at  Griswold  that  (in  January,  1798)  he  spat  in 
his  face  and  the  Federalists  could  not  muster  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  for  his 
expulsion  from  the  House.  Thereupon,  the  following  month,  Griswold  attacked 
Lyon  with  a  club.  A  resolution  to  expel  both  members  failed  of  passage.  Soon 
after  the  Sedition  Act  was  adopted  Lyon  was  arrested  for  slandering  John  Adams, 
saying  Adams  was  a  man  of  “unbounded  thirst  for  ridiculous  pomp,  foolish  adula¬ 
tion,  and  selfish  avarice.”  For  this  he  was  fined  $1,000  and  sentenced  to  jail  for 
four  months,  but  soon  was  reelected  to  Congress  and  after  his  release,  the  fine  was 
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paid  through  the  instrumentality  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Gallatin  and  other  “Repub¬ 
licans.”  The  sum  was  refunded  some  years  afterwards.  This  was  one  of  the 
incidents  to  be  satirized  in  a  cartoon  in  Hartford’s  The  Echo,  published  by  Noah 
Bailey  in  1807,  over  the  title,  Congress  Pugilists. 

The  laws  aimed  at  aliens  and  Jacobin  Republicans  eventually  were  dropped. 
Jefferson  asserted  that  he  saw  danger  of  life  tenure  of  the  Presidency  and  of  the 
Senate  members,  so  strong  was  the  anti-administration  sentiment  becoming;  he 
feared  impairment  of  free  speech  so  essential  to  the  country’s  existence,  and  gath¬ 
ered  the  commoners  to  his  support  in  an  attack  on  the  “federal  aristocracy.”  Vir¬ 
ginia  followed  Kentucky  in  adopting  resolutions  looking  toward  nullification  and 
secession,  which,  said  Madison  later,  was  for  the  purpose  of  creating  “a  party  plat¬ 
form  to  arouse  republican  sentiment  throughout  the  country  and  secure  a  good 
condemnation  of  the  federal  centralization” — which  purpose  was  successful.  The 
bitterness  of  the  1800  campaign  was  the  culmination  of  rancor  that  had  rocked  town 
meetings.  In  vain  did  the  Federalists  appeal  to  the  “friends  of  society,  religion  and 
good  order.”  Burr  joined  with  Jefferson  in  his  attack  upon  direct  taxation  and 
curtailment  of  liberty ;  one  State  after  another  fell  in  line  till  Burr,  despite  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  greatest  effort,  had  won  the  victory  for  the  anti-Federalist  “republicans,” 
and  Jefferson  became  President.  New  England  was  called  the  stronghold  of  Fed¬ 
eralism;  Connecticut  cast  but  one  vote  for  Jefferson  in  the  electoral  college  and 
Massachusetts  but  two.  Gideon  Granger  of  Suffield  was  called  into  Jefferson’s 
Cabinet  to  act  as  a  Postmaster-General  though  as  yet  there  was  no  such  actual  office. 
Madison  was  to  retain  him  till  1814,  when  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  the  second,  of 
Middletown,  was  appointed,  he  in  turn  to  be  succeeded  by  Connecticut  men  till  1823. 

What  gives  these  stirring  events  of  Jefferson’s  day  a  particular  interest  in  Con¬ 
necticut’s  story  is  not  alone  the  spur  to  forensic  disputation  in  town  meetings  and 
on  the  hustings  but  also  there  is  the  fame  and  influence  of  the  country’s  first  notable 
coterie  of  literary  men,  nicknamed  the  “Hartford  Wits,”  or  the  “Pleiades  of  Con¬ 
necticut”  as  they  sometimes  were  called.  Their  sharp  quills  spread  fame  far  and 
wide  in  the  new  Union ;  their  brief  collaboration  in  Hartford  and  subsequent  attain¬ 
ments  made  them  a  national  institution,  and  in  attest  of  their  worth  there  are  their 
other  records  as  foremost  judge,  college  president,  ambassador,  foreign  ministers, 
eminent  physician  and  one  of  Washington’s  most  beloved  in  the  Revolution.  Those 
who  had  been  in  Yale  as  students  or  tutors  had  formed  a  group  for  advancement 
of  literature  in  the  curriculum,  and,  as  chance  would  have  it,  concentrated  in  Hart¬ 
ford. 

The  “Wits”  were  John  Trumbull,  Theodore  Dwight,*  Joel  Barlow,  Richard 
Alsop  of  Middletown,  who  opened  a  bookstore  in  Hartford,  and  Colonel  David 
Humphreys,  and,  by  association,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight  and  the  three  eminent 
physicians — Lemuel  Hopkins  of  Waterbury  birth,  a  publicist  and  a  founder  of  the 
Connecticut  Medical  Society;  Mason  F.  Cogswell,  a  founder  of  the  American 

*  The  Dwight  brothers — Timothy  the  elder — came  from  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and 
were  grandchildren  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 
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School  for  the  Deaf  at  Hartford,  and  Elihu  H.  Smith  of  Wethersfield,  publisher 
in  Litchfield  in  1793  of  the  first  miscellany  of  American  verse. 

Trumbull,  born  in  Watertown,  then  called  Westbury,  in  1750,  had  been  an  infant 
prodigy  in  that  he  began  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  age  of  five  and  could  have  passed 
the  Yale  entrance  examinations  at  age  of  seven  but  was  held  back  till  age  of  thirteen. 
After  serving  as  a  tutor,  he  became  a  student  in  the  office  of  the  eminent  John 
Adams  in  Boston  and  came  to  Hartford  in  1781,  whither  his  college  associates  were 
to  be  attracted,  fortuitously.  In  Boston,  where  verses  had  been  published,  it  was 
said  he  would  have  been  a  Pope  or  Dryden  had  not  the  cause  of  liberty  called  him 
to  the  field  of  political  satire.  In  his  early  Progress  of  Dullness,  he  had  reverted 
to  his  student  days  to  attack  the  heavier  scholastic  courses  and  boost  the  elegancies 
of  literature,  but  apparently  with  less  effect  than  that  of  the  modern  long  assault 
upon  the  ancient  Spanish  Fortress  of  Alcazar.  His  essays  just  prior  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  attracted  wide  attention,  but  it  was  in  McFingal,  a  Modern  Epic,  in  imitation 
of  Hudibras,  that  his  power  of  satire  made  a  sensation  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
reform.  With  wit  and  a  bludgeon  of  patriotism,  his  sarcastic  defense  of  the  Tory 
cause  was  made  farcical,  through  four  cantos.  So  impressive  was  it  that  some  of 
the  lines  today  are  mistakenly  credited  to  Hudibras,  like  these : 

No  man  e’er  felt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law. 

As  a  story  of  a  Scotch  orator  defending  submission  to  Parliament  against 
Honorius,  a  patriot,  the  epic,  which  outran  several  editions,  here  and  abroad,  is  still 
in  good  vogue  today. 

The  first  publication  of  the  “Wits”  as  a  group  was  the  Anarchiad.  The  twelve 
satirical  papers  were  published  in  the  New  Haven  Gazette  in  1786  and  were  copied 
extensively  but  not  gathered  in  book  form  till  1861,  which  seemed  a  fitting  occasion. 
The  authors  were  Trumbull,  Humphreys,  Barlow  and  Hopkins,  anonymously.  They 
were  aiming  at  rebels,  paper  currency  and  greed,  Shays’  rebellion  exemplifying 
evils  of  anarchy,  thus: 

Thy  constitution,  Chaos,  is  restored 
Law  sinks  before  thy  uncreating  word, 

Thy  hand  unbars  th’  unfathomed  gulf  of  fate, 

And  deep  in  darkness  whelm  the  new-born  state. 

The  Echo,  beginning  in  the  American  Mercury,  established  by  Barlow,  was  a 
sequel  to  the  Anarchiad,  in  1791,  emphasizing  the  peril  in  unbridled  democracy  and 
laughing  at  stilted  writing  of  the  times,  like  this  paraphrase  of  a  Boston  account  of 
a  rain  storm : 

Uncorking  demi-johns,  and  pouring  down 

Heaven’s  liquid  blessings  on  the  gasping  town. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  especially  keen-witted  as  seen  by  this  excerpt  from  an  arraign¬ 
ment  of  quack  physicians : 

Here  lies  a  fool,  flat  on  his  back, 

The  victim  of  a  cancer  quack, 

Who  lost  his  money  and  his  life, 

By  plaster,  caustic  and  the  knife. 
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(Strangely  enough,  he  was  to  lose  his  own  life  through  mistaken  treatment  for 
consumption.)  And  this,  aimed  at  the  cant  of  the  times : 

Two  tones  like  Pharisee  sublime, 

Two  lengthy  prayers  a  day, 

The  same  that  he  from  early  prime 
Hath  heard  his  father  say. 

• 

Good  works  he  careth  naught  about, 

But  faith  alone  will  seek, 

While  Sunday’s  pieties  blot  out 
The  knaveries  of  the  week. 

Along  with  these  and  sundry  outbursts  against  political  dissensions  and  the  con¬ 
ventional  human  shortcomings  were  the  three  epics,  one  of  which  has  been  cited. 
The  one  in  1785  is  by  Dwight,  The  Conquest  of  Canaan,  in  twelve  books  of  religious 


“THE  FARM,”  GREENFIELD  HILL 
(Courtesy  of  The  American  Scene.  Copyright  by  Samuel  Chamberlain) 

tone,  as  imperishable  as  his  five  theological  volumes  and  his  wonderful  record  as 
president  of  Yale,  under  whom  the  more  modern  Yale  began  in  1795.  He  had  built 
his  home  on  the  beautiful  Greenfield  Hill  in  Fairfield  with  his  academy  nearby, 
where  he  preached  and  taught  for  several  years,  the  academy  being  one  of  the  first 
co-educational  institutions  in  the  country.  His  versatility  had  been  shown  during 
his  service  as  chaplain  in  the  war  and  now  was  to  be  shown  again  in  this  epic.  He 
wrote  the  well-known  hymn,  “I  love  Thy  Kingdom,  Lord”  and  the  war  song, 
“Columbia,  Columbia,  in  Glory  Rise,”  and  put  in  print  a  very  informative  account 
of  his  travels  in  Connecticut  and  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1799. 
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One  probable  reason  why  the  “Wits”  foregathered  in  Hartford  instead  of  Bos¬ 
ton  may  be  indicated  in  this  excerpt  from  Dwight’s  writings,  for  Harvard  was  hav¬ 
ing  a  spell  of  unorthodoxy  while  Connecticut  people  were  firm  for  the  old  faith. 
The  poem  is  directed  toward  a  Harvard  cleric : 

•  •  •  •  the  smooth  Divine,  unused  to  wound 
The  sinner’s  heart,  with  hell’s  alarming  sound. 

No  terrors  on  this  gentle  tongue  attend; 

No  grating  truths  the  nicest  ear  offend. 

The  most  powerful  of  all  the  epics,  one  may  say,  was  Barlow’s  Columbiad,  orig¬ 
inally  published  in  Hartford  with  the  title  The  Vision  of  Columbus,  in  1787,  and 
revised  in  France.  Columbus  is  taken  from  his  dungeon  to  a  high  hill  where 
Hesper  unrolls  before  him  the  vision  of  his  America.  It  was  unparalleled  in  the 
country’s  literature.  It  begins. 

I  sing  the  mariner  who  first  unfurled 
An  eastern  banner  o’er  the  western  world, 

And  taught  mankind  where  future  empires  lie 
In  these  fair  confines  of  descending  sky. 

He  proceeds  with  touches  of  the  beauty  of  America  and  an  account  of  history. 
In  the  picture  he  places  the  Connecticut  River  thus : 

Thy  stream,  my  Hartford,  through  its  misty  robe, 

Played  in  the  sunbeams,  belting  far  the  globe. 

In  his  description  of  the  Revolution  he  has  this : 

Norwalk  expands  the  blaze,  o’er  Redding  hills 

High  flaming  Danbury  the  welkin  fills. 

But  it  was  the  troublous  condition  of  the  country  after  the  war  which  counted 
most  at  the  time.  The  popularity  of  both  this  and  Hasty  Pudding  in  America  is 
more  understandable  than  the  same  in  the  French  Republic  but  in  retrospect  is  clear 
enough. 

Like  all  purveyors  of  political  pamphlets  and  wit  in  general,  these  writers  were 
not  always  constant  in  search  for  facts  but  rather  followed  the  popular  conception. 
As  illustration,  Dr.  Hopkins  accepted  the  prevailing  opinion  that  Ethan  Allen  was 
an  infidel,  as  commonly  reputed,  and  that  his  book,  which  was  burned  in  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  New  York  office  just  as  the  volumes  were  ready  for  delivery,  would  prove 
such  to  be  the  case,  while  in  fact  he  was  writing  his  friends  in  contradiction  of  that 
rumor.  Dr.  Hopkins  wrote  thus  of  him : 

All  front  he  seems  like  wall  of  brass, 

And  brays  tremendous  as  an  ass ; 

One  hand  he  clenched  to  batter  noses, 

While  t’other  scrawls  ’gainst  Paul  and  Moses. 

As  may  be  presumed  from  what  has  been  said  previously  about  the  anti-Fed- 
eralists,  they  were  not  taking  castigation  meekly.  The  tenor  of  their  reaction  is  exem¬ 
plified  as  these  lines  from  a  Philadelphia  paper,  in  1793,  signed  “Mirabeau,”  may 
indicate : 

Hartford !  curst  corner  of  the  spacious  earth  ! 

Where  such  dire  michief  ripens  into  birth, 
****** 

Hartford,  detested  more  by  faction’s  race 

Than  hardened  sinner  hates  the  call  of  grace. 
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The  years  were  not  many  to  the  time  of  the  New  England  Convention  when 
Hartford  again  would  be  anathema  to  certain  sister  states.  Theodore  Dwight  was 
to  be  the  secretary  of  that  convention. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  this  group  as  a  whole  remained  long  in  Hartford 
after  the  Yale  men  had  originated  it  or  that  it  chose  for  itself  the  title  of  “Hartford 
Wits”  by  which  it  came  to  be  known.  Those  in  the  vicinity  doubtless  received  and 
oversaw  the  publication  of  the  manuscripts  as  they  came  in. 

Trumbull,  who  married  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Leverett  Hubbard  of  New 
Haven,  served  a  term  as  a  legislator,  became  a  judge  in  the  Superior  Court  and,  for 
a  time,  in  the  Court  of  Errors,  or  until  he  accepted  the  position  of  treasurer  of  Yale. 
He  was  with  his  daughter,  whose  husband  was  the  Governor  of  Michigan,  when 
he  died  in  1831. 

Humphreys,  who  was  born  in  Derby  in  1732  and  who  was  to  find  time  in  his 
busy  life  to  win  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  went  into  the  Revolution  as  captain 
of  a  negro  company,  was  a  major  on  Putnam’s  staff  and  was  appointed  a  colonel  on 
Washington’s  staff,  as  such  receiving  that  before-mentioned  honor  of  conveying  the 
British  colors  to  Congress  after  Cornwallis’s  surrender.  In  1784  he  was  sent  to 
France  with  Jefferson  as  secretary  of  legation.  On  his  return  he  was  the  guest  of 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon  for  a  while  and  then  member  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  writing  the  story  of  General  Putnam’s  life  meantime.  In  1790  he  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Portugal  and  then,  after  a  brief  interval  at  home,  to  the  Court  of  Spain. 
Thence  he  shipped  merino  sheep  to  Derby  where  in  his  later  days  he  encouraged  the 
new  woolen  industry,  theoretically  and  practically,  giving  his  name  to  Humphreysville 
(now  Seymour)  and  greatly  promoting  both  the  agricultural  and  industrial  interests 
of  the  State.  In  the  War  of  1812  he  was  a  brigadier-general  in  the  militia.  An 
elegy  on  the  burning  of  Fairfield  was  among  bis  writings.  He  died  in  New  Haven 
February  21,  1818. 

Barlow,  born  in  Redding  in  1755,  who  had  been  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  was  sent 
to  England  in  a  matter  of  a  rather  inauspicious  sale  of  lands  of  the  Ohio  Company, 
in  1788.  His  brave  expressions  of  Republican  principles  in  that  turbulent  period 
caused  a  sympathetic  group  to  send  him  to  turbulent  France  where  he  was  given  a 
Girondist  certificate  of  citizenship.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1791,  he  ventured 
to  write  his  Advice  to  the  Privileged  Orders ,  A  Letter  to  the  National  Convention 
(in  France)  and  The  Conspiracy  of  Kings,  on  the  side  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  indiscretion  hastened  his  return  to  his  French  friends.  And,  rather  oddly,  it 
was  there  he  wrote  the  mock  didactic  poem  Hasty  Pudding  for  the  publications  of 
the  “Wits.”  Already,  however,  the  French  Revolution  was  shocking  him,  and  offer 
of  Consulship  in  Algeria  in  1795  was  gratifying.  He  helped  prepare  the  way  to  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  pirates  who  so  long  made  that  section  a  pest  hole  of  plunderers. 
With  quieter  conditions  he  once  more  resorted  to  Paris  where  he  was  successful  in 
business  affairs  till,  selling  off  his  property,  he  sailed  for  New  England.  Inasmuch 
as  New  England  did  not  appear  cordial  because  of  a  report  that  he  had  helped  Tom 
Paine  in  the  publication  of  the  atheistic  Age  of  Reason,  he  chose  Georgetown  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fine  residence  he  had  planned  to  build,  set  himself 
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to  revising  the  Columbiad  in  1808,  with  an  elaborate  binding,  and  was  preparing 

a  history  of  the  United  States  when  he  was  sent  to  France  as  Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary,  in  1811. 

Napoleon  was  in  the  height  of  his  glory.  In  1812  a  matter  of  America’s  com- 
mercial  interests  having  arisen,  Barlow  felt  it  imperative  to  have  an  interview  with 
him.  T  he  Emperor  was  on  his  way  to  crush  Russia  where  the  Russians  were  fall¬ 
ing  back  to  let  fierce  winter  work  his  army’s  destruction.  He  had  established  him¬ 
self  at  Vilna  in  western  Russia  when,  on  October  12,  Barlow  was  notified  that  he 
could  have  an  audience  with  him  at  that  town,  which  the  French  had  taken  in  June. 
By  the  time  Barlow  received  the  communication,  upon  which  he  had  acted  instantly, 
Napoleon  had  been  forced  by  winter  s  disintegrating  power  to  begin  that  historically 
grim  retreat.  Barlow,  probably  unconscious  of  the  extent  of  the  disaster,  had 
fought  his  way  through  drifting  snow  till  he  reached  a  hamlet  near  Cracow  in  West 
Russia  before  he  succumbed  and  died,  on  Christmas  Eve.  He  had  republished  his 
Columbiad  in  elegant  form  in  1808.  Charles  Burr  Todd  says  of  him:  “His  verse 
first  gave  American  poetry  a  standing  abroad.  His  prose  writings  contributed 
largely  to  the  triumph  of  Republicanism  in  1800.  He  was  the  first  American  cos¬ 
mopolitan  and  twice  made  use  of  his  position  to  avert  from  his  country  a  threatened 
foreign  war’’ — referring  to  the  matter  of  America’s  relations  with  France  and  the 
Republic.  “He  was  the  god-father  of  the  steamboat  and  canal  and  sponsor  with 
Jefferson  of  the  present  magnificent  system  of  internal  improvements;  while  if  he 
had  been  permitted  to  carry  out  his  grand  idea  of  a  national  university,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  American  art,  letters,  sciences,  and  mechanics  would  now  be  on  a  much 
better  footing.” 

Not  a  wit  but  rather  a  David  going  forth  to  slay  Goliath  in  the  valley  of  Tere¬ 
binth,  at  a  time  when  two  of  his  classmates  at  Yale,  Barlow  and  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr., 
were  foregathering  with  their  keen  friends  at  a  Hartford  tavern,  was  working  by 
the  light  of  his  flickering  candle  in  a  little  room  only  a  few  rods  away.  In  the 
judgment  of  anyone  who  has  had  to  delve  in  old  manuscripts  and  books,  this  Goliath 
to  be  slain  was  all  of  “six  cubits  high,”  for  he  was  the  conventional  speller  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  arch  enemy  of  orthography.  This  David  was  Noah  Webster,  born  in  that  part 
of  Hartford — and  the  house  still  standing — now  known  as  West  Hartford,  Octo¬ 
ber  16,  1758.  Hardly  more  need  be  said  for  he  is  known  wherever  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  read  or  spoken — or  written.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and  justice  of  the 
peace,  descendant  of  John  Webster,  who  was  Governor  of  Connecticut  in  1656, 
and  his  mother  a  descendant  of  Governor  Bradford  of  Plymouth  Colony.  The 
Connecticut  family,  including  Noah  and  his  three  brothers  and  two  sisters,  lived 
to  average  over  eighty  years  of  age.  Noah  did  not  graduate  till  1778  for  he  took 
time  out  to  serve  in  the  war,  being  on  the  alarm  list  hurried  forward  for  the 
battle  of  Saratoga.  Ashur  Miller,  associate  justice  of  the  Connecticut  Supreme 
Court  together  with  Congressmen  and  leaders  in  politics,  also  were  classmates.  On 
Webster’s  graduation  his  father  gave  him  eight  dollars  according  to  what  the  words 
said  but  only  four  dollars  in  purchasing  power.  That  summer  he  lived  in  the  fam- 
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ily  of  Oliver  Ellsworth  in  Windsor,  the  later  Chief  Justice  of  the  country’s  Supreme 
Court.  With  no  means,  he  had  to  study  law  by  himself,  yet  won  his  certificate  in 
two  years.  He  opened  an  office  in  Hartford  but  business  was  so  depressed  and  the 
income  was  so  meagre  that  he  took  the  time  to  express  his  sorrow  over  the  lack 
of  school-instruction  in  orthography  and  to  seek  for  a  more  satisfactory  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  in  the  early  grades. 

The  outcome  everyone  knows.  The 
profits  from  the  astonishingly  large 
editions  of  spelling-books  would  have 
made  him  rich  if  a  fair  proportion 
had  come  through  to  him.  This  was 
not  till  after  a  brief  experience  in 
teaching  at  Goshen.  New  York,  had 
confirmed  him  in  his  belief  as  to  the 
lack  of  the  elementaries ;  in  his  plan¬ 
ning  he  had  been  to  Philadelphia  and 
had  consulted  Mr.  Madison  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  future  president  of 
Princeton.  Returning  to  Hartford, 
his  earliest  publication  was  First  Part 
of  a  Grammatical  Institute  of  the 
English  Language.  The  spelling  book 
was  only  an  adjunct,  introduced  in 
schools  in  general.  About  24,000,000 
of  the  speller  had  been  distributed 
before  1847,  at  which  time  the  sales 
amounted  to  1,000,000  a  year.  At  unremunerated  expense  he  had  a  translation  made 
of  Governor  Winthrop’s  Journal,  then  in  Governor  Trumbull’s  possession,  and  put 
it  on  the  market  at  heavy  cost — a  precious  contribution  to  history. 

When  Webster  had  returned  to  Hartford,  in  1783,  there  was  much  excitement 
over  Revolution  pensions,  the  government  having  allowed  half-pay  for  life,  after¬ 
ward  commuted  for  a  grant  of  full  pay  for  five  years  only,  from  date  of  discharge.* 
Public  meetings  were  being  held  and  a  State  convention  was  called  at  Middletown, 
with  purpose  to  show  that  if  veterans  had  suffered  through  depreciation  of  the  cur¬ 
rency,  so  had  the  whole  public.  Webster,  though  only  twenty-five,  wrote  a  series  of 
papers  for  the  Courant,  took  a  stand  in  support  of  the  Congressional  action  and 
turned  the  tide.  The  outcome  was  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  the  government’s 
action  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  for  which  he  was  commended  by  Trum¬ 
bull  and  publicly  was  declared  to  have  “done  more  to  allay  popular  discontent  and 
support  the  authority  of  Congress  at  this  crisis  than  any  other  man.” 

It  was  obvious  to  Webster  that  what  with  the  lack  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  carry  its  purposes  into  effect  and  the  depression  and  confusion  every- 

*  The  Act  of  1776  prescribed  half-pay  for  seven  years  for  officers  who  served  till  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  1780  the  law  included  widows  and  orphans  of  officers  who  had  died  in  the  service. 
Then  the  seven  years  was  extended  to  cover  lifetime  and  subsequently  commuted  as  here  stated. 
The  inclusion  of  all  veterans  who  had  been  disabled  came  in  the  legislation  after  1806. 
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where,  the  strength  of  the  federation  was  utterly  inadequate;  there  should  be  a  new 
system  to  act  not  on  the  states  but  directly  on  individuals,  Congress  to  be  vested 
with  full  power  to  execute  the  laws.  Webster  took  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet  setting 
forth  these  views  to  Washington  in  person— “the  first  distinct  proposal,  made 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  for  a  new  constitution  of  the  United  States.”  At 
the  same  time  Webster  was  successfully  at  work  to  establish  the  first  copyright 
statute,  and  was  giving  his  lectures  on  the  English  language.  He  tarried  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  as  superintendent  of  an  Episcopal  academy  and  by  request  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  principles  of  a  Constitution  after  the  Philadelphia  Constitutional 
Convention  had  completed  its  work. 

It  was  when  he  had  returned  to  Hartford  in  1789’  &fter  an  unsuccessful  maga¬ 
zine  adventure  in  New  York,  that  he  came  in  contact  with  the  “Hartford  Wits,” 
and  with  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  very  highly 
esteemed  for  his  genius  and  his  wit,  however  fortuitous  it  may  be  that  this  succes¬ 
sor  of  Thomas  Hooker  is  especially  remembered  for  having  connected  himself  with 
his  brother-in-law  in  establishing  a  still  within  a  short  distance  of  his  church,  while 
he  might  better  be  remembered  as  a  founder  of  the  Public  Library,  of  the  Wads¬ 
worth  Atheneum  and  of  other  memorials  of  those  proudly  changing  times.  One  of 
the  shafts  of  the  wit  of  Trumbull,  his  warm  friend,  was  aimed  at  Webster  what 
time  Webster  married  the  very  cultured  daughter  of  William  Greenleaf,  “Esq.,”  of 
Boston.  He  is  writing  to  Wolcott  in  New  York:  “Webster  has  returned  and 
brought  with  him  a  very  pretty  wife.  I  wish  him  success ;  but  I  doubt,  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  decay  of  business  in  our  profession,  whether  his  profits  will  enable  him  to  keep 
up  the  style  he  sets  out  with.  I  fear  he  will  breakfast  upon  Institutes,  dine  upon 
Dissertations,  and  go  to  bed  supperless.”  Trumbull  was  happy  when  he  found  him¬ 
self  wrong;  Webster  prospered  increasingly  through  the  following  years  as  a  law¬ 
yer  in  Hartford. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  life-sketches  of  few  other  men  have  woven  into  them 
so  much  of  the  current  history  of  the  State  and  Nation  as  this  of  Noah  Webster, 
socially,  scientifically,  legislatively  and  in  the  cause  of  fundamental  literature.  While 
at  high  tide  in  his  success  as  a  Hartford  lawyer,  the  country  was  afflicted  with  the 
French  Minister,  Genet,  who  was  striving  to  have  privateers  outfitted  against 
friendly  nations  and  to  raise  troops  and  sentiment  for  an  invasion  of  Louisiana. 
Fortunately  there  was  a  Washington  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  neutrality,  braving 
the  “jingo”  sentiments  of  an  increasing  number  of  Americans  and  saving  the  Nation 
from  being  swept  into  the  maelstrom  of  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  At  the 
instigation  of  friends  of  Washington,  Webster  gave  up  his  congenial  and  favoring 
conditions  in  Hartford  to  start  a  daily  paper,  Minerva,  in  New  York,  later  a  weekly, 
the  Herald,  the  two  eventually  to  become  the  C ommercial  Advertiser  and  the  New 
York  Spectator.  In  addition  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Revolution.  Two 
years  later  came  the  Jay  Treaty  with  England,  effecting  the  evacuation  of  British 
troops  from  northwestern  posts  but  complicated  as  to  matters  like  the  settlement 
of  damages  and  maritime  rights,  delicate  subjects  while  France  was  threatening 
the  whole  community  of  nations.  This  was  in  1795,  when  there  was  an  unintelligent 
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outburst  against  approving  the  treaty.  Webster,  in  companionship  with  Hamilton 
and  others,  published  the  Curtins  papers  which  spread  throughout  the  country, 
appealing  to  the  people  by  their  very  simplicity  in  expression  and  checking  the  cur¬ 
rent,  or,  as  Rufus  King  declared,  doing  more  than  any  other  papers  of  the  same 
kind  to  allay  the  discontent  and  opposition  to  the  treaty. 

Meantime  there  was  a  scourge  of  smallpox  all  along  the  coast.  The  data  and 
deductions  Webster  worked  out  in  two  volumes  were  invaluable  then,  and  again  for 
all  Europe  during  the  spread  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  1832. 

The  continuation  of  the  wars  emanating  from  the  French  Republic  precipitated 
the  whole  subject  of  neutrality,  hitherto  unclassified,  an  omission  rectified  by  Web¬ 
ster’s  research  and  publications.  The  same  year,  1802,  while  living  in  New  Haven, 
whither  he  had  removed  in  1798,  he  published  a  timely  paper  on  the  origin  and  his¬ 
tory  of  banking  and  insurance  institutions — incidentally  taken  over  without  permis¬ 
sion  by  a  Philadelphia  man.  But  it  was  in  1807,  while  in  New  Haven,  that  Webster 
came  out  with  his  Philosophical  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language, 
the  matter  that  continued  nearest  his  heart.  He  quoted  from  Lord  Bacon:  “Anti- 
thenes,  being  asked  what  learning  is  most  necessary,  replied,  ‘To  unlearn  that  which 
is  naught.’  ”  His  contention  was  that  English  grammar  conformed  too  closely  with 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  nomenclature  and  classification ;  there  should  be 
a  more  distinct  nomenclature.  That  year  also  he  launched  his  greatest  undertaking,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  small  dictionary  he  had  prepared  the  previous  year  and  making  very  clear 
demarcations  in  etymology.  This  was  something  without  precedent.  The  work 
contained  12,000  words  and  some  40,000  definitions  that  never  had  appeared  before. 
The  number  of  words  soon  increased  to  30,000.  It  was  seventy  years  since  John¬ 
son’s  Dictionary  had  appeared  in  England  and  thousands  of  new  words  had  crept  in, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  get  at  their  shades  of  meaning  without  a  study  of  various 
languages  in  which  they  had  originated,  which  also  was  true  of  many  of  the 
current  words,  even  the  pure  Anglo-Saxon.  Coincidentally  he  published  A  Synop¬ 
sis  of  Words  in  Twenty  Languages  which  enriched  learning  but  was  never  in  the 
class  of  “best  sellers.” 

The  profits  being  disproportionate  with  the  cost  of  living,  Webster,  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  sought  the  retirement  of  Amherst  in  Massachusetts  in 
1812,  where  his  influence  was  deeply  felt;  soon  there  was  a  flourishing  academy  and 
talk  of  transplanting  Williams  College  there.  That  not  proving  feasible,  a  new 
college,  named  for  the  beautiful  and  cultural  town,  and  with  Webster  as  president 
of  the  first  board  of  trustees,  was  built.  In  1822,  his  work  nearly  completed  under 
these  favoring  circumstances,  he  removed  to  New  Haven  and  after  two  years  more 
went  to  Europe  for  consultations  and  further  research,  in  the  great  universities. 
He  practically  completed  his  work  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  1825,  and 
returned  having  had  the  cooperation  and  praise  of  foremost  scholars.  His  first 
edition,  of  2,500  copies,  was  published  in  1828,  followed  by  an  edition  of  3,000  for 
England.  He  revised  his  history  of  the  United  States  for  school  purposes  and 
considered  his  life’s  work  about  completed,  but  in  the  1840’s  continued  with  more 
editions  and  special  papers  on  political  and  moral  subjects  and  renewed  his  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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Native  order  and  system  in  all  his  work  had  aided  in  achievement  and  likewise 
had  enabled  him  to  join  in  social  functions  in  both  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  ready 
at  the  same  time  to  answer  all  calls  of  service.  While  living  in  Amherst  he  had 
served  frequently  as  a  member  of  the  General  Court  in  Boston  and  for  several  years 
was  an  alderman  in  New  Haven  and  was  a  judge  in  a  State  court.  One  biographer 
says :  “He  wrote  on  a  greater  variety  of  topics  than  perhaps  any  other  author  in 
the  United  States  .  .  .in  addition  to  the  principal  theme  of  his  life,  philology  and 
grammar.  .  .  .  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  another  instance  of  such  long- 
continued  literary  toil,  such  study,  steady,  unfaltering  industry,  can  hardly  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  our  country.”  At  one  of  the  foremost  book-selling  establishments 
in  London  the  dealer  said  in  handing  a  copy  of  the  dictionary  to  an  inquiring  cus¬ 
tomer  :  “That,  sir,  is  the  only  real  dictionary  which  we  have  of  our  language,  though 
it  was  prepared  by  an  American.” 

Webster’s  name  stands  with  that  of  Hooker  for  power  of  vision;  with  that  of 
Ezra  Stiles  for  worth  of  minutiae ;  with  that  of  Trumbull  for  fortitude  and  endur¬ 
ance,  and  with  those  of  the  foremost  founders  of  the  Republic  for  patience  and 
perseverance. 
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New  Haven’s  Beauty  and  Prosperity — Fitch  Invents  Steamboat — Horseless 
Carriage,  Silk,  Machinery — School  Fund — America’s  First  Bishop. 


No  part  of  the  history  of  the  “Constitution  State”  attains  its  full  richness  in  the 
reading  thereof  without  appreciation  of  its  connection  with  the  events  in  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  This  has  been  evidenced  for  each  year  of  the  chronicles  of  both  Colony 
and  State  since  the  Fundamental  Orders  and  the  Constitution.  Not  alone  the  under¬ 
lying  principle  of  human  rights,  as  at  the  inception,  but  the  maintenance  of  them 
through  each  unprecedented  era,  still  continuing,  gives  the  particular  interest  to  the 
unique  story  of  this  particular  Commonwealth.  There  was  not  complete  unity 
among  the  founders  nor  among  their  successors ;  they  certainly  had  divergencies,  as 
when  New  Haven  was  being  unified  with  them,  most  blessedly,  and  there  never 
was  an  era  when  individual  expression  of  opinion  was  not  encouraged.  In  its  due 
time,  Federal  Union  was  something  to  be  striven  for,  with  typical  contribution  to 
the  construction  of  it,  while  jealous  maintenance  of  original  conception  must  prevail. 

The  country  broadening  and  unifying,  Connecticut  lived  true  to  its  title  of  the 
“Land  of  Steady  Habits”  but  left  it  to  individuals  to  continue  that  expression.  As 
in  the  framing  of  the  National  Constitution  its  voice  was  listened  to  with  approval 
by  Colonies  of  much  larger  proportions ;  in  the  political  discussions  sure  to  follow, 
individualism  was  sure  to  develop  out  of  early  habit  of  independence  in  thought, 
without  which,  as  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  world,  a  republic  could  become  the 
worst  of  tyrannies. 

Consistently  with  the  original  Constitution,  there  could  be  no  precedent  in  his¬ 
tory,  but  maintenance  of  the  principles  of  1639  so  far  as  individual  rights  were 
concerned  must  be  conserved  whatever  the  degree  of  personal  divergencies.  That 
meant  political  parties,  and  they  to  be  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  1639 
if  not  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  humblest  citizen.  That,  in  turn,  involved 
the  right  of  every  man  to  decide  what  administration  he  thought  was  best  for  the 
joint  government.  The  states  had  expressed  agreement  to  this  in  their  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution,  swayed  in  that  particular  by  the  Connecticut  idea;  the  first  question  was 
to  be  how  far  one  political  party  could  go  in  changing  the  manner  of  administration 
without  harm  to  the  fundamentals  of  1639. 

The  restlessness  under  this  principle,  even  with  the  revered  Washington  in 
control — but  not  at  all  affected  by  the  revolting  example  of  the  French  in  their 
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republic  or  Napoleon  and  his  directory — has  been  indicated  in  previous  pages,  for 
the  last  pait  of  the  eighteenth  century,  themselves  covering  the  first  days  of  a  Con¬ 
gress  of  freemen.  The  form  of  the  original  provision  for  an  electoral  college  had 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  an  exemplar  of  these  principles,  in  the  person  of  John 
Adams,  but  what  with  the  divergency  of  interests,  consolidation  of  possessions  and 
the  necessity  of  governmental  policy  in  internal  details  and  in  foreign  relations,  the 
minds  of  the  already  preoccupied  and  widely  scattered  citizens  had  to  be  marshaled. 
The  dangers  that  lie  in  that  direction  were  very  crudely  exemplified  in  those  early 
days. 

Federalists  and  “anti-Federalists”  were  weak  first  labels,  with  a  degree  of 
finessing  which  does  not  belong  in  the  Connecticut  story.  The  anti-Federalist  Jef¬ 
ferson,  close  contestant  for  the  presidency,  handled  it  with  a  success  that  yielded 
him  immortality,  but  the  passing  of  Washington  and  the  confusion  after  Aaron 
Burr  had  killed  Hamilton  betrayed  a  form  of  party  perils  increased  by  the  exigencies 
of  foreign  relations,  interfering  with  progress  and  causing  Old  World  observers 
to  doubt  the  success  of  what  had  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  promising  in 
forms  of  government.  The  anarchy  or  despotism  of  France  might  be  America’s 
fate;  Napoleon’s  ambition  might  be  too  vigorous  for  American  complacency,  or 
England  be  ready  to  take  back  the  revolted  land,  ties  of  kinship,  speech,  religion  and 
commerce  still  being  strong. 

Howbeit  the  country  was  beginning  to  prosper  physically,  increasing  in  size  and 
population.  The  Hartford  Wits  were  making  their  name,  to  offset  scenes  in  Con¬ 
gress,  but  none  but  those  of  greatest  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  1639  in  Con¬ 
necticut  could  maintain  faith  in  the  future.  New  Haven  and  New  London  in  par¬ 
ticular  had  grown  and  prospered  through  the  increase  in  commerce  due  to  the 
Napoleonic  wars  which  threw  the  carrying  trade  to  New  England. 

There  is  fertile  field  for  conjecture  relative  to  what  world  status  today  might  be 
but  for  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  England’s  forcing  what  is  called  America’s  “Second 
War  for  Independence.”  One  factor  would  have  remained  constant,  at  whatever 
cost,  and  that  factor  is  the  Connecticut  principle  of  the  rights  of  man.  It  was  the 
adaptation  of  this  principle  at  its  very  place  of  inception  that  now  was  to  be  tested 
amid  the  hurrah  of  less  vital  issues. 

Hence  these  facts  about  Connecticut  at  that  moment  transcend. 

Though  associated  with  the  original  free  charter  grant,  the  achievements  at  and 
through  Hartford,  almost  fortuitous  and  not  without  some  unhappy  concomitants, 
have  been  noted.  The  whole  former  Colony  was  beginning  to  sense  progress,  and 
with  wider  aspiration.  Political  partisanship  might  divide  households  themselves,  in 
a  way  that  could  not  have  been  foreseen  however  much  freedom  of  rights  included 
freedom  of  thought  and  of  utterance. 

Firm,  energetic  New  Haven,  a  center  of  culture,  was  seeing  the  realization 
of  Founder  Eaton’s  fondest  dream.  Her  rather  too  shallow  harbor  already  had 
been  channeled  and  “Long  Wharf,”  one  of  the  country’s  then  greatest  marvels  in 
industry,  was  being  completed  for  a  length  of  3,603  feet.  The  work  had  been 
enthusiastically  done  by  private  subscriptions,  by  selling  of  stock,  by  a  little  State 
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aid  and  by  the  inevitable  lottery.  Isaac  Hull  of  Derby,  now  of  the  navy  and  to  attain 
fame  in  subduing  Tripoli  pirates  and  in  the  inevitable  War  of  1812,  was  only  one 
of  the  many  captains  who  came  and  went  as  fast  as  sails  could  carry  them  to  make 
room  for  others  at  the  great  length  of  beams  and  timbers  for  the  grains,  iron  and 

tin  ware,  mostly  home-made, 
together  with  logs,  spars 
and  cattle  that  were  com¬ 
ing  night  and  day  from  even 
beyond  the  northern  and 
western  bounds.  Many  a 
wayside  tavern  dated  its 
origin  from  those  times  of 
heavy  “teaming”  from  and 
to  the  hills. 

War-crippled  New  Lon¬ 
don  was  to  experience  a 
broadening  of  its  whale 
fisheries,  vying  now  with 
the  best  as  the  sea  territory 
widened,  and  ship-yards 
were  busy.  Enterprising 
Lyme,  afflicted  Fairfield, 
Hartford,  Middletown,  Es¬ 
sex  were  participating  in 
the  maritime  revival.  Eng¬ 
land  was  like  a  bulwark 
against  France. 

And  with  prosperity 
there  was  increasing  pride. 
New  Haven  awaked  to  the 
vision  of  Pioneer  John 
Brockett  who  had  laid  out 
her  precious  central  square 
and  regular  streets— unham¬ 
pered  by  points  of  compass, 
be  it  added.  The  green 
ceased  to  be  a  common  pas¬ 
ture  and  dumping  ground ; 
beautiful  elms  graced  the 
northern  three-quarters  of 
it ;  parade  and  playground  marked  the  southerly  quarter,  and  elms  lined  the 
streets,  to  win  the  name  of  “City  of  Elms”  for  posterity.  In  keeping  with  such 
possibilities  beautiful  residences,  again  recalling  Eaton’s  pride  and  Davenport’s 
influence,  were  appearing.  The  Center  Church  on  the  green,  designed  by  Ithiel 
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Town,  was  an  exquisite  touch,  its  spire  recalling  St.  Martin’s-in-the-F ields  in 
London  and  St.  Pauls  in  New  \ork  but  admittedly  lacking  the  delicacy  of  those 
of  Christopher  Wren  in  Farmington  and  Wethersfield.  And  still  standing  by  the 
green  was  the  famed  Tory  Tavern  of  1 772>  the  chief  hostelry  for  miles  around, 
with  its  many  chapters  of  history  now  the  home  of  a  Yale  senior  society,  the  Elihu 
Club.  In  every  way  it  was  becoming  one  of  America’s  most  beautiful  cities,  fulfilling 
the  aspirations  of  its  founders.  And  Eli  Whitney,  in  1789  inventor  of  the  cotton 
gin  for  the  South,  was  soon  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  firearms  in  his  little  armory 
near  his  old  home  in  the  Whitney ville  suburb,  with  the  encouragement  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Oliver  Wolcott  of  Windsor. 

To  the  northward,  the  Pattersons  of  Berlin  were  increasing  their  manufacture  of 
tin  ware  which  their  peddlers  were  carrying  to  the  farthest  bounds.  Thomas  Bug- 
bee,  Jr.,  in  Windham  County,  was  likewise  distributing  his  ingenious  variety  of  pot¬ 
tery  and  John  Burgess,  not  far  away,  advertised  his  new-fashioned  four-wheeled 
vehicle  called  a  “wagon,”  somewhat  scoffed  at.  “Good  sweet  rum”  could  be  had  at 
five  and  sixpence  a  gallon;  Jamaica,  at  one  dollar  and  sixpence.  There  had  been 
no  successor  to  the  Rev.  Gershom  Bulkeley  of  Wethersfield  and  the  great  Governor 
John  Winthrop  of  the  seventeenth  century  for  their  healing  powers,  but  there  was  an 
abundance  of  sulphur  and  molasses,  mercury  and  herbs  administered  by  peripatetics. 
Wages  continued  low — $10  a  month  and  “boarded  ’round”  for  the  schoolmaster  and 
five  shillings  for  the  school  ma’m,  three  shillings  a  day  in  produce  for  the  farm  hand. 

A  post  office  had  been  opened  in  Norwich  in  1782,  with  bi-weekly  stages  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  Boston  and  New  Haven.  Reading  matter  was  widely  distributed.  Wrote 
Noah  Webster:  “I  am  acquainted  with  parishes  where  almost  every  householder 
has  read  the  works  of  Addison,  Sherlock,  Atterbury,  Watts,  Young  and  other  fami¬ 
liar  writings;  and  will  converse  handsomely  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.” 
And  again:  “By  means  of  the  circulation  of  the  public  papers  the  people  are 
informed  of  all  political  affairs,  and  their  representatives  are  often  prepared  to  debate 
upon  propositions  made  by  the  legislature.”  There  was  a  newspaper  circu’ation  of 
about  8,000  weekly,  almost  wholly  devoted  to  foreign  and  Philadelphia  letters,  few 
locals. 

One  of  the  world’s  greatest  practical  benefactors  was  John  Fitch  of  South 
Windsor  who  built  his  first  model  of  a  paddle  boat  in  1785.  The  Fitch  brothers, 
whose  home  in  England  was  near  that  of  Thomas  Hooker,  were  among  the  earliest 
pioneers.  Thomas,  whose  great-grandson  was  Governor  Thomas  Fitch,  1754-66, 
settled  in  Norwalk.  James,  after  studying  in  Hartford  with  Hooker  and  Stone,  was 
ordained  pastor  in  Saybrook  and  removed  to  Norwich  with  his  little  congregation, 
dying  in  Lebanon  soon  after  his  removal  thither  in  1702.  Joseph,  in  1660,  went  to 
Hartford  from  Norwalk,  after  eight  years  of  residence  there,  married  “Teacher” 
Samuel  Stone’s  daughter,  Mary,  and  removed  to  Windsor  where  he  bought  a  twen¬ 
tieth  of  the  original  town.  The  inventor  of  the  steamboat,  his  great-grandson,  was 
born  in  present  South  Windsor  January  21,  1743. 

The  facts  of  the  invention  were  unfortunately  garbled  in  the  enthusiastic  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  Robert  Fulton’s  achievements  later  but  were  ferreted  out  and  assem- 
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bled  in  1912  by  the  Admiral  Bunce  Section  of  the  National  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States,  Francis  B.  Allen  of  Hartford,  chairman.  With  working  model,  Fitch 
memorialized  Congress  in  respect  to  internal  navigation ;  immediately  thereafter  five 
states  had  given  Fitch  sole  rights  to  navigate  interior  waters  by  use  of  steam  or 
fire  and  on  July  26,  1788,  the  model  had  steamed  twenty  miles  at  Philadelphia.  In 
1791  Washington,  Knox,  Jefferson  and  Randolph  signed  his  letters  patent  for  four¬ 
teen  years.  Having  only  limited  funds  and  money  being  scarce  in  America,  Fitch 
went  to  France,  prospecting  and  leaving  his  drawings  and  specifications  with  one 
Vail,  they  soon  after  to  come  into  the  hands  of  Robert  Fulton. 

Up  to  this  point  that  is  the  account  by  dates.  He  had  had  rough  experiences 
earlier  and  meantime.  While  in  New  Jersey  during  the  Revolution  he  had  joined 
a  company  as  lieutenant,  and  in  capacity  of  armorer  saw  much  service  in  the  army. 
Then  he  had  gone  to  western  regions  on  land  business,  in  which  period  he  had 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  surveyor.  There  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  later  in  the 
Lake  Erie  region  he  had  found  plenty  of  employment  and  of  opportunity  to  show 
his  skill  in  manufacturing  small  models  and  devices  which  proved  to  be  of  special 
value  when  his  party  was  captured  by  Indians  whom  it  was  well  to  amuse. 

He  surveyed  over  250,000  acres  of  land  for  the  government  and  after  he  had 
been  swindled  out  of  a  holding  for  himself,  sought  a  position  as  government  sur¬ 
veyor,  meantime  making  a  copper-plate  map,  printed  on  a  cider  press.  He  was  not 
cast  down  when  he  failed  to  get  the  government  appointment  since  by  now  he  was 
studying  out  the  model  for  the  steamboat,  with  full  consciousness  of  what  it  meant 
to  travel  the  rivers  by  muscular  propulsion.  His  ideas  won  the  commendation  of 
the  provosts  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Princeton,  through  whose  inter¬ 
est  they  were  laid  before  Congress.  This  not  yielding  results  he  explained  his  draw¬ 
ings  to  the  Spanish  Minister  who  returned  with  the  reply  that  his  King  would  be 
interested  if  he  could  have  full  monopoly. 

In  September,  1785,  he  had  exhibited  his  drawings  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  showing  an  endless  chain  with  floats  and  paddle-boards. 
His  conference  with  Benjamin. Franklin  won  commendation  but  after  two  months, 
having  heard  no  more  and  suspicious  that  Franklin  might  be  utilizing  the  ideas — 
and,  as  matter  of  fact,  Franklin  did  draw  a  plan  for  a  boat  but  without  steam  power 
• — Fitch  turned  to  Congress,  with  results  as  stated.  James  Rumsey  meantime  was 
working  out  a  design  for  propelling  paddles  by  applied  man  power  but  it  was  not 
a  success. 

Following  his  first  public  demonstration  on  the  Delaware,  October  12,  1788, 
when  he  carried  thirty  passengers  twenty  miles  against  the  current  at  the  rate  of 
six-and-a-half  miles  an  hour,  he  made  a  larger  boat  which  in  April,  1790,  carried  a 
number  of  prominent  men  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  This  boat  continued 
on  regular  advertised  trips,  between  Philadelphia  and  Burlington.  He  built  a  third 
and  larger  one  but  it  was  wrecked  and  stockholders  withdrew  their  support.  It  was 
then  he  went  to  France,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  French  consul,  thence  to  England, 
whence  he  worked  his  way  home  as  a  sailor.  In  1796,  backed  by  Chancellor  Living¬ 
ston,  it  is  said,  he  built  a  steamboat  out  of  a  ship’s  yawl  which  was  equipped  by  him 
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with  a  screw  propeller,  the  first  instance  of  such  a  type.  Discouraged,  broken, 
Fitch  died  by  his  own  hand,  supposedly,  in  Bardstown,  Kentucky. 

Fulton  was  an  artist  and  spent  some  years  in  the  family  of  Benjamin  West  in 
England.  One  authentic  statement  is  that  he  borrowed  the  steamboat  plans  from 
Vail,  whom  he  met  in  France,  and  kept  them  several  months.  When  Chancellor 


PITCH’S  SCREW-PROPELLER  STEAMBOAT 
( From  “Hartford’s  Romance.” ) 

Livingston  was  Minister  in  Paris  he  found  Fulton  in  poor  financial  condition  and 
wished  to  have  him  do  something  in  the  steamboat  line,  indeed,  assisted  him  in 
building  a  steamboat  to  sail  on  the  Seine.  The  first  boat  and  the  second  were  total 
failures.  Fulton’s  first  boat  in  America,  the  Clermont,  in  1807  made  the  trip  from 
New  York  to  Albany  at  the  rate  of  nearly  five  miles  an  hour,  and  so  rejoiced 
were  the  New  York  people  that  the  fame  which  belonged  to  the  man  who  had  run 
his  boat  nearly  eight  miles  an  hour  on  the  Delaware  River  during  the  summer  of 
1790  went  to  Fulton.  In  1798,  after  Fitch’s  death,  Livingston  secured  through 


ORIGINAL  MODEL  OP  JOHN  FITCH’S  STEAMBOAT 
Presented  by  Fitch  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  now  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

the  New  York  Assembly  exclusive  steamboat  privileges  on  condition  that  he  build 
a  boat  within  a  year  and  later  secured  extensions  till  the  Fulton  boat  was  built. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  placed  a  marker  at  Fitch’s  grave  in 
Bardstown  in  1910  and  the  regent,  Mrs.  Carrie  Crosby  Fulton,  in  her  address, 
closed  with  these  words:  “Another’s  hand  has  garnered  in  the  glory  which  yours 
sought  to  grasp,  and  forever  rests  the  laurel  wreath  upon  another’s  brow ;  but  behind 
the  shining  glory  men  see  a  dawning  light,  and  Fame  has  written  her  decree  that 
Fitch’s  name  shall  never  pass  into  oblivion.”  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Admiral 
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Bunce  Section,  Hartford,  of  the  National  Navy  League  of  the  United  States,  with 
an  address  by  Governor  Coffin,  in  1912,  a  marker  was  placed  at  Fitch’s  birthplace 
and  a  bronze  portrait  tablet  of  the  inventor  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  capitol  at 
Hartford.  Incidentally,  the  matter  of  rights  was  threshed  out  in  the  courts  till 
in  1824  Daniel  Webster  presented  it  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
won  the  decision  annulling  the  Fulton  claim  and  the  Fulton-Livingston  navigation 
monopoly  that  had  been  allowed  by  the  New  York  Legislature. 

Governor  Coffin  in  his  address  had  quoted  an  editorial  on  Fitch  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  in  1912 :  “The  case  of  Fitch  is  a  sad  one.  ...  In  the  library  of  the 
Historical  Society  today  reposes  the  combined  diary  and  autobiography  of  this  man. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  human  documents.  It  shows  the  mighty  soul  of 
a  man  struggling  against  the  stupidity  and  conservatism  of  his  age.”  Further, 
incidentally,  the  man  who  invented  paddle  wheels  in  place  of  overhanging  paddles 
for  steamboats  was  Samuel  Morey,  a  native  of  Connecticut  who  had  removed  to 
Orford,  New  Hampshire.  Livingston  offered  him  $7,000  for  his  patent. 

Industrial  ingenuity  was  making  good  for  the  State  whatever  might  be  lost  in 
commerce  on  seas  made  treacherous  by  wars.  Dr.  Apollos  Kinsley  was  driving 
down  Hartford’s  Main  Street  in  1795  in  the  world’s  first  horseless  vehicle,  a  car¬ 
riage  propelled  by  steam.  The  day  of  saddle-bag  and  pillions  was  passing.  A 
weekly  stage  ran  from  Hartford  to  New  Haven,  Norwalk,  Poughkeepsie  and 
Albany.  The  State  was  paying  at  the  rate  of  i8o  for  five  hundred  bushels  of  salt 
made  in  Branford.  An  ingenious  type-foundry  was  set  up  in  New  Haven  by  Abel 
Buell  of  Killingworth  where  already  they  were  beginning  to  make  woollen  goods, 
and  Buell  was  bringing  a  Scotchman  to  superintend  his  new  cotton  factory.  Dan¬ 
bury  long  had  been  making  hats  by  hand.  In  many  homes  as  much  as  seven  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  cloth  a  year  were  being  woven  on  hand  looms  in  many  farm  houses. 
The  culture  of  mulberry  trees  which  had  been  pushed  by  Ezra  Stiles  was  being 
encouraged  by  the  distribution  of  trees  and  by  the  Legislature’s  bounty  on  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  them.  Colonel  Elderkin  of  Windham  produced  10,000  pounds  of  silk  a  year. 
The  New  Haven  Silk  Company  was  established  in  New  Haven  in  1785.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  silk  plant  Mansfield  was  turning  out  spectacles,  buzz-saws  for  special 
work,  real  screw-augurs  and  “stilyards.”  Normand  Smith  in  Hartford  established 
in  1794  the  first  harness  and  saddlery  business  of  the  country,  his  successors  still 
carrying  on.  Eli  Terry,  leaving  his  birthplace  in  South  Windsor  in  1793,  had  begun 
the  manufacture  of  clocks  in  that  part  of  Watertown  known  as  Northbury  and  was 
using  water  power.  He  had  had  training  in  England.  His  first  patent  was  in  1797. 
Timothy  Cheney  of  East  Hartford,  with  whom  Fitch  had  worked,  was  building 
clocks  which  bring  fabulous  prices  today — when  they  can  be  had.  Wire  was  being 
drawn  and  pins  being  made  by  hand,  like  nails.  In  1793,  Arthur  and  John  Schol- 
field  of  England  set  up  machinery  to  be  run  by  water-power  for  manufacture  of 
woolens  at  Montville.  The  Middletown  Manufacturing  Company  was  about  to  be 
organized  by  Isaac  Sanford,  the  first  Connecticut  mill  to  be  run  by  steam.  Under 
the  impetus  of  Eli  Whitney’s  cotton  gin,  Samuel  Slater  from  Rhode  Island  and 
Ozias  Wilkinson  were  about  to  establish  a  cotton  manufactory  at  Pomfret.  Rock- 
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ville  and  its  vicinity  had  started  on  their  road  to  industrial  fame  when  Elisha  Pitkin 
in  177°  established  a  water  privilege  on  the  Hockanum  and  had  the  country’s 
first  “cloth  without  yarn" — to  quote  from  his  patent. 

It  was  as  early  as  179°  that  Dr.  Joshua  Lathrop  laid  the  foundations  for  New 
London  County’s  preeminence  as  a  cotton  manufacturing  section  by  building  on  the 
town  plot  a  factory  with  five  jennies  and  six  looms — even  before  the  advent  of  the 
cotton  gin.  Time  had  “marched  on’’  since  Governor  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  had  set 
up  the  first  saw  and  gristmill  (still  standing)  at  New  London  and,  in  1665,  with 
Stephen  Goodyear,  had  established  a  mill  and  forge  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Saltonstall 
near  New  Haven  besides  discovering  a  lead  mine  near  Middletown.  By  1800  much 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  was  interested  in  manufacturing. 

After  settling  with  500,000  acres  the  accounts  of  the  towns  that  had  suffered  by 
fire  in  the  Revolution,  the  rest  of  the  Fire  Lands,  in  1795,  was  sold  for  $1,200,000 
to  be  held  as  a  permanent  fund  with  the  interest  payable  each  year  toward  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  schools  on  the  basis  of  each  town’s  list  of  voters  and  the  amount  of 
taxable  property  by  a  law  amended  in  1820  to  limit  the  distribution  for  schools  to 
children  of  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  evidence  of  the  desire  to  prevent 
provincialism,  since,  as  Webster  expressed  it,  “as  a  citizen  of  the  American  empire, 
every  individual  has  a  national  interest  far  superior  to  all  others,”  the  State  had 
favored  the  impost  on  commerce.  The  cry  for  paper  currency  in  the  1780’s  awakened 
no  response  here.  Bancroft  says  this  was  because  “the  people,  as  they  were  frugal, 
industrious  and  honest,  dwelt  together  in  peace,  while  other  states  were  rent  by 
factions.” 

Growth  of  industries  was  meaning  newcomers  and  increase  of  population — by 
30,000  between  1782  and  1790 — and  also  the  passing  of  Puritanism  in  its  old  time 
sense.  It  was  to  be  well  on  toward  the  end  of  the  following  century  before  Sunday 
sobriety  did  not  begin  on  Saturday  evening  and  before  the  entire  household  did  not 
kneel  by  their  chairs  to  be  led  in  prayer  by  the  head  of  the  family  immediately  after 
breakfast  and,  often,  before  retiring  at  night.  “Grace”  was  always  said  before 
meat,  and  still  is,  among  descendants  of  early  settlers.  Sometimes  this  ceremony 
was  not  a  little  astonishing  to  the  unwonted,  as  in  the  case  of  a  farmhand  foreigner, 
who  was  about  to  help  himself  from  the  steaming  stack  of  “griddle-cakes”  the 
bustling  housewife  had  placed  in  the  center  of  the  snow-white  deal  table  and  the 
gray-whiskered  farmer,  solemnly  lifting  one  hand,  had  murmured,  “We’ll  say  a  few 
words  first.”  “Don’t  mind  me,”  rejoined  the  workman;  “say  what  you  like — 
.nothin’ll  spoil  my  appetite  this  morning.” 

It  was  in  the  atmosphere  that  this  was  the  land  of  frank  and  free  speaking,  with 
no  soil  for  aristocracy,  not  to  say  privacy;  the  “church-sitting”  formula,  brought 
from  the  Mother  Country,  was  more  and  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance,  and  in  daily  intercourse  truer  compliance  with  Hooker’s  words  on  equal¬ 
ity  was  coming  into  its  own.  A  Yankee  of  strong  opinion  there  always  was  to  be, 
though  “stiff-necked  Yankee,”  never,  with  any  comfort  to  himself.  The  effect  soon 
was  to  be  felt  in  politics  and  in  the  inviolable  General  Assembly  itself.  Like  the 
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“Rogerenes”  of  New  London  County,  to  whom  every  day  was  Sunday  and  to  be 
devoted  to  wild  performances,  all  sects  were  to  be  allowed  their  opportunity,  but 
no  more.  The  expression  “Church  of  England,”  with  Laud  forgotten,  was  no 
longer  anomalous;  it  could  not  be  in  the  presence  of  William  Samuel  Johnson. 

That  statement  leads  to  the  illumining  history  of  Samuel  Seabury,  America’s 
first  bishop,  whose  genial  portrait  is  an  appropriate  contribution  to  the  collection  at 
Trinity  College.  It  recalls  ancient  English  history  as  well  as  later  American.  As 
indicative  of  American  fairness,  he  ranks  with  the  patriarchal  William  White  in 
William  H.  Brown’s  volume,  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans  (Hart¬ 
ford,  1846).  The  Rev.  Mr.  White  prayed  for  Congress  instead  of  the  King  the 
moment  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  and  he  had  accepted  the  chap¬ 
laincy  of  Congress  in  the  perilous  time  when  the  British  still  occupied  Philadelphia. 
His  tall  figure  crowned  with  a  high  hat  and  a  wealth  of  long  white  hair  is  as  impres¬ 
sive  in  its  way  as  that  of  the  rotund  figure  and  bold  but  kindly  face  of  Seabury. 

Samuel  Seabury,  member  of  an  old  Colonial  family,  was  born  in  Groton,  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1729,  the  son  of  a  Congregational  clergyman,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1748  or  just  four  years  after  his  intimate  friend,  the  “Father  of  American  Epis¬ 
copacy,”  William  Samuel  Johnson  of  Fairfield.  He  was  a  medical  student  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  the  year  of  his  graduation  but  changing  his  calling,  he  was  ordained  as  an 
Episcopal  minister  in  London  in  1753,  settling  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
removing  thence  to  Westchester,  New  York.  He  was  among  those  pointed  out  by 
Dame  Rumor  as  having  Tory  leanings.  When  Captain  Isaac  Sears,  in  1775,  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  sense  of  outrage,  born  of  the  publications  of  a  New  York  Tory  press, 
had  determined  that  obliteration  was  the  most  effective  censorship  and,  gathering 
a  small  force  of  Connecticut  men,  raided  Westchester  and  among  others  seized  Mr. 
Seabury  and  then  the  James  Rivington  Press  in  New  York,  Seabury  was  buffeted 
but  calm.  New  York  authorities  appealed  to  Governor  Trumbull  to  take  action 
against  the  clergyman.  The  Governor  characteristically  replied  that  as  it  appeared 
to  be  a  New  York  affair,  he  would  leave  it  to  the  New  York  courts.  Judge  Nathan¬ 
iel  Fowler  and  “Lord”  Nathaniel  Underhill,  also  under  seizure,  recanted  their  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  Continental  Congress  but  Seabury  forwarded  to  the  Connecticut  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  a  memorial,  emphasizing  that  he  was  not  a  propagandist.  The  out¬ 
come  was  that  he  was  consigned  for  one  month’s  period  of  observation  in  the  home 
of  a  Mrs.  Lyman  in  New  Haven  where  he  made  the  pleasing  acquaintance  of  new 
and  American-loyal  friends. 

Largely  through  Johnson’s  efforts,  the  number  of  Episcopal  societies  in  the  State 
was  increasing  as  the  war  wore  on;  there  were  more  than  ten,  looked  after  by  a 
small  group  of  missionaries  at  such  meeting  places  as  they  could  find,  and  by  1783 
the  number  of  parishes  had  increased  to  twenty,  ill  supplied  with  funds,  among  them 
that  of  the  Rev.  John  R.  Marshall  in  Woodbury  where  meetings  were  held  in  the 
town  house  while  steps  were  taken  to  sell  their  glebe  and  to  build  a  church.  Mr. 
Marshall  was  a  well-educated  young  man  but  more  or  less  a  victim  of  energetic 
Sons  of  Liberty  in  his  territory.  On  March  25,  1783,  ten  of  the  fourteen  ordained 
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clergy  in  the  State  met  at  his  glebe  house — which  is  still  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
that  exceptionally  beautiful  Colonial  village — to  take  action  on  the  subject  of  a 
diocese  and  a  bishop.  They  were  spurred  on  by  the  energy  of  the  patriot  chaplain 
of  Congress,  William  White,  and  the  pamphlets  he  was  writing.  Mr.  Seabury  was 
their  choice  for  bishop  of  the  diocese  they  established  in  uniformity  with  the  p!an 
of  a  New  York  consociation  to  have  a  national  organization,  and  sent  the  clergy¬ 
man  to  England  to  be  consecrated.  There  he  was  to  learn  that  nothing  could  be 
done  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  throne.  He  was 
the  first  American  to  come  with  such  a  request.  It  was  not  till  1785  that  John 
Adams  in  person  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  petition  to  the 
bishops  asking  for  the  ordination  of  bishops  duly  elected  by  State  conventions  this 
side  of  the  water,  and  an  act  of  Parliament  was  secured  authorizing  the  consecra¬ 
tions  of  three — Bishops  White  of  Pennsylvania  and  Provost  of  New  York  in  1787 
and  Madison  of  Virginia  in  1790. 

As  everyone  knows  this  was  not  the  first  experience  New  Englanders  had  had 
with  the  Church  of  England,  and  Mr.  Seabury  was  not  the  first  to  devise  a  way 
to  success.  The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  was  bound  by  no  such  regulations ;  the 
bishops  were  non-jurors,  a  fact  which  carries  us  back  again  to  the  days  of  James  II. 
The  Scottish  Church  had  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary 
since  it  refused  to  consider  the  deposing  of  James  II  legal.  In  Aberdeen  Mr.  Sea¬ 
bury  received  the  boon  Connecticut  Episcopalians  desired,  on  November  14,  1784. 
On  his  return  he  was  chosen  rector  of  St.  James’  in  New  London,  assisted  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  Constitution  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  adopted  in  1789,  and  died 
in  New  London  February  2 5,  1796.  His  body  lies  in  the  chancel  of  St.  James’ 
Church  in  that  city.  His  successor  in  the  Episcopate  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abraham 
Jarvis  of  Christ  Church  in  Middletown.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  there  were 
sixty-two  parishes  in  the  State,  seventeen  clergymen  and  1,500  communicants. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 


Perils  of  Independence 


Political  Parties  Develop — First  Connecticut  Newspapers — A  Constitutional 
Convention — Dragged  into  War — Nullification  Rumored. 


In  1800,  the  horizon  for  men’s  reasoning  having  been  greatly  widened,  thought 
had  become  more  intense  and  complicated,  more  as  it  had  been  at  the  time  of  the 
Hooker  pilgrimage  from  Massachusetts.  But  the  seething  had  come  to  be  no  less 
than  then.  The  pioneers  had  had  their  way  regardless  of  Massachusetts  insinua¬ 
tions  as  to  their  motives  and  theories.  A  new  nation  had  now  been  established,  with 
great  rejoicing,  embodying  the  chief  of  those  original  ideas ;  perils  had  been  met,  had 
been  evaded  or  had  been  overcome.  Now  as  a  nation  there  was  a  new  peril,  more 
insidious,  more  complicated  and  more  personal,  though,  in  retrospect,  wholly  human 
in  the  development  of  that  constitutional  liberty  attained  in  1639.  This  fresh  peril 
was  party  politics.  In  establishing  for  a  nation  this  new  form  of  government  under 
the  sun,  it  might  be  that  the  voice  was  that  of  Jacob  but  the  hand  that  of  Esau. 

American  party  politics — again  unlike  those  of  any  other  nation — sprang  from 
the  same  root  as  the  freedom  of  man ;  they  stood  for  the  right  of  every  man  to 
think  for  himself;  but  if  the  people  who  had  achieved  for  the  first  time  in  history 
had  believed  that  that  meant  unselfishness,  they  were  to  be  disillusioned  on  Wash¬ 
ington’s  retirement  and  abnegation.  The  moment  was  distinct  from  any  in  ancient 
attempts  at  a  republic  chiefly  in  that  Washington  did  not  covet  a  sceptre.  In  this 
fact  Hooker  would  have  found  special  gratification.  There  were  men  like  Jefferson 
and  Adams  to  carry  on,  co-patriots,  imbued  with  the  Connecticut  principle  of  1639; 
but,  as  man  is  man,  there  were  groups  of  men  of  many  minds,  some  covetous  of 
being  able  to  sway  masses — “political  parties.”  If  Hooker’s  theory  owed  its  achieve¬ 
ment  to  paucity  in  numbers  of  those  concerned,  that  fact  was  now  to  he  attested, 
with  the  division  into  “federalists”  and  “anti-federalists”  or,  in  the  groping  for 
words — “democratic-republicans.”  Could  this  come  to  imply  “so  many  men,  so  many 
minds”  or,  for  the  covetous,  “catch  as  catch  can,”  literally  a  contest  for  spoils,  then 
ambition  was  to  mean  no  more  than  “that  sin  by  which  fell  the  angels.” 

Previously  contented,  patient  Connecticut  was  itself  to  illustrate  the  dangerous 
situation.  It  had  been  developing  something  akin  to  “landed  gentry”  though  their 
ability,  their  culture  and  their  generosity  were  realized;  if  they  swung  a  town  meet¬ 
ing,  the  people  came  to  see  that  it  was  for  the  general  good.  In  country  store  as 
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ai ound  the  health  they  discussed  these  things  in  general  uniformity;  they  rejoiced 
that  theii  Connecticut  idea  was  prevailing.  But  after  the  war — after  the  periods 
of  wars  in  which  their  sacrifices  for  a  century  and  a  half  had  been  heavy,  there  were 
many  who  had  been  broken.  Returning  from  their  wearying  marches  to  homes 
where  wives  and  little  children  were  worn  down  with  toil  and  sufferings,  and  by 
1800  beholding  handsome  dwellings  being  built  by  dollars  from  ships  in  which  they 
had  no  share  and  from  industries  where  they  must  work  for  a  pittance  or  starve — - 
the  commoners  whom  Hooker  had  had  in  mind  were  obliged  to  work  from  earliest 
sun-up  to  chore-time  to  get  enough  to  clothe  their  children  for  compulsory  school. 

They  could  know  about  the  outside  world,  if  they  had  a  moment  to  read,  for 
so-called  “news”-papers  contained  little  more  than  long  delayed  letters  from  foreign 
lands,  were  consequently  heavy  with  universal  woes  and  tantalizing  with  local  adver¬ 
tisements  of  goods  not  for  the  man  or  woman  whose  hours  of  toil  precluded  the 
possibility  of  reading  even  the  revered  Bible.  If  there  was  advertisement  of  a  cure 
for  “rheumatiz”  or  pain  in  the  back,  one  man’s  reading  was  sufficient  to  spread  the 
information  throughout  the  townships,  usually  on  the  church  doorsteps  or  in  the 
horse-sheds  at  the  rear.  And  even  as  to  that,  only  a  novelty  in  exegesis  was  drawing 
many  to  the  church  steps,  once  the  rural  forum.  Cause  of  apparent  inequity  in  divid¬ 
ing  up  what  of  real  profits  was  coming  into  the  hamlets  simply  had  to  be  discovered. 

There  was  no  editorializing  to  try  to  mold  public  opinion  one  way  or  the  other ; 
there  were  only  the  brilliant  scintillations  of  the  Hartford  Wits,  except  for  occa¬ 
sional  inferences  that  England  was  “still  in  the  dumps  at  loss  of  America  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  infringement  of  the  treaty  on  America’s  part  to  wage  another  war.” 
Thomas  Short  could  contend  for  the  honor  of  being  the  first  printer,  in  New  Lon¬ 
don  in  1709,  when  the  laws  were  being  distributed  only  to  town  clerks  and  in  manu¬ 
script.  Timothy  Green,  one  of  a  noted  family  of  publishers,  established  the  first 
printing  plant  at  New  London  in  1714.  In  1755,  after  advent  of  the  printing  press, 
James  Parker  and  Company  started  the  New  Haven  Gazette  (later  Connecticut 
Gazette),  the  first  “newspaper”;  Timothy  Green  the  New  London  Summary  in 
1758,  to  run  on  for  eighty  years.  Thomas  Green  established  the  Connecticut  Cour- 
ant  in  Hartford  in  1764 — to  live  to  be  today  the  oldest  paper  in  the  world  of  con¬ 
tinuous  publication  and  name.  In  New  Haven  appeared  the  Connecticut  Journal 
and  Post  Boy ,  by  Thomas  Green  (who  had  come  from  Hartford)  and  Samuel 
Green,  and  was  to  continue  till  1835.  Energetic  John  Trumbull  brought  out  in  Nor¬ 
wich  a  weekly  with  a  name  that  embraced  most  of  New  England  in  1773,  which 
was  changed  in  1776  to  Connecticut  Centinel,  and  also  a  small  paper  at  Stonington 
Point  in  1798.  Joel  Barlow  started  the  American  Mercury  in  Hartford  in  1784. 
New  Haven  had  its  Gazette  the  same  year  and  likewise  Middletown,  whose  Gazette 
continued  for  fifty  years.  Litchfield  had  its  Monitor  in  1784  and  Danbury  its 
Farmers’  Journal  in  1790.  Benjamin  Franklin  had  done  much,  with  the  type  he 
had  set  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  besides  his  Poor  Richard;  campaigns  were  waged 
with  “broadsides”  and  pamphlets  but  journalism  had  barely  been  conceived. 

The  Mercury  in  Hartford,  which  reflected  a  few  of  the  scintillations  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Wits,  changing  hands  like  most  of  its  contemporaries  before  it  had  lived  long, 
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was  the  first  to  take  on  a  real  political  color,  and  the  fact  that  that  color  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  anti-Federal  spelled  its  doom.  By  1809  Theodore  Dwight,  who  was  editor 
of  the  Connecticut  Mirror  and  continued  to  hold  that  title  till  1815,  had  deeply  tinged 
that  paper  with  Federalism.  The  Hartford  Courant,  which  had  come  into  the  hands 
of  William  Watson  in  1778,  then  into  the  hands  of  his  widow,  the  first  newspaper 
woman,  was  likewise  federalistic. 

The  Federal s  stoutly  contended  for  the  advancement  of  commerce  and  industry 
and  were  suspicious  of  intrigues  in  certain  other  states  in  Congress.  Those  of 
their  ilk  had  felt  proud  to  find  that  Connecticut  had  no  need  for  a  new  constitution 
when  the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted,  therein  differing  from  all  the  other 
states  except  Rhode  Island ;  it  was  necessary  only  to  delete  the  expressed  loyalty  to 
the  King  but  with  this  characteristic  saving  clause  in  the  resolution,  namely,  that  the 
charter  form  of  constitution  should  continue  “so  far  as  an  adherence  to  the  same 
will  be  consistent  with  the  absolute  independence  of  this  State  from  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain.” 

This  was  canny  but  was  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  first  partisan  division.  There 
were  those,  at  first  a  small  minority,  who  maintained  that  the  old  charter  clauses 
permitted  too  much  centralization  of  power ;  that  those  once  in  office  were  able  to 
continue  themselves  there  and  that  the  “council”  or  Senate  was  in  effect  self-per¬ 
petuating,  a  condition  not  consistent  with  the  growth  of  Connecticut  as  a  State 
under  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  criticism  aimed  at  the  charter  form  was  voiced 
by  but  few  and  the  source  of  it  was  reaffirmed  in  the  revision  of  the  statute  in 
1784.  Had  not  the  charter  been  vacated  by  England?  The  answer  seemed  plain 
but  the  question,  being  repeated  by  those  who  felt  the  government  was  being  kept 
in  the  hands  of  the  more  prosperous  and  better  educated,  was  taken  up  vigorously 
by  the  anti-Federalists  or  Democrat-Republicans  when  it  came  to  be  obvious  that 
there  must  be  contending  parties.  By  1800  the  opposition  party,  following  demarca¬ 
tion  in  Federal  affairs,  sharply  accentuated  in  the  voting  of  the  electoral  college, 
had  gained  such  respected  Connecticut  leaders  as  William  Williams  of  Lebanon,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  General  Erastus  Wolcott  of  East  Wind¬ 
sor,  General  James  Wadsworth  of  Durham,  Colonel  William  Worthington  of  Say- 
brook,  Colonel  Peter  Bulkley  of  Colchester,  Dr.  Benjamin  Yale  of  Killingworth, 
Captain  Abraham  Granger  of  Suffield  and  Joseph  Hopkins  of  Waterbury. 

After  the  national  victory  of  the  anti-Federalists,  an  incident  in  New  Haven 
served  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  two  parties  locally.  Elizur  Goodrich  was 
holding  the  important  office  of  collector  of  the  port,  under  appointment  by  President 
Adams.  He  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  House  to  accept  the  appointment  and  the 
patrons  of  the  port  were  much  pleased.  Jefferson  removed  him  as  one  of  the  “mid¬ 
night  appointees”  and  appointed  Judge  Samuel  Bishop  in  his  place.  The  action 
aroused  the  ire  of  such  of  the  newspapers  as  made  editorial  comments  while  New 
Haven  citizens  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  President,  regretting  that  change  of 
administration  should  thus  interfere  with  administration  of  local  offices.  The  whole 
story  of  Jefferson’s  courtesy  toward  the  French  Republic,  before  the  Talleyrand 
debacle,  was  rehearsed  in  argument  against  the  passage  by  the  Federalists  of  the 
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Alien  Act  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  pro-France  propaganda; 
feeling  hardly  had  begun  to  cool  after  the  Federalists  in  the  Lower  House  of  Con¬ 
gress  had  considered  voting  for  Burr  for  President,  when  the  tie  vote  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  college  for  him  and  Jefferson  had  thrown  the  matter  into  the  House,  and  finally 
the  Federalists  had  refrained  from  voting  at  all ;  the  suspicions  entertained  by  one 
party  toward  the  other  were  to  work  the  downfall  of  the  Federalists,  and  there 
were  doubts  and  anxiety  throughout  the  north,  intensified  by  the  attitude  of  both 
France  and  England.  An  important  adjunct  was  the  removal  of  what  was  in  Con¬ 
necticut  only  a  slight  property  and  tax-paying  qualification  for  a  voter. 

As  Washington  had  foreseen,  and  as  European  observers  had  commented,  the 
perfecting  of  national  foundations  might  be  interfered  with  by  the  development  of 
partisanship.  That  was  human,  and  beneath  it  all  was  developing  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  new  to  the  world.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  fault  in  an  old 
machine ;  rather,  it  was  effort  to  prevent  a  flaw  in  a  new  one.  There  were  to  be 
many  distracting  tests — and  what  with  lack  of  homogeneity  and  increase  of  party 
labels  there  may  be  still  more  to  come.  The  Republic  is  comparatively  young. 
There  cannot  be  too  much  study  of  its  past. 

The  successful  effort  to  change  the  Constitution  in  a  way  to  prevent  such  an 
occurrence  as  that  when  Jefferson  and  Burr  were  tied  and  the  dangers  of  civil  war 
were  thereby  revealed  did  not  find  favor  among  Federalists  in  Connecticut,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Delaware.  The  dissension  furnished  the  anti-s  their  opportunity  to 
press  their  demand  for  a  State  constitutional  convention.  This  effort  did  not  mate¬ 
rialize  till  1804  when  delegates  from  ninety-seven  towns  assembled  in  New  Haven, 
professedly  to  separate  the  chief  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  powers  and  to 
prevent  possibility  of  tampering  with  election  laws.  Major  William  Judd  of  Farm¬ 
ington  presided  over  the  session,  which  was  held  behind  closed  doors  and  ended 
with  an  address  to  the  people,  to  be  followed  by  a  pamphlet  war  in  which  some  of 
the  Federalists  sided  with  the  anti’s.  The  fall  election  showed  increase  in  the  Fed¬ 
eralist  vote,  and  the  General  Assembly  revoked  the  commission  of  five  justices  of 
the  peace  since  “it  is  improper  to  trust  the  administration  of  the  laws  to  persons 
who  hold  and  teach  that  government  is  a  usurpation.” 

Further  action  was  postponed  by  the  intervention  of  what  was  considered  an 
attempt  of  England  to  regain  jurisdiction  over  the  country.  In  the  somewhat  list¬ 
less  Presidential  election  in  1804,  the  State’s  electoral  college,  headed  by  Governor 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  2d,  voted  for  Federalists  Pinckney  and  King  along  with  only 
five  other  individuals,  from  Delaware  and  Maryland.  Trumbull’s  associates  were 
Lewis  B.  Sturges,  John  Treadwell,  David  Smith,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Asher  Miller, 
David  Daggett,  Sylvester  Gilbert  and  Joshua  Huntington. 

The  immediate  woe  had  been  pending  since  1793,  when  England  had  become 
embroiled  in  the  French  upheavals  and  Washington  had  declared  America  neutral 
while  Jefferson  was  very  gracious  to  the  representatives  from  France.  Untouched 
by  the  European  quarrels,  the  effect  for  America  was  the  gaining  of  practically  all 
carrying  trade  on  the  seas,  which  now  included  the  rich  ports  ol  China;  the  people 
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could  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  political  disturbances;  the  North  need  no  longer 
repine  over  Jefferson’s  having  used  the  Nation’s  money  to  extend  boundaries  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  thereby  supposedly  destroying  the  national  equilibrium.  New  Eng¬ 
land  was  rejoicing  in  her  sea-carrying  trade.  When  Napoleon  appeared  upon  the 
world-stage,  England  realized  that  she  could  not  successfully  cope  with  him  when 
his  ports  were  open  to  receiving  supplies  from  all  ports  of  the  world,  brought  mostly 
in  American  bottoms.  Forthwith  her  Orders  in  Council,  1806-07,  forbade  neutral 
ships  to  trade  with  France  or  her  allies.  Napoleon’s  reaction  was  a  “decree”  for¬ 
bidding  neutral  trade  with  England. 

Jefferson’s  first  act,  in  his  abhorrence  of  war,  was  to  secure  passage  of  an 
embargo  measure.  New  England  was  put  in  the  position  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
in  1798  when  the  Congress  had  passed  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  what  time  Jef¬ 
ferson  had  not  frowned  upon  the  French  emissaries  though  they  were  making 
slanderous  attacks  upon  President  Adams  through  the  New  York  press,  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  for  Kentucky  and  Madison  for  Virginia  wrote  resolutions  for  their  states 
expressing  objection  to  a  degree  which  many  interpreted  as  signal  for  secession. 
Now  the  President’s  embargo  action  was  crushing  New  England. 

Crude  but  plentiful  broadcasts  jeered  the  President’s  alleged  pusillanimity  when, 
immediately  after  the  embargo  orders,  the  British  cruiser  Leopard,  at  the  entrance 
to  Chespeake  Bay,  fired  a  broadside  into  the  new  United  States  frigate  Chesapeake 
as  she  was  leaving  port,  killing  several  men,  and  then  quietly  returning  to  her  station. 
This  as  Jefferson  himself  expressed  it  was  the  purpose  of  taking  off  “part  of  the 
crew  after  having  ascertained  that  the  seamen  demanded  were  natives  of  the  United 
States.”  He  promptly  ordered  all  British  war  vessels  to  quit  American  waters. 
Simultaneously  there  were  reports  of  like  cases  of  forcible  seizure  and  brutal  con¬ 
duct  in  ports  as  far  away  as  China.  That  fall  the  Connecticut  Legislature  adopted 
resolutions  calling  for  a  speedy  removal  of  the  grievances,  for  the  “peace,  honor 
and  happiness  of  the  states.” 

New  England’s  present  outcry,  when  ships  began  to  rot  at  the  wharves  and 
there  were  new  financial  crashes  every  week,  in  like  manner  stirred  suspicion  of  her 
loyalty.  “Nullification” — the  right  of  a  State  to  declare  a  law  or  proclamation 
unconstitutional  and  not  binding — was  the  greatest  peril  to  confront  the  new  govern¬ 
ment.  So  it  had  been  held  in  the  matter  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia ;  so  it  was  now, 
only  nine  years  later.  The  South  was  hardly  less  hit  since  the  market  for  its  crops 
was  gone  and  it  was  under  the  burden  of  supporting  its  useless  slaves.  Convinced 
of  this,  the  President  consented  to  a  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act  and  the  passage 
of  a  non-intercourse  act,  in  1809,  limiting  the  prohibition  of  trade  to  England  and 
France. 

This  legislation  he  offered  to  repeal  in  1810  on  condition  that  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  would  revoke  their  decrees.  Napoleon  assented  but — to  use  the  Yankee 
expression  — “with  his  tongue  in  his  check” ;  England  refused ;  France  resorted  to 
confiscation  of  cargoes.  Manufacturing  received  an  impetus  but  was  discouraged 
by  smuggling. 

“It  was  mere  bankruptcy  for  the  whole  country,”  as  Woodrow  Wilson  was  to 
express  it  in  his  history;  “New  Englanders  .  .  .  thought  it  significant  enough  that 
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this  came  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Virginian,  leader  of  the  South  and  West.”  The 
future  I  resident  wrote  further  that  on  the  passing  of  the  Enforcement  Act,  in 
1:809,  providing  for  heavy  bonds  if  any  boat  should  be  found  with  products  of 
American  farms  or  factories  aboard,  ‘‘the  temper  of  New  England  broke  down,  as 
the  temper  of  Virginia  and  Rentucky  had  broken  down  under  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws.”  Massachusetts  thereupon  was  enraged  against  “unreasonable,  aribitrary  and 
unconstitutional  searches.”  When  Secretary  of  War  Dearborn  called  on  Connect¬ 
icut  s  Governor  Trumbull  to  direct  militia  to  help  enforce  the  law,  this  son  of 
Brother  Jonathan  flatly  refused,  and  plainly  declared  his  determination  to  defy 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  government.  ‘Conceiving,  as  I  do,  and  believing  it 


EBENEZER  AVERY  HOUSE,  THAMES  STREET,  GROTON 
(Shelter  afforded  wounded  and  dying-  soldiers  here  after  massacre  at  Fort  Griswold, 

September  6,  1781) 

(Courtesy  of  “The  Day,”  New  London) 

to  be  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  in  this  state,’  he  said,  ‘that  the  law 
of  Congress  for  a  more  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  embargo  is  unconstitutional  in 
many  of  its  provisions  .  .  .  my  mind  has  been  led  to  a  decided  and  serious  deter¬ 
mination  to  refuse  compliance  with  your  request,  and  to  have  no  agency  in  the 
appointments  which  the  president  has  been  pleased  to  refer  to  me.’  ” 

It  was  to  be  revealed  that  already  John  Quincy  Adams  had  told  Mr.  Jefferson 
that  New  England  contemplated  nullifying  the  embargo  and  defeating  the  laws, 
and  that  secession,  it  might  be,  and  union,  or  at  least  alliance,  with  England  would 
follow.  Of  this  the  future  President  Wilson  says:  “Here  was  a  notable  sign  of  the 
times!  John  Adams’  son,  bred  in  the  strictest  school  of  federalism,  and  himself 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  had  of  a  sudden  left  his  party,  had  voted  for  the 
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embargo,  and  now,  cool  and  distant  though  he  was  with  all  men,  came  forward  to 
warn  and  counsel  Thomas  Jefferson  and  shield  the  country  from  the  consequences 
of  the  Federal  party’s  folly.  Mr.  Jefferson  knew  at  once  how  singular  and  signifi¬ 
cant  a  thing  had  happened ;  knew  that  Mr.  Adams  had  acted  from  a  love  of  duty, 
not  from  love  of  him;  felt  a  touch  of  panic  himself;  and  acted  as  the  crisis  seemed 
to  demand.”  “The  end  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  term  was  at  hand,  his  successor  chosen, 
his  party’s  supremacy  secure,  and  concession  could  be  made  without  material  sacri¬ 
fice.”  March  i,  a  non-intercourse  act  was  put  through,  liberating  trade  with  all 
ports  except  those  of  England  and  France. 

The  Federalist  party  showed  signs  of  revival  north  and  south,  but  “handed 
their  one-time  principles  over  to  the  Republicans  .  .  .  who  used  power  as  freely, 
and  stretched  the  constitution  with  as  little  compunction  in  the  using,  as  the  fed¬ 
eralists  before  it.” 

Connecticut  breathed  more  easily  when  England’s  representative  at  Washington 
gladly  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  the  Orders  in  Council ;  Connecticut  ships  prepared 
for  the  sea  again  and  the  Democrat-Republicans  were  in  better  odor  when  word 
suddenly  came  that  the  English  representative’s  joy-creating  agreement  had  been 
repudiated  and  the  non-intercourse  act  was  left  subject  to  revival  if  either  of  the 
warring  nations  should  give  offense.  England  would  make  no  promise  till  France 
did;  France  would  agree  if  America  would  “cause  their  rights  to  be  respected  by 
England” ;  which  obviously  meant  that  Napoleon  would  continue  seizing  American 
shipping  on  any  seas  as  carriers  for  England. 

In  this  there  was  ample  cause  for  war,  but  President  Madison,  Jefferson’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  had  no  army  and  the  navy  had  been  discontinued  before  this  need  of  one 
had  developed.  Revenues  had  been  cut  to  a  minimum  and  Madison  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  reviving  them,  being  a  man  of  peace.  He  would  make  another  appeal  to 
England.  But  when  England  would  not  withdraw  her  “orders”  and  Madison 
believed  he  had  been  deceived,  he  realized  that  war  was  inevitable  and  that  Amer¬ 
ican  shippers  had  been  lured  to  further  loss.  Ships  and  cargoes  were  confiscated 
anywhere,  at  a  loss  of  over  $10,000,000  in  a  single  season;  Napoleon  could  rejoice 
- — an  American  program  of  peace  was  to  result  in  war.  Despite  the  cries  from  New 
England,  it  took  the  President  the  whole  of  the  year  1811  to  appreciate  the  duplicity 
of  Napoleon  and  the  stubbornness  of  England  who  realized  her  own  desperate 
straits. 

Then,  which  of  the  nations  to  attack?  France  was  doing  the  more  harm,  her 
fleet  cruising  the  seas  with  avowed  purpose  of  burning  American  vessels.  But 
against  England  there  was  the  old  complaint  of  impressment  of  sailors.  When 
America  had  been  building  up  her  merchant  marine,  many  an  English  sailor  had 
seized  the  opportunity  to  slip  anchor  in  the  King’s  service  and  get  better  pay  in 
the  American.  With  increasing  demand  for  seamen,  America  was  not  particular. 
Naturalization  papers  were  easily  forged.  English  ships  seized  about  a  thousand  of 
these  a  year  and  now,  under  pressure,  were  not  particular  in  picking  the  men.  “Once 
an  Englishman,  always  an  Englishman,”  they  said.  A  goodly  number  of  native- 
born  Americans  had  to  obey  the  rough  commands  from  armed  raiders.  And  the 
United  States  government  had  not  the  wherewithal  to  protect  or  rescue  them. 
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In  the  Congress,  where  Henry  Clay  was  speaker  and  John  C.  Calhoun  a  leading 
member,  it  was  difficult  to  discriminate,  between  requirements  or  between  possibil¬ 
ities.  On  this  point  Mr.  Wilson  says :  “Actual  outrages  often  accompanied  the 
ceaseless  impressments,  and  only  the  embargo,  which  kept  ships  in  port,  had  thrown 
the  matter  for  a  little  into  the  background.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  let  it  go  almost  without 
protest  since  his  commissioners  had  failed  to  induce  England  to  abandon  it.  It  was 
now  clearly  an  afterthought  as  a  ground  for  war.”  He  adds:  “There  was  no 
excitement  in  the  country;  only  a  vague  irritation  and  fretfulness.”  (He  would 
appear  to  have  overlooked  Connecticut.)  “But,”  he  resumes,  “the  drift  had  set  in, 
and  the  majority  went  with  it,  dragging  the  country.” 

In  April,  1812,  an  embargo  act  was  passed  and  on  June  18  war  was  declared 
— the  “second  war  for  independence,”  many  call  it.  It  was  a  man-sized  proposition 
for  a  group  of  former  Colonies,  without  soldiers,  marines  or  seamen  and  without 
calling  for  a  cent  of  appropriation.  In  the  absence  of  cable,  Congress  had  not  known 
that  on  June  17  Parliament  had  repealed  the  Orders  in  Council! 

Not  only  were  there  no  men  in  service,  no  appropriation  and  no  currency  to 
speak  of,  but  the  preceding  session  had  failed  to  recharter  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  one  financial  agency.  Notwithstanding  this,  Congress  authorized  Pres¬ 
ident  Madison  to  raise  an  army  of  from  6,000  to  25,000,  to  call  for  50,000  volun¬ 
teers  and  to  employ  100,000  militia. 

Connecticut,  long  eager  for  some  sort  of  action  even  up  to  the  point — if  a  Wash¬ 
ington  rumor  could  be  believed — where  she  was  willing  to  withdraw  from  a  fallen 
union,  said  she  surely  would  allow  recruiting  for  the  army;  as  for  the  militia,  it 
certainly  was  available  to  the  last  man  as  it  always  had  been ;  but  also,  and  as  always 
had  been,  since  the  remembered  days  of  New  York’s  Colonial  Governor  Fletcher, 
the  officers  must  be  those  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  a  charter  right 
never  to  be  relinquished  to  this  day ;  and  by  terms  of  the  Constitution,  the  soldiery 
could  be  used  only  “to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections  and 
repel  invasions.”  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  likewise  quoted  that  pro¬ 
vision. 

The  President  retaliated  by  withdrawing  all  Federal  troops  from  New  England, 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  being  pointed  out  on  one  hand  that  here  would  be 
an  opportunity  to  add  to  the  holdings  of  the  United  States  by  seizing  Canada  or 
making  a  stand  against  effort  by  England  to  add  to  Canadian  Territory,  both  of 
which  efforts  actually  were  to  be  made. 

Further  to  quote  Woodrow  Wilson:  “The  income  of  the  government  never 
while  the  war  lasted  rose  above  ten  millions  a  year;  but  its  expenses  for  the  war 
turned  out  to  be  from  thirty  to  forty  millions  per  annum.  Loans  had  constantly  to 
be  resorted  to ;  most  of  the  money  of  the  country  was  in  New  England  or  at  the 
great  ports,  where  the  war  was  hopelessly  unpopular ;  men  were  inclined  to  refuse 
to  aid  a  government  which  already  more  than  once  ruined  aid  and  prostrated  busi¬ 
ness _ if  only  to  show  their  temper  in  affairs ;  and  the  credit  of  the  country  fell  lower 

and  lower.  Congress  was  compelled  at  last  to  resort  to  the  very  excise  taxes  which 
all  Republicans  had  so  hotly  condemned  the  Federalists  for  imposing;  to  lay  direct 
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taxes  on  such  articles  of  personal  use  as  household  furniture  and  watches ;  and 
finally,  when  the  war  was  over  but  not  the  difficulties  of  finance,  to  reestablish  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  (April,  1816).  A  few  light  duties  on  imports  could  not 
support  the  government  when  every  principal  harbor  of  the  country  was  blockaded.”* 


*  Note — Liberal  references  have  been  made  to  President  Wilson’s  volumes.  The  reason  is 
that  few  other  writers  appear  to  have  given  so  definitely  the  real  New  England  and  all-American 
atmospheres  in  what  actually  was  an  outstanding  period  for  Connecticut  and  yet  a  period  gen¬ 
erally  left  murky  even  in  Connecticut.  He  furnished  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
authorities  whose  writings  he  had  consulted  along  with  official  records,  the  result  being  that  he 
set  forth  in  his  pages  the  actual  conditions  in  Connecticut  and  throughout  the  country  through 
the  years  just  preceding  the  War  of  1812,  lack  of  conception  of  which  has  led  to  many  endur¬ 
ing  distortions,  local  and  general.  He  was  writing  at  the  time  he  was  professor  of  jurisprudence 
and  politics  at  Wesleyan  University  in  Middletown,  on  the  eve  of  his  election  to  the  presidency 
of  Princeton  University,  and  hence  prior  to  his  election  to  the  Governorship  of  New  Jersey  and 
then  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  as  chief  of  the  “party  of  Jefferson.”  He  did  not 
dwell  upon  the  war  incidents  themselves. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 


Second  TV ar  of  Independence 


Choice  of  England  as  Foe,  Connecticut  Disapproving — Fame  for  Her  Sons — 
Hull’s  Quick  Victory — Militia  at  New  London — Essex  Suffers — Elements 
of  Discord. 


The  obvious  in  the  War  of  1812  itself  is  the  British  insolence  and  the  American 
grit.  As  to  the  insolence,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  England  realized  that  she  her¬ 
self  was  to  be  the  last  hope  of  Europe  against  the  Emperor.  The  younger  Pitt  had 
been  recalled  to  service  as  Prime  Minister;  Nelson  had  turned  the  tide  on  the  seas 
at  Trafalgar,  but  Napoleon  was  steadily  fastening  his  yoke  on  all.  England’s  stake 
never  had  been  so  great.  Her  insolence  and  impressment  of  seamen  was  in  accord 
with  the  European  custom  at  that  world-vital  hour.  This  fact  the  American  Con¬ 
gress,  struggling  with  the  debt  incurred  in  winning  independence,  incidentally  scotch¬ 
ing  the  Barbary  states’  pirates  in  their  home  nest  and  withal  adjusting  its  holdings, 
could  not  appreciate.  Furthermore,  America  was  experiencing  the  throes  of  the 
birth  of  political  parties,  dangerous  as  Washington  had  feared  they  might  be,  and 
fatal  as  certain  orators  had  feared  they  would  be.  The  responsibility  for  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  those  throes  lay,  for  a  part,  in  the  world-lack  of  experience  in  a  birth  of  that 
nature  and,  for  the  rest,  in  the  ferocity  Napoleon’s  wars  had  engendered.  New 
England — Connecticut — was  a  particular  victim.  Hence,  the  grave  importance  to 
this  often  misinterpreted  hour  in  human  history. 

The  frigate  Constitution ,  equipped  with  guns  from  the  Lakeville  mines,  was 
patrolling  the  coast  whence  the  most  part  of  England  s  fleet  had  betaken  itself  to 
wider  sea  courses.  The  frigate  had  had  her  baptism  of  fire  on  the  Barbary  coast, 
where  also  her  commander,  Isaac  Hull,  of  Derby  nativity  and  merchantman  experi¬ 
ence,  had  won  his  promotion  to  captaincy,  was  now  commodore  and  was  to  be  a 
naval  commissioner.  He  sighted  nothing  till  off  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  he  came 
upon  the  British  Guevrikve  and  attacked  at  once  with  such  effectiveness  that  in  half 
an  hour  the  Britisher  was  a  hopeless  hulk  and  the  Constitution  was  enteiing  popular 
history  with  the  affectionate  name,  ‘‘Old  Ironsides.”  Dearborn,  officer  in  the  Rev¬ 
olution  and  Jefferson’s  Secretary  of  War,  now  collector  at  the  Boston  port,  was 
given  command  of  the  army,  and  Governor  William  Hull  of  Michigan  Territory, 
another  native  of  Derby,  uncle  of  Isaac  Hull,  was  to  rue  the  day  that  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  four  brigadiers.  He  went  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  with  no  specific 
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instructions  but  conscious  that  the  vigilant  General  Brock  was  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Upper  Canada  and  that  the  British  controlled  Lake  Erie.  Hastily  he  shipped  his 
supplies  for  Detroit  but  actually  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  considerably  reen¬ 
forced  by  Brock’s  Indians,  to  whom  he  soon  surrendered.  He  was  court-martialed 
and  sentenced  to  death  but  was  saved  by  reason  of  his  Revolution  record  and  popu¬ 
lar  belief  that  the  other  aged  general,  Dearborn,  was  largely  responsible.  The 
defeat  had  occurred  three  days  before  Isaac  Hull’s  victory.  (Both  Hulls  were 
descendants  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Hull  of  Stratford  who  would  not  leave  his  people  to 
become  president  of  Yale.)  Captain  Isaac  Chauncey  of  Connecticut,  out  of  the 
merchant  marine,  was  another  Connecticut  man  to  display  his  ability  in  the  war 
service.  His  force  checked  the  advance  on  Lake  Ontario  and  were  to  capture  a 
schooner  carrying  a  supply  of  specie. 

The  land  fighting  was  in  accord  with  the  purpose  of  Democrat-Republicans  to 
acquire  Canada  even  though  there  were  no  proper  forces  or  supplies,  say  nothing 
of  comprehension — urged  on  by  the  eloquence  of  Speaker  John  C.  Calhoun.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  Peter  B.  Porter  of  Salisbury  birth, 
to  command  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  volunteers  at  Chippawa  and  Lundy’s 
Lane,  and  in  1815  to  decline  the  appointment  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army, 
had  made  the  committee’s  report.  It  favored  immediate  war  which  had  been  voted 
in  secret  session  after  considerable  fierce  opposition,  based  on  the  ground  that  the 
war  would  be  helping  Napoleon,  that  England  could  be  brought  to  terms  without 
war  and  that  the  country  was  wholly  unfit  for  open  hostilities,  ground  upon  which 
President  Madison  himself  stood  but  from  which  he  retired  in  order  to  be  free  in 
the  coming  political  campaign.  New  England — Vermont  excepted — rang  with  pro¬ 
tests.  Pulpit  as  well  as  press  joined,  in  the  interests  of  commerce  and  agriculture, 
with  belief  that  the  country  was  not  united  or  prepared  and  with  practical  certainty 
that  the  English  administration,  which,  indeed,  had  canceled  the  Orders  in  Council, 
would  come  to  its  senses.  The  denunciations  from  the  pulpit  set  forth  that  England 
was  the  only  English-speaking  Protestant  power.  In  the  North,  sense  of  maritime 
injustices  still  weighed  heavily,  to  be  sure,  but  in  western  regions  men  who  were 
conquering  the  wilderness  felt  with  Jackson  that  they  could  “whip  their  weight  in 
wildcats”  and  that  Canada  should  be  theirs.  It  was  that  spirit  which  was  to  win  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Connecticut  State  government  had  been  elected  in  1811.  John  Treadwell, 
sturdy,  old-school  Farmington  man  who  had  succeeded  Jonathan  Trumbull,  2d,  as 
Governor  after  eleven  years  and  a  half  as  Deputy-Governor,  was  now  succeeded  by 
Roger  Griswold,  of  Norwich,  who  was  son  of  Governor  Matthew  Griswold  of 
Lyme.  The  Legislature  assembled  in  August  of  1812,  again  asserted  its  control  over 
its  militia,  in  common  with  other  New  England  states  and  despite  the  protests  of 
the  Federal  government,  ordered  the  purchase  of  additional  arms  and  the  enlist¬ 
ment  of  two  regiments  under  command  of  General  Nathaniel  Terry  of  New  Haven 
and  the  equipment  of  15,000  militia  to  resist  invasion.  Full  permission  was  granted 
the  Federal  government  to  enlist  men  in  the  State  as  individuals ;  the  request  of 
the  Federal  government  for  troops  under  Federal  directions  and  officers  was  denied 
since  there  was  neither  invasion  nor  insurrection. 
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The  regular  militia,  aside  from  the  two  independent  companies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  s  Foot  Guard,  was  under  command  of  Major-General  Solomon  Cowles  for 
the  first  division,  Major-General  John  Hubbard  for  the  second,  Major-General  Wil¬ 
liam  Williams  for  the  third  and  Major-General  Augustine  Taylor  for  the  fourth,  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  in  each  brigade  and  an  artillery  organization  with  the  second 
division.  For  men  in  service  the  uniform  was  blue  with  white  lining ;  red  stand-up 
collar,  corners  of  skirts  turned  up  and  connected  with  a  strip  of  red  cloth  cut 
diamond-shape  and  trimmed  with  blue  cord;  helmet  of  black  jerk  leather  with  a 
strip  of  bear-skin  from  the  front  across  the  crown  to  the  back ;  black  feather  with 
red  tip  and  a  cockade  four  inches  in  diameter  made  of  black  feathers. 

The  air  was  heavy  with  foreboding,  especially  inasmuch  as  the  government  had 
left  Connecticut  to  look  out  for  her  own  shores,  and  when  England  resorted  to 
blockading  that  became  a  serious  matter.  In  reliefs  the  enrolled  men  and  the  militia 
saw  duty,  mostly  east  of  the  Connecticut.  Memory  of  the  days  of  Tryon  and  Arn¬ 
old  increased  the  anxiety.  The  resort  to  blockading  was  not  till  after  Decatur, 
Lawrence  and  Bainbridge  had  supplemented  Hull’s  victory  on  the  waters.  In  all, 
about  i, 600  men  were  early  recruited  into  the  Federal  service.  Some  of  these 
assisted  the  youthful  Captain  Oliver  H.  Perry  in  his  almost  hopeless  order,  in  sav¬ 
ing  the  great  Northwest,  when  he  had  to  build  his  Lake  Erie  ships  out  of  green 
timber  and  make  his  sailors  out  of  material  equally  green. 

Few  exploits  were  more  brilliant  or  effective  than  that  of  Commodore  Thomas 
McDonough  on  Lake  Champlain.  As  of  old,  in  Burgoyne’s  day,  the  British  idea 
was  to  sever  New  England  by  cutting  through  Lake  Champlain  from  Canada  to 
New  York.  Dowie  was  well  equipped  to  blaze  the  way  but  McDonough,  inadequate 
as  his  outfit  seemed  to  be,  defeated  him  and  threw  him  back,  in  the  year  1814,  cap¬ 
turing  all  his  larger  ships.  Of  Delaware  birth,  Middletown  became  his  home  after 
his  marrying  into  one  of  the  prominent  families ;  he  was  feted  in  Connecticut  cities 
and  when  he  died,  while  commanding  the  American  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  in 
1825,  his  body  was  brought  to  Middletown  for  burial. 

Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  Jr.,  grandson  of  the  general  in  the  Revolution,  who 
became  a  distinguished  western  pioneer,  was  a  Middletown  contemporary  who  was 
honored  with  the  appointment  as  Postmaster-General  to  succeed  Gideon  Granger, 
early  in  1814.  He  was  to  become  Chief  Justice  and  receive  brevet  as  colonel  in  the 
United  States  Army  after  removing  to  Ohio;  engaged  in  the  Indian  warfare,  was 
United  States  district  judge  in  Michigan  Territory,  Senator  from  Ohio  in  1808, 
Governor  in  1810  and  a  leader  in  the  heavy  service  imposed  upon  that  section  by  the 
War  of  1812. 

Commodore  Stephen  Decatur,  Jr.,  son  of  that  Captain  Decatur  who  had  spread 
terror  among  French  privateers  in  the  1790’s,  shared  with  Connecticut  soldiers  the 
one  special  anxiety  in  this  State  which  kept  companies  on  duty  around  New  London 
for  more  than  a  year.  Decatur  was  of  Rhode  Island  ancestry  but  was  as  much  at 
home  in  Connecticut  as  in  his  native  State.  For  bravery  and  efficiency  in  the  war¬ 
ring  around  Tripoli  he  had  been  rewarded  with  a  sword  and  gold  medal  by  Con¬ 
gress.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812  he  was  given  command  of  a  squadron 
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off  the  Atlantic  coast  and  on  October  12  made  the  first  notable  capture — that  of  the 
frigate  Macedonian.  When  the  British  took  recourse  to  blockading,  he  found  him¬ 
self  bottled  up  with  his  frigate  the  United  States  in  New  London  Harbor  early  in 
1813  and  eventually  compelled  to  take  his  boats  as  far  up  the  Thames  as  possible. 
Fort  Ledyard  and  Fort  Trumbull  had  been  conditioned  and  companies  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  soldiers,  by  turns,  were  kept  on  duty  there  and  in  the  vicinity  more  than  a 
year.  The  guard  was  ample  to  keep  the  enemy  from  getting  at  the  hero  of  Tripoli 
or  to  devastate  the  city  and  the  neighborhood.  In  January,  1814,  he  made  the  most 
of  an  opportunity  to  steal  out  overland  to  New  York  whence  he  sailed  in  the  frigate 
President,  but  grounded  on  Sandy  Hook.  After  a  battle  of  four  hours  he  was 
overcome  and  with  his  vessel  as  a  prize  was  taken  to  Bermuda.  Soon  paroled,  he 
sailed  in  May,  1815,  from  New  York  with  a  fleet  to  operate  against  Algiers  and  had 
captured  two  vessels  when  that  war  ended,  with  a  treaty  minus  a  demand  for  tribute, 
and  giving  up  all  prisoners.  Arranging  that  both  Tripoli  and  Tunis  rulers  should 
be  included  in  this,  an  end  was  put  to  the  enslavement  of  American  seamen  by  the 
Corsairs.  On  his  return  in  November,  1815,  he  was  made  navy  commissioner  and 
resided  in  Joel  Barlow’s  fine  house  in  Washington  when  he  was  killed  in  a  duel  with 
Commodore  James  Barron. 

The  night  of  April  7,  1814,  ships  from  the  blockading  squadron  anchored  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  where  there  were  no  defenses,  and  sent  two  launches 
and  four  barges  up  to  the  little  hamlet  of  Essex  where  there  was  shipping  and  boat¬ 
building.  Marines  went  ashore,  broke  into  houses  for  ammunition  and  set  fire  to 
the  shipping,  doing  altogether  damage  amounting  to  $200,000.  On  their  return  trip 
they  stopped  at  historic  Saybrook,  where  Lion  Gardiner  had  had  his  Colony  fort, 
but  were  held  off  by  the  hastily  assembled  militia  which  mustered  a  few  small  pieces 
of  artillery.  On  this  the  State  emphasized  its  prayer  to  the  President  for  aid  at 
such  points  and  strengthened  its  own  quota.  A  privateer,  the  Liverpool  Packet, 
playing  havoc  with  trade  along  the  Sound,  was  put  to  flight  by  a  flotilla  of  thirteen 
gunboats,  after  which  Commodore  Lewis  convoyed  to  safety  more  than  fifty  ves¬ 
sels  that  had  been  tied  up.  All  along  the  northern  coast  the  effect  of  the  blockade 
was  being  felt. 

No  point  was  in  greater  peril  than  Stonington,  but  it  was  not  till  August  9  that 
two  frigates,  a  bomb  ship  and  a  brig,  commanded  by  Commodore  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy,  hove  in  sight.  John  Cotton  Smith  of  Sharon,  who  had  succeeded  Griswold 
as  Governor,  tried  to  hurry  a  force  from  New  London  to  assist,  but  none  could  be 
spared.  Hardy’s  display  of  a  flag  of  truce  relieved  the  tension.  A  delegation  of 
citizens  was  sent  out  to  confer  with  him.  What  Hardy  wanted  was  to  give  them 
notice,  that,  under  orders,  he  was  to  destroy  the  town,  but  he  would  allow  an  hour 
for  the  removal  of  the  women  and  children.  The  reply  was  defiant.  The  people 
threw  up  a  fortification  on  the  little  peninsula  on  which  the  borough  now  stands  and 
to  it  dragged  their  six  and  eighteen  pounders.  The  shower  of  shells  and  rockets 
began  falling  but  the  barges  that  had  drawn  nearer  had  found  the  water  too  shallow 
and  one  of  them  had  been  hit  and  badly  damaged.  At  sunrise,  when  the  war  ves- 
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sels  opened  fire  again,  the  veteran  gunner  Captain  Jeremiah  Holmes  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  recruits  had  arrived  from  Mystic  and  soon  he  had  compelled  the  brig-o’-war 
Dispatch  to  cut  her  cables  to  get  out  of  range. 

At  the  moment  of  apparent  victory,  the  ammunition  gave  out.  A  few  of  the 
citizens  advised  surrender.  “Never!”  yelled  Holmes,  and,  pointing  at  the  ensign, 
“That  flag  is  not  coming  down  while  I’m  alive.”  With  this  he  nailed  it  to  its  pole. 
As  he  did  so,  a  load  of  ammunition  from  New  London  came  rumbling  down  to  the 
beach.  The  cannon  now  was  double-shotted.  The  vessels  swun?  farther  out  but 
continued  firing  till  noon,  when  they  sailed  away.  Miraculously  not  a  life  had  been 
lost  in  the  town,  and  of  the  sixty  wounded  only  one  was  seriously  injured.  Forty 
buildings  had  suffered  considerable  damage.  But  they  stood. 

That  same  month  Francis  S.  Key  was  writing  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  after 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  had  been  burned  but  the  enemy  repulsed  at  Baltimore. 
And  the  “flag  was  still  there”  January  8,  1815,  when  Andrew  Jackson  near  New 
Orleans,  with  a  greatly  outnumbered  force  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  marksmen, 
defeated  the  enemy  under  Edward  Packenham.  The  peace  treaty  had  been  signed 
at  Ghent  December  24,  1814;  news  of  Jackson’s  victory  reached  Washington  Jan¬ 
uary  8  and  news  of  the  treaty  February  4. 

Jackson’s  patriotic  but  headstrong  action  by  its  very  precipitancy  had  begotten  a 
political  tempest  that  centered  around  President  Madison  just  at  a  time  when  suspi¬ 
cion  of  New  England  loyalty  was  being  spread  by  the  anti-Federalist  party,  not 
destined,  however,  to  be  of  so  much  power,  as  yet,  to  help  spell  the  doom  of  the  old 
Federalist  party  or,  in  fact,  to  clear  the  way  for  new  party  alignments.  The  matter 
was  to  pass  into  history  as  the  story  of  the  “Hartford  Convention”  of  December 
15,  1814,  but  no  stain  was  to  be  left  on  the  name  of  the  city  or  the  State. 

Connecticut,  the  birthplace  of  the  Fundamental  Orders,  had  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin  by  policies  not  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty 
but  never  had  gone  to  the  extent  of  two  sister  states,  Kentucky  and  V  irginia,  as 
history  records,  in  threats.  While  raising  no  troops  to  be  turned  over  without  their 
officers  to  be  manipulated  as  possibly  civilian  masters  saw  fit,  the  record  of  the  war, 
outside  of  Connecticut’s  own  home  efforts,  was  thus  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War:  Furnished  at  various  times  in  1813  and  1814,  four  generals,  nine 
general  staff  officers,  seventy  field  officers,  twenty-one  regimental  staff  officers, 
seventy-two  non-commissioned  staff  officers,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  captains, 
three  hundred  and  ninety-six  subalterns,  1,438  non-commissioned  officers,  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-three  musicians  and  7,363  privates — to  whom  was  paid  $102,756.07. 
In  addition  there  were  1,600  native  sons  in  the  thin  ranks  of  the  regular  army, 
undrilled  like  the  rest,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  officers.  And  this  does  not 
take  into  account  the  remarkable  naval  service. 

Special  thought  on  the  temperamental  conditions  is  essential  to  a  comprehension 
of  the  Hartford  Convention  since  in  analysis  it  is  found  to  be  a  composite  of  the 
Nation’s  history  up  to  that  date  and  in  its  outcome  a  pledge  for  the  future. 
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Nowhere  better  than  in  the  instance  of  the  Hartford  Convention  is  there  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  truism  that  the  obvious  makes  only  the  skeleton  of  history,  and 
that  it  is  that  which  requires  ferreting  out  to  the  remotest  corners  which  makes  the 
flesh  and  blood — the  “story”  with  its  appeal,  its  human  interest.  What  was  done  in 
the  Hartford  Convention  was  not  published  till  1833.  Meanwhile  statements  made 
in  the  hours  of  intense  political  heat  were  bound  to  be  accepted  as  the  “true  story” 
and  to  be  employed  with  hostility  till  long  after  the  Civil  War.  Here,  then,  was 
one  of  the  roots  of  the  rebellion  of  1861.  There  were  other  early  roots,  as  we  have 
seen,  like  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  “resolutions” ;  the  Northern  demonstration 
against  enlarging  slave  territory  without  general  approval ;  the  “Missouri  Com¬ 
promise”  on  line  36°-3o'  in  1820;  the  elimination  of  the  slave  in  computing  popu¬ 
lation  for  governmental  purposes — many  Northern  and  Southern  leaders  actually  in 
harmony  throughout  each  period. 

All  these  matters,  including  of  course  the  downfall  of  Washington’s  Federalist 
conceptions  and  the  success,  in  alternating  degrees,  of  Jefferson’s  “republican”  party 
— matters  that  entered  deeply  into  the  history  of  Connecticut — are  among  the 
obvious  events.  The  days  of  the  Hartford  Convention  are  the  days  above  all,  up 
to  this  period  of  1814,  to  keep  in  mind  for  the  less  exploited  thread  of  Connecticut 
history. 

Back  at  the  beginning  of  that  history  and  hence  of  constitutional  government, 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  were  one  in  nativity,  experience  and 
purpose.  After  the  peaceful  secession  of  the  Pastor  Hooker  and  Governor  Haynes 
group  the  dissensions  between  the  two  Colonies  were  technical  and,  in  the  light  of 
today,  at  times  somewhat  humorous.  Governor  Winthrop  of  the  Bay  Colony,  by 
his  antecedents  and  his  record,  was  by  far  the  more  conspicuous  man,  the  leader  of 
the  main  body  which  had  evaded  King  James  and  Archbishop  Laud,  and  Boston 
was  a  reality  when  a  few  independent  stakes  were  being  driven  in  Hartford.  But 
history  sees  that  Hooker,  Ludlow  and  Haynes  were  carrying  the  germ  of  man’s  gov¬ 
ernmental  rights.  Their  wholesome  experience  with  it,  their  fearless  protection  of 
it  and  its  regular  development  on  America’s  gaining  her  independence  were  to 
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become  one  of  the  most  impressive  items  in  the  history  of  civilization,  though  never 
to  be  spoken  of  in  exultation.  It  was  a  Christian  development. 

History  none  the  less  fails  if  it  does  not  trace  the  thread,  void  of  technicalities 
first  as  the  binding  tie  for  New  England  and  then  for  all  the  states  to  this  day, 
broadly  phrased  as  the  rights  of  man  but  without  an  “ism”  of  any  kind,  like  “com¬ 
munism,  socialism,  “fascism.”  Some  fiction  may  have  been  construed  into  it  in 
the  pi  ogress  of  time,  but  the  enlightened  mass  of  it  prevails.  Such  statement  may 
be  qualified  by  those  who  would  remind  us  that,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  three 
centuries  is  but  a  shoit  period.  Parallels  mark  history  at  intervals  but  fade  away 
and  may  be  forgotten  except  by  the  leaders  who  study  demarcations,  and  thereby 
win  the  gratitude  of  the  mass. 

Massachusetts  kin,  cultured  and  prospering,  did  not  see  fit  to  emulate  the  Con¬ 
necticut  offspring  in  matter  of  freer  government  but  was  glad  to  join  with  Connect¬ 
icut,  as  also  New  Haven,  when  internal  and  external  peril  loomed.  While  the 
“United  Colonies”  fell  apart  under  strain  of  apparent  inequities,  Connecticut  and 
New  Haven  were  to  be  brought  together  again  by  the  exigencies — or,  more  accu¬ 
rately,  the  compulsion — of  common  interests. 

Massachusetts,  without  the  touchstone  of  a  free  charter,  could  not  so  well  over¬ 
come  the  importunities  of  the  Royal  Court,  but  with  her  wider  commerce — her  coast 
line  including  that  of  present  Maine — her  educational  institutions  and  her  greater 
number  of  men  of  wealth  and  reputation,  she  could  become  the  strong  arm  of  New 
England.  Cosmopolitan  New  York  aside,  Boston  had  been  the  logical  place  for  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  likewise  for  standing  the  brunt  of  the  losses  by  the 
War  of  1812.  Her  New  England  neighbors  became  more  closely  knit  prior  to  that 
outbreak,  their  Yankee  “spunk”  increasing  therewith.  Small  wonder  that  the 
eminent  jurist,  Joseph  Story,  wrote  that  the  leading  Federalists,  strongest  in  New 
England,  meditated  a  severance  of  the  Union ;  and  two  years  later  it  was  the 
expressed  opinion  of  Senator  Timothy  Pickering  that  “the  separation  of  the  north¬ 
ern  section  of  the  states  would  ultimately  be  advantageous.”  New  England  was 
becoming  the  last  stand  of  the  Federals,  for  whom  Washington  had  had  such  hope. 

It  is  only  by  comprehending  the  atmosphere  of  that  day  that  one  can  get  an 
understanding  of  how  vital  it  was  to  the  Union,  even  to  a  point  passing  the  under¬ 
standing  of  men  like  Pickering.  It  made  a  good  party  cry  for  the  anti-Federalists, 
the  “republicans.”  The  cost  of  the  war  had  been  staggering.  New  England  may 
have  sufifered  most  but  also  it  had  the  most  capital.  That  it  knew  how  to  use  it  had 
been  witnessed  in  other  ways  than  in  its  building  ships  or  manufacturing  goods 
which  the  rest  of  the  country  was  bound  to  buy ;  when  the  government  scrip  issued 
for  the  penniless  Revolutionary  War  veterans  had  become  so  much  dingy  bits  of 
paper  and  then  gained  a  value  by  an  act  of  Congress,  certain  New  Englanders  were 
among  the  foremost  of  those  who  hastened  to  the  backwoods  of  the  middle  and 
southern  states,  bought  up  all  the  waste  scraps  that  had  been  kept  and  sold  them  in 
New  York  at  treasury  values. 

But  there  was  more  than  this  item — not  widely  expressed,  since  it  was  not 
widely  existent.  The  Kentucky  and  Virginia  threats  of  secession  had  been  taken  as 
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political  “bunkum”  to  win  favor  with  those  of  French  origin,  the  “Jacobin”  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  “republicans,”  and  with  those  who  felt  a  “cat  should  have  a  right  to 
look  at  a  king”  or,  in  other  words,  a  citizen  have  the  right  to  comment  on  those  in 
high  place;  the  “alien”  and  “sedition”  laws  were  directed  against  Jacobins  and  it 
was  not  difficult  to  maintain  that  they  hit  “free  institutions,”  which  were  the  boast 
under  the  Constitution.  The  New  England  situation  was  another  matter.  It  had 
to  do  with  a  section.  Not  yet  was  there  full  satisfaction  with  the  “Connecticut  idea” 
that  had  been  worked  into  the  Constitution.  With  its  comparative  wealth  and  indus¬ 
tries  Connecticut  was  bound  to  acquire  power ;  Story,  looking  ahead,  might  have 
suspected  that  that  would  lead  to  separation,  and  two  years  later  Pickering,  in  his 
comment,  might  have  had  balance  of  power  in  mind. 

In  retrospect  we  can  see  that  the  matter  would  have  righted  itself.  There 
would  not  have  been  room  for  two  nations  made  out  of  the  Colonies,  particu¬ 
larly  if  one  of  them  was  an  ally  of  England  as  some  in  the  South  surmised  New 
England  proposed  to  be,  presuming  that  New  England  had  preferred  war  against 
Jefferson’s  old-time  friend,  France,  instead  of  against  the  Mother  Country,  when 
choice  had  to  be  made.  All  this,  however,  was  no  serious  matter  in  the  minds  of  the 
populace,  always  allowing  that  New  England  did  nothing  to  aggravate  the  situation. 
But  Massachusetts  Federalists  were  not  of  a  kind  to  dwell  upon  expediency;  the 
word  had  been  cut  out  of  their  dictionary  the  day  of  Concord  and  Lexington.  Bos¬ 
ton  was  again  the  well-spring  of  cartoon  broadsides  against  the  war  as  conducted. 

What  of  Connecticut?  Wholly  true  to  tradition,  she  took  no  part  in  effusions. 
She  held  absolutely  true  to  her  charter  provisions — including  the  principles  of 
liberty,  now  national,  and  also  the  employment  of  her  militia.  As  for  the  latter,  the 
records  already  had  shown  her  generosity ;  her  record  from  Quebec  to  Havana,  from 
Cape  Cod  to  Lake  Michigan  needed  no  bolstering,  in  whatever  wars ;  her  wisdom  in 
insisting  that  her  own  appointed  officers  be  recognized  had  been  attested — and  ever 
since  has  been.  That  the  confederated  or  the  national  government  could  not  aid 
her  in  the  defense  of  her  own  territory  always  had  been  accepted ;  that  Federal 
enlistments  within  her  borders  could  be  made  never  had  been  gainsaid.  “Brother 
Jonathan’s  Provision  State”  had  been  free  with  its  supplies  and  speedy  in  going  to 
the  aid  of  others,  with  both  men  and  supplies,  in  any  emergency.  Its  heavy  money 
costs,  as  in  other  Colonies,  had  been  borne,  with  much  suffering  but  no  complain¬ 
ings.  And  above  all,  the  character,  the  tone  of  its  people,  in  the  land  of  “Steady 
Habits,”  has  not  yet  changed.  Newcomers  still  appear  to  assimilate  it.  No  State 
or  land  appears  to  live  more  true  to  tradition,  the  tradition  dating  from  the  hegira 
of  the  Hooker  group  to  establish  the  rights  of  man. 

Without  emphasis  upon  these  traditions,  if  stated  accurately  and  comprehen¬ 
sively,  any  story  of  Connecticut  loses  its  place  in  world  history. 

In  the  present  story,  coming  back  to  the  1813  situation  in  the  Mother  Colony  of 
Massachusetts,  which  had  had  the  sad  experience  of  royal  Governors  in  Colonial 
days,  Federalist  wrath  engendered  by  anti-Federalist  management  of  the  war  was 
at  its  highest  pitch.  Loss  had  been  piled  upon  commercial  loss  as  blunders  in  war 
management  seemed  to  increase.  Flings  and  innuendoes  from  anti-Federalist  states, 
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in  Congress  and  out,  were  adding  to  the  bitterness.  Josiah  Quincy  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  Congress  since  1805,  declined  reelection  in  1812  and  secured  a  seat  in  his 
State  Senate  to  lead  the  hederalist  attack.  His  father  had  been  instrumental  in 
combining  the  Southern  states  with  the  Northern  in  the  Revolution  just  prior  to 
that  war  and  in  promoting  an  appreciation  among  the  people  in  England  itself. 
“New  England  men,”  says  one  eminent  writer,  “were  inclined  to  refuse  to  aid  a 
government  which  had  already  more  than  once  ruined  trade  and  prostrated  business 
— if  only  to  show  their  temper  in  affairs;  and  the  credit  of  the  country  sank  lower 
and  lower.”  (It  became  necessary  to  lay  direct  taxes  upon  personal  belongings.) 

Losses  were  piling  up,  and  with  Napoleon  out  of  the  way  early  in  1814,  England 
could  turn  all  her  attention  to  the  United  States.  The  previous  December,  President 
Madison  had  pushed  through  a  drastic  embargo  after  learning  of  the  report  of 
British  officers  to  London  that  “two-thirds  of  the  army  in  Canada  are  at  this  moment 
eating  beef  provided  by  the  American  contractors,  drawn  principally  from  Vermont 
and  New  York.”  The  embargo  spelled  widespread  unemployment,  and  open  defiance 
in  New  England.  It  was  terminated  in  three  months  and  the  coast  blazed  with 
celebrations. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature,  almost  in  the  identical  words  of  the  Virginia 
“resolutions,”  propounded  by  Madison,  in  1798,  declared  in  February,  1814,  that 
“whenever  the  national  compact  is  violated,  and  the  citizens  of  the  state  are 
oppressed  by  cruel  and  unauthorized  laws,  their  Legislature  is  bound  to  interpose  its 
power,  and  wrest  from  the  oppressor  his  victim.”  In  October  that  Legislature  issued 
its  call  for  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  Legislatures  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  and  the  local  authorities  in  Vermont  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire — to  be  held  in  Hartford  December  15.  Why  Hartford  instead  of  Boston,  the 
records  do  not  reveal.  A  cartoon  in  the  possession  of  the  Yale  University  Press,  by 
William  Charles,  one  of  the  leading  cartoonists  of  the  day,  shows  “Massachusetts” 
(Quincy)  dragging  Governor  John  Cotton  Smith  as  “Connecticut”  to  jump  from  a 
ledge  across  water  into  the  lap  of  the  King  who  is  promising  booty  and  titles. 
Quincy  is  saying :  “What  a  dangerous  leap !  But  we  must  leap,  Brother  Conn.” 
Connecticut,  leaning  far  back,  has  his  right  arm  around  Rhode  Island’s  Governor 
and  is  saying:  “I  cannot,  Brother  Mass.  Let  me  pray  and  fast  some  time  longer. 
Little  Rhode  will  jump  the  first.”  And  Rhode  Island’s  Governor  is  saying:  “Poor 
little  I!  What  will  become  of  me?  This  leap  is  of  a  frightful  size.  I  sink  into 
despondency.” 

Vermont  with  only  one  county  interested  sent  one  delegate  to  the  convention; 
New  Hampshire,  one  from  each  of  two  counties;  Rhode  Island,  four;  Connecticut, 
seven;  Massachusetts,  twelve.  The  convention  was  in  session  twenty  days,  behind 
closed  doors,  in  the  Bulfinch  State  House.  The  report  spread  that  Massachusetts 
had  appropriated  a  million  dollars.  The  Federal  government  sent,  professedly  on 
recruiting  service,  a  regiment  under  command  of  Major  Thomas  S.  Jessup.  Idlers 
occasionally  marched  around  the  building  with  fifes  playing  the  “Rogues’  March.” 
On  the  part  of  the  local  government,  a  supply  of  muskets  was  stored  in  the  basement 
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of  a  nearby  building  and  the  Governor’s  Foot  Guard  was  subject  to  a  hurry  call. 
Connecticut  never  was  hysterical. 

The  convention  chose  the  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  to  preside  over 
the  session.  He  and  one  of  his  associates  was  in  the  mercantile  business.  Theo¬ 
dore  Dwight  of  Hartford,  one  of  the  former  “Hartford  Wits”  and  on  the  staff  of 
the  Connecticut  Mirror,  and  not  a  delegate,  was  appointed  secretary.  Of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  men,  Nathan  Dean  had  vigorously  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
the  Northwest  Territory.  William  Prescott,  son  of  the  general  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  had  served  in  both  houses  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Assembly.  Harrison 
Gray  Otis,  Congressman  while  Adams  was  President,  was  widely  known  as  an 
orator.  Timothy  Bigelow  was  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House.  John  Thomas 
was  judge  of  probate  for  Plymouth  County.  Joseph  Lyman  was  a  sheriff.  George 
Bliss  was  a  lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  Legislature  for  several  sessions.  David 
Waldo  of  Worcester,  merchant,  was  a  State  Senator.  Samuel  Sumner  Wilde  was  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Hodijah  Bayliss,  an  officer  in  the  Continental  army, 
was  a  probate  judge.  Stephen  Longfellow,  Jr.,  was  leader  of  the  bar  in  Portland 
and  later  a  Congressman.  He  was  the  father  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
the  poet. 

Of  the  Connecticut  delegates,  all  lawyers,  Chauncey  Goodrich  of  Hartford  had 
served  in  both  houses  of  Congress  and  was  now  Deputy-Governor.  John  Treadwell 
of  Farmington  had  been  Governor,  1809-11.  James  Hillhouse  of  New  Haven  had 
been  a  member  of  Congress  from  1791  to  1796  and  Senator  from  1796  to  1810  and 
was  a  veteran  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Zephaniah  Swift  of  Windham  had  been  a 
member  of  Congress  from  1793  to  1797  and  was  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court.  Nathaniel  Smith  of  Woodbury  had  been  Congressman  from  1795 
to  1799,  was  active  in  the  handling  of  the  school  fund,  was  a  strong  Abolitionist 
and  at  this  time  was  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Calvin  Goddard  of  Plain- 
field  had  been  Congressman  from  1801  to  1805.  Roger  Minot  Osborn  of  New 
Haven  was  a  leading  member  of  the  bar. 

Of  the  Rhode  Island  delegation,  Major  Daniel  Lyman  had  served  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  army,  had  gained  eminence  at  the  bar  and  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Colonel  Samuel  Ward,  Jr.,  was  likewise  a  veteran  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  had  been  a  merchant  in  New  York.  Benjamin  Hazard  was  a  lawyer  of 
recognized  ability  and  Edward  Manton  was  a  man  held  in  high  esteem  and  not  a 
partisan.  Lawyers  Benjamin  West  and  Miles  Olcott  represented  two  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  counties.  William  Hall,  Jr.,  came  from  Windham  County  in  Vermont. 

Local  clergy  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer;  an  Episcopalian  declined  the 
invitation,  saying  that  he  knew  of  “no  form  of  prayer  suitable  for  a  rebellious 
occasion.”  A  committee  submitted  a  list  of  subjects  for  debate  and  another  was 
created  to  formulate  a  statement  to  be  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legis¬ 
latures  here  represented,  relative  to  infringement  by  the  chief  executive  upon  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  states. 

The  report  of  the  latter  committee  was  presented  December  30.  It  was  earnestly 
discussed  till  January  5  when  it  was  ordered  to  be  sent,  together  with  a  printed  copy 
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of  opinion  relative  to  the  militia  and  an  appendix  containing  various  articles,  to  the 
Governors  of  the  three  states  represented.  Similar  copies  were  sent  to  the  officials 
m  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  to  be  placed  before  the  Legislatures. 

The  main  propositions 
were :  That  the  states  should 
not  be  subject  to  draft  or 
conscription  “not  authorized 
by  the  constitution”  ;  that  the 
general  government  should 
authorize  the  states  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  against  for¬ 
eign  enemies — implying  also 
that  Federal  land  and  sea 
force,  which  the  anti-Fed- 
eralists  had  allowed  to  lapse, 
should  have  been  kept  up; 
that  the  states  in  convention 
should  authorize  their  chief 
executives  to  detail  militia 
or  form  a  corps  (as  had  been 
done  in  Connecticut)  to  be 
ready  for  service  within  the 
State  or,  on  application  by 
the  Governor,  to  assist  in 
defense  of  other  states ;  that 
no  person  not  then  natural¬ 
ized  should  afterwards  be 
eligible  for  membership  in 
Congress  or  to  hold  civil 
office  under  government 
authorit)' 

The  contention  that  a 
President  should  serve  but 
one  term  already  was  popu¬ 
lar  with  fully  half  of  the 
voters  of  the  country;  the 
resolutions  went  a  step  far¬ 
ther  by  expressing  belief 
that  no  State  should  furnish 
two  Presidents  in  succession.  A  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House  of  Congress 
for  the  admission  of  a  new  State  should  be  required,  and  representatives  and  direct 
taxes  should  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  free  persons  in  a  State. 
Because  of  the  great  commercial  interests  of  the  eastern  states,  desire  was  expected 
that  a  two-thirds  vote  in  Congress  should  be  necessary  to  declare  war  or  interdict 
commerce,  except  in  case  of  invasion. 
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If  these  propositions  did  not  meet  with  favor,  the  calling  of  another  convention 
was  recommended  “with  such  powers  and  instructions  as  the  exigencies  of  a  crisis 
so  momentous  may  require.”  In  the  discussion,  it  was  understood,  there  had  been 
reference  to  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798  and  to  the  fact  that  Jefferson  had 
spoken  in  favor  of  division  of  the  Union  and  had  hoped  there  would  be  division 
within  twenty  years. 

Professor  Willis  Fletcher  Johnson  of  New  York  University,  in  his  volume  on 
America’s  Foreign  Relations  (1921),  says:  “For  the  republicans  or  democrats  to 
chide  the  Hartford  Federalists  for  disloyalty  was  for  the  pot  to  call  the  kettle  black. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  was 
finally  disclosed  it  was  seen  that  there  had  been  no  talk  of  treason.  Nevertheless, 
the  convention  was  generally  regarded  with  severe  disapproval,  and  its  members 
lost  and  never  regained  political  standing.”  And  it  could  be  added  that  this  was 
the  third  time  the  Federalist  party  had  been  declared  defunct. 

The  convention  sent  a  committee  to  Washington  to  champion  its  report  before 
Congress  but  by  that  time  the  slow-coming  news  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  had  been 
received ;  and  gradually  thereafter  the  tragic  story  of  Russian  diplomacy,  of  Emperor 
Napoleon’s  abdication,  of  England’s  renewed  freedom  to  press  the  war  and  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  the  decision  on  post  bcllum  boundaries.  In  the  confusion  of 
exciting  events  it  was  easy  for  the  befuddled  to  dismiss  the  “Hartford  Convention” 
as  treasonable.  Anti-Federalists  had  become  “Republicans”  and  then  “Democrats” 
— a  name  first  given  in  reproach.  The  “National  Republicans”  by  1840  professed 
themselves  to  be  followers  of  Jefferson  and  called  themselves  Democratic  Whigs, 
with  no  further  changes  till  after  the  War  Between  the  States,  though  there  were 
sub-titles  like  “know-nothings,”  “copperheads”  and  “black  republicans” — all  of 
which  is  most  confusing  to  the  reader  of  American  history,  especially  if  he  hails 
from  some  other  nation. 

Madison’s  Secretary  of  State,  Monroe,  became  the  fifth  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1817  and  was  to  hold  the  office  for  two  terms.  Following  the  principle  of 
Washington  he  presented  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  “Monroe  Doctrine,”  mean¬ 
ing  avoidance  of  European  alliances,  together  with  regard  for  established  European 
Colonies  and  opposition  to  interference  with  their  independence. 
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Coming  On — Hills  Farmer  Undisturbed. 


Connecticut  had  little  cause  for  jubilation  after  the  end  of  the  second  war  for 
independence.  It  had  lost  heavily  by  the  suppression  of  commerce,  one  consequence 
being  that  income  from  farm  produce  had  cut  down  land  values  to  a  point  con¬ 
siderably  below  that  of  the  tax  assessors’  desired  valuation.  There  had  been  gain 
in  this  inasmuch  as,  in  the  absence  of  importations,  manufacturing  had  increased, 
but  as  soon  as  the  ports  were  thrown  open,  the  better-favored  foreign  competitors 
were  back  again.  Not  only  was  there  the  cheap  labor  of  foreign  countries  to  contend 
with  but  the  price  of  cotton,  for  one  of  their  chief  industries,  had  become  almost 
prohibitive.  Partial  relief  was  found  in  rise  in  tobacco  prices;  large  crops  were 
raised  and  soon  more  and  better  homes  were  being  built. 

What  considerably  perturbed  the  godly,  that  is  to  say  the  inheritors  of  the  idea 
that  godliness  is  essential  to  real  prosperity,  was  the  increase  in  rum-drinking.  After 
the  Colonial  wars,  official  addresses  to  troops  in  the  field  had  not  been  inter- 
paragraphed  with  denunciations  of  strong  drink  and  profanity.  Increase  in  iniquities 
had  been  noted  before  the  war  but  seemed  to  have  approached  a  climax  soon  there¬ 
after.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  who  had  become  pastor  of  the  Litchfield 
Church  in  1810,  spoke  frankly  when  writing  of  installation  services  in  another 
church.  “Besides  the  food,”  he  said,  “there  was  a  broad  sideboard  covered  with 
decanters  and  bottles,  and  sugar  and  pitchers  of  water.  .  .  .  There  we  found  all 
the  various  kinds  of  liquors  in  vogue.  The  drinking  apparently  was  universal. 
There  was  a  decanter  of  spirits  also  on  the  dinner  table,  to  help  digestion,  and  gentle¬ 
men  partook  of  it  through  the  afternoon  and  evening  as  they  felt  the  need ;  and  the 
sideboard,  with  spillings  of  water  and  sugar  and  liquor,  looked  and  smelled  like  the 
bar  of  a  very  active  grog-shop.”  His  series  of  six  sermons  added  to  the  fame  he 
already  had  gained  and  the  effect  was  noticeable  throughout  the  land. 

The  country  as  a  whole  benefited  by  having  cohesion  forced  upon  it,  one  token 
of  which  was  increase  in  western  emigration.  What  Connecticut  lost  in  that  way 
was  met  in  large  measure  by  immigration  from  war-torn  Europe.  Increase  in  popu¬ 
lation  had  dropped  from  14,000  in  the  decade  of  1790-1800  to  11,000  in  the  next 
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decade  but  had  come  back  to  13,000  in  1820,  and  this  was  to  be  followed  by  22,500 
for  the  subsequent  period.  The  election  of  Monroe  to  the  Presidency  in  1817 — 
and  he  destined  to  serve  two  terms — was  taken  mildly.  National  politics  refused  to 
seethe  despite  the  taunts  about  the  Hartford  Convention,  notably  from  the  South. 
Local  Federalists  were  “die-hards.”  Governor  John  Cotton  Smith — of  the  blood 
of  John  Cotton  and  of  Richard  Mather,  himself  of  the  type  of  that  sturdy  Massa¬ 
chusetts  school  and  eminent  as  a  lawyer  before  brought  into  politics,  member  of 
the  Legislature,  speaker  of  the  House,  Congressman  for  six  years  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  back  again  into  the  Legislature  and  again  speaker,  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court,  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1809,  succeeding  Governor  Griswold  at  his  death  in 
1812 — was  unaffected  by  the  cry  of  anti- federalists  who  had  swayed  so  much  of 
the  land.  He  retired  gracefully  to  his  Sharon  Farm  when  Oliver  Wolcott  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him,  there  to  entertain  hospitably — “to  live  the  life,  then  almost 
obsolete,  of  the  Connecticut  planters  of  the  seventeenth  century.” 

In  the  rising  tide  of  anti-Federalism  Wolcott  was  a  name  to  conjure  with — Roger, 
Oliver  and  Oliver,  Jr.,  in  war,  in  agriculture,  in  manufacturing,  in  statesmanship, 
true  and  very  human  types  of  Connecticut  citizenship :  Roger  of  Windsor,  self- 
made  man,  legislator,  judge,  Deputy-Governor,  Governor  (1761-65),  commissary 
in  the  Canadian  expedition  of  1711,  major-general  in  the  French  wars,  poet;  Oliver, 
Sr.  (1726-97),  Yale,  1747,  Doctor  of  Laws,  captain  in  the  French  wars,  sheriff  of 
Litchfield  County,  member  of  the  council,  or  Senate,  judge  in  the  common-pleas 
and  probate  courts,  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  commander  of  State  Militia  in 
the  Revolution,  Congressman  but  leaving  for  the  front  soon  after  promulgation  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  which  he  was  a  signer,  at  the  battle  of  Sara¬ 
toga,  in  Congress  on  and  off  till  1783,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Governor  till  his  death; 
Oliver,  Jr.,  Doctor  of  Laws,  leaving  Yale  to  go  as  aid  on  his  father’s  staff,  United 
States  Controller  succeeding  Alexander  Hamilton,  1788,  treasury  auditor  1789, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Federal  Circuit  Judge,  1800,  merchant  in  New  York  till 
1812  when  with  his  brother,  Frederick,  he  established  a  woolen  factory  at  Wolcott, 
Governor  1818  till  1827,  in  which  year  he  returned  to  New  York  where  he  died  in 
1833,  the  last  survivor  of  Washington’s  Cabinet.  His  fortune  he  lavished  upon 
agriculture  and  the  factories  he  founded ;  his  honorary  degree  for  his  work  in 
letters  and  in  law  was  awarded  by  Brown  University  and  the  College  of  New  York, 
as  well  as  by  Yale. 

But  it  was  as  a  leader  in  the  New  Order- — culminating,  oddly  enough,  in  reli¬ 
gious  contentions,  an  application  for  a  Hartford  bank  charter  and  distribution  of 
bonus  to  colleges — that  he  saw  modern  Connecticut  established  with  a  new  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  Land  of  Steady  Habits,  conservative,  is  not  reactionary. 

Reiteration  is  not  boastful,  but  permanent  government  by  the  ballots  of  freemen 
for  the  first  time  in  the  world  commands  the  detailing  thereof  in  history  to  the  end 
that  the  world  may  have  a  brief  and  lucid  compendium ;  the  story  of  it  is  for  no 
one  State  or  Nation.  Connecticut  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  revering  its  freest  of 
all  charters,  which  was  the  first  vehicle  for  carrying  on  the  principles  of  the  Funda- 
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mental  Orders,  as  the  Federal  Constitution  was  the  second,  but  it  was  bounden  to 
press  on  when  overtaken  by  the  progress  of  the  Nation.  And  this  applied  to  the 
fetish  of  religious  denomination  as  well.  The  Church  of  England  was  not  what  it 
had  been  in  the  days  of  Laud ;  with  the  world  at  large  it  had  experienced  many  jolts 
in  two  centuries,  however  firm  its  fundamentals ;  Bishop  Seabury  was  an  American 
type. 

The  new  creeds  recognized  Christ  and  his  precepts;  there  could  be  free  choice 
in  form  of  worship;  bigotry  was  inconsistent  with  world  development.  Baptists, 
Separatists,  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  even  Congregationalists  must  accept  that,  if 
their  own  individualism  was  honest.  If  anywhere  there  was  pomp  and  ceremony 
or  question  of  biblical  interpretation,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Hooker  had 
spoken  perhaps  more  broadly  than  he  knew — for  a  free  government. 

Politics  was  another  matter.  It  ranked  second  to  religion  but  neither  could 
exist  without  the  other  in  free  government.  Thus  concluded  the  people  of  Connect¬ 
icut.  Herein  lies  the  answer  to  the  frequent  question:  Why  did  Connecticut  Fed¬ 
eralists  finally  yield  to  the  anti’s?  They  had  come  to  see,  though  some  of  them 
with  bitterness,  that  freedom  demanded  it ;  that  American  interpretation  of  freedom 
would  not  be  that  of  the  French  whom  Jefferson  had  liked. 

This  broadening  of  views  led  first  to  the  victory  of  the  anti-s — so  seemingly 
impossible  two  years  before — and  then  to  the  granting  of  a  new  bank  charter  and 
the  halt  only  at  the  distribution  of  the  bonus  attached  thereto.  Stories  in  literature 
can  have  no  more  fascinating  foundations  than  those  in  the  analysis  of  history  in 
enlightened  lands. 

The  Connecticut  Federalists  fell  as  slowly  as  the  leaves  of  their  revered  oak  (of 
charter  hospitality)  at  the  approach  of  winter.  Despite  the  national  exaggerations 
about  the  Hartford  Convention  and  about  the  alleged  Federalist  disaffection,  John 
Cotton  Smith,  staunch  Federalist,  was  to  continue  as  Governor  through  till  1817 
before  betaking  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  famously  hospitable  home  on  his 
Sharon  Farm  amid  the  surroundings  of  his  shelves  upon  shelves  of  books.  The 
whilom  scanty  anti-s  or  ‘‘Democrat-Republicans,  composed  of  a  humbler  element, 
were  increased  in  number  by  those  who  sought  surcease  from  unemployment  and  by 
those  in  high  station  like  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr.,  who  followed  problems  through.  On 
retiring  from  public  life  he  had  opposed  the  renomination  of  Adams  foi  President 
because  “we  should  never  find  ourselves  in  the  straight  road  of  federalism  while  Mr. 
Adams  is  president.”  He  was  not  going  over  to  the  anti-Federals ;  indeed,  they 
were  accusing  him  of  maladministration,  when  he  had  resigned  from  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  even  of  crime.  He  well  knew  the  wormwood  and 
gall  of  politics,  but  he  favored  toleration  above  all  else.  Like  many  another  he  had 
not  favored  the  Hartford  Convention  since  he  would  not  incur  the  slightest  sus¬ 
picion  of  disunion. 

The  party,  which  called  itself  “American”  to  begin  with  and  then  “American 
and  Toleration,”  had  held  its  first  formal  convention  in  New  Haven  m  January, 
1816,  a  somewhat  stormy  affair,  due  in  part  to  the  having  to  choose  a  name  which 
should  not  repel  old  Federalists  and  in  part  to  the  selecting  of  candidates  who  could 
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draw  from  the  ranks  of  the  Federalists — a  vital  matter  to  be  taken  up  farther  on. 
It  was  some  time  before  they  were  convinced  that  Wolcott  would  stand  or  that  the 
rumors  about  him  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  false.  He  became  the  choice 
for  leader. 

They  were  happy  in  securing  the  nomination  of  Jonathan  Ingersoll  of  New 
Haven  for  Deputy-Governor,  a  man  of  means  and  prestige  who,  in  1800,  had  been 
one  of  the  electoral  college  with  Trumbull,  John  Treadwell,  Tappan  Reeve,  Jesse 
Root,  Matthew  Griswold,  Jonathan  Sturges,  J.  O.  Mosely  and  Stephen  Mitchell 
who  had  voted  for  Adams.  He  was  a  reminder  of  what  already  were  called,  in 
comparison,  the  “good  old  days”  of  1800  and  of  men  like  Roger  Griswold  who  had 
been  given  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War  after  Wolcott’s  retirement — 
men  like  John  Treadwell  of  Farmington,  the  last  of  the  “Puritan”  Governors,  of 
whom  the  Rev.  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  of  the  Farmington  Church  and  to  be  president  of 
Yale,  said,  at  the  funeral  in  1823,  “he  never  was  suspected  of  partiality,  duplicity, 
or  a  time-serving  policy;  probably  no  man  was  better  acquainted  with  the  internal 
policy  of  the  state” — a  reminder  of  those  days  of  Tappan  Reeve,  founder  of  the 
great  Fitchfield  Law  School  and  of  those  who  had  served  in  the  early  congresses, 
like  Supreme  Court  Judge  Jonathan  Sturges  of  Fairfield  and  United  States  Senator 
James  Hillhouse  of  New  Haven.  Of  those  days  of  solid  Federalism,  how  many 
were  the  men  who  could  be  depended  upon  for  the  anti-Federalist  party? 

The  outcome  showed  that  this  new  party  was  not  well  united.  Wolcott,  against 
whom  the  old  rumors  were  revived,  was  defeated  by  John  Cotton  Smith,  but  Inger¬ 
soll  came  through  as  Deputy-Governor,  while  Smith’s  former  majority  was  greatly 
diminished. 

By  the  next  election  another  and  vital  subject  was  to  be  in  the  air — a  subject 
which  had  been  receiving  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  for  a  number  of  years. 
Now,  when  there  was  cry  to  change  the  Constitution  based  on  the  Royal  charter, 
was  a  proper  time  to  consider  the  subject.  What  had  come  to  be  the  “Standing 
Order”  was  far  and  away  from  the  living  principles  of  the  Fundamental  Orders, 
though  the  ultra  conservatives,  entrenched  behind  tradition,  could  hardly  realize  it. 
Looking  back  upon  it,  it  seems  a  natural  sequence ;  in  matter  of  fact  it  divided 
households,  chiefly  because  it  was  involved  with  the  politics  of  the  hour. 

It  had  been  a  natural  sequence  from  the  old  Saybrook  Platform  days,  when  the 
population  was  much  less  and  more  nearly  homogeneous,  and  church  ascendancy,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  proved  useful,  despite  its  strain  upon  the  points  of  the  Funda¬ 
mental  Orders.  One  of  those  points  was  for  the  establishment  of  “an  orderly  and 
decent  government,  according  to  God,  and  dispose  of  the  affairs  of  the  people  at 
all  seasons  as  occasion  shall  require.”  In  the  jostlings  of  thousands  as  compared 
with  hundreds  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  an  occasion  that 
did  “require.” 

It  was  a  matter  for  gratification  and  for  continuing  pride  among  those  descended 
from  the  people  who  adopted  the  Fundamental  Orders — of  whom  there  were  many 
in  influential  positions — that,  when  the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted,  such  was 
the  harmony  of  the  documents,  it  was  necessary  only  to  wipe  out  the  royalty  feature 
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of  the  charter  and  continue  it  as  the  State  Constitution.  In  the  days  of  Charles  II, 
there  could  be  freedom  from  Royal  prerogative  but  with  inherited  leaning  toward 
landed  proprietors  and  aristocracy  rather  than  toward  those  of  humbler  birth.  This, 
frankly,  was  coming  into  evidence,  indeed,  was  being  agitated  by  those  of  humbler 
birth  notwithstanding  many  a  plain  man  had  been  able  to  win  his  way  to  the  top. 

The  church,  which  had  had  to  be  the  early  guide,  had  assumed,  and  most  natu¬ 
rally,  too  great  a  prerogative  despite  the  liberalization  it  had  adopted.  The  law  rec- 
ognized  the  Congregational  Church  as  the  ‘‘standing  order,”  but  had  been  changed 
in  the  I77°’s  to  allow  freedom  of  Protestant  worship  of  some  kind  somewhere,  so 
long  as  there  was  worship  of  some  nature,  and  finally  allowing  freedom  from  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  established  ministry  and  building  or  repairing  meeting¬ 
houses,”  provided  the  “separates”  filed  certificate  with  the  clerk  of  the  “Established 
Society”  in  each  their  own  town,  attesting  their  attendance  at  and  support  of  their 
own  form  of  worship. 

It  should  be  remembered,  further,  that  in  the  revision  of  the  statutes  in  1784 
all  reference  to  the  Saybrook  Platform  and  its  gradually  fading  requirements — on 
which  there  had  not  been  full  agreement  from  the  beginning — was  significantly 
omitted.  A  fine  of  fifty  cents  was  imposed  upon  everyone  who,  without  good  reason, 
failed  to  go  to  some  church  on  Sunday,  and  all  churches  could  manage  their  temporal 
affairs  freely.  Dissenters  could  join  societies  in  neighboring  states.  Newcomers 
had  their  choice  of  denominations,  “paying  church  taxes  to  the  lowest  on  the  list” 
while  they  were  making  up  their  minds.  A  household  belonged  in  the  church  of  the 
head  of  the  household,  unless  certifying  elsewise.  If  no  choice  was  made  by  the 
uncertified,  they  were  counted  as  members  of  the  established  church.  Toleration 
extended.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Saybrook  Platform  was  annulled ;  rather,  it 
was  falling  away;  but  dissenters  did  not  like  the  certificates  nor  the  having  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  nor  yet  a  preference  shown, 
by  the  free  government,  for  the  church  in  appointment  of  civil,  judicial  and  military 
functionaries. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  when  perils  from  outside  threat¬ 
ened,  the  Federalist  party  had  been  formed  for  assuring  protection  against  uncertain 
elements  that  were  appearing,  possibly  with  approval  of  foreign  powers  in  those 
days  of  internal  weakness.  Even  old  English  standards  of  “class”  were  being 
tabooed.  Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney,  in  her  prose  work  Sketch  of  Connecticut 
(Hartford,  1824),  gives  a  picture  of  the  times  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Writing 
of  an  old  vehicle  in  Norwich — probably  the  old  Huntington  coach,  previously 
referred  to,  “the  first  of  its  kind  be  seen  in  the  streets,” — she  says,  “it  was  viewed 
as  a  lamentable  proof  of  aristocratic  pride,  particularly  as  on  the  back  might  be 
traced  the  semblance  of  a  coat  of  arms.”  And,  farther  on,  “How  frequently  does 
it  happen  in  our  republican  government,  that  a  fortune,  acquired  by  the  economical 
agriculturist,  furnishes  the  means  of  vanity  and  pride  to  his  son;  who,  removing 
to  the  city  and  educating  his  children  in  indolence,  prepares  them  to  squander  the 
inheritance  of  their  ancestors.  The  next  generation,  born  in  poverty,  seek  an 
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antidote  in  labor,  and  find  that  ‘tide  in  the  afifairs  of  men  which  at  the  flood  leads 
on  to  fortune.’  ”  With  increasing  dissipation,  the  affluent  had  occasion  to  think  of  a 
possible  French  sans-culotte  condition  in  Connecticut. 

Meantime,  in  the  comparatively  new  commercial  and  machinery  age,  in  the  tur¬ 
moil  and  blundering  of  national  adolescence,  neither  side,  working  for  political 
ascendancy,  gave  sufficient  thought  to  the  men  back  on  the  hills  who  were  to  have 
the  balance  of  power.  They  were  plowing  their  fields  and  clearing  their  woodlots. 
In  every  farm  house,  over  the  fireplace,  was  the  large,  worn  Bible,  the  steel-bowed 
spectacles  upon  it,  to  be  taken  down  reverently  every  morning  and  every  evening 
for  consecutive  reading  even  from  Genesis,  the  gnarled  fingers  turning  the  yellowed 
pages  reverently;  and  on  Sunday,  heedless  of  weather,  father  and  mother  riding, 
often  pillion  fashion,  the  eight  or  ten  children  walked  the  long  hilly  road  to  the 
church,  in  summer  barefoot  as  far  as  the  church  yard,  where  the  boots  were  pulled 
on.  From  those  homes  were  to  come  the  solemnly-pondered  ballot,  and,  more  than 
that,  when  need  arose,  the  sinew  of  the  army  as  in  the  days  of  John  Mason.  If 
there  were  ballot  issues,  these  men  carried  the  answer,  or  if  there  must  be  war  from 
abroad,  they  were  superior  to  any  sans-culotte.  They  were  still  the  backbone  of 
the  State,  and  were  so  to  be,  through  many  years  to  come.  They  were  of  the  type 
of  Samuel  Huntington  who  himself  had  been  a  farmer’s  boy  in  Windham,  and 
became  president  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1779  when  that  was  the  highest 
office  in  the  Nation;  they  had  listened  to  him  and  agreed  with  him  in  his  criticism 
of  the  Middletown  Convention  of  town-meeting  delegates  who  had  condemned  the 
act  allowing  pay  to  the  Revolutionary  officers’  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  and  to  the 
men  in  the  ranks  for  a  brief  period  after  the  war  when  preservation  of  some  sort  of 
an  available  military  body  was  desirable,  and  they  had  cheered  for  him  as  Deputy- 
Governor  and  then  as  Governor  in  1786  and  mourned  his  death  at  his  home  in 
Norwich,  while  still  Governor,  in  1796. 

As  a  body,  they  were  not  affected  by  the  cry  that  the  rest  of  the  country  was 
going  anti-Federalist.  They  might  not  be  well  up  in  “book-learning”  but  they  were 
“landed  proprietors,”  of  a  sort,  and  not  easily  influenced  by  the  fact  of  increasing 
number  of  factory  people  in  the  villages.  Many  of  them  could  remember  how  their 
own  churches  had  been  started — the  trekking  through  the  wilderness,  the  selection 
of  the  minister,  the  “winter  privileges”  when  minister  and  flock  could  not  get 
together,  the  fatherly  influence  of  the  government — they  owed  much  to  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Order.  It  might  be  expected  that  this  present  Wolcott,  after  his  services  in 
Washington  and  his  prosperity  in  New  York  and  Litchfield — a  rather  high-brow 
town — would  now,  perhaps,  be  coming  to  have  anti-Federalist  leanings,  but  they 
had  not  seen  a  reason  for  breaking  from  tradition. 

To  be  sure,  Connecticut  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  had 
registered  as  from  a  manufacturing  State.  It  was,  indeed,  home-manufacturing;  one 
family  alone  turned  out  seven  hundred  yards  of  woolens  in  a  year,  and  there  were 
more  nails  and  metal  than  could  be  absorbed.  In  the  War  of  1812,  the  government 
subsidized  manufactures ;  on  one  record  it  is  found  that  Samuel  Hall  got  £36  apiece 
for  two  hundred  guns  his  shop  had  turned  out ;  Amos  Doolittle  had  introduced  cot- 
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ton-weaving  machinery ;  Samuel  Pitkin  and  Company,  machinery  for  velvets  and 
corduroy,  in  Manchester;  Ebenezer  Chittenden,  in  New  Haven,  in  1784,  a  machine 
for  making  card  teeth ;  Abel  Buell  of  Killingworth,  while  in  prison  for  counterfeit¬ 
ing  coins,  machinery  for  silversmiths ;  Amos  Doolittle,  in  New  Haven,  a  coin-making 
machine ;  in  Mansfield  they  were  devising  a  variety  of  machines,  including  those  for 
the  silk  industry ;  New  Haven’s  Connecticut  Silk  Society  had  been  incorporated  in 
US5  and  was  adding  linen  and  button  factories  while  Eli  Whitney  was  filling  his 
arms  contract  with  the  government ;  Hartford’s  woolen  company,  encouraged  by 
Washington’s  patronage,  in  1788,  was  incorporating  at  £1,250,  with  thirty-one  stock¬ 
holders;  the  iron  foundries  were  enlarging;  tinware  used  $250,000  worth  of  raw 
material  a  year;  continuously  there  were  new  shops. 

But  the  sturdy  men  back  on  the  hills  had  not  begun  to  heed;  they  knew  only 
that  population  was  increasing  and  that  there  was  better  market  for  their  crops. 
They  were  too  busy  with  their  planting,  digging  and  haying  and  too  far  from  the 
post  office  to  receive  information.  They  did  not  realize  that  a  new  party  was  being 
formed  to  overthrow  the  “aristocrats” — whatever  they  might  be.  Wolcott’s  attitude 
had  rather  surprised  them,  but  then,  he  probably  had  imbibed  new  notions  when 
down  in  New  York;  they  knew  most  of  the  other  states  were  “anti”  and  jeered  at 
the  Hartford  Convention  just  as  they  knew  there  were  more  kinds  of  churches  than 
one  could  count  on  his  fingers,  but  they  knew  also  that  their  Connecticut  had  won 
glory,  that  their  boys  and  girls  were  sure  of  good  homes — close  by  as  neighbors  if 
they  wished — and  that  their  minister  talked  right.  In  New  Haven,  Ingersoll’s 
town,  they  heard  there  was  some  jangling,  like  the  Goodrich — Bishop  collectorship 
affair,  but  they  had  understood  there  always  had  been,  since  the  town  was  founded ; 
that  was  not  strange,  for,  like  Boston  and  New  London,  they  had  many  sailors 
down  there  and  handled  considerable  rum — no  better  than  the  apple-jack  of  the 
hills.  Not  much  was  said  in  town  meeting  except  that  the  representatives  reported 
it  quite  likely  some  changes  would  be  made  in  the  Constitution,  which  would  be 
right.  The  great  thing  should  be  to  reduce  land  taxes ;  they  had  been  heavy  long 
enough.  Land  aristocracy?  Land  poverty  it  had  been  in  the  war  period.  If  the 
country  were  going  to  keep  men  like  Monroe  and  Madison  in  office  and  let  Congress 
spite  Connecticut,  then  there  might  be  something  to  say. 

But  something  already  was  being  said ;  a  crisis  had  arisen  from  within ;  rough 
battling  among  the  intellectuals  themselves  was  to  bring  about  that  perpetuity  of 
which  the  fathers  had  felt  assured — the  absolute  perpetuity  of  the  rights  of  man. 
Among  the  “intellectuals”  those  who  believed  there  should  be  a  thoroughly  unques¬ 
tionable  State  Constitution  included  men  like  Oliver  Wolcott,  General  Erastus  Wol- 
cot  of  East  Windsor,  General  James  Wadsworth  of  Durham,  Colonel  Peter  Bulk- 
ley  of  Colchester,  Colonel  William  Worthington  of  Saybrook,  Captain  Abraham 
Granger  of  Suffield,  Dr.  Benjamin  Gale  of  Killingworth  and  Joseph  Hopkins  of 
Waterbury.  At  heart  all  were  for  a  system  which  should  develop  high  individual 
energy  and  capacity. 
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“  Toleration  ”  Campaign 

Dwight  Called  “Pope” — Brother  and  Nephew  among  Dissenters — Hooker- 
Winthrop  Parallel — Bishop’s  Fund  and  Hartford  Bank. 


It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  men  were  of  common  heritage.  There  could 
be  no  fear  of  European  influence  as  in  the  days  of  the  Congressional  acts  against 
aliens  and  sedition  near  the  seat  of  Federal  government.  As  one,  they  had  been  in 
the  revolt  against  their  own  lineage  across  the  seas.  Those  of  Connecticut  antece¬ 
dents  were  in  direct  line  from  the  men  and  women  who  had  sought  the  ultimate 
in  freedom  of  thought  and  government. 

A  beloved  leader  among  them  was  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight  (the  elder),  then 
president  of  Yale.  He  was  preaching  a  series  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
sermons,  published  in  five  volumes  in  1818  and  frequently  thereafter  republished  in 
England — Theology  Explained  and  Defended.  Nothing  of  Cotton  Mather’s  or  of 
any  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries  had  had  such  a  vogue.  Yet  today  he  was 
given  the  intensely  obnoxious  title  of  “pope”  by  political  enemies  playing  upon  the 
uneasiness  of  those  who  were  demanding  freedom  of  sects  and  end  of  political 
assumption ;  the  ministers  who  backed  him  were  called  “bishops”  and  the  members 
of  the  Senate  (or  council)  his  twelve  “cardinals.”  Not  that  Connecticut  did  not 
take  its  religion  seriously  but  on  occasion  there  could  be  levity  from  the  pulpit  as 
from  the  pew,  as  when  the  Litchfield  minister,  Jedediah  Champion,  in  1797,  after 
the  election  of  Adams  and  Jefferson  prayed  for  the  President  and  asked  the 
Almighty  to  bestow  a  double  portion  of  grace  upon  the  Vice-President,  “for  thou 
knowest  he  needs  it.” 

Pierpont  Edwards,  son  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  an  uncle  of  Yale’s  President 
Dwight,  was  a  leader  among  the  dissenters  or  the  “democrat-republicans”  who  as 
early  as  1800  were  organizing  against  the  Standing  Order.  Theodore  Dwight, 
brother  of  Timothy  and  one  of  the  whilom  “Hartford  Wits,”  was  associated  with 
Edwards,  as  also  were  the  two  Messrs.  Bishop,  Samuel  and  Abraham  of  New 
Haven,  one  a  North  Church  deacon,  mayor  and  local  judge,  and  the  other  Abraham, 
a  free-lance,  utterly  outside  the  pale  of  the  “established”  church,  a  man  with  whom 
Noah  Webster  joined  fierce  issue.  Abraham  had  said:  “Thirty  thousand  men  are 
against  the  union  of  church  and  state;  30,000  more,  deprived  of  voting  because 
they  are  not  rich  or  learned  enough,  are  ready  to  join  them.”  John  Leland  for  4,000 
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Baptists  and  20,000  church  attendants  declared  Connecticut  should  follow  the 
example  of  the  other  states  in  granting  religious  freedom. 

Judge  Zephaniah  Swift  of  Windham,  Federalist  that  he  was,  assailed  the  strong¬ 
holds  through  the  Windham  Herald,  and  other  papers  were  allowing  voice  in  their 
columns.  The  Norwich  True 
Republican  was  started  as  an 
organ  by  John  Strong  in 
1804.  Abraham  Bishop  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  State  had  “no 
constitution — nothing  but  a 
jumble  of  legislative,  execu¬ 
tive  and  judiciary  affairs” — 
the  old  restrictions  on  the 
right  to  vote  maintained  by 
a  body  still  ruled  by  seven 
men  or  the  majority  of  the 
Upper  House,  which  ap¬ 
pointed  the  judges,  justices 
of  the  peace  and  the  sheriffs. 

A  voting  freeman  must  have 
an  estate  yielding  at  least  $7 
a  year  or  taxable  personal 
property  worth  at  least  $134* 

Pierpont  Edwards,  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  anti’s  or  Demo¬ 
crat-Republican  party,  had 
called  a  convention  in  Mid¬ 
dletown  for  August  29,  1804. 

Major  William  Judd  of 
Farmington  presided.  Of  res¬ 
olutions  adopted,  101,000 
copies  were  sent  over  the 
State.  After  defeat  of  that 
party  in  the  fall,  the  Fed- 
erals  thought  to  discipline 
five  justices  of  the  peace  who 
had  attended  the  convention, 

which  had  attacked  the  Con-  GEOrge  cowles  house,  farmington 

Stitution  they  Were  SWOrn  to  (Courtesy  of  the  American  Scene. 

Uphold.  Professor  David  Dag-  Copyright  by  Samuel  Chamberlain ) 

gett  of  New  Haven  repre¬ 
sented  the  Federals ;  Edwards  defended  the  justices  of  the  peace— whose  commis 
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sions  were  revoked.  __  ..... 

“The  pulpits,”  says  the  Rev.  George  L.  Clark  of  Wethersfield  m  Ins  histoiy, 

“became  lecture  platforms,”  with  plea  that  since  the  church  preserved  moials,  it 
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should  have  State  support.  A  second  informal  convention  was  held  in  Litchfield 
in  1806,  but,  with  such  a  large  number  of  Federalists  holding  office  in  the  State,  no 
headway  could  be  made.  An  effort  to  raise  Deputy-Governor  Treadwell  to  the 
Governorship  failed  in  1811. 

After  the  war  the  ministers  withdrew  from  politics,  but  Episcopalians,  Method¬ 
ists  and  Baptists  became  active  to  dissolve  “the  adulterous  union  of  church  and 
state.”  Then  came  the  regular  New  Haven  anti-Federalist  Convention  previously 
mentioned,  which  nominated  Wolcott  and  Ingersoll.  The  latter,  hitherto  an  ardent 
anti-Federalist,  won  his  Deputy-Governorship  while  the  former  Cabinet  officer  was 
defeated.  Such  result  expresses  the  confusion  of  the  hour. 

An  incident  of  the  1814  legislative  session  in  May  furnishes  the  best  concrete 
illustration  of  complicated  conditions,  almost  on  the  identical  spot  where  the  Funda¬ 
mental  Orders  were  adopted.  The  session  granted  the  petition  of  Ward  Wood- 
bridge,  Charles  Sigourney  and  Samuel  Tudor  of  Hartford  for  a  charter  for  a  bank, 
the  Phoenix — today  flourishing  on  its  original  site,  opposite  the  Bulfinch  State 
House.  Though  eminent  Congregationalists  were  among  the  signers  of  the  petition, 
it  was  locally  dubbed  the  “Episcopal  Bank.”  A  spark  began  to  glow. 

The  Hartford  Bank,  which,  chartered  in  1792,  was  the  city’s  first  bank  and  the 
pioneer  in  establishing  the  city’s  financial  solidity — like  the  Phoenix  continuing  its 
worth  to  the  whole  State  today,  as  will  appear  in  later  analysis  of  the  times — was 
largely  a  project  of  Colonel  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  in  council  with  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton,  in  the  times  when  George  Washington  was  President  and  there  was  little  fear 
in  New  England  of  inoculation  with  French  Republican  virus  or  religious  creed 
germs.  It  was  serving  the  community  well. 

In  considering  the  Episcopal  spark,  thought  runs  back  to  1664  and  William 
Pitkin  of  East  Hartford,  recently  from  London — school  teacher,  lawyer,  son-in-law 
of  Ozias  Goodwin,  deputy,  treasurer  and  assistant  for  several  years — who  com¬ 
plained  that  he  had  no  place  to  worship  as  an  Episcopalian,  and  had  to  contribute  to 
funds  for  a  different  creed.  Ninety-eight  years  later  John  Keith  and  Episcopal 
associates  had  bought  the  lot  on  which  the  cathedral  stands  today  and  had  begun  to 
build,  but  sold  before  the  church  structure  was  completed  and  while  there  was  a  con¬ 
dition  of  confusion.  The  litigation  ended,  the  Superior  Court  restored  the  lot  to 
the  society  in  1772.  The  building,  of  frame  construction,  was  consecrated  in  1801 
and  was  replaced  by  the  handsome  structure,  the  stone  building,  which  was  com¬ 
secrated  in  1892. 

In  the  early  1800’s,  then,  there  were  only  the  friendliest  feelings  among  men  of 
affairs,  between  Episcopalians  and  Congregationalists,  but  through  the  lesser  com¬ 
munities  there  was  still  considerable  of  the  inherited  anti-pope  and  anti-bishop  senti¬ 
ment,  enough,  at  least  to  cause  a  lifting  of  the  eyebrows  at  the  State’s  “Bishop’s 
Fund,”  worthy  man  as  Bishop  Seabury  was  well  known  to  be.  The  fund  had  been 
established  in  1799  for  support  of  the  bishop.  The  expressions  “Congregational” 
and  “Episcopal”  as  applied  to  banks  carried  no  odium  in  the  community  as  a  whole. 
Business  was  increasing  throughout  the  surrounding  territory  and  there  was  place 
for  another  bank.  That  was  all,  professedly. 
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Hartford’s  population  was,  roughly,  4,000;  that  of  the  Nation  8,000,000,  show¬ 
ing  that  Hartford  was  one  of  the  largest  cities.  The  tax  was  forty  mills  on  a 
$1,000,000  list;  in  fifteen  years,  despite  adversities,  values  had  increased  400  per 
cent.  The  city  had  more  than  twenty  industries,  some  seventy-five  stores,  mostly 
wholesale,  grain  mills  and  distilleries.  Commerce  was  suffering  from  the  war  but 
in  1814  nearly  two  hundred  large  vessels  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  small  ones  came 
up  the  river.  Tonnage  shipment  northward  was  about  15,000.  A  new  stage  line 
with  coaches  carrying  six  people  at  a  rate  of  eight  cents  a  mile,  with  fourteen  pounds 
of  baggage  free,  was  running  three  days  a  week  from  Boston  to  New  York  by  way 
of  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  in  forty-six  hours  time.  The  Union  Bank  of  New 
London,  also  established  in  1792,  made  that  and  the  Hartford  Bank  the  fifth  and 
sixth  for  the  whole  country. 

There  was  serious  objection  to  the  presence  of  two  military  companies  in  Hart¬ 
ford  to  march  the  streets  and  secure  recruits  for  the  army,  especially  inasmuch  as 
the  government  would  furnish  no  troops  to  eke  out  the  State’s  efforts  to  protect 
itself.  The  Essex  and  Stonington  outrages  had  just  been  committed.  Arms  were 
stored  in  the  center  for  militia  use  if  there  should  be  rioting,  particularly  during  the 
Hartford  Convention.  Most  of  the  stores  were  in  the  Hartford  Bank  Building. 
There  were,  normally,  other  matters  than  creed  to  think  of. 

This  petition  for  the  new  bank  had  further  represented  that  while  the  business 
around  the  city  and  up  the  river  was  more  than  the  one  bank  could  handle,  it  was 
the  petitioners’  purpose  to  lend  aid  in  the  more  remote  rural  section  by  establishing 
a  branch  in  Litchfield.  But  the  notable  clause,  it  developed  as  the  legislative  session 
wore  on,  was  that  the  customary  bonus  should  be  as  high  as  five  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  paid  in,  of  which  $60,000,  in  such  proportions  as  the  Legislature  saw  fit, 
should  go  to  Yale  for  its  new  medical  institute  and  to  the  bishop’s  fund.  The 
endorsements  and  memoranda  on  the  original  paper  reveal  that  it  had  an  interest¬ 
ing  time  going  through  committees  and  the  two  houses.  Episcopalianisin  was  com¬ 
ing  on  fast ;  the  Congregationalists  were  on  their  guard ;  the  two  local  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches  were  so  much  so  that  they  leaned  toward  Presbyterianism.  With 
the  stirrings  of  “toleration”  and  of  anti-Federalism,  there  must  be  caution.  The 
war  had  greatly  increased  expenses;  sadly  the  Treasury  needed  money.  Property 
valuations  had  been  raised  but  increase  in  tax  rate  must  be  avoided  if  possible;  the 
State  itself  could  use  this  bonus. 

Undoubtedly  there  were  frequent  conferences  with  the  petitioners.  The  tax  this 
year  had  to  be  twenty  mills  and  the  State  was  to  be  obliged  to  borrow  from  the 
school  fund  and  from  the  Hartford  Bank. 

The  charter  came  through  with  an  increase  in  the  capital  item  to  $1,000,000  and 
no  bonus  for  either  Yale  or  the  bishop’s  fund.*  The  Legislature  voted  $30,000  for 
Yale’s  first  medical  school  building.  The  Upper  House  did  vote  $10,000  for  the 
bishop’s  fund  but  the  Lower  House  would  not  concur. 


*  The  “bonus”  was  according  to  the  custom  throughout  the  country.  The  Bank  of  North 
America  in  New  York  in  1812  had  to  pay  twenty  per  cent.  That  from  the  Bank  of  Hartford  m 
1834  went  for  the  promotion  of  silk  industries,  a  portion  of  it  for  the  State  Treasury  and  $8,000 
for  walks  and  an  iron  fence  around  the  State  House — years  later  to  be  tnmsterred  to  the  West 
Middle  School. 
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The  cry  of  “toleration”  grew  louder  and  the  determination  for  a  new  party  and 
a  new  charter  stronger.  What  Madison  had  said  in  the  National  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  was  to  be  demonstrated  in  free  Connecticut:  “In  framing  a  government 
which  is  to  be  administered  by  men  over  men,  the  great  difficulty  lies  in  this:  You 
must  first  enable  the  government  to  control  the  governed  and  in  the  next  place 
oblige  the  government  to  control  itself,”  a  statement  to  come  home  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  a  century  and  a  half  later. 

In  1815  our  Bible-reading  farmer  on  the  hills  did  not  realize  it;  nor  did  mer¬ 
chants,  manufacturers,  sea-traders  or  bankers,  all  working  for  financial  rehabilita¬ 
tion;  but  in  the  cold  light  of  history  it  was  the  Hooker-Winthrop  controversy  of 
the  1630’s  all  over  again;  Winthrop,  Cotton,  the  other  great  Massachusetts  leaders 
had  stood  for  democracy,  but  with  a  church  control — emphatically  with  class  power. 
Massachusetts  freemen  had  secured  their  brief  code  of  laws  in  1641  but  with  the 
elders  of  the  church  insisting  that,  while  the  freemen  could  choose  the  “assistants,” 
or  Upper  House,  Winthrop’s  dictum  that  “the  best  part  always  is  the  least”  was  the 
eternal  principle  and  must  prevail.  The  assistants  were  of  the  class  backed  by 
wealth,  inheritance  and  absolutism.  Hooker  had  said  in  1638 — Doctrine  I  in  his 
sermon :  “Further,  the  foundation  of  authority  is  laid,  firstly,  in  the  preconsent  of 
the  people.”  There  was  no  hierarchy  in  this. 

Hooker  had  not  called  Winthrop  “pope” ;  but  now,  seventy  years  later,  in  that 
present  local  expression  regarding  the  eminent  and  revered  Dwight,  one  sees  a  sug¬ 
gestive  parallel.  Probably  without  perceiving  the  parallel,  Connecticut  people  were, 
historically,  harking  back  to  the  Fundamental  Orders,  likely  blurred  in  memory  but 
everlasting  in  principle  and,  so  far,  imperishable.  They  were  about  to  reestablish 
the  principles  with  a  new  Constitution,  there  to  be  no  more  flavor  of  the  Inquisition, 
no  more  necessity  for  Tory  (or  “bishop-fund”)  contriving;  no  more  conscious  build¬ 
ing-up  of  class,  wealth,  education  or  creed,  but  rather  a  reiteration  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  world’s  first  free  Constitution.  The  departure  from  them,  though 
not  by  the  farmer  back  on  the  hills,  had  proved  well-nigh  disastrous.  Neither  reli¬ 
gion  nor  democracy  was  to  halt  progress  of  equality  before  the  law.* 


*  “In  these  later  days,  when  the  individual  is  withering  at  a  rate  faster  than  seems  to  be 
altogether  convenient,  when  it  is  believed  that  democracy  and  individualism  are  no  longer  quite 
convertible  terms,  there  may  be  a  useful  lesson  in  the  record  of  the  commonwealth  of  Connect¬ 
icut — unbroken  success  so  far  as  she  has  followed  out  her  fundamental  principle,  embarrassment 
and  danger  only  so  far  as  she  has  allowed  it  to  be  infringed.” — Professor  Alexander  Johnston’s 
Ccnmecticut,  1887  (dedicated  to  Timothy  Dwight,  2d,  president  of  Yale). 

“The  party  founded  by  Jefferson  was  known  as  the  republican-democratic  party ;  it  embraced 
all  who  held  his  philosophy  of  government.  When  it  became  solely  the  democratic  party  it  func¬ 
tioned  as  such  until  the  name  was  all  but  lost  in  the  New  Deal.  Today  the  Jeffersonian  demo¬ 
crats  look  to  the  Lincoln  republicans  as  much  as  the  Lincoln  republicans  look  to  the  Jeffersonian 
democrats.  The  two  are  to  all  intents  one  and  the  same.  Such  being  the  case,  a  way  ought  to  be 
found  to  bring  them  together  in  order  that  the  principles  they  hold  in  common  may  be  per¬ 
petuated.” — Editorial,  Hartford  Courant,  November  13,  1936. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 


R  evised  Constitution 

Principles  Retained  in  the  Instrument  Still  Continuing — Bancroft’s  Laudation 
— Wadsworth  Memorial — Ingenious  Bank  and  Insurance  Beginnings — 
Men  True  to  1635  Ancestry. 


Following  the  split-victory  of  the  “toleration”  party — Wolcott  defeated  but  Inger- 
soll,  his  running-mate,  elected — Federalists  in  the  Legislature  in  October  (1816) 
thought  to  strengthen  their  position  by  conciliation.  Of  the  amount  to  be  received 
the  next  year  from  the  government  on  war  account,  $61,500,  it  was  voted,  in  an  act 
for  the  “support  of  literature  and  religion,”  that  one-third  should  go  to  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  one-seventh  to  the  Episcopalians,  one-eighth  to  the  Baptists,  one- 
twelfth  to  the  Methodists  and  one-seventh  to  Yale,  the  remainder  to  be  held  in  the 
Treasury.  Quakers  already  had  been  favored  by  exemption  from  military  duty ;  for 
the  Sandemanians  and  others  of  less  importance,  there  must  be  satisfaction  in  the 
abolishing  of  the  fine  of  fifty  cents  for  not  attending  church  on  Sunday.  The  frac¬ 
tions  used  in  distributing  the  money  by  no  means  had  a  mollifying  effect  on  the 
eager  sects ;  the  Congregationalists  thought  too  much  had  been  given  the  others ;  the 
others  that  the  proportions  were  too  small.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  did  not 
call  for  their  portions  till  some  time  had  elapsed.  There  was  more  emphatic  demand 
to  know — as  expressed  in  print  and  shouted  from  the  housetops — “whether  freemen 
shall  be  tolerated  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  and  political  rights.” 

Furthermore,  manufacturing  interests  were  perceiving  the  necessity  of  a  protec¬ 
tive  tariff  and  must  have  the  support  of  the  State  government  in  presenting  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  an  anti-Federal  (“republican-democrat”)  Congress.  In  the  1817  election 
Wolcott  came  through  with  a  majority  of  six  hundred  over  Smith;  the  reelection  of 
Ingersoll,  chief  trustee  of  the  bishop’s  fund,  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  while  there 
was  a  two-thirds  Republican-Democrat  majority  in  the  Legislature.  In  his  inaugural, 
Governor  Wolcott  reviewed  the  hard  times  for  the  mills,  the  farmers  tax  burden 
and  the  low  wage  scale.  Farm  hands  were  being  paid  only  fifty  cents  a  day,  and 
that  in  produce ;  a  farm  overseer  earned  but  $70  a  year  and  found,  women 
drudged  for  fifty  cents  a  week  and  incomes  of  the  well-to-do  were  very  low.  On  the 
judiciary,  the  Governor  said,  there  should  be  no  encroachments.  One  of  the  most 
important  and  popular  acts  was  that  repealing  the  ‘  stand-up  law,  under  which 
every  voter  had  to  rise  and  announce  his  vote ;  disliked  by  both  pai  Lies,  it  was  wiped 
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off  the  books.  A  law  “securing  equal  rights  and  privileges  to  Christians  of  every 
denomination”  was  enacted  without  controversy  and  was  to  be  strengthened  the 
next  year.  In  fact  there  was  little  controversy  in  this  session,  all  signs  pointing 
toward  a  general  desire  for  a  constitutional  convention. 

This  came  the  following  year.  The  toleration  party  took  “Constitution  and 
Reform”  for  its  name  and,  in  addition  to  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor,  had 
eight  more  members  in  the  Upper  House  and  a  majority  in  the  Lower.  Many  Fed¬ 
eralists  were  voting  with  them.  The  work  of  separating  the  executive,  judicial  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  government  was  completed.  The  House  appointed 
Orange  Merwin  of  New  Milford,  David  Plant  of  Stratford,  Shubael  Griswold  of 
East  Hartford,  Nathan  Pendleton  of  North  Stonington  and  Nathaniel  Griffing  of 
Guilford  a  committee  to  report  on  the  Governor’s  address  relative  to  revision  of  the 
form  of  civil  government,  Elijah  Boardtnan  and  William  Bristol  representing  the 
council.  The  result  was  a  call  for  a  convention  in  August,  delegates  to  be  elected 
in  July. 

The  date  was  the  26th.  Of  the  delegates  seven  had  been  members  of  the  con¬ 
vention  that  had  ratified  the  National  Constitution — Pierpont  Edwards,  Amasa 
Larned,  Jesse  Root,  John  Treadwell,  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  Aaron  Austin  and 
Lemuel  Sanford.  Edwards  also  had  been  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
and  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  and  Pitkin  and  Larned  Congressmen. 
Elisha  Phelps,  James  Stevens,  Gideon  Tomlinson,  Orange  Merwin  and  Daniel  Bur¬ 
rows  later  were  Congressmen;  James  Lanman,  Nathan  Smith  and  Gideon  Tomlin¬ 
son,  Senators.  Tomlinson  and  Dr.  John  S.  Peters  became  Governors.  Among  the 
Federalists  were  three  distinguished  members  of  the  bench — Jesse  Root,  now  eighty- 
one,  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  seventy-four,  and  former  Governor  Treadwell,  seventy- 
two.  General  Nathaniel  Terry  shared  leadership  of  the  Federalists  with  Governor 
Treadwell.  Among  other  long-time  leaders  of  the  Congregationalists  were  Aaron 
Austin  of  New  Hartford,  William  Perkins  of  Ashford,  Colonel  Shubael  Griswold 
of  East  Hartford,  General  Levi  Lusk  of  Wethersfield,  the  Rev.  Aaron  Church  of 
Hartford,  Henry  Terry  of  Enfield,  John  McClellean  of  Woodstock,  Dr.  Bela  Far- 
nam  of  East  Haven,  and  Dr.  Solomon  Everett  of  Canton. 

“Federalists  are  far  enough  from  being  opposed  to  a  constitution,”  said  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Courant,  “and,  instead  of  being  enemies  to  it,  will  be  heartily  glad  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  all  honest  republicans  to  form  such  a  constitution  of  civil  government  as  will 
secure  to  the  freemen  of  Connecticut  equal  rights  and  a  continuance  of  those  numer¬ 
ous  privileges  which  have  so  long  distinguished  the  people  of  the  state.” 

Alexander  Wolcott  of  Middletown,  so-called  founder  of  the  Jefferson  School  of 
Politics  in  the  State,  the  Rev.  Asabel  Morse  of  Suffield,  Baptist,  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Burrows  of  Hebron,  Methodist,  Joshua  Stow  of  Middletown,  General  Joshua  King 
of  Ridgefield,  Daniel  Tomlinson  of  Oxford,  Christopher  Manwaring  of  New  Lon¬ 
don  and  Drs.  Sylvester  Wells  of  Hartford,  John  S.  Peters  of  Hebron,  William 
Shelton  of  Huntington,  Nathaniel  Perry  of  Woodbury,  John  Turner  of  Norwich, 
Noah  A.  Lacey  of  Brookfield,  and  Jehial  Williams  of  New  Milford  were  of  the 
number.  The  moving  idea  with  all  of  them  was  to  preserve  and  hand  down  to 
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posterity  the  germ  of  human  rights  which  was  passed  on  by  Hooker,  and  they  were 
to  be  successful  unto  this  day.  A  committee  of  twenty-four,  three  from  each  county, 
and  five  of  them  Federalists,  was  appointed  to  draft  and  submit  a  Constitution.  One 
half  of  these  were  Yale  graduates,  despite  the  favoritism  that  the  Episcopalians  felt 
had  been  shown  that  college,  so  long  almost  a  branch  of  the  government.  All,  in 
the  main,  had  the  same  desire.  Alexander  Wolcott  presided. 

A  formal  “Bill  of  Rights”  was  considered  superflous  inasmuch  as  there  was  no 
sovereign.  The  “Declaration  of  Rights”  was  made  Article  I,  establishing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  equality  and  freedom  as  they  had  been  inherited.  Property  as  a  condition 
was  discarded.  The  second  article  defined  the  judiciary,  separating  it  from  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  the  necessity  of  which  had  been  established  with  the  changes  of  times  and 
conditions,  reducing  the  number  of  judges  nearly  one  half  and  fixing  seventy  years 
the  age  limit.  Next  the  Senate  and  House  were  definitely  separated.  On  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  towns,  the  unit  of  organization,  there  was  discussion  on  the  number 
of  representatives  for  each,  with  final  conclusion  that  representation  should  con¬ 
tinue  as  it  then  was,  namely,  two  for  each  town,  one  for  each  new  town  (this  to  be 
modified  as  time  went  on.)  The  committee’s  report  favored  alternate  yearly  legis¬ 
lative  sessions  in  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  which  was  approved  after  a  vote  for 
semi-annual  sessions  had  been  reconsidered  and  defeated. 

The  committee’s  report  was  for  twelve  Senators ;  an  attempt  to  raise  the  num¬ 
ber  to  twenty  was  defeated  and  fourteen  was  decided  upon  for  the  number.  All 
judges  and  justices  of  the  peace  should  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature.  The  final 
draft  was  adopted  September  15  with  a  vote  of  134  to  61.  Relative  to  the  vote  by 
the  people,  some  favored  a  majority,  others  two-thirds  and  still  others  five-ninths. 
It  was  decided  to  leave  it  with  the  majority. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  farmer  back  on  the  hills,  there  came  to  be  very  serious 
doubt  whether  there  would  be  a  favorable  vote  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  people. 
And  it  would  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Federalists;  it  was  the  Jeffersonian  Democrats 
who  were  holding  off.  The  tolerationists  certainly  were  cared  for,  with  the  promise 
of  complete  religious  liberty — Episcopalian  Trinity  College  and  Methodist  Wesleyan 
were  to  receive  their  charters  in  due  course.  But  the  radical  Democrats  felt  that 
they  had  not  been  so  strongly  supported  in  the  convention  as  they  had  had  reason 
to  believe  they  would  be ;  in  reality  much  of  their  backing  had  come  from  Federalists 
who  frankly  allowed  changes  were  due,  though  fundamentals  should  be  preserved, 
and  they  joined  in  spreading  that  propaganda  through  the  summer.  They  were 
more  active  in  the  southern  counties  than  in  the  northern. 

The  total  vote  on  October  5  was  26,282,  with  a  majority  of  1,554  f°r  ratification. 
In  the  southern  counties  the  majority  was  2,843  while  in  the  northern  counties,  back 
on  the  hills,  it  was  1,289  against.  New  London  County  with  a  vote  of  2,532  gave 
a  majority  of  948,  the  largest  of  any;  the  town  of  Groton  was  unanimous;  in  the 
town  of  Waterford  in  that  county  there  were  only  three  nays  and  in  Preston  eight. 

Increase  in  population  by  1828  necessitated  increase  in  number  of  Senatorial 
districts  to  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four,  and  in  recent  years  to  possible  thiity-six. 
(There  are  now  thirty-five.)  In  1845*  1855?  7 6  and  189 7  amendments  were 
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adopted  in  the  following  order:  Dispensing  with  all  property  qualifications  for 
electors ;  reading  an  article  of  the  Constitution  by  any  candidate  for  the  electorate ; 
eliminating  the  word  “white”  applying  to  candidates;  reading  a  section  of  State 
statutes — printed  in  English — by  candidates. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  number  of  Congressmen  was  five  up  to  1793  when 
it  was  made  seven;  in  1823,  six;  in  1843,  four.  Six  districts  were  then  created  by 
the  Legislature.  From  1837  to  1843  there  was  one  from  each  of  six  districts;  from 
1843  to  1911  there  were  four  districts  established  by  the  Legislature  of  1842.  The 
1900  Census  added  a  fifth,  a  Congressman-at-large.  The  Fifth  District  was  then 
established,  and  in  1921  the  increase  in  population  called  again  for  a  Congressman- 
at-large. 

By  amendment  in  1874  all  towns  of  5,000  population  or  more  were  given  two 
representatives.  While  the  standing  of  the  higher  courts  has  always  been  among 
the  highest  in  the  Union,  selection  of  judges  for  the  lower  courts  became  a  matter 
of  political  contention,  meaning  party  spoils.  Toward  correction  of  this,  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  provision  giving  the  Legislature  power  to  appoint  all  judges  and  justices 
of  the  peace  was  amended  in  1850  to  read  that  judges  of  probate  and  justices  of 
the  peace  should  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  sundry  bailiwicks,  and  again,  in 
1880  and  1934,  to  read  that  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Superior  courts  and  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  should  be  nominated  by  the  Governor  to  the  Legislature. 

Other  changes  are  being  suggested,  like  that  of  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
overcome  a  Governor’s  veto;  also  like  that  of  the  probate  judgeship,  relative  to 
which  it  is  revealed  that  in  many  smaller  probate  districts  it  is  often  difficult  to  find 
a  competent  man  who  will  stand  for  the  office,  with  the  result  that  incompetent  men 
may  secure  the  berth  and  remain  in  it. 

Connecticut  lived  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  under  its  Fundamental  Orders 
and  free  charter  and  has  lived  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  under  its  revision  of 
them  for  an  up-to-date  Constitution,  a  total  of  three  centuries.  The  one  attempt, 
by  a  popular  vote  of  47,317  to  26,745,  to  substitute  a  new  Constitution  eighty-four 
years  after  1818,  resulted  in  a  document  framed  by  most  eminent  citizens,  as  will 
be  seen,  which  was  rejected  at  the  polls  by  a  vote  of  21,234  to  10,377.  “Steady 
habits”  persisted  in  the  “Constitution  State.” 

In  any  time  of  world  and  national  fluctuation,  the  writing  of  the  learned  Demo¬ 
cratic  Governor  Wilbur  L.  Cross  during  the  celebration  of  the  State’s  Tercentennial 
may  be  recalled :  “Connecticut,  in  the  national  period  of  our  history,  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  its  State  and  local  government  has,  it  is  true,  rarely  indulged  in  radical 
experiments  and  has  not  been,  according  to  certain  arbitrary  tests,  so  democratic  as 
some  other  states.  None  the  less  it  has  adhered  unwaveringly  to  the  principles  of 
self-government  and  yields  place  to  but  few  of  its  sister  states  in  the  pragmatic  and 
experiential,  rather  than  the  experimental,  character  of  its  legislation  and  in  the 
consistent  soundness  of  its  administration. 

“Connecticut’s  standing  as  a  member  of  the  Republic  is  reflected  even  now  in 
the  statement,  made  about  a  century  ago,  by  the  historian,  Bancroft,  who  was  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  relative  character  and  merit  of  its  legislation  and  in  the 
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constant  soundness  of  its  administration.  He  said  of  Connecticut:  There  is  no 
state  in  the  Union,  and  I  know  not  any  in  the  world,  in  whose  early  history  if  I  were 
a  citizen,  I  could  find  more  of  which  to  be  proud,  and  less  that  I  should  wish  to 
blot.’  .  .  .  To  a  degree  and  with  a  continuity  unsurpassed  in  America,  Connecticut 
has  exemplified  the  practice  of  popular  self-government  upon  a  constitutional  basis.” 

But  the  envy  of  citizenship  which  Bancroft  had  confessed  could  not  have  been 
perpetuated  without  immediate  appreciation,  in  1818  as  in  1635,  of  the  opportunities 
offered  for  enterprise  and  the  exercise  of  forethought  in  establishing  institutions. 
While  reverence  for  past  history  and  scintillations  of  “Hartford  Wits”  and  the  like 
were  working  together  to  perpetuate  old  and  create  new  institutions  which  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  foundations  made  possible,  the  foundations  would  have  been  useless  with¬ 
out  the  development  of  institutions  in  accord  with  the  genius  indicated  by  Hooker’s 
and  Ludlow’s  inheritors.  The  institutions  must  be  in  accord  with  the  liberalism. 
The  right  men  appeared  for  the  purpose. 

Financial  solidity  must  come  first  and  must  be  of  a  nature  to  stand  the  tests 
which  the  uncertainties  of  Federal  and  currency  regulations  might  invite.  The 
credit  of  the  Nation  had  sunk  lower  and  lower.  With  annual  income  never  above 
ten  millions  during  the  War  of  1812  and  expenses  approximating  forty  millions  a 
year,  loans  had  to  be  a  constant  resort,  and  nearly  all  the  money  was  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  port  towns,  themselves  generally  antagonistic  to  the  war.  State  bids 
of  credit  having  been  prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
had  been  established  in  1791  despite  Southern  opposition.  It  functioned  fairly  well, 
notwithstanding  the  wranglings  and  suspicions  of  those  earlier  days  of  distrust. 

There  were  only  four  banks  in  the  country  when,  in  1792,  the  Connecticut  Leg¬ 
islature  chartered  the  Union  Bank  in  New  London  and  the  Hartford  Bank,  soon  to 
be  followed  by  others  for  New  Haven,  Norwich  and  Middletown  respectively,  with 
the  first  savings  bank  in  1819 — the  Society  for  Savings  in  Hartford  of  which  Daniel 
Wadsworth  was  president  and  Elisha  Colt  treasurer.  A  savings  bank  was  the 
surest  attest  of  coming  prosperity,  and  the  one  first  established  answers  that  descrip¬ 
tion  to  this  day;  no  cashier  since  the  first  one  ever  could  carry  the  deposits  to  his 
home  every  night.  The  currency  denominations  were  officially  changed  from  those 
of  the  English  in  1796,  when  a  pound  was  valued  at  $3.34. 

When  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  expired  in  1811,  State  banks 
successfully  opposed  for  a  time  the  continuance  of  it.  During  the  war  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  had  to  depend  on  State  banks,  with  value  of  notes  measured  by  various 
local  standards,  an  alarming  situation  with  most  of  the  specie  then  in  the  unper¬ 
turbed  South.  The  year  Key  was  writing  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner”  and  amid 
English  victories,  nearly  all  State  banks  had  succumbed  and,  in  defiance  of  law, 
some  of  the  banks  were  issuing  for  as  low  as  one  penny.  On  January  1,  1815,  the 
government  was  compelled  to  default.  Bank  officers  in  general,  being  forbidden  to 
sign  small  bills,  got  outsiders  to  sign  for  them.  Immediately  outsiders  began 
issuing  on  their  own  account.  The  Connecticut  banks  stood  firm.  They  issued  bills 
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as  low  as  seven  cents  and  saved  the  local  situation.  Public  confidence  that  they 
stood  behind  every  issue  quieted  the  furor  caused  by  reports  from  outside.  The 
Legislature  permitted  the  issue  of  post  notes  up  to  one  half  of  a  bank’s  total  capital, 
to  be  redeemable  after  the  War  of  1812,  but  little  need  of  it  around  the  State. 
After  the  war,  notes  came  flooding  from  the  large  cities  to  get  the  Connecticut 
specie.  Bill  sharks  took  advantage  of  this,  manipulating  the  paper  till  specie  had  to 

be  refused  at  source  of  sup¬ 
ply.  Large  packages  of  these 
bills  were  coming  in  from 
the  South  and  the  West,  so 
widely  had  the  fact  of 
Connecticut’s  strength  been 
broadcast.  New  York  banks 
sought  legislation  to  compel 
resumption  of  specie  pay¬ 
ment.  Various  banks  ig¬ 
nored  legislation ;  Connect¬ 
icut  banks  suggested  per¬ 
centage  resumption ;  New 
York  found  it  inexpedient 
to  approve  any  pledge. 

Congress  had  no  recourse 
but  to  reestablish  the  United 
States  Bank  and  by  1817 
resumption  of  specie  pay¬ 
ment  had  been  effected.  But 
the  delay  had  been  too  long 
As  the  Federal  supply  of 
specie  diminished,  wheels  of 
business  slipped.  Then  when 
the  Federal  government  put 
an  import  duty  on  West 
India  trade,  Connecticut 
ports  were  in  despair.  The 
new  United  States  Bank  had 
a  credit  of  $35,000,000,  the 
government  to  hold  one- 
fifth  of  it,  with  banks  in 
good  standing  entitled  to 
buy  stock.  That  bank,  in¬ 
cluding  its  branches,  was 
the  depository  of  govern¬ 
ment  funds,  its  bills  legal  tender.  In  Hartford  the  banks  were  dubious  yet  not 
averse  to  having  the  Connecticut  branch  locate  there.  In  some  way  not  clear  to  the 
public,  Middletown  got  it.  However,  the  difference  was  not  such  as  politics  tried  to 
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make  it  out  to  be  since  all  the  State  s  banks  were  on  specie  basis,  all  obligations  dis¬ 
charged.  And  the  branch  bank  was  to  be  brought  to  Hartford  in  1824.  The  New 
Haven  Register  (Jacksonian)  thus  facetiously  expressed  tidewater  sentiment:  “We 
believe  the  inhabitants  of  New  Haven  are  well  pleased  that  so  great  a  calamity  as 
the  branch  bank  would  have  been  is  not  to  be  inflicted  on  this  place.  We  have  now 
as  many  picture-shops  as  can  well  be  supported.”  And  in  Hartford  the  branch  con¬ 
tinued  till  President  Jackson’s  assaults  upon  it  and  the  consequent  end  of  the  bank’s 
charter  in  1836;  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Bank  was  made  a  Hartford  depository 
in  place  of  the  United  States  branch. 

If  in  Connecticut’s  sweeping  on  in  the  prime  matter  of  religious  freedom  and  the 
new  Constitution,  the  impressive  origin  of  the  Hartford  (“Congregational”)  Bank 
may  seem  to  have  been  neglected,  it  is  because  there  constantly  had  been  the  State¬ 
wide  sense  of  its  rendering  all  the  financial  security  possible  in  the  confusion  of  the 
times  and  of  encouragement  to  new  enterprise,  however  dark  the  clouds.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Union  Bank  of  New  London,  chartered  the  same 
year,  1792,  but  it  was  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale,  as  it  eventuated.  The  origin  of 
the  Hartford  is  as  full  of  commercial  and  insurance  romance  as  that  of  the  Phoenix 
of  political  and  constitutional  romance.  Its  incorporators  were  practically  the 
founders  of  what  has  made  Hartford  long  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  insurance 
cities  in  the  world.  They  had  been  and  were  conspicuous  in  other  ways. 

Of  the  incorporators,  Colonel  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Wadsworth,  pastor  of  the  (Thomas  Hooker)  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Christ.  Born  in  1743,  he  had  became  a  sailing  master  and  before  the  Revolution 
had  established  a  large  general  store  which  he  left  to  give  his  services  to  the  cause 
of  Independence.  He  was  promoted  till  he  became  commissary-general  and  before 
the  end  of  the  war  held  that  position  with  the  French  allies.  His  ability  as  a  finan¬ 
cier  had  commended  him  to  both  Robert  Morris  and  Alexander  Hamilton  who  came 
to  Hartford  to  consult  with  him  on  national  matters  and,  in  the  service,  Washington, 
Lafayette,  Rochambeau  and  other  officers  had  placed  confidence  in  him.  He  had 
been  an  original  subscriber  to  the  Bank  of  North  America  in  Philadelphia  in  1781, 
taking  one  hundred  and  four  shares  at  $400  a  share;  at  the  request  of  Hamilton  he 
was  made  president  of  the  Bank  of  New  York  in  1785  and  was  a  director  in  the 
first  United  States  Bank.  Also  he  had  served  in  the  Continental  Congress,  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  and  for  three  terms  in  the  Federal  Congress.  For  a  time 
he  was  judge  of  the  County  Court.  At  his  death  he  left  his  large  property  to  his 
only  son,  Daniel,  including  his  famous  residence  on  the  site  of  the  present  Wads¬ 
worth  Atheneum,  where  Washington  was  entertained  on  his  visits  to  Hartford. 
Daniel  was  a  grandson,  on  his  mother’s  side,  of  Governor  Joseph  Talcott. 

The  earliest  ancestor  in  this  country  was  William  Wadsworth  of  Cambridge, 
England,  who  arrived  with  his  wife  and  four  children  in  1632  and  came  to  Hartford 
as  an  original  proprietor  in  1636,  his  allotment  being  the  south  side  of  present 
Asylum  Street,  from  Trumbull  Street  to  Little  River.  He  served  successively  as 
townsman,  constable  and  rate-maker  and  was  deputy  in  the  Gun  1.1I  Court  from 
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1656  till  his  death  in  1675.  His  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stone,  teacher 
in  the  church.  His  daughter  married  John  Wilcox,  later  of  Middletown. 

William  Wadsworth’s  son,  John,  became  one  of  the  foremost  proprietors  in 
Farmington  and  was  the  grandfather  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wadsworth  of  Hartford, 
the  father  of  Jeremiah.  Altogether  it  was  one  of  the  notable  family  names  in 
Connecticut.  John’s  son,  Joseph,  was  the  man,  by  tradition  well  supported,  who  hid 
the  precious  charter  in  the  oak  what  time  Andros  would  have  seized  it — was  an 
officer  in  King  Philip’s  War  and  captain  of  the  Hartford  trainband.  Colonel  Jere¬ 
miah,  through  John  of  Farmington,  was  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Proprietor 
William  Wadsworth,  furnishing  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  perpetuation  down 
to  the  present  day  of  the  quality  of  the  first  framers  of  Constitutional  Liberty.  The 
family  name  will  always  be  on  the  lips  of  Hartford  dwellers  and  visitors  through 
the  gifts  of  Daniel,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  son-in-law  of  Governor  Trumbull,  2d, 
including  the  central  site  of  the  homestead  for  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  home 
of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  (soon  to  build  for  itself),  the  Watkinson 
Library  and  the  Free  Public  Library,  with  developments  into  a  great  cultural  cen¬ 
ter  to  be  noted  in  later-era  chapters.  An  interesting  fact  is  that  the  original  Wads¬ 
worth  barn  is  still  standing,  on  the  property  of  the  late  Mrs  Horace  B.  Clark, 
Prospect  Street,  the  1635  “Ministers’  Lane.”  Mr.  Clark,  son  of  the  late  Charles 
Hopkins  Clark,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  has  given  the  prop¬ 
erty  as  a  site  for  the  Public  Library,  now  needing  more  room  than  can  be  had  in 
the  close-by  Wadsworth  Atheneum.  This  is  in  accord  with  Mrs.  Clark’s  desire  and 
a  fitting  structure  will  be  forthcoming. 

In  a  Yale  insurance-course  lecture,  Editor  F.  C.  Oviatt  of  the  Philadelphia  Intel¬ 
ligencer  dwelt  upon  the  character  of  Colonel  Wadsworth,  as  an  example,  “so  that” 
to  quote  his  language — “the  character  of  the  men  engaged  in  early  Connecticut 
underwriting  may  be  understood  and  the  reason  why  Hartford  always  held  such  a 
prominent  position  in  the  underwriting  world.  It  is  because  men  of  brains,  means 
and  faith  established  the  business.” 

Among  the  bank  associates  in  this  second  period  of  constitution-assertion  was 
Major  John  Caldwell,  deep  in  commerce  with  ships  of  his  own,  Hartford’s  first 
mayor  (1784),  long  time  a  legislator,  a  founder  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  first 
major*  of  the  Governor’s  Horse  Guard,  grandfather  of  Samuel  Colt  (inventor  of 
the  revolver),  and  an  associate  with  John  Morgan  in  building  the  Hartford  Bridge 
across  the  Connecticut.  Ezekiel  Williams,  Jr.,  another  associate,  was  the  son  of  one 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Ticonderoga  plot,  was  grandson  of  an  eminent  clergyman 
and  uncle  of  William  Williams,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  also 
Governor  William  Wadsworth  Ellsworth,  son  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  Thomas 
Clap  Perkins,  first  of  a  line  of  distinguished  lawyers. 

High  upstanding  among  them,  literally  and  figuratively,  were  Nathaniel  Terry, 
mayor,  judge,  member  of  Congress,  husband  of  Colonel  Wadsworth’s  daughter, 
Catherine,  and  grandfather  of  Major-General  Alfred  H.  Terry  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  later  Indian  campaigns;  Peleg  Sanford,  secretary  to  Wadsworth;  Barnabas 
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Deane;  John  Morgan  of  far  vision;  Captain  Ezekiel  Williams,  Jr.,  inheritor  of  the 
Addams’  Inn  and  General  Court  meeting-place ;  William  H.  Imlay,  of  the  wealthiest 
in  the  West  Indies  trade;  Charles  H.  Northam,  just  entering  upon  his  career  in 
the  East  India  trade,  David  and  Edward  Watkinson  in  the  hardware  business; 
Michael  Olcott  (half-brother  of  Caldwell),  quartermaster-general  and  representa- 
tive  >  John  Trumbull,  a  Elartford  Wit  and  petitioner  with  Chauncey  Goodrich  and 
Noah  Webster  foi  the  charter  for  the  Hartford  Bank.  Foresighted  as  they  were, 
these  men  could  not  have  dreamed  of  the  insurance  fame  that  was  to  be  Connect¬ 
icut  s,  nor  yet  of  the  tower  of  strength  they  were  building  against  the  fast  oncoming 
need  of  it. 

America  had  had  to  go  back  to  first  principles,  and  Connecticut,  favored  in 
location  and  by  rivers  and  estuaries,  set  the  pace.  And  among  earliest  principles 
recorded  by  man  was  this  that  goods  going  over  the  seas  in  ships  should  be  insured ; 
insurance  upon  lives  was  a  much  subsequent  matter.  In  the  urge  to  recover  from 
the  war  wastage,  docks  at  New  Haven,  New  London  and  Norwich  were  groaning 
under  their  loads  of  freightage,  by  far  the  most  of  it  outgoing,  since  farms-produce 
and  manufactures,  speeding  up,  were  improving  the  opportunity  to  recoup  their  war 
losses.  The  shore  ports  drew  the  heavier  trade,  Hartford  and  Norwich  commanded 
the  richer  agricultural  territory ;  in  fact  a  large  part  of  the  Hartford  commerce  was 
with  the  rich  up-river  territory  and  from  even  so  far  away  as  Albany  and  Vermont. 
Security  depended  upon  two  things — banks  and  insurance. 

Banking  was  hindered  by  the  difficulties  we  have  seen  in  trying  to  meet  both 
national  and  State  needs.  At  the  point  in  the  narrative  we  have  now  reached — 
the  banks  forming  to  bring  order  out  of  disorder — conditions  developed,  today 
inconceivable  were  it  not  for  the  records  and  relics  preserved  by  those  of  the  early 
banks  that  survived.  Of  them  there  was  a  larger  proportion  in  “thrifty”  Connect¬ 
icut  than  in  any  other  State.  One  writer  said:  “Our  stocks  have  fallen  fifty  per 
cent.  Our  ability  to  borrow  is  absolutely  gone  because  the  people  have  nothing  to 
lend.  The  insurance  stocks  have  no  nominal  and  very  little  real  value.  The  bank 
stocks  are  below  par.  Private  credit  is  impaired  and  even  the  richest  men  will 
find  it  difficult  to  command  money  even  for  their  own  wants.”  The  Hartford 
Courant  was  urging  holders  of  notes  to  keep  them  in  circulation  without  calling 
for  payment,  asserting  that  they  had  sufficient  property  but  no  cash.  Shortly  there¬ 
after  gold  had  reached  a  premium  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

And  yet  the  urge  of  commerce  and  industry  was  not  to  be  suppressed.  In  the 
country  at  large,  the  temptation  to  improve  opportunity  could  not  be  resisted ;  bank 
paper  was  poured  out.  From  the  date  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank 
expired  to  1815,  State  banks  increased  from  eighty-eight  to  two  hundred  and  eight 
but  many  of  them  had  perished  in  the  flood  before  1814.  New  England’s  better 
conditions  might  have  been  by  reason  of  more  specie.  The  principle  was  plain 
enough:  Venice  with  its  first  bank  of  deposit  in  13°°  and  the  Swedes  in  1656  with 
their  first  bank  notes  (outside  of  China)  had  attested  the  necessity  of  banks  to 
employ  the  capital  of  others  for  the  good  of  the  whole ;  aid  rendered  must  result 
in  increased  production,  meaning  restoration  of  capital.  But,  in  a  new  country 
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lessons  had  to  be  learned  in  the  School  of  Experience.  Connecticut  was  to  furnish 
a  novel  one. 

Bills  of  credit  had  been  authorized  in  Connecticut  as  early  as  1709;  attempt  to 
create  a  bills-of-credit  bank  had  been  thwarted  in  the  Legislature.  The  New  London 
Society  for  Trade  and  Commerce,  with  John  Curtiss  of  Wethersfield  for  treasurer, 
chartered  in  1732,  had  put  out  bills;  the  General  Court  had  had  to  stop  that  because 
people  failed  to  distinguish  these  bills  from  the  Colony’s  bills.  Permission  from 
England  to  make  Colony  bills  legal  tender  had  been  refused.  The  post-Revolution 
banking  experience,  with  its  admixture  of  politics,  has  been  touched  upon.  Hurled 
into  the  War  of  1812,  the  only  dependence  was  upon  the  State  banks  whose  notes, 
like  those  of  the  three  in  Connecticut,  were  of  value  only  in  their  respective  com¬ 
munities;  when  specie  payment  had  to  be  suspended  in  1814,  funds  could  not  be 
transferred  from  one  section  to  another. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  amount  of  work  entailed  upon  the  banks  when,  late 
in  the  war,  specie  payment  was  suspended ;  the  government  depended  upon  the  State 
banks,  the  value  of  whose  notes  was  restricted  to  individual  territory,  and  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  transfer  funds  from  one  section  to  another.  The  British  attack  on 
Baltimore  spelled  doom  among  most  of  the  banks  yet  remaining — but  not  those  in 
Connecticut.  Bank  bills  for  less  than  a  dollar  were  prohibited  by  law,  but  such 
emergency  knew  no  law.  Government  revenues  were  stalled  in  Southern  banks. 
Soldiers  begging  for  food,  they  having  been  paid  in  certificates  that  were  worthless, 
there  was  rioting  in  many  cities.  In  December,  1814,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
notified  Boston  banks  (representing  New  England)  that  they  must  accept  Treasury 
notes  or  wait  for  specie.  This  proposition  scorned,  the  government  defaulted  heavy 
obligations. 

While  the  State  Treasury  suffered,  it  was  much  worse  with  the  citizenry.  Small 
bills,  forbidden  by  law,  must  be  had.  Banks  got  outsiders  to  sign  them.  Connect¬ 
icut  ingenuity  rose  to  the  occasion.  The  Legislature  authorized  low-value  certificates 
and  also  “post  notes,”  redeemable  two  years  after  the  war — which  fortunately  had 
ended,  but  that  fact  was  not  known  till  some  weeks  after.  Certain  of  the  banks 
issued  paper  for  as  low  as  one  cent;  Connecticut  banks  that  were  weathering  the 
storm,  stopped  at  six  and  one  half  cents.  The  slips  of  paper  read:  “The  (blank) 
bank  promises  the  Bearer  to  receive  this  Bill  for  six  and  one  half  cents  [or  what¬ 
ever]  in  any  payment  due  the  bank.”  Some  read  :  “Two  years  after  the  termination 
of  the  present  war.”  Considerable  clerical  force  had  to  fill  in  the  blank  spaces ;  the 
president,  cashier  or  an  officially  designated  authority  had  to  sign. 

The  fact  of  varying  standards  of  values  in  different  sections  necessitated  constant 
consultation  with  long  lists  printed  in  almanacs  or  publicly  posted  to  minimize  fraud. 
Thus :  “To  reduce  the  currency  of  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  Virginia  into  those  of  New  York  and  North  Carolina,  to  the  given 
sum  add  one-third  part  thereof.  .  .  .  Into  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  multiply 
by  three  and  one-ninth  and  divide  the  product  by  five,  or  multiply  by  twenty-eight 
and  divide  by  forty-five.”  The  salary  of  a  bank  president  then  averaged  about  $500, 
and  that  of  clerks,  necessarily  well  up  in  figuring,  in  proportion.  The  formula  was 
subject  to  change,  and  the  end  of  the  war  made  the  changes  hopelessly  frequent. 
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People  remote  from  banks  were  in  pitiful  straits.  It  was  worse  than  that  in  the 
days  of  the  Indians,  when  the  long-armed  man  measured  strings  of  wampum  from 
elbow  to  tip  of  middle  finger  in  receiving  and  the  same  method  was  pursued  by  the 
short-armed  man  in  paying  out.  The  Legislature  back  in  1751,  in  an  hour  of  dis¬ 
tress,  had  received  a  memorial,  which  could  well  have  been  presented  again  in 
1815,  reading : 

As  a  false  weight  and  false  balance  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord, 
we  apprehend  a  false  and  unstable  medium  is  equally  so ;  it  occasions  as  much 
iniquity  and  is  at  least  as  injurious.” 

The  point  of  this,  in  the  story  of  Connecticut,  is  not  to  beget  mirth  but  to  attest 
the  perpetual  faith.  Foreign  commerce  had  been  destroyed,  cargoes  confiscated, 
warehouses  closed,  and  fortunes  were  tumbling ;  but  there  were  other  lands  for 
trade,  other  products  to  send  forth,  new  forms  of  manufacture.  And  this  while 
politics  was  seething,  over  “Toleration,”  and  a  new  Constitution  was  being  drafted. 
Faith  was  as  supreme  as  it  had  been  in  1635. 

When  news  of  peace  was  received  and  gold  premium  dropped  from  fifteen  to 
three  per  cent.,  Connecticut  banks  assumed  that  all  banks,  like  her  own,  would  meet 
obligations,  accounts  petty  but  in  the  total  enormous.  That  many  outside  did  not 
meet  their  promises  to  pay  caused  lifting  of  the  eyebrows.  The  flow  of  notes  from 
the  southward  was  met  by  coin  but  the  flow  the  other  way,  in  many  instances,  was 
barren.  Bill  sharks  had  found  that  the  less  specie  behind  bills,  the  more  the  profit. 
New  York’s  Legislature  thought  to  intervene  with  pledges  of  resumption;  power 
of  legislation  proved  to  be  inadequate.  Connecticut  bankers  met  in  convention  in 
Middletown  and — reminiscent  of  Colonial  days — a  committee  was  sent  to  New  York; 
in  further  reminiscence,  New  York’s  reply  was:  “The  banks  in  this  city  are  alone 
competent  to  decide  upon  the  rate  of  reduction  and  it  is  therefore  unanimously 
resolved  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  make  any  specific  pledge  on  the  subject  of  reduction 
of  loans.” 

Then  it  was  (1816)  that  the  revival  of  the  United  States  Bank  was  authorized 
and  Chief  Justice  Marshall  settled  all  question  of  constitutionality.  Resumption  was 
effected  February  20,  1817.  Connecticut’s  joy  was  turned  to  grief  when  it  devel¬ 
oped  that  brokers’  fondness  for  paper  money  exercised  a  nullifying  effect.  Specie 
ran  out  of  the  government  bank  in  a  stream,  to  be  checked  only  by  the  bank’s  resort 
to  reduction  of  loans  and  of  currency  both.  Naturally  that  halted  business  revival, 
and  almost  simultaneously  Federal  impost  on  West  India  trade  seemed  a  crushing 
blow  for  the  Constitution  State.  Taking  the  Phoenix  Bank  of  Hartford  as  illus¬ 
tration:  It  was  on  a  six  per  cent,  basis  for  those  who  had  paid  seven  instalments 
and  fortunately  had  a  surplusage  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  shares,  trans¬ 
ferable,  held  by  the  State.  The  business  of  handling  the  small  bills  had  become  so 
heavy  that  the  directors  had  to  relieve  the  bank’s  officers  in  the  task  of  signing. 

At  this  juncture  comes  in  the  incident  previously  referred  to,  the  locating  of 
a  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank  in  Connecticut.  The  capital  of  that  bank  was 
$35,000,000  of  which  the  government  took  one-fifth.  With  its  branches  it  was 
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made  the  depository  of  government  money,  its  bills  legal  tender  and  it  to  act  as 
agent  in  negotiation  of  Federal  and  State  loans.  The  Connecticut  view  of  this  was 
indicated  by  the  Phoenix  when  it  voted  by  2,507  shares  against  1,807  not  t°  accept 
the  proposition  to  subscribe  a  part  of  its  capital.  Effort  was  made,  nevertheless,  as 
has  been  said,  to  have  the  Connecticut  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank  locate  in 
Hartford,  but  the  branch  went  to  Middletown  at  the  time. 

The  Litchfield  branch  of  the  Phoenix,  under  the  presidency  of  Colonel  Benja¬ 
min  Tallmadge  of  Revolutionary  record,  the  first  experiment  in  rural  banking,  was 
proving  to  be  a  boon  for  the  countryside.  An  interesting  incident,  deserving  place 
in  history  of  the  times  that  were  proving  to  be  as  serious  as  times  of  war,  developed 
at  that  bank,  under  the  shades  of  whose  beautiful  structure  the  famous  law  school, 
promoted  by  Director  James  Gould,  was  flourishing:  Certain  men  who  thought  the 
city  banks  were  ultra  conservative  in  these  panicky  days  drove  to  the  town  in  the 
night-time  with  a  load  of  bills  to  cash.  Cashier  Gustayus  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Hartford, 
when  confronted  by  them  in  the  morning,  slowly  counted  out  copper  cents,  prolong¬ 
ing  the  time  till  President  Asa  Bacon  arrived.  Mr.  Bacon  quickly  dispatched  a  post 
rider  to  Hartford,  a  good  twenty-five  miles  as  the  bird  flies  but  nearer  forty  as 
the  horse  has  to  run,  rough  hills  included.  Mr.  Davis  courteously  kept  counting 
out  the  pennies  all  day  as  duties  to  customers  would  permit.  When,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  large  bags  of  coin  appeared  on  the  desk  beside  him,  the  demanders  withdrew. 

Good  came  out  of  evil  for  Connecticut,  as  it  had  done  before.  Thrift  became 
a  watchword  and  there  immediately  was  the  wherewithal  to  promote  it.  The  Provi¬ 
dent  Institution  had  been  established  in  Boston  in  1816,  America’s  first  savings 
bank.  Connecticut  followed  suit  with  the  Society  for  Savings  in  Hartford  in  May, 
1819,  as  has  been  mentioned.  Ever  since  it  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  savings 
banks  in  New  England. 

Out  of  these  romantic  beginnings  grew  the  State’s  fifty -three  national  banks, 
seventy-three  savings  banks,  sixty-seven  trust  companies  and  nineteen  industrial 
banks  of  today.  Nurtured  by  the  first  banks  also  came  the  insurance  companies, 
which,  for  Hartford,  have  won  the  title  “The  Insurance  City  of  America.” 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 


Insurance  Beginnings 

How  the  State  Won  Its  Title — Battling  against  Depression — Encouraged  by 
Two  Banks  with  Distinguished  Directorates — The  Soil  and  the  Seed. 


More  and  more  men  appreciate  the  worth  of  insurance  in  guarding  against  vicis¬ 
situde.  The  present  effort  to  nationalize  it,  governmentally,  for  beneficiaries  in 
masses,  and  as  against  old  age  in  particular,  is  so  novel  as  to  create  new  interests 
in  the  earliest  attempts  in  the  new-born  Republic,  by  the  citizens  themselves,  to 
mitigate  harm.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  look  toward  Connecticut,  the  “Insur¬ 
ance  State.”  Science  aside,  it  is  not  so  much  the  obvious  human  principles  as 
it  is  the  character  and  the  groping  methods  of  the  founders  that  has  historic  appeal. 
As  at  the  dawning  of  civilization,  it  was  not  so  much  life,  since  death  was  a  fore¬ 
gone  certainty,  but  rather  property  that  was  first  considered;  how  financial  loss 
even  by  death  itself  could  be  mitigated  was  a  matter  of  evolution. 

Connecticut  was  a  pioneer  in  all  the  stages  of  evolution  in  a  free  land.  What 
was  worked  out  is  so  familiar  today  that  it  comes  to  be  the  character  and  standing 
of  the  men  concerned  that  appeals  to  the  reader.  Demosthenes  describes  the  custom 
among  the  Greeks  in  the  fourth  century,  B.  C.,  when  they  advanced  money — as 
President  Archibald  A.  Welch  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford  once  expressed  it — “on  cargoes  of  ships  returning  from  foreign  ports, 
the  money  to  be  paid  with  big  interest  if  the  voyage  was  a  success,  and  no  return 
to  be  made  if  the  voyage  was  disastrous.  As  slaves  often  comprised  the  valuable 
cargoes  on  which  this  money  was  advanced,  life  insurance,  also,  is  said  to  have  had 
its  birth  in  this  custom.” 

Specific  marine  insurance  was  developed  in  Belgium.  T.hree  centuries  later  the 
English  insurers  congregated  at  Lloyd’s  Coffee  House  in  London  to  settle  disputes, 
with  government  oversight.  Fire  insurance  began  there  in  1680,  after  the  London 
conflagration.  The  Romans  had  a  certain  crude  insurance  system  and  the  European 
guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages  maintained  a  kind  of  fraternity  insurance,  while  France 
added  to  the  variety  of  plans  the  flontine  system,  a  local  outcome  of  which  was  to 
be  one  of  New  Haven’s  famous  hotels.  The  first— and  not  very  encouraging- 
record  of  a  life  insurance  policy  is  that  on  the  life  of  William  Gibbons  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1583,  for  one  year,  near  or  at  (the  question  centering  on  that)  the  end  of 
which  year  he  died,  and  litigation  ensued. 
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In  Connecticut,  in  1792,  what  with  no  laws  or  supervision,  the  two  banks,  at 
Hartford  and  New  London,  gave  the  strength  to  the  paper  signed  by  individuals  to 
indemnify  shippers  against  loss.  Young  men  like  Richard  Alsop,  John  Chevenard, 
John  Knox  and  Spencer  Whiting  of  the  Hartford  group  took  part.  Out  of  this  a 
widespread  brokerage  system  developed  first,  and  eventually  fire,  marine  and  life 
insurance,  beginning  in  Hartford  and  spreading  to  New  Haven,  New  London  and 
Middletown.  Daniel  Wadsworth  of  the  Hartford  Bank  arid  his  father’s  efficient 
secretary,  Peleg  Sanford,  in  1792  were  signing  small  printed  forms,  as  Sanford  & 
Wadsworth,  with  rates  from  ten  to  sixteen  per  cent.  Ezekiel  Williams,  Jr.,  also  a 
youth  of  highest  social  standing,  was  conducting  the  settlements,  through  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Bank.  They  assumed  the  title  of  the  “Hartford  Insurance  Company”  till  in 
1798  Sanford  went  to  New  Haven  to  establish  a  branch  as  the  “Hartford  and  New 
Haven,”  continued  with  varying  success  till  1833. 

It  was  in  Hartford  that  insurance  took  the  deeper  root.  In  partnership  with 
Sanford  &  Wadsworth  were  Major  John  Caldwell,  Elias  Shipman  and  John  Mor¬ 
gan — they  also  of  the  Hartford  Bank  and  conspicuous  in  public  enterprise.  Ship- 
man  went  to  New  Haven  with  Sanford  and  their  “New  Haven  Insurance  Company” 
was  no  more  than  fairly  prosperous.  In  the  marine  line,  amounts  written  into  the 
contracts  by  these  or  other  writers,  clubbing  together,  varied  up  to  $150;  Caldwell’s 
went  as  high  as  $600  individually.  For  the  most  part  it  was  a  matter  “between 
gentlemen.”  A  considerable  part  of  the  business  at  Hartford  was  done  at  Ransom’s 
Inn  which  was  to  Connecticut  like  Lloyd’s  to  England  or  the  Tontine  to  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  and  also  the  inn  was  the  social  center. 

Sanford  &  Wadsworth  had  an  office  of  their  own,  at  their  general  store.  It 
occurred  to  this  enterprising  firm  that  what  was  good  for  marine  property  could 
be  good  for  land  property.  Accordingly,  on  February  8,  1794,  they  prepared  policy 
“No.  2”  on  the  fine  residence  of  William  Imlay  of  Imlay’s  Mills  (near  the  site  of 
the  present  State  Armory).  This  was  a  printed  form  but  void  of  specifications, 
filled  in  for  £800  for  one  year,  at  a  rate  of  two  and  one  half  per  cent,  if  the  loss 
should  be  more  than  five  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  when  the  settlement  for  loss  should  be 
made,  three  months  to  be  allowed  for  settlement.  And  under  the  firm  name  were 
the  words  “For  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company.”  This  was  a  figment  of 
genius,  for  the  company  of  that  name,  now  so  widely  known,  was  not  to  take  form 
and  official  title  till  1810,  which  date  itself  is  far  enough  back  in  history  to  make 
the  real  company  one  of  the  oldest  and  by  total  of  its  premiums  one  of  the  largest 
in  America.  It  has,  incidentally,  absorbed  or  affiliated  many  other  companies  around 
the  country.  Suffice  in  this  immediate  period  to  say  that  the  success  met  with  and 
the  character  and  judgment  of  the  men  concerned,  from  coast  to  coast,  including 
those  of  the  Hartford  and  other  banks,  furnished  the  mainspring  in  matters  of 
finance  in  those  days  and  in  subsequent  years  when  conflagrations  came. 

But  this  fire  insurance  was  a  new  thing.  Scepticism  had  to  be  overcome.  The 
firm,  a  month  after  issuing  the  Imlay  policy,  began  to  advertise  fire  insurance  in  the 
Conrant.  They  were  in  reality  a  capable  branch  of  the  Hartford  Bank  whose  found¬ 
ers  and  supporters  have  been  described  in  the  previous  chapter,  at  the  time  the  only 
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bank  in  the  city.  Wadsworth,  Caldwell,  Morgan  and  their  two  agents,  on  July  27, 
1795,  joined  partnership  with  Shipman  for  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Company, 
Caldwell  to  be  the  acting  director  in  Hartford  and  Shipman  in  New  Haven.  Ship- 
man  left  them  to  set  up  his  own  organization,  the  New  Haven  Company  (1798- 
1833),  serving  as  president  thereof  for  twenty-six  years. 

On  June  27,  1810,  the 
Hartford  Bank  men  and 
their  associates  met  at  Ran¬ 
som’s  Inn — formerly  John 
Morgan’s  residence,  just 
across  the  elm-shaded  street 
north  of  the  State  House 
Green — and  organized  as 
the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  under  a  perpetual 
charter  signed  by  Governor 
John  Treadwell  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Thomas  Day, 
for  fire  and  marine  in¬ 
surance,  with  a  capital  of 
from  $150,000  to  $250,000. 

There  were  eighty-three 
subscribers,  largely  men 
whose  family  names  are  as 
well  known  today  as  they 
were  then — in  which  asser¬ 
tion  there  is  a  volume  of 
significance,  exactly  as  in  all 
Connecticut  towns  of  old 
birth-dates.  The  c  a  1  f- 
bound  directors’  book  in 
which  the  charter  and 
names  were  written  is  still 
in  service.  Charter  amend¬ 
ments  have  been  few,  the 
first  being  that  of  1853 
when  the  capital  was  in¬ 
creased  to  $300,000  and 
share-price  raised  from  $50 
to  $100.  New  Haven,  New 
London,  Middletown  and 
other  ports  were  well  represented  in  the  list  of  stockholders ;  in  fact  it  was  an  all- 

State  institution. 

President  Nathaniel  Terry  was  chosen  president ;  his  place  in  the  community  is 
outlined  herein  at  the  time  he  was  elected  to  like  position  in  the  bank.  No  vice- 
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presidents  were  elected  till  1836  and  after  that  they  were  honorary  till  Charles  E. 
Chase  and  Richard  M.  Bissell  were  chosen  in  1903.  Of  the  directors,  David  Wat- 
kinson  had  come  from  England  in  1795  and  was  in  the  hardware  business.  He 
subscribed  $100,000  to  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum  Fund  and  left  a  residuary  inter¬ 
est  in  his  estate  for  the  Watkinson  Reference  Library,  adjunct  of  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society,  with  a  considerable  sum  for  enlargement  of  the  building,  together 
with  a  sum  for  the  Hartford  Hospital  and  abundant  funds  for  the  Watkinson  Farm 
School  in  connection  with  the  Hartford  Orphan  Asylum,  with  its  present  Children’s 
Village  on  Albany  Avenue. 

The  board  included  Thomas  Glover,  drygoods  merchant;  James  H.  Wells,  in 
manufacturing;  Nathaniel  Patten  of  a  prominent  Norwich  family;  Henry  Hudson, 
son  of  Barzillai  of  Hudson  &  Goodwin,  publishers  of  the  Courant;  also  interested 
in  large  paper  mills  in  Oakland,  Manchester,  and  mayor  from  1836  to  1840;  Ward 
Woodbridge,  grand-uncle  of  today’s  President  Richard  M.  Bissell  and  one  of  the 
town’s  wealthiest  men,  with  a  cotton  factory  in  Munson,  Massachusetts,  and  a 
large  importing  dry-goods  establishment  on  Hartford’s  Main  Street — later  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Hartford  Bank;  Daniel  Buck,  son  of  one  of  Wethersfield’s  leading  men, 
head  of  a  general  store  and  with  his  brother,  Dudley,  owner  of  a  steamship  line  to 
New  York;  Thomas  Kimberly  Brace,  bead  of  a  large  wholesale  concern  bearing  his 
name — to  become  the  first  president  of  the  Aetna  Insurance  Company  in  1819. 

Ransom’s  Inn  was  located  near  the  Hartford  Bank  Building  (whose  later 
fine  building  was  on  the  same  site  till  it  secured  and  removed  to  the  former  Con¬ 
necticut  Mutual  Life’s  building  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Pearl  streets.)  To  the 
east  of  the  bank,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Courant  Building,  was  an  unpretentious 
structure  where  Squire  Walter  Mitchell  of  Wethersfield,  uncle  of  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,  the  beloved  “Ik  Marvel”  of  American  letters,  had  his  law  office.  Between 
this  and  the  Connecticut  River  landing  the  importing  houses  of  the  city  were  located, 
and  all  the  chief  residences  were  within  three  blocks.  The  squire  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary.  The  bill  for  furnishing  his  office  was  $21.83.  In  auditing  it  Mitchell  struck 
out  fifty-eight  cents  for  removing  a  book  case,  a  new  one  having  been  put  in  for  $6, 
together  with  a  table,  “clock,  nails,  lock  Etc.” 

Accuracy  characterized  all  accounts.  One  of  the  early  fire  losses,  itemized, 
amounted  to  $35.50.  Included  was  “1  (silk)  umbrella  (new)  lost,  $5.”  The 
umbrella  was  found — “deduct  $5.”  “But  a  clock  key  had  been  lost — add  50  cents — 
$31.00,  paid  in  full.” 

The  first  investment  was  in  Hartford  Bank  stock,  “pecuniary  funds  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  by  the  bank  for  the  purpose  and  loan  obtained  from  the  bank.”  Eighteen 
years  after  the  start,  the  bank’s  stock  was  worth  $400  par,  with  premium  four  per 
cent.  In  cash  the  company  had  $15,000.  It  borrowed  the  balance  necessary  to  buy 
forty  shares  of  the  bank  stock  but  on  reconsideration  reduced  the  amount  to  four¬ 
teen  shares,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury.  Subsequent  purchases  had  increased 
the  number  of  shares  at  the  company’s  first  centennial  to  five  hundred  and  fifty-six, 
costing  $63,962,  and  the  holdings  having  yielded  the  company  $386,350.53. 

Other  fire  and  marine  companies  organizing  in  the  State  were  having  more  or 
less  hectic  times.  As  elsewhere  told,  money  was  hardly  plentiful  enough  to  keep 
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up  with  the  imaginations  of  those  who  had  seen  the  success  of  the  early  brokerage 
system.  It  was  a  simple  matter  to  form  a  company,  following  the  fashion  to  pay  a 
little  towards  one  s  stock  with  expectation  of  paying  the  balance  as  dividends  came 
in,  but  where  many  were  called,  few  came  into  the  class  of  chosen,  certainly  when 
the  war  cloud  appeared  on  the  horizon.  One  that  started  off  under  good  auspices 
was  the  Hartford  Insurance  Company  chartered  in  1803  with  capital  of  $80,000  to 
$150,000  and  carrying  the  name  “Hartford  Marine  Insurance  Company”  on  its 
policies.  Of  the  capital  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  to  be  paid  in  with  short-time 
notes,  the  rest  with  notes  based  on  real  estate  mortgages  at  some  future  time.  The 
one  in  the  whole  State  that  gave  the  best  indication  of  going  on  was  this  Hartford 
Marine,  in  which  John  Caldwell,  Jonathan  Brace  and  Ephraim  Root  were  leaders, 
with  Caldwell  as  president  and  Norman  Knox  secretary ;  Knox  was  cashier  of  the 
Hartford  Bank  from  1799  to  1814.  Its  contract  was  much  like  the  ordinary  except 
that  it  explicitly  excluded  all  but  the  president  from  responsibility  and  only  the  com¬ 
pany’s  property  for  security. 

The  company  located  on  the  south  side  of  Pearl  Street,  west  of  Main  and  next 
west  of  the  Hartford  Bank’s  then  site.  It  excavated  beneath  the  building  and  put 
in  a  very  up-to-date  kind  of  a  vault.  When  Knox  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  the  Phoenix  Bank  on  its  incorporation  in  1814,  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas 
Scott  Williams  of  Wethersfield,  younger  brother  of  Ezekiel  who  had  finally  aban¬ 
doned  the  brokerage  plan  and  had  come  with  the  Hartford  Marine.  Williams, 
after  graduating  from  Yale,  had  solicited  insurance,  had  studied  law,  had  repre¬ 
sented  his  town  in  the  Legislature  and  his  district  in  the  Fifteenth  Congress,  had 
made  his  home  in  Hartford  where  for  four  years  he  was  mayor,  and  for  eighteen 
years  he  was  on  the  State  bench,  thirteen  of  them  as  Chief  Justice.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  company  by  his  brother-in-law,  William  W.  Ellsworth,  who  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  1829  to  1833  and  Governor  from  1838  to  1842.  The 
company  was  rechartered  as  the  Protection  in  1825,  which  company  was  later 
absorbed  by  the  Aetna,  chartered  in  1819  and  to  become  one  of  the  foremost  in 
the  country. 

Elias  Shipman’s  insurance  company  in  New  Haven,  which  had  been  chartered 
with  the  backing  of  the  representatives  of  the  Hartford  group  in  1803,  with  capital 
of  $50,000  in  $25  shares  and  with  Shipman  as  president  and  Austin  Denison  as 
secretary,  paid  a  “dividend”  for  the  second  six-months  period,  or  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  cash  paid  in,  and  $5,  or  fifty  per  cent,  of  investment,  after  the  next  six 
months.  William  Lyon,  treasurer  of  the  New  Haven  Bank,  was  the  cashier.  Ship- 
man  continued  in  office  nearly  twenty-six  years  and  was  succeeded  by  Gilbert  Totten 
and  he,  in  1833,  by  Timothy  Dwight,  Jr.,  son  of  Yale’s  president,  who  had  rendered 
good  service  in  the  field  for  the  Hartford  Fire.  Dwight,  in  1825,  had  achieved  the 
supposedly  unachievable  when  he  insured  the  college  buildings  for  $20,000,  reduced 
to  $10,000  in  1841  and  continued  at  that  sum  till  1852.  The  items  were  as  follows. 


Building  1824-41  1841-52 

South  College  .  $2,500  $1,250 

Atheneum  .  750 

South  Middle  .  2,000  1,000 

Lyceum  .  2,500  1,250 
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Building 

1824-41 

1841-52 

North  Middle  . 

1,000 

Old  Chapel  . 

.  1,500 

.... 

North  Chapel  . 

.  3,500 

C750 

North  College  . 

President’s  House  . 

.  3,250 

1,625 

.  1,250 

625 

Dining  Hall  or  Cabinet . 

.  1,500 

750 

Of  these  buildings  only  South  Middle — the  old  Connecticut  Hall,  with  the  statue 
of  Nathan  Hale  in  front  of  it — remains. 

The  New  Haven  Fire  Insurance  Company,  incorporated  in  1813,  with  capital  of 
$100,000,  like  the  others  was  reinsured  in  the  Hartford  Fire,  in  1822.  Its  presidents 
had  been  such  prominent  men  as  Isaac  Tomlinson,  Charles  Denison  and  Simeon 
Baldwin. 

The  Middletown  Fire  was  incorporated  in  1813  with  $150,000  capital.  Elijah 
Hubbard,  John  R.  Watkinson,  Samuel  Wetmore,  Joseph  W.  Alsop,  Josiah  Wil¬ 
liams,  Daniel  Rand  and  Samuel- Gill  were  directors.  Elijah  Hubbard  was  president 
and  Thomas  Hubbard  was  secretary,  later  president.  In  1818  the  risks  were 
assumed  by  the  Aetna  and  the  company  discontinued. 

The  Aetna  of  Hartford  closes  this  period  of  the  planting  of  the  seed  and  the 
weeding-out  of  the  first  crop  of  insurance  in  the  present  world-renowned  “Insur¬ 
ance  State.”  It  is  intensely  illustrative  of  the  Yankee  trait  to  overcome  adversity 
and  to  turn  an  honest  penny  in  so  doing,  if  possible.  Adversity  had  been  imposed 
by  wars  of  both  hemispheres,  largely  maritime  in  their  form;  the  desire  to  gain 
springs  eternal.  The  soil  was  good  but  knowledge  faulty.  The  first  and  costly  les¬ 
son  was  that  banks  had  to  be  set  up  as  taskmasters.  Banks  had  to  overcome  the 
human  instinct  for  personal  gain  and  proceed  to  regulate  while  promoting,  often¬ 
times  much  to  the  interference  with  the  eager  solicitor.  Dreams  had  to  be  dissipated 
by  basic  and  unalterable  laws  of  finance.  The  golden  era  was  just  ahead  but 
realistic  history  is  most  concerned  with  the  elements  of  progress  and  the  quality 
of  the  men  at  each  stage. 

The  Aetna  of  Hartford,  which,  like  the  older  Hartford  Fire,  was  to  develop  into 
a  national  concern,  had  its  humoristic,  like  all  humanistic,  experiences  so  worth¬ 
while  in  history  that  appeal  to  all  types  of  readers ;  the  bare  pillars  of  each  impres¬ 
sive  structure  can  be  found  in  the  State  commissioners’  reports.  Squire  Walter 
Mitchell,  first  secretary  of  the  Hartford,  with  his  old-school  plodding  complacency, 
methodical  and  conscientious  but  “sot”  to  the  last  degree,  furnished  the  germ  that 
became  the  Aetna,  with  its  millions,  today.  The  four  miles  to  his  home  in  Wethers¬ 
field — a  matter  of  only  a  few  minutes  in  this  generation — was  then  a  long  distance 
for  men  wrestling  with  important  matters  of  beleagured  ships,  undeveloped  fire 
protection  and  inordinate  tax  demands ;  in  the  summer  the  scenery  along  the  route 
was  beautiful — in  the  winter,  overmastering.  He  opened  his  office — when  he  reached 
it,  and  closed  it  at  3  o’clock  at  the  latest.  They  may  not  have  been  short  hours  for 
these  days  of  electricity,  but  were  far  too  short  “work  days”  that  had  to  begin  at 
sun-up  and  continue  to  sun-down,  and  then  the  chores  at  home. 

His  neighboring  merchants  put  their  heads  together.  June  15,  1819,  a  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting  was  held  at  Morgan’s  Coffee  House,  they  having  incorporated 
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under  a  charter  with  limits  of  $150,000  to  half  a  million,  in  cash  up  to  ten  per  cent, 
and  by  notes  or  mortgages  from  that  amount  on,  one  vote  for  each  share  up  to 
fifty  only — liability  limited  to  amount  of  investment  except  in  case  of  irregularity. 
The  list  of  directors,  which  included  prominent  men  like  Thomas  K.  Brace,  Samuel 
Tudor,  Griffin  Stedman,  Nathaniel  Bunce  and  James  M.  Goodwin,  daily  associates 
in  business  with  the  Terry  and  Wadsworth  groups,  introduces  a  name,  Joseph  Mor¬ 
gan,  representative  of  a  family  that  was  to  gain  special  eminence  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  Joseph  recently  had  come  to  Hartford  from  Westfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  established  this  coffee  house  after  the  pattern  of  that  at  Westfield,  for 
the  particular  benefit  of  the  travelers  by  his  coach  line.  His  genius  for  finance  was 
to  be  perpetuated  by  his  descendants,  beginning  with  Junius  S.,  who  established  the 
international  banking  house  of  Junius  S.  Morgan.  Junius’  first  son  was  John  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  born  in  1837  in  the  Morgan  brick  homestead  on  the  south  side  of 
Asylum  Street  a  half-block  west  of  Main.  The  family  regard  for  the  ancestral 
home  city  has  been  evidenced  in  many  ways. 

James  Goodwin  of  Hartford  was  but  sixteen  when  he  entered  Mr.  Morgan’s 
employ.  After  marrying  Mr.  Morgan’s  daughter  he  and  Mr.  Morgan  interested 
themselves  in  transportation  development.  Mr.  Goodwin  became  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  holding  the  office  from 
1848  till  his  death  in  1878.  James  J.  Goodwin  and  the  Rev.  Francis  Goodwin,  who 
perpetuated  not  only  the  name  but  also  the  ability,  were  his  sons.  One  of  James 
proudest  days  was  when  he  drove  the  first  car  on  one  of  the  first  street-car  lines 
in  the  State,  from  Hartford  to  Wethersfield,  and  in  better  time  than  Mr.  Mitchell 
ever  made. 

Mr.  Brace  was  chosen  president  of  the  new  company  and  Isaac  Perkins  sec¬ 
retary.  When  he  resigned  the  following  year,  Mr.  Brace  was  succeeded  by  Henry 
L.  Ellsworth.  The  first  year’s  receipts  amounted  to  $2,294.60  profit  balance.  Mr. 
Brace  came  in  again  as  president  in  1821.  President  Ellsworth  was  the  son  of 
Chief  Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth  and  twin  brother  of  Governor  William  W.  Ellsworth. 
He  went  into  Federal  service  as  Indian  commissioner  in  1832  and  was  ten  years 
the  head  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  before  settling  in  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
where  he  died  in  1858,  leaving  much  of  his  large  estate  to  Yale.  The  reinsurance 
of  the  risks  of  the  Middletown  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  the  Aetna’s  first  year 
was  the  first  instance  of  formal  reinsurance  in  the  State. 

In  the  second  era  of  insurance  will  be  seen  the  modernization  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  system  of  insurance  which  originated  with  the  Mutual  Assurance  Company  of 
Norwich  as  early  as  1795  and  is  still  in  existence,  a  testimonial  to  men  like  Zachariah 
Huntington  and  Thomas  Tracy,  in  many  ways  prominent  in  their  time.  It  begot 
what  first  were  county  neighborhoods.  The  success  they  have  attained  is  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  failure  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  plan  implied  close  inspec¬ 
tion  of  a  risk  by  a  man  familiar  with  the  territory  and  people,  and  then  an  initial 
charge  based  on  experience,  with  annual  charge  of  a  small  sum  thereafter  for  a  new 
policy  in  continuance.  Circumscription  of  risks  along  with  circumspection  was  a 
principle  that  had  not  been  enforced  by  some  companies  till  the  Chicago  conflagra¬ 
tion  of  1871  had  driven  it  home. 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 


Transition  Period 

Sturdy  New  London  County — Foiled  Ambitions  Left  Charms  in  Many  Places 
— Along  the  Thames,  Indian  Legend — Norwich  the  “Rose” — Rich  State 
Possessions  for  Health  and  Defense. 


In  Connecticut,  as  in  the  Nation,  the  tracing  of  the  development  of  regional 
interests  and  then  their  union  as  entities  is  a  fundamental  of  comprehensive  history. 
Notably — and  fortuitously — the  development  of  Connecticut  began  with  the  oppor¬ 
tune  appearance  of  Winthrop  and  his  Warwick  patent  the  moment  Hartford,  Wind¬ 
sor  and  Wethersfield  were  making  settlements  outside  the  borders  of  the  Bay  State. 
This  was  strengthened  by  the  union  of  New  Haven  and  Hartford  and  was  perfected 
by  the  unity  of  towns  and  counties,  each  contributing  with  men,  brains  and  money 
for  the  advancement  of  the  whole.  It  was  one  brotherhood.  In  this  there  was 
distinction  from  the  so-called  democracies  of  old — from  the  Nation  itself  as  a  whole, 
with  its  larger  problems  and  with  unity  at  last. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  comment  that,  despite  the  many  migrations,  the  names 
of  those  in  most  of  the  good  works  and  the  names  of  the  yeomen,  too,  even  unto 
this  day,  are  so  frequently  the  same  as  the  names  of  the  pioneers — in  agriculture, 
in  manufacturing,  in  banking,  in  commerce,  in  public  affairs.  One  family  in  Hart¬ 
ford  today,  the  Wainwrights,  are  descendants  of  seven  Governors,  whose  homes 
were  in  Hartford,  New  Haven  and  Marthas  Vineyard  where  Thomas  Mayhew,  by 
grant  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  governed  from  1641. 

Again  there  are  many  rural  towns  where  dwellers  in  homesteads  can  boast  of 
family  possession  since  the  founding.  That,  too,  is  significant  contribution  to  human 
history;  likewise  the  disappointments  that  befell,  leaving  their  evidence  in  the  tree- 
grown  or  tree-denuded  hillside  or  evidence  of  a  new  purpose  which  contributes  fur¬ 
ther  item  for  the  human  story — ambition  foiled  or  perhaps  now  being  diverted  into 
other  channels  to  lend  a  charm  to  the  places  abandoned. 

With  Litchfield  County,  rich  in  soil,  scholastic  in  character  and  wonderful  in 
scenery,  and  Windham  County,  rocky  but  conspicuous  in  enterprise — Tolland 
County  also  evolving — there  was  constantly  evidence  of  new  enterprise,  aided  by 
newcomers,  on  every  side,  from  Windsor  downward  along  the  Connecticut  and 
from  exciting  Stonington  along  the  Sound  westward  to  Stamford.  Between  inland 
and  coast  points  of  activity,  stopping  places  for  travelers  seeking  a  night’s  rest  and 
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refreshment  were  each  forming  a  nucleus  for  villages  to  be  of  much  charm  in  later 
generations  with  their  summer  residences  and  rural  beauty.  Colchester,  half-way 
between  New  London  and  Hartford,  furnishes  an  illustration.  Settled  in  1699,  it 
became  a  borough  in  1824  and  very  nearly  succeeded  in  establishing  a  county,  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  its  commercial  industry.  Pierpont  Bacon  in  1803  left  his 
entire  estate  of  $30,000  for  the  founding  of  Bacon  Academy  which  of  itself  made 
the  town  widely  known  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and  it  is  serving  that  worthy  purpose 
today.  It  was  long  the  home  of  James  Gilfillian  who  was  in  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington  in  Lincoln  s  time  and  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  President  Hayes. 

The  adjoining  town  of  Marlborough  furnishes  another  illustration,  with  varia¬ 
tions  yet  with  those  steadfast  characteristics  which  lend  the  element  of  romance  and 
trait  to  scores  of  other  little  towns  in  the  4 'Nutmeg  state”  and  therefore  demand 
their  place  in  history.  In  1736  three  settlers— from  Glastonbury,  Colchester  and 
Hebron,  of  three  distinct  counties — met  in  their  lonely  gropings  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness  east  of  the  Connecticut  on  the  outskirts  of  smug  and  well-settled  Hartford. 
Mr.  Carrier  of  Glastonbury  already  had  a  shack  near  the  deep  Marlborough  Lake  on 
the  mountain  top,  and  the  others,  each  unknown  to  his  fellow,  were  subsisting  on 
the  plentiful  fish  in  present  Dickenson  Creek  and  Blackridge  Brook.  They,  of 
course,  were  true  to  the  common  law  that  they  must  attend  church  service  some¬ 
where  every  “Sabbath  Day.”  The  first  step,  therefore,  was  to  apply  for  “winter 
privileges,”  soliciting  about  thirty  others  to  join  with  them.  They  represented  that, 
inasmuch  as  their  wives  were  “weakly,”  the  families  could  not  make  the  necessary 
pilgrimages  to  their  churches  every  Sunday,  and  of  young  children  there  were  three¬ 
score  in  the  respective  neighborhoods.  The  permission  obtained  was  accompanied 
by  the  customary  provision  that  they  must  continue  to  pay  rates  to  their  home 
churches,  from  which  they  would  be  released  several  years  later  when  they  could 
report  that  an  independent  church  had  been  established. 

In  1847  this  new  society  was  named  Marlborough  after  the  former  Massachu¬ 
setts  home  of  David  Bigelow,  the  largest  taxpayer,  and  of  Ezra  Carter.  Lor  minis¬ 
ter  they  employed  the  Rev.  Elijah  Mason,  a  Yale  man,  as  usual,  and  by  substituting 
a  silver-plated  communion  set  for  a  solid  silver  set,  which  had  been  given  them  by 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge  of  Hartford,  they  eked  out  a  sustenance 
fund. 

A  church  building  was  begun,  but,  after  trouble  with  the  minister,  was  dis¬ 
continued  for  eleven  years  or  until  two  other  ministers  had  been  tried.  The 
town  lines  were  established,  including  a  part  each  of  Colchester,  Glastonbury 
and  Hebron.  Since  that  involved  breaking  into  three  county  lines,  the  General 
Assembly  withheld  approval  till  the  meetinghouse  was  completed,  in  1803,  when  the 
town  was  incorporated  with  an  area  of  14,774  acres.  During  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  David  B.  Ripley,  continuing  for  twenty-three  years,  a  fund  of  $3,000  was 
raised  “for  the  support  of  preaching  forever  What  with  excellent  timber  land 
and  sheep-raising,  and  excellent  start  in  cotton  manufacturing,  the  population 
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increased  to  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  in  i860.  On  its  15,000  acres,  includ¬ 
ing  its  beautiful  lake,  today  there  is  a  registered  population  of  only  three  hundred 
and  nineteen.  Its  hillsides  had  been  denuded  of  timber  for  ships  and  for  export; 
the  Civil  War  ended  manufacturing;  the  top-soil  had  degenerated.  But  romance 
lingered. 

An  early  settler  was  Colonel  Elisha  Buell  who  first  established  a  little  gunsmith 
shop  and  then  in  1750  built  a  tavern,  most  welcome  to  through  traffic  from  Hart¬ 
ford  to  Norwich  and  New  London,  for  it  was  at  the  top  of  this  steep  and  high  hill. 
Its  praise  was  sounded  by  men  of  such  renown  as  Monroe  and  Jackson.  The 
scenery  was  grand  and  the  refreshment  most  abundant  and  gratifying.  Colonel 
Buell’s  son,  Enos,  inherited  it.  He  served  as  captain  in  the  War  of  1812  and, 
remaining  in  military  service,  became  a  general.  The  tavern  kept  the  name  of 
Elisha  Buell  down  through  the  years,  even  after  it  had  been  bought  by  Ezra  Hall, 
by  whom  it  was  passed  down  to  his  son,  Gustavus  Ezra  Hall,  and,  by  him,  to  his 
daughter,  Mary,  of  Hartford,  the  first  woman  lawyer  in  the  State  and  the  second 
in  the  United  States.  When  she  established  her  Good  Will  Club  for  boys  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  in  the  1880’s,  with  form  of  municipal  government,  richly  supported  by  Hart¬ 
ford  men,  she  provided  a  camp  here  for  the  club’s  company  of  cadets  and  their 
musical  organization,  and  at  her  death  in  1928  left  $20,000  for  the  organization, 
which  had  benefited  25,000  boys,  to  continue  the  work. 

The  Buell  Tavern  was  entrusted  to  the  Colonial  Dames  for  perpetual  care  and 
for  benefit  of  travelers  who  might  like  a  bit  to  eat  while  enjoying  the  historic  lake 
and  surroundings.  Many  are  the  stories  which  gathered  about  the  old  hostelry.  A 
room  on  its  third  floor  had  been  used  for  confining  dangerous  Tories  in  the  days 
of  the  Revolution  and  likewise  for  marauders  who  overran  the  region  in  the  1830’s 
till  the  place  became  a  sort  of  disreputable  mountain  fastness.  Its  original  character 
was  restored  by  the  Hall  family  without  its  becoming  tavern  or  formal  hotel.  Then 
around  the  sylvan  lake  private  camps  have  been  established,  the  Cheney  family  of 
Manchester  occupying  all  of  the  wild  eastern  side.  It  is  one  of  the  many  places 
in  the  State  preserving  the  almost  primeval  atmosphere  and  thus  adding  to  Con¬ 
necticut’s  charm. 

To  the  eastward  of  Marlborough  and  Colchester  lies  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Thames  and  its  tributaries  which,  in  this  period,  were  fast  being  harnessed,  still 
preserving  record,  legendary  and  historic,  of  the  days  of  Uncas  and  his  Mohegans 
and  the  weird  confusions  following  white  men’s  occupation,  quite  different  from  the 
narrative  for  any  other  towns.  Questions  of  the  rights  supposedly  obtained  by 
members  of  that  tribe,  individually  or  otherwise,  were  to  create  a  turmoil  here  and 
in  England,  chicanery  mingling  in  a-plenty,  and  innocent  victims  over  a  long  period 
were  to  be  diverted  from  their  efforts  to  improve  their  holdings.  There  were  times 
when  the  provident  settlers  did  not  know  whether  legally  established  possessions, 
under  Connecticut  law,  were  maintainable. 

That  condition  was  only  barely  passing  by  in  the  1790’s  when  New  London 
and  Norwich  were  beginning  to  establish  banks,  and  were  entitled  to  further  exposi- 
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tion  as  a  New  London  contribution  to  the  general  history.  Primarily,  it  has  been 
held,  the  land  did  not  belong  to  the  Mohegans,  they  having  been  conquered  by  the 
Pequots  and  the  Pequots  in  turn  having  been  crushed  by  the  white  men,  the  Mohe¬ 
gans  to  be  allowed  only  what  had  been  promised— or  what  had  been  granted.  It  was 
a  murky  past.  As  has  been  said,  Uncas  laid  claim  to  all  New  London  County,  most 

Tolland  County,  part  of  Middlesex  County  and  practically  everything  from  Tol¬ 
land  County  (as  it  is  now)  to  the  Connecticut,  but  the  main  controversy  was  over 
that  near  New  London. 

There  were  all  sorts  of  irregularities,  to  be  enlarged  upon  at  this  juncture  in 
the  States  story.  Tribesmen  sold  to  honest  or  dishonest  settlers  for  what  they 
could  get  in  exchange.  After  1639,  unoccupied  lands  were  taken  over  by  the  Colony ; 
2,50°  acres,  of  them  were  bestowed  upon  Connecticut  soldiers  as  pensions  and,  for 
thirty  years,  grants  of  13,000  acres  were  made  to  leading  Colonists;  what  land  was 
controlled  by  other  tribes,  after  King  Philip’s  War,  was  likewise  obtainable  for 
nominal  sums  since  it  seemed  practically  worthless.  The  General  Court  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  had  prohibited  the  purchase  of  land  from  the  natives  without  its  sanction,  the 
object  being  to  have  the  Colonies  hold  all  unbought  land,  but  records  of  purchases 
are  few ;  by  1663  purchase  at  private  sale  was  more  sternly  forbidden,  it  having 
been  revealed  that  in  sundry  instances  the  native  had  been  cheated.  The  purchases 
by  Ludlow  at  Stratford,  by  Captain  David  Patrick  at  Norwalk,  including  present 
New  Canaan,  Wilton  and  part  of  Westport,  and  of  Hammonasset  and  East  River 
property  at  New  Haven  were  legitimate,  as  were  the  transfers  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  Colony. 

In  1640  Uncas  and  the  Colony  executed  a  deed  by  which  the  chief,  apparently 
(it  is  not  clearly  expressed),  transferred  all  his  country  except  his  tribe’s  planting 
grounds  to  the  Colony,  for  a  nominal  amount,  which  he  needed  in  his  defense 
against  the  Narragansetts.  This  included  the  land  between  Norwich  and  New  Lon¬ 
don,  in  which  territory  was  the  chief’s  original  fort.  The  same  year  Uncas  and  his 
brother,  Wawequa,  deeded  the  rest  of  the  territory,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
to  Major  John  Mason.  Mason’s  purpose  was  to  protect  the  Indians  against  being 
practically  robbed  by  indiscriminate  buyers.  When  becoming  Deputy-Governor  the 
following  year,  Mason  gave  over  to  the  Colony  the  entire  jurisdiction,  retaining  only 
enough  land  for  a  farm  for  himself  and  the  supervision  of  layouts  in  the  tract. 
Meanwhile  Uncas,  as  the  Norwich  and  New  London  records  show,  and  his  brother 
were  selling  or  giving  lands  indiscriminately,  but  always  with  expressions  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  respect. 

One  is  taken  back  again  to  the  earliest  records — previously  referred  to  in  passing 
— not  only  to  get  the  marvelous  contrast  as  the  new  era  opened  up  but  also  a  further 
appreciation  of  achievement.  Nowhere  is  there  better  illustration  of  achievement — 
a  territory  heckled  as  no  other  was  and  yet  in  1792  establishing  a  bank  to  meet  the 
demands  of  increasing  shipping,  manufactures  and  agriculture — a  territory  to  go 
through  a  yet  further  quarter-century  of  despoliation,  outstanding  example  of  what 
Connecticut  has  had  to  contend  with  and  thus  outstanding  example  of  Connecticut 
triumph.  The  story  thus  far  has  left  it  with  the  main  features  outlined,  including 
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the  settlement  after  the  Pequot  War  and  the  subsequent  machinations  even  of  fel¬ 
low  New  England  Colonists,  Warwick-charter  entanglements  and  the  long  Rhode 
Island  dispute.  The  desperate  matter  centers  around  Norwich,  or  about  the  point 
where  the  Shetucket  brings  tbe  waters  of  the  Willimantic  and  Hop  rivers  into  the 
Thames  to  carry  sixteen  miles  to  the  Sound,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
springs  contributing. 

Uncas  and  his  sons,  Oweneco  and  Attawanhood,  in  1661  and  in  1665,  confirmed 
an  original  grant  made  by  Uncas  and  his  brother  in  1659.  Attawanhood  at  his 
death  in  1676  bequeathed  many  acres,  including  various  townships  in  Windham 
County,  to  white  men,  with  directions  to  the  Indians  to  leave  the  country.  Uncas 
died  in  1681  or  1682.  In  the  decade  following  the  1680’s  when  Royalty  was  upset¬ 
ting  New  England  government  but  Andros  was  unable  to  get  Connecticut’s  charter, 
Englishmen  for  the  first  time  appeared  in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  Mohegan  lands, 
primarily  on  the  grounds  of  irregularities  in  transfer  of  items,  the  apparent  right  of 
Mason  and  the  General  Court  being  held  in  contempt ;  also  on  the  grounds  that 
Uncas’s  illegitimate  son,  Ben,  was  not  the  recognized  head  of  the  tribe  while  the 
Mohegans  themselves,  being  polled,  declared  that  John  Uncas,  the  chief’s  well  estab¬ 
lished  son,  was  actually  his  father’s  successor.  It  has  been  told  in  its  place  earlier 
in  the  general  story  of  the  Colony  how  the  cases,  dragging  along  for  the  better  part 
of  a  century  were  decided  eventually,  here  and  in  England,  in  favor  of  Connect¬ 
icut’s  contentions.  At  times  with  ulterior  motives  and  venom  on  one  side  and  the 
striving  to  preserve  chartered  and  acknowledged  rights  to  the  land  on  the  other  side, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  complicated  and  actually  the  longest  of  all  contests  over 
American  Colonial  holdings. 

One  of  the  anomalous  features  of  the  case  was  this  that  it  was  Mason’s  grand¬ 
son  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitch  of  Norwich  who  first  took  up  the  subject  out  of  their 
regard  for  the  Indians,  they  having  petitioned  the  Royal  commission  of  which  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dudley  of  Massachusetts  was  head.  It  was  when  the  commission  found  no 
ground  for  the  hearing  that  the  Dudley  group  improved  the  opportunity  to  frame 
a  case  against  the  Connecticut  charter.  Connecticut  maintained  that  the  commission 
could  hold  no  such  power  and,  losing,  carried  the  case  to  the  Crown  where  it  several 
times  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Colony ;  and  so  complicated  had  the  matter  become 
that  this  decision  actually  was  adverse  to  the  Mason  interests.  Meantime  the 
Indians  were  appeased  with  a  reservation  given  them  at  Trading  Brook,  in  Mont- 
ville.  They  built  a  little  church  there  but  many  of  them  drifted  away  to  Oneida, 
New  York,  where  Indians  were  assembling  from  various  places;  some  went  to 
North  Stonington  and  others  to  Green  Falls  Valley.  While  any  of  the  old  blood 
remained  they  were  given  State  aid. 

Efforts  to  help  along  the  remnants  of  the  Pequot  tribe  proved  equally  ineffective. 
Under  the  hard  rule  of  Uncas,  many  of  them,  going  off  by  themselves,  had  formed 
unauthorized  communities.  Though  it  was  opposed  by  Uncas,  commissioners  of 
the  New  England  Union  in  1655  permitted  them  to  form  two  tribes  under  Chiefs 
Hermon  Garrett  and  Cassasinamon,  the  latter  soon  taking  his  followers  to  Ledyard, 
near  Groton ;  for  the  other  group,  land  was  assigned  in  North  Stonington.  These 
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groups  held  out  longer  against  rum  and  loafing.  In  1850  there  were  two  hundred 
and  forty  acres  in  the  North  Stonington  settlement,  with  fifteen  people;  in  the 
Ledyard  settlement,  nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine  acres  and  two  hundred  and  forty 
people,  with  fifteen  and  twenty-eight  mongrels  in  each,  respectively.  Part  of  the  land 
was  sold  for  $7,000  to  be  doled  out  by  an  agent.  So  far  as  the  Mason  family  and  the 
General  Court  itself  were  concerned,  the  judgment  they  had  shown  in  handling  these 
tiibes  was  in  evidence  at  the  time  of  King  Philip’s  War  when  the  Indians  were  good 
soldiers  and  allies,  rejoicing  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Narragansetts  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Miantonomoh’s  son  Canonchet. 

After  all,  it  may  well  be  said  that  the  salvation  of  the  whole  Mohegan  territory, 
like  the  salvation  of  the  Hooker  party  with  their  plans  to  establish  human  rights  as 
never  before,  like  the  acquiring  of  the  Warwick  patent  and  then  of  the  free  Royal 
charter,  was  in  large  measure  due  to  John  Winthrop  the  younger.  When,  as  has 
been  noted,  he  left  the  fine  estate  he  had  established  on  Fisher’s  Island  in  1640, 
went  to  England  for  two  years  and  returning  and  acquiring  12,000  acres  east  and 
northeast  of  New  London,  selected  New  London  as  his  place  for  building  a  resi¬ 
dence  in  1650 — and  his  sawmill  which  still  stands — he  brought  a  sense  of  security. 
Had  that  sense  not  materialized  in  his  handling  of  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  this  territory,  in  the  Congress  of  the  New  England  Union,  the  territory 
today  might  not  be  within  the  bounds  of  Connecticut,  despite  the  cleverness  of 
Uncas  and  the  genius  and  strength  of  John  Mason.  The  handful  of  New  London 
settlers  of  1646  who  had  welcomed  Winthrop,  chose  the  name  of  “New”  London 
in  honor  of  the  old  London  and  in  1784  were  incorporated,  town  and  city  co-exten- 
sive,  the  same  year  with  Norwich  which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  perils  of  settlement 
since  1660. 

In  Mohegan,  which  is  a  flag  station  in  the  town  of  Montville,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Thames,  was  Uncas’s  main  fort,  called  Shantok.  There  the  State  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  State  park  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  A  typical  Indian  stockade  sur¬ 
rounds  the  old  burying  ground,  together  with  a  cairn,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a 
slab  bearing  this  inscription: 

Here  stood  the  fort  of 
Uncas 

Sachem  of  the  Mohegans 
and  friend  of  the  English. 

Here  in  1645  when  besieged 
by  the  Narragansetts 
he  was  relieved  by 
the  bravery  of 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Leffingwell. 

Erected  by  the  Colonial  Dames 
1898 

On  the  reverse  side  is  the  inscription : 

Moved  from  the  original  site 
1923 

to  this  spot  which  was  donated  by 
the  Ladies’  Sewing  Society  and  Chief  Occum  Fielding  of 
the  tribe  of  Mohegan  Indians. 
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Down  in  Stonington,  on  Prospect  Hill,  west  of  the  Mystic  River,  is  an  heroic 
bronze  statue  of  Mason,  on  a  rugged  stone  base,  marking  the  place  where  Mason 
with  his  Hartford  settlers  overthrew  the  Pequot  stronghold  on  May  26,  1637.  It 
commands  a  fine  view  over  Mystic  and  out  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  ceremonies, 
June  26,  1889,  were  attended  by  Governor  Morgan  G.  Bulkley  and  his  staff. 

Montville,  which  includes  Mohegan,  is  the  center  of  Mohegan  lore.  According 
to  records  preserved  in  Norwich,  Uncas’  son,  Oweneco,  on  March  6,  1664,  gave 
over  all  his  alleged  rights  to  land  lying  between  New  London’s  north  line  and  Trad¬ 
ing  Cove  Brook  near  the  present  southern  line  of  Norwich  for  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  tribe  forever,  the  distance  being  about  twelve  miles.  This  included  the  pres¬ 
ent  towns  of  Montville  and  Salem,  of  which  Montville  continued  to  be  the  home  of 
Indian  survivors  for  a  period  of  years. 

The  first  white  man  to  settle  in  Montville,  it  is  said,  was  Samuel  Rogers  of  New 
London  who  accepted  an  invitation  from  his  friend  Uncas  about  1670  and  built  a 
house  for  his  wife  and  himself.  Soon  land  was  laid  out  for  other  white  men  and 
what  was  called  the  North  Parish  of  New  London  established,  the  town  itself  being 
incorporated  in  1786  when  there  were  eighty-three  qualified  voters.  With  its  popu¬ 
lation  of  a  little  over  4,000,  its  grandlist  of  $6,000,000  and  a  tax  rate  of  only  .026 
mills,  its  indebtedness  around  $90,000,  its  industries  chiefly  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  paper  boxes,  and  cotton  goods,  not  to  mention  the  Polish  name  of  one  of  its 
elective  officers  as  in  contrast  with  the  Indian  names  so  conspicuous  in  the  old  rec¬ 
ords,  and  the  sub-post  office  of  Uncasville,  Montville  can  be  taken  today  as  a  good 
type  of  the  hundreds  of  small  agricultural-manufacturing  towns  scattered  over  New 
England. 

“The  Rose  of  New  England’’ — Norwich — the  head  of  Thames  River  navigation 
and  of  the  State’s  “Mohegan  Trail” — lies  just  north  of  it,  drawing  from  the  score 
of  large  and  small  farming  and  industrial  villages,  far  to  the  Massachusetts  line, 
with  an  abundance  of  small  streams  and  several  State  parks.  To  the  northeast  is 
one  of  the  State’s  largest  preserves,  Pachaug  Forest,  near  the  Rhode  Island  border, 
with  other  preserves  like  the  Natchaug  Forest  and  General  Lyon  Memorial  Park 
to  the  north,  and  Kenomac  Hill,  near  Nehantic  Forest,  to  the  southwest.  All  of 
these  are  outside  the  fighting  lines,  if  one  excepts  Colonel  Dyer’s  Windham  and  its 
legendary  “battle  of  the  frogs.”  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  at  Norwich  itself  was 
fought  the  great  Mohegan-Narragansett  Battle  of  Great  Plains. 

Norwich  won  its  title  when  it  made  one  of  the  many  hills  that  characterize  the 
region  a  thing  of  beauty,  fully  retained  and  constantly  improved  today,  with  its 
green,  or  Williams  Park,  and  its  fine  residences,  its  kind  of  an  acropolis  for  a  city 
of  manufactures  and  shipping.  On  the  green  is  a  monument  in  honor  of  the 
Twenty-first  Connecticut  Volunteers  Regiment  in  the  Civil  War,  which  was  raised  by 
Governor  William  A.  Buckingham  of  Norwich  in  1862.  Buckingham  was  born  in 
Lebanon — the  sixth  of  the  Governors  from  that  famous  town,  little  more  than  a 
cross-roads  today  as  then.  On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  its  population  of  well 
over  7,000  made  Norwich  the  second  largest  town  in  the  State,  New  Haven  having 
a  little  over  8,000.  Besides  Uncasville,  Norwich  today  has  the  sub-post  offices  of 
Greenville,  Norwichtown  and  Yantic. 
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In  New  London  today  it  is  impossible  to  stand  at  the  well-kept  site  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  docks  and  picture  the  condition  there  when  the  town  was  struggling,  against 
British  interference,  to  improve  the  natural  and  remarkable  advantages  for  com- 
meice.  But  only  a  block  or  two  northward  from  the  original  dock  develops  the 
modern  picture,  recalling  the  kind  of  people  who  were  then  maintaining  their  rights 
and  appreciating  the  beauties  and  opportunities  of  the  terrain,  for  business  and  for 
residences  to  come.  On  the  Thames,  from  the  lower  bridge,  with  its  tremendous 
amount  of  through  traffic,  up  to  the  more  sheltered  and  till  1800  numerically  larger 
Norwich,  together  with  the  State,  Federal  and  memorial  markers  and  institutions 
on  every  hand,  and,  withal,  its  wide  stretches  of  green  banks,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
New  London  became  the  established  place  for  Federal  marine  bases,  a  college  for 
women  and  other  institutions  and  for  its  beautiful  residences.  Among  its  memorials 
to  hardships  and  bravery  are  the  evidences  of  persistency  of  love  for  nature  and 
of  nature  s  helpful  hand.  The  patriotic  shrines  are  many,  the  memories  of  valor 
and  dogged  resistance  more.  At  no  port  in  America  is  there  more  historic  romance 
crowded  into  comparatively  small  space. 

The  establishing  of  Union  Bank  in  1792,  the  sixth  in  America,  with  General 
Jedediah  Huntington  as  president  and  George  Hallan  cashier,  was  itself  evidence 
of  the  spirit  which  achieved  over  all  hardships.  The  religious  faith  had  been  Ortho¬ 
dox  Congregational,  under  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Blinman  who  had  come 
from  Gloucester  to  Winthrop’s  town  at  the  same  time  Winthrop  came.  For  him 
six  acres  were  set  aside,  on  Meeting-House  Hill — between  the  ancient  burial  ground 
and  Williams  Street — north  side  of  Granite  Street,  where  a  house  was  built  for  him 
and  a  salary  of  £60  pounds  voted.  A  barn  on  his  plot  was  made  over  into  a  church, 
at  the  corner  of  present  Hempstead  Street  and  Granite  Street  to  serve  till  a  new 
one  could  be  built  two  years  later. 

In  religious  matters  there  was  absence  of  limit  which  resulted  in  the  whimsical 
diversion  of  1764  when  industrially  eminent  John  Rogers  of  the  First  Church  of 
Christ,  reviving  theories  of  his  eccentric  grandsire,  promulgated  extreme  views  of 
privilege  and  founded  a  more  extreme  form  of  Quakerism  than  John  Cotton  of 
Massachusetts  had  railed  at  or  Roger  Williams  of  Rhode  Island  had  coddled.  He 
may  have  imbibed  the  Williams  spirit  of  independence  on  his  extended  business 
trips  through  Rhode  Island  where  creed  had  the  spice  of  “Sabbatarianism.”  Every 
day  was  Sunday  with  his  Quakers  or  Baptists,  or  whatever  else  they  were  called 
or  called  themselves.  Law  was  mere  individualism,  even  as  to  clothes  or  no  clothes  ; 
martyrdom  was  glorification ;  respect  for  courts  was  based  on  idolatry,  respect  for 
clergy,  inane;  doctors,  fakirs.  Quaker  descendants  of  the  Rogerenes  still  abide  in 
the  southeast  section  of  the  town,  their  meetinghouse  in  Ledyard  near  Burnett’s 
corners ;  they  have  held  meetings  in  old  “Quaker”  town  hall. 

In  the  early  days,  violent  enforcement  of  ordinary  decencies  had  to  command  the 
attention  of  the  paternal  General  Court  whose  docket  soon  was  to  be  increased  at 
Danbury,  and  then  at  New  Haven,  by  Robert  Sandeman  from  Boston  who  stood  for 
John  Glas’s  theory  of  total  superiority  of  church,  and  salvation  dependent  on  faith 
only — the  Sandemanians,  or,  in  Scotland,  their  country  of  origin,  (lie  Glasites ;  and 
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again,  at  Enfield  where  the  Baptist  preacher,  Joseph  Meacham,  in  the  1780’s,  was 
introducing  Mother  Ann  Lee,  the  Shaker  saint  of  a  “let-us-alone”  sect,  long  to 
prosper  in  seclusion,  profiting  by  the  work  of  their  hands. 

Out  of  all  this  Babel  of  sects  which  gave  much  anxiety  to  the  Puritans  and 
simple  Congregationalists  and  which  so  disturbed  the  General  Assembly  till  the 

adoption  of  the  revised 
Constitution,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  had  been 
gaining  recognition.  Retal¬ 
iation  against  early  Virginia 
laws  long  since  had  ceased. 
Samuel  Seabury  who  was 
to  become  the  first  bishop 
was  born  in  present  Led- 
yard,  the  town  taken  from 
Groton  in  1836  as  Groton 
had  been  taken  from  New 
London  across  the  Thames 
in  1704.  The  date  of  his 
birth  was  1729.  His  father, 
who  had  been  resident 
preacher  in  the  New  Lon¬ 
don  Congregational  Church, 
after  his  ordination  was  rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  James’  Church  in 
Ledyard.  It  was  while  he 
was  acting  as  “supply”  in 
Ledyard  or  “North  Groton,” 
that  Samuel  was  born,  in 
the  house  west  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Bill  parsonage.  The 
parish  had  been  established 
in  1734  by  the  Rev.  Eben- 
ezer  Punderson  who  had 
been  residing  Congrega¬ 
tional  pastor. 

The  founding  of  the 
Union  Bank  in  1792  was 
significant  in  many  ways.  It 
indicated  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  New  London 
and  Norwich ;  President  Huntington  was  a  Norwich  man ;  in  fact  a  far-seeing  group 
of  men  in  Norwich  themselves  were  contemplating  action  of  this  kind.  Also  there 
was  evident  vision  that  this  territory,  including  Stonington  with  its  sturdy  mariners, 
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was  bound  to  come  on  well.  Basically  it  was  new  proof  of  traditional  faith.  The 

arm  done  by  the  Revolutionary  War,  great  as  it  was,  was  being  overcome,  thanks 
to  the  men  who  now  were  leaders  in  peace. 

Not  that  the  war  ever  could  be  forgotten;  the  wounds  had  been  too  deep,  the 
loss  in  men  and  property  too  heavy.  The  schoolhouse  where  Nathan  Hale  taught 
was  and  is  still  standing,  as  is  the  one  on  high  ground  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Connecticut,  at  East  Haddam,  carefully  preserved  by  the  Sons  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution,  whither  he  went  on  his  graduation  from  Yale  in  1773 — one  of  the  highest- 
stand  men  in  his  class.  When  Colonel  Jedediah  Huntington  was  raising  his  regi¬ 
ment  he  welcomed  the  company  Hale  already  was  drilling  and  gladly  enrolled  it, 
Hale  as  lieutenant,  quickly  to  be  made  captain.  His  martyrdom,  as  previously 
described,  established  a  patriotic  watchword  to  live  through  the  generations.  While 
he  regretted  that  he  had  but  one  life  to  give,  it  remained  to  be  shown  that  lives  with 
the  same  ancestry  as  his  were  to  contribute  largely  to  the  Nation’s  records.  One  of 
them,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  a  son  of 
another  Nathan,  was  the  author  of  the  imperishable  fiction,  The  Man  Without  a 
C ountry,  the  converse  of  him  who  regretted  that  he  had  not  more  lives  to  give  for 
his  native  land. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Knowlton  who  as  captain  had  helped  hold  the  stone 
fence  at  Bunker  Hill  and  of  whose  renowned  “Knowlton’s  Rangers”  Hale’s  com¬ 
pany  had  become  a  part  in  the  Harlem  campaign,  came  from  Ashford  in  Windham 
County.  New  London  County  men  were  with  him  when  he  sacrificed  himself  and 
many  of  his  men  in  that  desperate  charge  at  Harlem  Heights — a  necessary  sacrifice 
to  gain  time  for  Washington  to  rally  the  retreating  patriot  forces.  Thomas  U. 
Fosdick  of  New  London  was  one  of  Knowlton’s  officers.  The  bronze  statue  of 
Knowlton  occupies  a  prominent  position  on  the  Capitol  grounds  today,  represent¬ 
ing  him  as  leading  that  charge.  As  a  mere  lad  he  participated  in  the  French-Indian 
campaigns  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  Putnam’s  men  who  had  been  in 
the  terrible  1792  campaign  which  had  ended  in  the  capture  of  Havana. 

The  mention  of  the  names  of  Hale  and  Knowlton,  and  now  of  Jedediah  Hunting- 
ton,  himself  a  resident  of  Norwich,  as  president  in  1792  of  New  London’s  Union 
Bank,  sharing  with  the  Hartford  Bank  in  being  one  of  the  first  six  in  the  Nation, 
quickens  the  memory  of  the  Revolution  record  of  New  London  County,  which 
includes  the  enshrined  hill-top  town  of  Trumbull’s  Lebanon  and  his  little  “war 
office.” 

Lebanon  could  well  have  become  a  formal  national  shrine,  or  Mecca,  or  least¬ 
wise,  a  flourishing  village,  but  is  best  as  it  is,  in  its  original  simplicity — its  markers 
placed  by  patriotic  societies,  but  its  central  green  and  church,  the  Trumbull  home 
and  “war  office,”  burial  ground  (with  Trumbull’s  tomb)  and  spreading  fields  prac¬ 
tically  as  they  were  when  the  Council  of  Safety  assembled  there  and  when  French 
allies  were  quartered  there — a  gem  of  a  New  England  hill-top  town.  Its  population 
in  1774  was  3,960.  This  gradually  waned  from  4,166  in  1790  to  around  2,000  in 
the  next  century  and  to  around  1,500  in  this  century.  Trumbull’s  store  made  it  a 
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commercial  center  while  he  and  his  distinguished  family  made  it  a  social  center  in 
1774,  the  long,  tediously  rough  roads  over  steep  hills  from  Hartford  and  New  Lon¬ 
don  proving  no  deterrent  for  horses,  oxen  or  primitive  vehicles,  whereas  today  it  is 
a  hard  pull  for  the  best  of  automobiles  over  well-kept  State  highways.  There  was 
nothing  to  invite  industry,  and  commerce  has  found  easier  channels.  Its  most  appro¬ 
priate  beauty  has  been  preserved. 

Huntington  was  an  especially  familiar  name  in  that  early  history,  nationally  as 
well  as  locally.  Jabez  and  Hezekiah  sat  in  the  Colony’s  Council  (or  Senate)  when 
Governor  Fitch  wished  to  administer  the  oath  of  enforcement  for  England’s  Stamp 
Act,  and  both  were  of  those  who  got  up  and  left  the  chamber.  Benjamin  in  1775 
was  one  of  Trumbull’s  Council  of  Safety,  serving  through  the  period  when  not  on 
other  public  duty.  He  was  a  member  of  the  bar  in  Norwich,  held  several  high 
judicial  positions,  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  for  twelve  years 
mayor  of  Norwich,  dying  in  1800. 

Samuel  was  born  in  Windham  in  1731,  whither  his  parents  had  removed  from 
Saybrook.  While  helping  his  needy  father  on  the  farm,  he  borrowed  books  and 
acquired  an  education  which  enabled  him  to  gain  admission  to  the  bar,  removing  to 
Norwich  in  1730.  He  was  sent  to  the  General  Assembly  and  became  associate  judge 
of  the  Superior  Court.  In  1765  he  was  King’s  attorney.  Selected  as  delegate  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  he  was  chosen  president  of  it  in  1779,  when  that  was  the 
highest  office  in  the  land,  succeeding  John  Jay  who  had  been  appointed  Minister  to 
Spain.  He  joined  in  the  debate  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  signers,  with  Roger  Sherman  and  Oliver  Wolcott.  When  his  health 
failed  in  1781,  he  returned  home,  again  sat  on  the  bench  and  was  member  of  the 
council.  In  1783  he  again  was  sent  to  Congress  but  remained  there  only  a  short 
time.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court 
and  was  elected  Deputy-Governor  and  two  years  later  Governor,  in  which  office  he 
remained  till  his  death  in  Norwich,  January  5,  1796.  Both  Dartmouth  and  Yale 
gave  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Ebenezer  Huntington  left  Yale  to  go  into  the  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  was  a  lieutenant,  captain,  brigade-major,  deputy  adjutant-general,  com¬ 
mander  of  a  battalion  at  Yorktown  and  after  the  war  was  commander  of  the  State 
Militia.  Jabez  W.  was  a  Congressman  and  became  a  Senator  in  the  1830’s. 

General  Jedediah — now  chosen  president  of  the  Union  Bank — on  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  army  around  Boston  was  appointed  brigadier-general  at  the  same  time 
with  Samuel  Wyllys,  Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  Charles  Webb  and  Benedict  Arnold, 
who  was  in  the  Quebec  campaign  at  the  time  and  therefore  did  not  serve  under  this 
commission  ;  this  became  the  basis  of  one  of  his  complaints.  Jedediah,  who  was  born 
in  I743»  had  been  in  the  West  India  trade  with  his  father,  Jabez,  was  one  of  the 
court  that  tried  Major-General  Charles  Lee  for  disobedience,  misbehavior  and  dis¬ 
respect  (after  his  disgraceful  retreat  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth),  and  one  of  the 
court  that  tried  Andre,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  for  twenty-six  years  was  col¬ 
lector  at  the  port  of  New  London. 
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.  the  associates  of  Jabez  and  Samuel  Huntington  on  Trumbull’s  war  council 
m  1775  was  Matthew  Griswold,  of  the  Lyme  family,  born  in  1714 — one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  Lyme  has  produced,  not  excepting  United  States  Chief 
Justice  Morrison  Remick  Waite,  born  in  1816.  Emulating  his  father-in-law,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roger  Wolcott  of  Windsor,  Griswold  studied  without  an  instructor  and 
became  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  Norwich,  where  his  first  office  was  that  of  King’s 
attorney.  He  lepresented  Lyme  in  the  General  Assembly  from  1751  to  1759 
when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Colony  Council  and  in  1776  was  chosen  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  addition  to  his  office  of  Deputy-Governor  to  which  he  had 
been  chosen  in  I/69  and  was  to  hold  throughout  the  war.  He  was  preeminently 
fitted  to  succeed  Trumbull  when  Trumbull  retired  in  1784  but  held  the  office  for 
only  one  term.  In  1788  he  was  called  upon  to  preside  at  the  State  Convention  which 
ratified  the  Constitution.  Yale  honored  him  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in 
1779. 

Roger  Griswold,  who  was  elected  Governor  in  1811  and  died  during  his  stormy 
term  of  office,  was  his  son.  He  likewise  was  a  lawyer  in  Norwich  for  a  time.  Pres¬ 
ident  Adams  appointed  him  Secretary  of  War  but  he  declined.  Returning  to  Lyme 
he  was  elected  Congressman  and  continued  in  that  office  till  1805.  He  had  been  on 
the  State’s  Supreme  Court  bench  two  years  when  he  was  elected  Deputy-Governor 
in  1809  and  the  same  year  was  one  of  the  electoral  college.  He  was  a  stalwart  in 
his  attitude  during  the  period  of  criminations  and  recriminations  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  of  1812.  Harvard  and  Yale  gave  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Both  Lyme,  where  he  was  born  in  1737,  and  New  London,  whither  he  removed 
in  1774,  can  lay  claim  to  Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  nephew  of  Matthew  Griswold. 
Graduating  at  Yale,  he  practiced  law  in  New  London,  served  several  terms  in  the 
General  Assembly,  was  instrumental  in  settling  the  Pennsylvania  boundary  dispute, 
in  1783  was  a  member  of  the  “standing  committee  of  inquiry” — the  germ  of  Con¬ 
gress — was  King’s  attorney  in  New  London,  assisted  in  planning  the  capture  of 
Ticonderoga,  was  colonel  of  the  Sixth  Regiment  in  the  Boston  campaign,  won  com¬ 
mendation  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  and 
then  major-general,  Continental  Army  (succeeding  Putnam),  had  oversight  of  the 
construction  of  West  Point,  was  on  the  board  that  tried  Andre.  Late  in  the  war  a 
story  was  circulated  that  he  had  sent  informing  letters  to  the  enemy  but  it  never 
was  substantiated  and  received  no  credit  at  headquarters  because  of  the  element  of 
utter  absurdity.  It  was  when  the  tide  of  war  had  turned  in  favor  of  Washington 
and  it  is  believed  headquarters  already  knew  of  the  correspondence,  which  conveyed 
no  information  of  worth  and  presumably  was  wholly  within  the  knowledge  of  head¬ 
quarters.  After  the  war,  Parsons  had  a  law  office  in  Middletown. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1787*  was  sent  t° 
Northwest  Territory  as  a  judge,  lived  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  1789*  was  commissioner 
for  the  important  treaty  with  the  Indians  in  which  Connecticut  was  much  interested 
because  of  the  western  migrations  and  holdings,  and  while  acting  in  that  capacity 
was  drowned  in  Big  Beaver  River,  November  17,  1789-  His  letters  concerning  the 
time  and  region  were  to  be  of  much  worth. 
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The  record  of  the  Norwich-New  London  section  had  continued  on  down  to  this 
transition  period  now  under  consideration.  Richard  Law  of  New  London  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  his  son  Samuel,  a  Yale  man,  was  repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  district  in  the  Congress  in  the  period  of  the  War  of  1812.  John 
T.  Wait  of  New  London  birth  played  a  prominent  part  later,  as  speaker  of  the 
House  and  as  member  of  Congress  for  four  terms. 

In  the  Connecticut  Convention  which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  1818,  the  vote 
indicated  a  somewhat  sharp  dividing  line  between  the  northern  and  southern  sec¬ 
tions.  What  with  the  assured  strength  of  New  London  County,  the  southern  sec¬ 
tion  showed  a  majority  of  2,843  f°r  ratification,  the  northern  section  a  majority  of 
nine  hundred  and  eighteen.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  State  majority  was 
1,554.  New  London  County,  with  a  total  of  2,532,  had  a  majority  of  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-eight,  the  largest  of  all  counties ;  Groton  was  unanimous,  with  two 
hundred  and  eighty-three,  Waterford  had  only  three  nays  and  Preston  eight. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 


Along  the  Sound 

Eminent  Men  Born  in  Historic  Surroundings — Stonington’s  Reminiscences 
— Early  Shipping — Nature  Provides  Places  for  State  Institutions  for 
Defense  and  for  Health. 


And  yet  New  London  County’s  claim  to  fame  originated  with  its  sea  traffic. 
The  earlier  pages  of  Connecticut’s  story  may  give  the  impression  that  the  spirit  was 
more  the  spirit  of  Major  John  Mason,  the  first  eminent  commander.  This  does  not 
signify  discrepancy  but,  rather,  evidence  of  peculiar  complexity  of  the  State’s  devel¬ 
opment,  which  lifts  the  story  above  chronicle,  however  much,  governmentally,  it  was 
the  “land  of  steady  habits.”  The  earliest  voyagers  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  the  broad 
Long  Island  Sound  with  its  bays,  coves  and  well  placed  islands  and  the  fine  rivers 
flowing  into  it.  But  it  was  one  of  these  voyagers — and  that,  too,  after  he  had  sailed 
through  New  York’s  old-time  Hell  Gate — who  scoffed  when  he  found  a  sand  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut;  rock-ribbed  New  England  seemed  to  Admiral 
Block  delusive,  flirtatious.  Lights  and  beacons  and  much  charting  with  the  coming 
years  were  to  eliminate  hazards. 

Though  to  the  westward  of  New  London  and  its  Thames  were  Waterford  and 
Lyme  with  their  minor  commercial  possibilities,  there  were  Groton  with  its  Noank 
and  Groton  Long  Point,  and  Stonington  with  its  Mystic  and  its  Wequetequock  on 
the  ocean  side.  Facilities  were  ample  for  cooperation  with  Winthrop’s  town.  Long 
distances  readily  were  covered  in  neighborly  way — not  by  power  on  land  or  in  the 
skies  but  by  determination  of  the  individual ;  vessels  were  employed  only  for  reach¬ 
ing  marts  in  distant  ports  or  spearing  the  occasional  whale  that  came  into  the  Sound 
from  the  Atlantic.  All  told,  there  were  eight  shipping  ports  in  the  Colony  in  1755 
and,  by  1761,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  ships  in  commission,  carrying  £150.000 
worth  of  exports. 

There  is  much  history  in  the  official  readings  that  New  London  was  “settled” 
in  1646,  “named”  in  1658  and  “incorporated”  (as  a  city)  in  1784,  and  that  Stoning¬ 
ton,  from  the  Sound  to  present  Windham  County,  was  “settled”  in  1649,  “named 
in  1666”  and  “incorporated”  in  1801  (North  Stonington  set  off  in  1807),  but 
official  terms  are  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  word  settled  ;  leastwise  in  Stoning¬ 
ton’s  case,  the  whole  region  was  long  in  settling.  None  the  less,  Stonington  and 
Rhode  Island’s  Westerly  lived  happily  ever  after  that  previously  mentioned  bound- 
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ary  dispute  was  settled.  With  its  fine  Pawtucket  river  and  bay  so  close  to  the 
Atlantic  yet  so  shielded  by  the  protecting  strip  of  land  which  Rhode  Island  extended, 
it  was  dear  to  the  fishing  fleets.  In  their  judgment  this  combination  with  Mystic’s 
bay  and  the  broad  Thames  up  beyond  New  London  even  to  Norwich  was  the  most 
ideal  place  in  Connecticut. 

If  research  has  not  yet  proved  that  the  Norsemen  were  the  first  men  to  touch 
America  in  this  vicinity,  it  is  plain  enough  that  the  whole  territory  was  of  a  kind 
to  attract  them  or  any  other  sturdy  explorers.  On  every  hand  there  are  eternal 
evidences  that  Nature  put  her  strong  marks  upon  it.  One  of  the  most  impressive 
of  these,  up  in  Montville,  is  Sheegan  (or  Cochegan)  Rock  on  a  hilltop  on  Captain 
Fitch’s  land,  believably  the  largest  of  glacier-borne  monoliths,  fashioned  and  placed 
by  nature  in  prehistoric  times.  Its  only  rival  is  one  in  New  Hampshire.  On  its 
longest  side  it  measures  70,000  feet  and  its  height  is  sixty  feet,  and  weight  about 
60,000  tons.  Generations  of  farmers  have  utilized  the  great  cavity  beneath  one  side 
of  it  as  a  sheep  fold  and  as  a  shelter  for  wagons  and  tools. 

The  names  011  the  map  would  indicate  that  Indian  is  still  on  the  tongues  of  the 
inhabitants  daily,  as  much  as  in  the  days  when  Mason  marched  here  to  the  Pequots. 
Most  of  the  scenery  is  of  the  kind  that  fascinated  James  Whistler,  the  great  English 
artist  who  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  spent  years  of  his  boyhood  here  and  doubtless 
imbibed  his  theory  of  appealing  only  to  the  eye  which  led  him  into  those  disputes 
with  Ruskin  and  others  of  the  old  school,  during  which  Ruskin  wrote  in  one  of  his 
pungent  books :  “I  have  heard  much  of  cockney  impudence  before  now,  but  never 
expected  to  hear  a  coxcomb  ask  500  guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of  paint  in  the  public’s 
face” ;  the  court,  after  a  celebrated  trial,  required  Ruskin  to  pay  one  farthing,  which 
Whistler  long  wore  as  a  watch-charm. 

Stonington  has  the  distinction  of  having  twice  been  under  British  fire.  The 
occasion  in  1814  has  been  described.  The  previous  one  was  on  August  13,  1775, 
when  Captain  Sir  James  Wallace,  who  was  seeking  to  avenge  the  Yankee  impudence 
around  Boston,  put  in  to  scotch  a  nest  of  Yankee  mariners.  After  fire  by  his  heavy 
guns,  he  proceeded  in  regulation  naval  fashion  to  send  his  landing  force  in  his  long¬ 
boats,  when  Captain  William  Stanton — first  of  a  family  that  was  to  show  its  mettle 
in  1863 — and  Oliver  Smith  gave  the  word  to  their  handful  of  men,  armed  with  old 
Queen  Anne  muskets,  and  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  landing.  After  Sir  James  had 
recovered  what  dead  and  wounded  lie  could,  and  after  firing  a  few  roof-breaking 
shots,  he  went  his  way,  out  of  the  pestiferous  Sound. 

From  Stonington  to  New  London,  taking  in  Mystic  and  Noank,  and  thence  on 
to  Waterford  and  Lyme  and  Saybrook,  and  up  the  river  to  Middletown,  Wethers¬ 
field  and  Hartford,  ship-building  did  receive  a  mighty  impetus.  The  two  Pilgrim 
Brewsters  and  the  Cheseboroughs  who  had  originated  Stonington  in  the  1630’s  and 
had  tried  to  provision  the  Windsor  settlers  in  1633 — the  Brewsters  witnessing  a 
deed  of  sale  by  the  Indians  to  these  Dorchester  migrators — and  John  Coit  at  New 
London,  who  had  been  first  in  building  larger  boats  at  that  town,  could  not  in  their 
fondest  dreams  have  visioned  this  of  today. 
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Jonathan  Brewster,  eldest  son  of  William,  who  had  led  the  Mayflower  party  at 
Plymouth,  was  the  man  who  removed  from  Stonington  and  became  “nameage”  or 
cleik  of  Winthrop  s  New  London  or  “Pequit”  plantation  and  in  1650  established 
the  first  Indian  trading  post  on  land  Uncas  had  given  him,  across  the  river  from 
Uncas  Shantok  fort,  still  known  as  “Brewster’s  Neck,”  in  the  town  of  Preston.  In 
present  Ledyard,  not  far  from  these  beginnings,  there  still  stands  the  homestead  of 
Billings  T.  Avery  which  was  built  by  William  Morgan  in  1700,  into  whose  family 
Morgan  had  married. 

It  was  not  unreasonable  that  New  London  as  early  as  1665  wrote  the  King’s 
commissioners  to  have  New  London  made  the  center  of  Connecticut  sea  commerce 
with  free  trade  for  twelve  years,  vain  as  was  the  request.  The  Royal  government 
confined  American  export  trade  to  England  and  her  provinces,  with  heavy  duty, 
already  killing  the  goose  that  could  lay  the  golden  egg.  Every  detail  had  to  be  referred 
to  the  maritime  commissioners  in  London  till  long  at-last,  in  1707,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  John  Schackmaple  was  appointed  local  commissioner  and  his  clearance  office 
established  in  New  London. 

It  might  be  said  that  there  should  be  little  wonder  that  no  great  attention  had 
been  given  to  roads  when  so  much  attention  was  being  paid  to  the  seas  as  means  for 
yielding  a  living.  William  and  Mary  having  granted  the  first  postal  system  for 
America,  the  post  road  was  indicated,  from  New  York  to  Boston,  in  1684,  running 
through  New  London  and  Stonington.  But  was  it  not  in  1704  that  Madame  Sarah 
Knight  of  Boston  congratulated  herself  on  being  able  to  get  home  alive  from  her 
land  trip  to  New  York?  Most  intimate  and  almost  incredible  is  her  diary  of  her 
experiences,  on  the  roads  and  at  the  places  where  she  stopped  in  the  hope  of  eating 
and  sleeping.  It  was  not  till  Franklin,  long  years  after,  had  set  his  milestones  that 
the  post  road  could  vie  in  historic  importance  with  the  opening  of  the  Union  Pacific 
to  the  western  coast.  That  gentleman  of  science,  statesmanship  and  general  utility 
would  ride  along  the  road  in  his  chaise,  followed  by  a  work  gang  and  carts  bearing 
stones  to  be  carved  with  town  initials  and  the  mileage.  A  device  resembling  the 
machines  used  today  at  automobile-testing  grounds,  was  attached  to  his  chaise  to 
register  the  miles  by  the  revolutions  of  the  wheels.  Specimens  of  these  tokens  of 
a  great  man’s  genius  and  humility  were  to  be  seen  till  recent  years,  before  most  of 
them  had  been  built  into  stonewalls. 

It  is  not  strange  that  many  from  this  energetic  southeastern  portion  of  the  State 
became  prominent.  One  of  the  earliest  was  himself  an  Indian.  Not  to  re-mention 
Ben  Uncas  who,  with  thirteen  other  Mohegans,  eventually  joined  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Lyme,  there  was  Samson  Occum  who  sought  to  be  a  missionary  among 
his  own  people  and  in  1743  went  to  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock’s  school  in  Lebanon, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  In  addition  to  English  he  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of 
Latin,  Greek  and  even  Hebrew.  The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Whitaker  was  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land  with  him  in  1766  to  let  it  be  seen  there  what  Christianity  could  do  for  a  red 
man,  with  the  result  that  f  10,000  was  collected  for  the  school,  George  III  and  Lord 
Dartmouth  being  among  the  subscribers.  Occum  spent  his  last  days  at  the  Indian 
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rendezvous  in  Oneida  County,  New  York,  dying  in  1792.  The  funds  raised  helped 
establish  the  school  in  New  Hampshire,  previously  mentioned,  which  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Dartmouth  College. 

In  Montville  birth  records  there  appear  among  the  cherished  names,  those  of 
James  Hillhouse,  Sr.,  president  pro  tem  of  the  Senate;  Samuel  Huntington,  jurist 
and  soldier;  Oliver  H.  Prince,  Senator  from  Georgia,  and  Dr.  George  Miller  Beard, 
writer.  In  Norwich,  aside  from  those  previously  mentioned — Samuel  Kirkland, 
founder  of  Hamilton  College;  Joseph  Lemuel  Chester,  antiquarian;  Ebenezer  Fitch, 
president  of  Williams  College;  Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney,  later  of  Hartford,  poet; 
Donald  G.  Mitchell,  the  “Ik  Marvel”  of  literature,  later  of  Westville ;  William 
A.  Buckingham,  the  State’s  Civil  War  Governor ;  Samuel  Nott,  first  American 
missionary  to  India;  Bela  Lyon  Pratt,  sculptor;  Erastus  Corning,  iron  manu¬ 
facturer,  banker  and  railroad  magnate;  Reuben  Hyde  Walworth,  chancellor  of  New 
York;  Lafayette  S.  Foster,  acting  vice-president  under  Johnson;  Ebenezer  Fitch, 
first  president  of  Williams  College ;  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  first  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  subsequently  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  then  of  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Washington;  Edith  Kermit  Carew,  wife  of  President  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt.  In  New  London — Thomas  Green,  pioneer  editor  and  publisher;  John  G.  C. 
Brainard,  poet;  Admiral  Colby  Mitchell  Chester,  United  States  Navy;  David  Jewett, 
commander,  Brazilian  Navy;  Commander  Dudley  Saltonstall,  Colonies  service,  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War;  Edward  Clark  Potter,  sculptor;  John  Law,  jurist,  Congressman 
from  Indiana.  In  Groton — Asa  Packer,  educator,  who  developed  the  Lehigh  Rail¬ 
road  and  in  1865  gave  one  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  and  a  half-million  dollars 
(increasing  it  to  two  millions  by  his  will)  to  found  Lehigh  University;  Nathan 
Daboll,  writer  of  arithmetic  textbook;  Silas  Deane;  John  Ledyard,  traveler  and 
discoverer;  Colonel  William  Ledyard,  immortalized  by  Arnold’s  raid;  Bishop  Sea- 
bury.  In  Waterford — Steven  S.  Rogers  who  sailed  the  Savannah,  the  first  steam¬ 
ship  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  In  Griswold — George  Dennison  Prentice,  journalist  and 
author;  Moses  J.  Tucker,  president  of  Dartmouth  College;  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  his¬ 
torian.  In  Stonington — John  Hart,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
James  Hammond  Trumbull,  philologist,  historian;  Henry  Clay  Trumbull,  writer, 
chaplain  in  the  Civil  War;  Nathaniel  Brown  Palmer,  navigator,  discoverer  of 
Antarctic  Continent;  in  Lyme,  Morrison  R.  Waite,  statesman  and  chief  justice. 

New  London  County’s  territory  swept  on  to  the  Connecticut  by  the  lines  of  the 
original  counties  of  1666  but  is  minus  its  northern  portion  taken  out  in  1726  to 
form  Windham  and  Tolland  counties,  and  more  in  1785  to  make  room  for  Middle¬ 
sex  County,  and  again  for  the  semi-circular  section  to  accommodate  over-ambitious 
Marlborough  as  has  been  related.  The  southern  portion  still  included  all  of  Lyme 
on  the  Connecticut  River  opposite  the  original  Saybrook  Fort.  Lyme,  which  had 
been  taken  from  Saybrook  in  1665,  was  measured  off  for  East  Lyme  in  1839  and 
for  Old  (familiarly  called  “South”)  Lyme  in  1857,  thus  making  three  towns  out  of 
the  one.  This  territory,  with  Waterford,  the  nearest  to  New  London,  appears  to  be 
reserved  by  man  and  nature  for  general  public  enjoyment  and  governmental  use. 
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Wild  nature  s  hold  upon  much  of  it  is  happily  very  strong  and  man’s  hand  has 
marred  it  little,  particularly  along  the  shore.  It  is  such  a  section  as  any  State  might 
envy. 

The  first  Matthew  Griswold  in  1640  had  a  feudal  grant  of  a  large  estate  along 
the  Connecticut.  A  cabin  was  built  by  him  for  a  colored  man  sent  out  into  these 
wilds  to  keep  an  oversight — a  position  safe  enough  for  a  negro  since  it  had  been 
observed  that  Indians  did  not  venture  to  molest  his  kind.  The  cabin  itself  was 
painted  black;  hence  the  present  name  for  that  section — “Black  Hall.”  Opposite 
the  Congregational  Church  in  the  little  village — a  resort  for  artists — stands  the  old¬ 
est  house  thereabouts,  the  McCurdy  house,  now  the  residence  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Ames. 
In  the  long  stretch  of  territory  eastward,  there  are  delightful  coves,  like  that  at 
Crescent  Beach  and  at  Niantic  in  Waterford,  where  the  State  and  military  reserva¬ 
tions  center,  and  where,  on  the  water’s  edge,  along  the  Pleasant  Beach  Road,  is 
“The  Seaside”  for  young  children  under  treatment  for  glandular  and  bone  tuber¬ 
culosis,  established  through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  J.  McCook  of  Hart¬ 
ford.  Another  State  sanatorium,  aside  from  Cedar  Crest  on  a  bluff  south  of 
Hartford,  Underclifif  in  Meriden  and  Laurel  Heights  in  Shelton,  is  “Uncas-on-the- 
Thames”  near  Norwich.  The  Commonwealth  avails  itself  of  advantages  nature 
liberally  offers. 

The  State  Military  Reservation,  elsewhere  considered,  which  originally  in  1882, 
covered  sixty-five  acres  (at  a  cost  of  $8,000)  has  been  increased  by  addition  of  the 
Peck  farm  and  the  large  Stone  ranch.  This  typical  western  ranch  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  well-known  actor,  Frederick  A.  Stone.  What  with  the  military  air 
contingent  having  its  Trumbull  Field  at  Groton  and  the  coast  artillery  its  fort  on 
nearby  Plum  Island,  physical  restoration  and  State  defense  are  greatly  promoted 
by  nature  in  the  land  that  Winthrop — a  specialist  in  both  these  particulars — selected. 

But  in  the  early  1800’s  it  was  the  zeal  for  a  money-earning  fisherman’s  navy 
that  was  spreading  along  the  coast  to  already  well  experienced  New  Haven  and  to 
the  budding  Bridgeport,  with  Norwalk  and  Stamford,  in  the  New  York  trading 
area,  looking  out  for  themselves  well.  The  heavy  cloud  of  1812  on  the  eastern 
horizon  did  not  slow  down  progress. 
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New  London  to  Bridgeport 

Spirit  Which,  in  Cockleshells,  Carried  Commerce  to  Distant  Ports — Efforts 
Along  Historic  Sound  Coast  and  Up-River — Record  from  Brick  Stadthaus 
in  Guiana  to  Mansion  in  Middletown — Lure  of  Whaling — New  Haven’s 
Advancement.  Bridgeport’s  Consolidation. 


Tracing  along  the  Sound  westward  the  development,  in  this  new  Constitution 
period,  as  the  period  of  the  most  concentrated  activity  and  development  up  to  that 
time,  it  is  eminently  noteworthy  that  there  was  an  intermediate  station  between  New 
London  and  New  Haven,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River — at  the  point  that 
vies  with  Hartford  and  Windsor  in  being  the  territorial  place  of  Connecticut  origin. 
Perhaps,  had  it  not  been  for  Block’s  sand  bar  the  Eaton-Davenport  party  might 
have  been  directed  to  this  locality  at  the  mouth  of  the  “Great  River”  instead  of  to 
the  mouth  of  New  Haven’s  West  River,  notwithstanding  the  latter’s  great  bay. 
Saybrook  accumulated  romantic  lore  enough,  in  addition  to  its  natural  beauties,  to 
attract  up-river  people  to  occupy  first  one  prominence  and  then  another  toward  the 
west,  closer  to  the  fine  beach,  till  in  1899  prominent  Hartford  men  established  a  bor¬ 
ough,  Fenwick,  on  the  outermost  strip  of  land  of  Old  Saybrook,  now  with  Knoll- 
wood  adjoining,  a  region  especially  picturesque  in  its  close  proximity  to  the  expanse 
of  the  Sound. 

Saybrook  till  1665  had  included  Lyme  to  the  eastward  across  the  Connecticut 
and  later  had  retained  its  name  only  in  the  northern  part  of  the  section — Essex  next 
south,  and  Old  Saybrook  with  its  classical  town  hall  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  river, 
Westbrook  to  the  west  of  it.  Middletown,  half  way  to  Hartford,  had  been  known 
as  the  “head  of  navigation,”  though  there  still  was  water-traffic  to  Warehouse  Point. 

Historically,  the  act  of  naming  the  borough  in  Saybrook  in  honor  of  George 
Fenwick  helps  keep  in  mind  the  story  of  his  part  in  the  founding  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  If,  as  our  account  of  the  Warwick-patent  controversy  has  shown,  there  was 
something  anomalous  in  Fenwick’s  career,  it  surely  has  been  established  in  history 
that  the  1630’s  were  days  of  confusion  in  the  Mother  Country  as  in  America.  There 
was  no  recognized  leadership  in  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  severe  as  were  the 
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battles  in  England  to  secure  a  form  of  it.  The  simple  principle  of  Thomas  Hooker 
had  not  yet  taken  root  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Fenwick  s  feudal  estate  was  in  the  same  county,  on  the  Scottish  border,  that 
Jonathan  Trumbull  s  family  came  from.  The  Trumbulls  made  their  humble  way 
in  the  manner  we  have  seen.  Neither  Trumbulls  nor  Fenwicks  were  having  thought 
of  a  great  nation-building  for  absolutely  free  men,  but  the  Fenwicks  of  Northum¬ 
berland  were  valorous,  like  all  good  Puritans,  in  the  strife  against  tyranny  and  in 
their  desire  to  improve  opportunities  for  extension  of  dominions.  If  they  erred  or 
were  misled  in  their  land  exploitations,  they  cannot  be  condemned,  or  lauded,  with¬ 
out  a  realization  of  circumstances. 

Material  is  it  here  only  that  Fenwick  was,  in  a  sense,  Connecticut  Colony’s  first 
acting  executive  as  also  a  valiant  leader  in  the  wars  against  headstrong  Charles, 
before  and  after  the  frustration  of  his  American  plans. 

Socially  Fenwick’s  name  yields  more  than  this.  He  came  here  in  good  faith,  in 
accord  with  a  worthy  plan  of  development,  bringing  with  him,  as  associate  Puri¬ 
tans,  men  like  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peter  who  had  helped  him  buy  military  supplies  in 
Holland  for  the  equipment  of  Lion  Gardiner’s  fort  and  who  was  to  die  a  martyr’s 
death  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  in  England.  The  younger  Winthrop  was  his 
chief,  New  Haven’s  Rev.  John  Davenport  a  close  friend.  With  him  also  was  the 
most  gracious  Lady  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Apsley  of  Thackem,  whom  he 
had  married  after  his  first  brief  trip  to  Saybrook  and  return  to  England  after  Win¬ 
throp  had  been  given  the  actual  government  for  the  patentees. 

The  great  Warwick  enterprise,  as  is  well  known,  was  checked  by  the  failure  of 
the  expected  aristocratic  immigration  because  of  the  conditions  at  home,  but  the 
memory  of  Lady  Fenwick  is  still  cherished.  She  added  much  to  the  social  life  in 
Hartford  where  she  became  a  member  of  Mr.  Hooker’s  church.  Her  death  in  child¬ 
birth  in  1644  was  widely  lamented;  her  body  was  buried  within  the  palisade. 
Colonel  Fenwick  soon  gave  up  his  position,  including  that  of  representative  in  the 
New  England  Congress,  and,  returning  to  England,  again  participated  as  colonel  in 
the  renewed  Cromwellian  wars.  After  victory  had  been  achieved,  he  exercised  his 
privilege  in  Parliament  to  refrain  from  voting  on  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  whose 
word  had  put  many  of  his  Puritan  colleagues  to  death  by  torture. 

Stalwart,  efficient  Lieutenant  Lion  Gardiner  is  commemorated  in  Saybrook  by 
an  heroic  bronze  statue  placed  by  members  of  the  Gardiner  family.  After  the 
Pequot  War,  he  had  removed  to  Gardiner’s  Island  and  was  active  in  several  enter¬ 
prises  on  Long  Island.  The  statue  marks  the  site  of  the  old  palisade. 

Another  Saybrook  memorial,  in  park-like  surroundings,  is  an  appropriately 
shaped  boulder,  designed  by  nature,  bearing  a  metal  plate,  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
beginning  of  Yale  University  in  1701,  in  a  house  provided  by  Colonel  Fenwick. 
The  picturesque  lighthouse  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  was  erected  in  1803  and 
fully  rebuilt  in  1839.  That  on  the  breakwater  at  Saybrook  Point  was  placed  in  1886. 

The  first  church  society  was  organized  in  the  “great  hall”  of  the  fort  in  1646  and 
the  first  church  was  built  on  the  north  side  of  Middle  Lane  and  Cromwell  Place,  Say¬ 
brook  Point,  in  1647.  A  second  church  was  built  close  by  in  1681.  The  plot  utilized 
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by  Lieutenant  Gardiner  for  raising  vegetables  became  known  as  Cornfield  Point, 
with  Knollwood  nearby.  The  opening  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Railroad  from 
Hartford  in  1871  (lately  discontinued)  caused  various  changes  in  ownership  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  Fenwick  and  Knollwood  were  laid  out. 

Today,  aside  from  the  State  Park  at  Hammonasset  in  Clinton,  there  are  more 
than  thirty  beautiful  “settlements”  along  the  Sound  shore,  but  none  among  the 
reminders  of  ancient  days  more  beautiful  than  the  region  of  Essex.  There  is  now 
rapidly  developing  there  an  art  and  music  colony  of  a  like  character  with  that  center¬ 
ing  around  the  fine  old  Griswold  residence  in  Lyme  where  Miss  Florence  Griswold 
has  long  been  the  patron  saint.  Miss  Griswold  herself  is  of  that  earliest  Griswold 
family,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made,  including  Governor  Matthew  Griswold. 
James  Goodwin  McManus  of  Hartford,  president  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of 
Art  says  of  this  neighborhood,  including  Hamburg  and  other  bays  in  the  Connect¬ 
icut:  “I  don’t  believe  there  is  a  finer  stretch  of  country  for  landscape  painting  and 
I  have  painted  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  I  have 
painted  in  this  Connecticut  region  all  my  life  and  I  am  still  finding  motifs  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  the  best  in  landscape  painting.”  The  Guy  Wiggins  Art  Colony  of 
Essex  now  flourishes  where  once  all  was  marine  activity,  and  it  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  Julius  Hart  School  of  Music — Moshe  Paranov  the  dean.  In  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  old  church  on  the  hill,  overlooking  the  Sound,  the  village  street,  all 
the  quaint  surroundings,  wharves  and  shipyards,  the  upper  portion  is  utilized  for 
concerts  and  exhibitions  and  the  lower  part  for  exhibitions  and  studio- work. 

Essex  has  its  central  group  of  ancient  sea-captains’  homes,  with  almost  virginal 
forest  around  the  cove  not  more  than  a  mile  distant.  Captain  James  L.  Pratt’s 
smithy  was  the  oldest  in  America  still  utilized  by  a  descendant  of  the  original  fam¬ 
ily  ;  the  captain  himself  had  held  all  of  the  official  positions  in  the  town  before  his 
death  in  1938.  With  ship  yards  just  north,  stands  the  beautiful  old  residence  of  a 
famous  sea  captain  in  1766,  Uriah  Hayden.  With  its  wide  sweep  of  lawn  as  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  picture  of  the  broad  river  and  small  islands  against  the  opposite  green 
shore,  where  the  Pequots  instilled  terror,  it  is  now  the  home  of  the  Dauntless  Club, 
named  after  Caldwell  Colt’s  famous  yacht.  Its  members  mostly  are  yachtsmen  from 
around  the  State. 

And  up  the  river  from  the  Sound,  Middletown,  when,  with  its  5,000  population 
to  Boston’s  4,000,  it  was  the  largest  town  in  New  England  and  had  replaced  its 
store  safety-box  with  a  regulation  bank,  it  resounded  with  ship-hammers’  blows 
along  the  river  bank.  Wethersfield  also  had  its  ship  enterprises,  as  early  as  1639, 
traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen ;  one  of  its  large  warehouses  is  only  now  falling 
to  decay.  Here  and  in  Saybrook  a  ship-launching  was  occasion  for  a  town  celebra¬ 
tion.  Hartford’s  chief  wealth  was  in  sea  commerce,  nearly  two  hundred  vessels 
registering  there  in  the  days  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  8,000  horses  being  shipped  thence 
in  1785-  Customers  for  importations  from  foreign  shores  made  their  purchases 
from  boards  spread  on  the  decks  of  the  vessels. 

At  Rocky  Hill,  between  Hartford  and  Wethersfield,  Roswell  Hollister  built  a 
hundred  brigs  and  a  hundred  schooners ;  at  Glastonbury  five  families  had  ship  yards 
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and  at  Gildersleeve  the  family  after  whom  the  town  was  named  built  one  hundred 
and  thirty-fi\e  vessels,  at  Pocotopaugh  one  hundred  and  fifty  mariners  had  their 
residences. 

Yet  there  were  none  of  these  that  equaled  the  Eaton-planned  enterprise  of  New 
Haven.  Since  the  phantom  ship  had  sailed  bearing  the  Colonists’  last  hope  and, 
as  has  been  related,  passed  into  the  unknown,  new  generations  were  to  develop  com¬ 
merce  as  fast  as  harbor  conditions  would  allow.  Aside  from  the  ships  that,  heavy- 
freighted,  sailed  the  seas,  there  were  constant  demands  on  the  shipyards  for 
“sharpies”  and  oyster  boats  that  knew  prolific  beds. 

The  town  itself  had  assumed  metropolitan  dimensions.  It  had  its  bank,  the 
New  Haven,  chartered  in  1792  with  $50,000  capital,  and  David  Austin  was  pres¬ 
ident.  Its  chamber  of  commerce  was  organized  as  early  as  1794.  The  old  resent¬ 
ment  over  New  London’s  having  been  made  the  first  port  of  entry,  by  the  English 
government,  had  long  since  been  lived  down.  But  it  already  had  been  established 
that  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  the  atmosphere  of  culture,  along  with  perfection 
of  civic  embellishment  was  to  be  true  to  inheritance.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  had 
proved  a  worthy  successor  to  the  profound  Ezra  Stiles  as  president  of  Yale.  He 
had  changed  the  institution  from  an  institute  into  a  full-fledged  college,  forming  a 
circle  of  distinguished  men,  public  life  developing  others  true  to  Roger  Sherman 
type.  There  was  much  of  that  which  Eaton  had  hoped  for  socially  and  business- 
wise  and  that  Davenport  had  pictured  religiously  and  governmentally.  Few  settle¬ 
ments  in  America,  not  excepting  Raleigh’s  and  Penn’s,  had  run  so  true  to  original 
conceptions. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  State’s  maritime  ventures  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  period, 
or  in  the  late  1790’s,  was  carried  through  by  what  was  known  as  the  “New  Haven 
South  Seas  Fleet,”  twenty  ships,  locally  owned  and  locally  manned.  They  ventured 
into  sealing  ofif  the  coast  of  South  America.  The  pelts,  dried  on  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  Patagonia,  dubbed  “New  Haven  Green,”  were  carried  to  China  and 
exchanged  for  valuable  supplies  of  oriental  goods  of  high  value.  One  ship,  Neptune, 
returned  from  such  a  voyage  with  a  cargo  of  tea,  china  and  silk  which  netted  $240,- 
000  after  paying  $70,000  in  duties. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  home  enterprises  on  or  in  the  water  was  one  that 
the  Indians  had  not  thought  to  mention,  in  their  bargain  when  the  white  men  bought, 
was  the  development  of  the  oyster  industry.  It  has  been  made  apparent  that,  below 
a  few  inches  of  silt,  there  are  beds  of  oyster  shells  along  the  shore,  several  feet 
thick,  indicating  that  the  natives  had  known  the  staple  product  so  long  that  they  had 
not  thought  to  put  a  price  upon  it.  Both  oysters  and  clams  gained  a  large  market, 
up-State  and  in  New  York.  As  time  went  on  and  the  demand  increased,  much 
study  and  legislation  were  to  be  resorted  to  with  view  to  preserve  the  supply. 

Rector  Samuel  Peters  of  Hebron,  who  had  been  mobbed  for  his  utterances  in 
Revolutionary  days,  has  said  in  his  vengeful  history:  “New  Haven  harbor  is  incom¬ 
moded  by  flats  near  the  town  for  a  mile  in  width  and  by  ice  in  the  winter.  The 
former  evil  is  in  some  measure  remedied  by  long,  expensive  wharves,  but  that  latter 
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is  incurable.  The  people,  however,  say  their  trade  is  greater  than  that  of  New 
London  or  Norwich,  and  the  shipping  of  different  burthens  consists  of  nearly  200 
sails.”  When  fire  swept  the  docks  and  thirty  buildings  in  1820,  the  loss  seemed 
almost  irreparable  but  in  remarkably  short  time  it  was  looked  upon  just  as  another 
incident,  so  rapidly  was  commerce  developing.  The  two  fire  companies  that  had 
been  established  thirty  years  before — seventeen  men  and  two  engines  made  by 
Ebenezer  Chittenden — were  again  reinforced  in  order  that  the  town  might  continue 
to  live  up  to  its  reputation  for  enterprise. 

And  still  it  was  one  of  the  towns  of  which  Noah  Webster  said  he  knew  whole 
parishes  the  members  of  which  “have  read  the  works  of  Addison,  Sherlock,  Atter- 
bury,  Watts,  Young  and  other  familiar  writings,  and  will  converse  handsomely  on 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.”  While  sailors  sang  the  chanties  in  the  harbor, 
there  ever  was  the  cultural  touch  in  the  town.  As  to  the  embargo  of  1807,  aimed 
at  England,  when  nearly  everyone  was  interested  in  commerce  and  not  a  ship  left 
the  harbor  for  a  year — the  period  when  customs  duties  were  more  than  $150,000 
annually  and  it  seemed  that  the  channels  of  trade  were  permanently  diverted  to 
New  York — the  same  old  Eaton  spirit  brought  back  the  commerce,  of  a  more  far- 
reaching  character.  Also  steamboat  traffic  had  been  inaugurated  in  1815  when 
Captain  Bunker’s  Fulton  made  the  first  of  its  bi-weekly  trips  from  New  York. 

When  the  barter  traffic  on  the  seas  began  to  be  superseded  by  whaling,  New 
Haven  took  to  that  till,  in  time,  those  profits  were  diminishing.  One  of  the  last 
voyages  was  to  the  North  Pacific  in  1822,  the  profits  from  which  were  so  meagre 
that  that  line  was  discontinued  at  the  very  time  other  ports  were  stacked  with  bar¬ 
rels  of  the  oil. 

Bridgeport  boats  were  joining  quickly  in  the  barter-trading  on  the  seas.  After 
Ludlow’s  selection  of  the  Fairfield  site  in  1639,  after  the  question  of  the  Indians’ 
rights  and  the  delays  in  selecting  locations,  as  already  set  forth,  Bridgeport  in  the 
early  1800’s  was  fast  coming  into  its  own,  but  always  with  such  Connecticut-town 
individuality  as  adds  spice  to  history.  It  must  surprise  any  reader,  impressed  with 
the  tradition  that  Connecticut  is  a  most  homogeneous  State,  proud  in  its  solidarity, 
that  in  its  process  of  building  on  the  first-Constitution  foundation  and  with  founders 
possessed  of  many  harmonious  traits,  there  was  much  variety  in  the  building  of 
communities.  Bridgeport,  or  “Pequinnock,”  “Fairfield,”  “Stratfield” — whatever — 
appears  to  have  been  eminently  undivided  and  swift  in  making  up  lost  time. 

Those  first  wrangles  about  Indian  lands,  the  distinction  between  Fairfield  and 
Stratford  of  the  latter  centuries  and  the  confusion  of  names  are  so  unlike  the  soli¬ 
darity  of  the  Bridgeport  city  and  the  enviable  Fairfield  and  Stratford  of  the  later 
centuries  that  the  past  is  hard  to  comprehend.  From  finding  its  western  neighbor¬ 
ing  waters  all  sufficient,  it  had  entered  into  the  commerce  race  out  through  both  ends 
of  the  Sound  and  joined  its  eastern  neighbors  in  knowing  no  limits.  Its  present 
water-borne  commerce  is  over  a  million  tons  with  a  value  of  nearly  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  And  it  advertises  its  location  on  the  Sound  as  “one  of  its  greatest 
natural  attractions.”  The  assets  Ludlow  believed  he  saw  became  realities  through 
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successive  generations,  were  made  greater  in  the  period  of  P.  T.  Barnum  and  his 
contemporaries  and  in  this  hour  are  surpassing  the  dreams  of  any  of  them.  Or — 
briefly  what  is  true  of  all  the  original  towns  is  true  of  the  once  bewildered  Ludlow 
settlement. 

Ludlow,  the  patron  saint,  so  soon  to  leave  the  Colony  he  had  blessed  with  his 
ability  as  law-giver,  had  drilled  his  own  defense  recruits  when  the  Dutch  vessel 
suspiciously  dropped  anchor  near  his  Fairfield  Black  Rock  Harbor.  For  some 
inscrutable  reason,  none  of  the  tentative  prospectors  had  perceived  the  possibilities 
of  a  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pequonnock  River  where  now  the  harbor  is  located, 
perhaps  because  the  land  there  was  low  and  bogs  had  formed  where  now  there  are 
docks,  railroads  and  warehouses — and  parks.  Again,  cue  may  have  been  given  by 
the  Indians  who,  like  the  Gauls  of  old,  had  divided  their  occupied  inheritances  into 
three  parts.  One  village  was  at  the  foot  of  Golden  Hill,  one  at  the  junction  of 
State  Street  and  Fairfield  Avenue  and  one  at  Ash  Creek  where  a  cornfield  and  a 
stockade  were  maintained. 

The  white  men  followed  suit;  they  had  three  parishes  in  their  wide  spread  of 
territory,  obtained  in  a  way  that  has  made  a  good  part  of  a  chapter  by  itself.  This 
was  after  Thomas  Fairchild  had  come  from  England  and  had  begun  settling  Strat¬ 
ford,  the  dividing  line  from  Fairfield  being  present  North  Avenue.  The  Fairfield 
Parish,  envying  the  Golden  Hill  Indians,  began  pushing  them  toward  Stratford, 
which  action  was  resented,  and  the  General  Court  decreed  that  the  Indians  be 
allowed  eighty  acres  at  Golden  Hill  provided  they  stole  no  more  livestock  and  corn 
and  kept  fences  in  repair,  Fairfield  to  pay  Stratford  for  the  hill  the  equivalent  of 
twenty  pounds  sterling  in  meat  and  cereals.  A  century  later  the  Indians  sold  the 
reservation  to  settlers  for  thirty  bushels  of  corn  and  three  pounds  worth  of  blankets. 
When  a  church  society  was  formed  in  1691,  a  school  was  opened  near  the  present 
junction  of  North  and  Park  avenues,  in  the  village  bearing  the  name  New  Fairfield, 
soon  changed  to  Stratfield  in  recognition  of  the  interest  Stratford  was  showing 
in  its  neighbor. 

A  clergyman  of  Stratfield  was  to  gain  eminence  in  the  South  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Lyman  Hull,  born  in  Wallingford, 
Yale  ’47,  was  ordained  pastor  over  the  Stratfield  Congregational  Church,  later 
removing  to  the  Stratford  Parish,  by  which  he  was  sent  on  the  parish’s  own  account 
as  delegate  to  the  convention.  On  Georgia’s  refraining  from  sending  delegates,  Dr. 
Hull  was  appointed  to  serve  as  delegate  from  the  Georgia  “parish  of  St.  John’s.” 
Finally,  only  three  delegates  from  Georgia  having  appeared,  he  was  added  to  make 
the  fourth  and  as  such  signed  the  document.  The  following  year,  Georgia  having 
adopted  him  as  a  citizen,  he  was  elected  Governor.  At  his  death  his  body  was 
brought  back  to  his  native  town  for  burial  and  in  the  1870’s  the  State  of  Georgia, 
in  a  spirit  of  deep  appreciation,  erected  a  monument  for  him  there. 

Before  the  War  of  1812,  Bridgeport  had  eighteen  vessels  in  the  West  India 
trading  and  was  manufacturing  rope,  boots  and  carriages.  As  token  of  the  little 
community’s  enterprise  and  prosperity,  its  first  bank  was  established  with  $200,000 
capital  in  1807,  Isaac  Bronson  president  and  George  Hoyt  cashier.  Boasting  a 
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population  of  only  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  a  company  of  soldiers  did  duty 
along  the  harbor  shore  during  the  War  of  1812.  Captain  James  Allen  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  small  fort  and  Captain  Samuel  Hawley  manned  a  gun  on  the  beach.  A 
British  ship  spotted  a  sailing  vessel  aground  on  the  harbor  bar  and  sent  a  boat  to 
rifle  and  burn  it.  So  accurate  was  the  fire  from  shore  that  the  project  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

But  the  call  of  the  deep  was  growing  louder  in  the  early  1800’s  and  the  Pequon- 
nock  River  Harbor  was  developing  itself.  While  Ludlow’s  Black  Rock  was  still 
“the  harbor”  as  of  old,  the  business  was  being  done  around  the  river-mouth,  com¬ 
pelling  change  and  consequent  improvement  of  conditions.  Captain  Abraham  Mc¬ 
Neil  in  1844  first  set  out  lanterns  near  the  bar;  in  1851,  on  petition  of  Captain 
John  Brooks,  a  small  lighthouse  was  provided  by  the  government  and  the  present 
light  was  built  in  1871.  Black  Rock  was  to  become  the  harbor  for  yachts  and  today 
the  government  is  taking  steps  to  enlarge  that,  for  business  fast  approaches  the 
beautiful  Fairfield  where  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight  had  his  wonderful  school.  He 
wrote  of  Bridgeport  glowingly  in  1815:  “There  is  a  beautiful  mill  stream,  forming 
at  its  mouth  the  harbor  of  Bridgeport.  The  situation  of  this  village  is  very  hand¬ 
some,  particularly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  A  more  cheerful  and  elegant 
piece  of  ground  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  the  point  which  stretches  between  the 
Pughquonnuck  River  and  the  Old  Mill  Brook,  and  the  prospects  presented  by  the 
harbors  at  the  mouths  of  these  streams,  the  sound  and  the  surrounding  country  are 
in  a  fine  season,  gay  and  brilliant,  perhaps  without  a  parallel.” 

This,  then,  all  along  the  coast  from  Stonington  and  wherever  there  was  an  inlet, 
is  what  must  be  counted  in  when  analyzing  the  marvelous  recovery  after  the  crush¬ 
ing  Revolution  and  again  after  the  second  war  for  rights.  The  people  themselves 
were  unconscious  of  it ;  they  were  following  racial  tradition.  The  credit  goes  back 
to  England  and  farther;  there  was  Norse  blood  in  those  veins,  and  Teutonic  and 
Saxon,  very  little  Roman.  These  men  had  found  only  the  exceptionally  rich  valleys 
fit  for  fair-rewarding  cultivation ;  they  had  gone  out  in  home-made  ships  to  widen 
their  field  for  trade,  the  instinct  for  which  had  been  born  in  them.  History  with¬ 
out  this  reflection  is  a  diary,  at  best  a  chronology.  The  analysis  applies  to  every 
phase  of  the  laying  of  Connecticut  foundations.  Every  farmer,  mechanic,  law¬ 
maker  felt,  if  he  could  not  trace  or  formulate,  the  impulse.  Nor  could  we  be  sure 
of  it  if  we  did  not  have  the  results  to  go  by.  The  immediate — any  immediate  in 
world  affairs — is  the  time  to  reflect  upon  it. 

A  small  load  of  skins,  thongs,  tarred  rope,  assembled  from  widely  spread  homes 
— as  Jonathan  Trumbull  in  his  father’s  business  would  assemble  them  at  the  Nor¬ 
wich  dock — and  a  larger  load  next  time  would  sail  away  to  the  nearest  islands  in 
the  Antilles,  to  begin  with ;  exchange  for  another  load  at  another  island  and  thus  on, 
accumulating  profits  in  each  transaction,  and  return  joyously  with  a  variety  of  goods 
for  which  purchasers  would  be  waiting  at  the  wharves  or  for  which  debit  notes 
would  be  given.  Some  purchaser  might  pay  with  bricks  from  Connecticut  kilns, 
which  explains  the  presence  of  many  of  the  old  brick  houses  in  those  distant  islands. 
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particularly  in  the  capital  of  Dutch  Guiana,  Paramaribo,  on  the  north  coast  of  South 
America.  Sometimes  did  the  mariner  not  only  bring  the  bricks  but  he  built  the 
houses,  patterning  after  those  at  home,  with  sloping  roofs,  heavy  green  shutters 
and  really  Connecticut  doors  and  window  sashes.  Captain  Joshua  Green  of  Glas¬ 
tonbury  wrote  his  wife:  “I  have  this  day  completed  the  building  of  the  stadthaus, 
and  weie  I  to  be  crossing  the  green  in  my  cups,  I  would  deem  myself  at  home,  so 
like  to  the  town  hall  it  is  builded,  with  green  shutters  to  its  windows  and  cupola 
atop  its  roof,  and  in  all  matters  much  the  same.”  It  was  a  remarkably  fine  bit  of 
skill.  The  captain  s  pay  was  in  local  products,  of  great  value  in  the  Connecticut 
market. 

It  became  only  a  step  to  run  over  to  the  coast  of  Spain  and  the  Barbary  coast 
where  lumber  and  knick-knacks  were  exchangeable  for  wines  and  spices  and  some¬ 
times  slaves  but  the  load  might  be  something  quite  different  when  it  reached  the 
American  waters.  After  a  time  the  great  demand  was  for  horses  and  cattle.  Mortal¬ 
ity  in  transportation  might  run  high,  but  the  profits  were  there. 

While  of  whaling  there  had  been  considerable,  the  peak  was  not  reached  till  after 
the  second  war  and  was  to  die  down  again  by  the  1830’s.  There  was  too  much 
uncertainty  whether  it  would  prove  a  good  year,  the  distances  were  likely  to  be 
great  and  the  task  of  cutting  up  and  trying-out  very  laborious.  However,  the 
docks,  especially  at  New  London,  were  to  be  malodorous  for  years.  At  one  time 
there  were  six  companies  with  $2,500,000  capital  and  fifty  ships. 

For  the  youthful  reader,  the  story  of  battling  with  whales  is  second  in  lurid 
interest  only  to  that  of  encounters  with  Indians.  The  Mariners’  Bank  in  New  Lon¬ 
don,  which  was  conceived  in  the  mind  of  Thomas  M.  Waller,  later  Governor,  has 
perpetuated,  by  large  mural  decorations  and  by  a  museum  of  relics  collected  by 
Executive  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  P.  LeRoy  Harwood,  the  traditions  of  those 
days  of  the  love  of  great  peril  and  desperate  chance.  The  collection  has  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  listed  in  the  American  Museum  Association  and  is  visited  by  thou¬ 
sands.  When  the  uncertainties  of  profit  began  to  operate  adversely  in  the  ’40’s, 
the  great  industry  was  long  kept  up  by  the  love  for  adventure  and  battle.  Not  the 
decrease  in  amount  of  profit  more  than  the  substitutes  for  whale  products  caused 
diminution  of  perilous  pursuit  on  distant  waters  in  the  days  when  New  London  was 
second  only  to  New  Bedford  as  a  whaling  port  and  houses  along  the  water  had  their 
lookouts  whence  the  mariners’  families  could  watch,  hoping  against  hope,  for  the 
whalers’  return. 

The  boats  increased  in  size  and  improved  with  equipment  when  the  wider  range 
increased  the  peril  from  pirates.  It  is  readily  conceivable,  however,  to  anyone  who 
has  sailed  the  Connecticut  in  anything  approaching  the  old  design  that  more  trouble 
might  be  encountered  on  land  than  in  the  open.  Captain  Lord’s  sloop  out  of  Glas¬ 
tonbury,  for  example,  sailed  on  August  20  and  word  came  September  15  that  he 
had  got  as  far  only  as  Rocky  Hill — practically  no  more  than  across  the  river.  Put¬ 
ting  back  to  Hartford  for  provisions  and  water,  the  captain  wrote :  “We  can  neither 
tow,  warp  nor  sail,  and  I  fear  me  we  never  shall.”  Yet  in  November  he  was  in 
“that  dumb  dirty  place,”  Dutch  Guiana,  with  good  prospects  and  sailed  homeward 
with  green-heart  timber,  log-wood,  lignum  vitae,  mahogany  and  rum. 
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Of  the  more  thrilling  days  of  the  privateers,  merchant  princes,  quarter-decks 
and  fighting  salts,  Mystic  has  probably  the  finest  museum  in  the  country,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Marine  Historical  Association  whose  membership  includes  some  of 
the  best  authorities  in  the  country.  It  was  started  by  Dr.  Charles  K.  Stillman, 
grandson  of  a  member  of  the  shipbuilders’  George  Greenman  and  Company,  almost 
on  the  site  of  the  place  where  some  of  the  most  historic  of  clipper  ships  were  built, 
on  land  given  by  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Harkness  of  New  York,  daughter  of  Thomas  Green- 
man  of  the  firm.  The  founders  included  General  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Frank 
C.  Munson,  Clifford  D.  Mallory  and  others  who  are  of  families  conspicuous  in 
marine  enterprise,  together  with  President  Morgan  G.  Brainard  of  the  Aetna  Life 
Insurance  Company,  Charles  A.  Goodwin,  Captain  Louis  F.  Middlebrook  and  Lewis 
A.  Storrs  of  Hartford  and  General  Sherwood  Cheney,  United  States  Army,  and 
Clifford  D.  Cheney  of  Manchester.  The  main  part  of  the  collection  at  present — 
the  association  was  formed  only  during  the  past  few  years — consists  of  noted  ship 
models,  along  with  swivel  guns,  boarding-pikes,  cutlasses,  battle  lanterns  and  leg 
irons.  The  models  include  those  of  many  of  the  famous  warships  of  later  days, 
coming  from  Cramps. 

The  glory  of  the  old  Gildersleeve  shipyard  at  Gildersleeve  on  the  Connecticut  is 
recalled  by  the  exhibit  loaned  by  the  Gildersleeve  family — from  their  homestead  on 
the  Connecticut,  at  Gildersleeve  Neck  where  for  more  than  a  century  Obadiah 
Gildersleeve  and  his  descendants  carried  on  the  business,  making  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  vessels,  some  of  1,000  and  i,6oo-ton  burthen,  besides  steamboats  and 
schooners  of  all  types.  Simon  Lake’s  works  also  are  well  represented  in  the  col¬ 
lection.  There  are  parts  of  the  first  armor-clad  rams,  the  Monitor  and  the  Mer- 
rimac  of  Civil  War  fame.  Standing  out  prominently  are  figureheads  of  two  British 
ships  of  the  line,  the  Orlando  and  the  Asia,  and  the  Lady  Blessington,  together 
with  a  marvelously  carved  Chinese  flower-boat. 

A  striking  memorial  of  those  old  days  of  “merchant  princes,”  standing  on  Mid¬ 
dletown’s  beautiful  and  historic  High  Street,  was  to  become  the  fortunate  posses¬ 
sion  of  Wesleyan  University  in  the  one  hundred  and  sixth  year  of  its  typically 
romantic  and  yet  thoroughly  unique  existence.  It  was  built  for  Samuel  Russell 
in  the  late  1820’s,  according  to  his  own  specifications  and  a  model  he  sent  with  his 
long  letter  to  his  friend,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard  of  Middletown. 

Mr.  Russell’s  ancestor,  the  Rev.  Noadiah  Russell,  had  settled  in  Glastonbury  in 
1687  and  had  been  one  of  the  ministers  to  bring  books  to  Saybrook  to  found  Yale. 
Mr.  Russell’s  father,  John,  was  master  of  a  14-gun  brig  in  1789,  according  to  his 
commission.  Samuel  was  born  that  year  and  eventually  worked  his  way  up  till 
employed  by  a  New  York  firm  which  sent  him  on  a  voyage  to  Spain  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  At  twenty-four  he  formed  with  Samuel  and  Willard  Wetmore  of 
Middletown  and  John  Griswold  of  New  York  a  company  for  conducting  the  import 
business,  he  furnishing  the  service  of  agent  in  Canton,  they  the  cash,  $7,000.  They 
joined  with  the  Hoppins  firm  in  Providence  which  had  offices  in  Calcutta,  and  the 
firm  of  Samuel  Russell  and  Company  was  created  for  offices  in  Canton.  Mr.  Rus- 
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sell’s  wife  died,  leaving  two  children,  soon  after  he  had  sailed.  He  returned  home 
and  by  1825  had  married  his  wife’s  sister  and  was  on  his  way  back  to  his  post. 

In  1827  he  wrote  his  Middletown  neighbor,  Mr.  Hubbard,  who  was  another 
descendant  of  the  early  settlers,  of  his  desire  to  build  the  suitable  residence  at  some 
one  of  the  choice  locations  he  mentioned,  leaving  it  to  his  friend  to  decide  which, 
and  enclosing  the  detailed  plans  and  specifications  he  had  worked  out,  together  with 
the  model  and  full  directions  as  to  the  solid  brick  construction,  the  glass  to  be  from 
Holland.  Making  the  changes  his  wife  and  the  architect  suggested,  including  a 
covering  of  brown  stucco,  the  Romanesque  structure,  with  its  full-height  Ionic 
pillars  supporting  the  classic  extension  of  the  low-gable  roof  over  the  porch,  the 
building  was  completed.  But  he  was  not  to  see  it  till  he  sailed  up  the  Connecticut 
in  the  fall  of  1831.  It  would  have  deserved  the  name  of  “Hospitality  Hall.”  His 
portrait  would  seem  to  confirm  that.  The  structure  is  enduring  evidence  of  what 
could  be  achieved  in  that  period  of  recovery  from  depression. 

Further  evidence  is  to  be  seen  in  scores  of  country  homes,  in  the  form  of  beau¬ 
tiful  Chinese  vases  treasured  by  families  for  over  a  century,  many  of  them  repre¬ 
senting  $50  in  then  money  value  but  an  initial  outlay  of  perhaps  one  marten-skin, 
after  sundry  transmutations  plus  unmeasured  American  determination. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 


Disturbances  Follow  Recovery 

Turmoil  Abroad  and  a  Southern  Threat,  Demanding  Free  Trade — State 
“Toleration”  Victory  Followed  by  Decreasing  Vote  and  a  National 
Anxiety — Town  and  Country  Populations  Compared. 


True  the  “depression”  was  being  mastered,  and  not  for  this  particular  section 
alone.  But,  as  supplying  historical  parallel  for  modern  times,  a  resume  is  essential. 

Europe  was  tumultuous,  civilization  again  was  threatened,  in  a  way  not  greatly 
different  from  this  of  the  1930’s.  And  the  new  disturbance,  further,  had  begun 
with  an  uprising  in  Spain.  Before  long  the  ancient  Greeks  were  once  more  striving 
for  a  republic,  Turkey  was  besieging  their  Acropolis,  Russia  had  an  insurrection  and 
was  fighting  off  Persia,  England  anxious  about  outlying  provinces,  South  America 
rumbling  with  revolutions,  and  Indian  Chief  Tecumseh  propagandizing  in  American 
territory  with  serious  signs  of  success  in  the  South.  Madison,  chosen  for  his  sec¬ 
ond  term,  was  confronted  with  a  variety  of  problems  but  no  longer  with  any  of 
serious  nature  from  nations  across  the  water. 

Monroe  had  succeeded  Madison  in  the  Presidency,  in  1817,  under  whom  the 
“Monroe  Doctrine,”  with  its  “hands  off”  warning  to  the  world,  was  clear  and  empha¬ 
tic.  Missouri  was  admitted  to  the  Union  under  a  compromise  that  for  the  rest  of 
the  territorial  section  there  should  be  no  more  slavery  north  of  36°  30' — sowing 
seeds  of  a  future  misery,  wise  men  foresaw  and  sought  to  avoid.  Henry  Clay,  the 
intellectual,  and  the  energetic  rough-and-ready  General  Andrew  Jackson,  who  had 
subdued  the  Creek  Indians  in  the  South,  were  the  candidates  for  the  succession — 
the  choice  to  fall  on  Jackson.  The  newspaper  campaign  was  vitriolic  with  result 
that  the  election  was  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  Jackson’s 
electoral-college  majority  was  disregarded  and  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  chosen — thirteen  states  for  Adams  to  seven  for  Jackson — four  for  Craw¬ 
ford.  Adams’  principles,  enunciated  in  his  inaugural,  were  strictly  in  accord  with 
those  of  the  Connecticut  Fundamental  Orders.  Clay  became  Secretary  of  State. 

Bitterness  was  engendered  and  plans  for  amending  the  Constitution  in  the  time 
of  the  election  of  the  chief  magistrate  were  bruited  but  found  no  agreement.  Also 
the  settlement  of  the  Indian  claims  in  the  South  had  an  irritating  effect,  mollified 
somewhat  by  Lafayette’s  joyous  visit  to  this  country  with  its  round  of  receptions 
like  the  very  notable  one  at  the  State  House  in  Hartford.  Connecticut  had  seen 
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nothing  equal  to  that,  with  its  arches  and  parading  veterans  and  school  children 
and  the  First  Company,  Governor’s  Foot  Guard,  in  their  grenadier  uniform. 

The  year  of  the  fifieth  anniversary  of  independence  was  a  year  of  elaborate 
celebrations  everywhere  but  was  saddened  by  the  deaths  of  both  Jefferson  and 
Adams  on  that  should-be  auspicious  Fourth  of  July.  Efforts  began  with  view  to 
having  England  consent  to  allow  traffic  with  the  West  Indies  to  be  as  free  as  that 
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of  Canada.  A  convention  in  Pennsylvania  to  advance  the  cause  of  protection  for 
budding  industries  was  sharply  criticized  in  the  South.  Jackson  defeated  Adams  in 
his  contest  for  reelection. 

Samuel  G.  Goodrich  (“Peter  Parley”),  who  was  preparing  his  standard  history 
of  the  United  States  for  publication  in  Hartford,  wrote  this  notable  statement  for 
this  point  in  our  story : 

“The  people  generally  are  enterprising,  industrious,  persevering  and  submissive 
to  government.  They  also  are  intelligent,  brave,  active  and  benevolent,  and  possess 
strength  and  agility  of  body  which  are  seldom  united  in  so  great  a  degree.  With 
somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  apathy,  and  under  a  sober  exterior,  strong  feelings 
and  a  capacity  for  the  most  lively  sallies  are  concealed.  As  the  benefits  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  extensively  diffused,  the  ingenuity  and  intelligence  of  the  people  have  beer 
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displayed  to  advantage,  if  not  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature,  yet  in  the  useful 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  arts  which  multiply  the  comforts  of  life. 

“For  principal  religious  denominations,  at  present,  in  the  United  States  1830’s 
are  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Friends,  Episcopalians  and 
Methodists.  The  two  first  of  these  unitedly  have  more  than  2,500  congregations; 
the  Baptist  congregations  exceed  2,000,  the  Friends  have  500  and  the  Episcopalians 
about  300.  The  Methodists  also  are  numerous.”  Missionaries  were  being  sent  to 
distant  lands,  the  American  Board  having  been  established  and  likewise  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bible  Society  and  the  Education  Society. 

Cotton  was  the  chief  export,  the  value  in  1829  being  $26,000,000.  Wheat  flour 
and  biscuit  stood  next.  Tobacco  and  rice  were  giving  place  to  cotton.  Two-thirds 
of  all  the  shipping  was  from  New  England  and  New  York,  whither  it  was  brought 
from  the  other  states. 

In  1830  the  year’s  imports  amounted  to  over  $70,000,000;  the  exports,  over 
$73,000,000.  Of  the  latter  $14,000,000  represented  foreign  produce,  mainly  raw 
material.  The  size  of  the  cotton  item  was  due  to  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  by 
Eli  Whitney  of  New  Haven,  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  inventions  in  America. 
Prior  to  that  the  advantage  of  the  South  in  having  the  proper  soil  was  practically 
nullified  because  of  the  time  and  expense  in  the  cleaning  process.  It  long  had  been 
patiently  cultivated  with  fair  profit  because  of  the  slave  labor.  Whitney’s  invention 
might  be  said  to  have  covered  the  South  with  cotton  fields. 

Recovery  from  depression  had  reattested,  in  the  Nation’s  first  steps  of  existence 
as  ever  since,  that  in  union  there  is  strength.  The  will  toward  readaptation  and 
progress  was  irresistible  whatever  the  internal  political  vagaries.  Not  alone  by  her 
individual  men  but  also  by  Connecticut’s  governmental  example,  and  the  spirit  of 
her  people,  depression  could  be  and  would  be  overcome.  If  others  ruled  the  seas, 
meet  them  on  their  own  lines,  with  a  bit  more  celerity;  if  Federal  regulations  inter¬ 
fered  in  some  particular  instance,  as  in  banking,  meet  them  with  original  adaptation 
— inventive  genius  was  not  restricted  to  mechanics  nor  were  mutterings  an  effective 
remedy.  Items  of  success — or  failure  if  any — make  the  groundwork  of  story. 

By  1810  the  commerce  tonnage  of  the  United  States  had  increased  to  1,400,000 
tons,  more  than  that  of  any  other  nation  except  England.  By  1819  the  coasting 
tonnage  was  at  600,000  tons  or  a  fivefold  increase  in  three  decades.  And  it  was  on 
tonnage  and  import  duties  that  the  national  revenue  depended,  little  coming  from 
internal  revenues  and  direct  taxes.  Increasing  returns  from  sales  of  public  lands 
counted  considerable.  The  war  debt,  which  in  1791  had  amounted  to  $75,000,000, 
had  been  cut  down  one  half  by  the  time  of  the  second  war ;  to  $123,000,000  after  that 
war;  by  1823  it  was  down  to  $90,000,000,  with  prophecy  that  it  would  be  wiped 
out  in  1839. 

Agriculture  led  all  occupations,  in  1820,  especially  in  the  South  where  prac¬ 
tically  one-third  of  the  population  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  as  against 
one-fifth  in  the  other  states.  Louisiana  led  with  eighty-five  per  cent.,  Massachusetts 
the  lowest.  Rhode  Island  had  the  greatest  proportion  of  people  in  manufacturing 
with  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  next  in  order.  The  country’s  population  in 
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1830  was  1 2,859> 1 65?  including  2,100,436  slaves.  Negroes  were  increasing  three 
times  as  fast  as  whites,  though  almost  stationary  in  New  England — decreasing  in 
Connecticut. 

In  means  to  promote  education  New  England  led.  Connecticut’s  school  fund 
from  sale  of  the  Ohio  lands  amounted  to  $1,700,000  or  more  than  $422,000  above 
the  amount  raised  by  State  tax  the  preceding  year.  New  York’s  school  fund,  of 
similar  origin,  in  1822  was  $1,100,000  and  25,000  acres  of  land  still  held,  paying 
one-tenth  of  the  school  expenses.  Colleges  in  the  North  and  academies  in  the  South 
were  springing  up  rapidly.  “There  is  scarcely  one  instance  of  a  disastrous  govern¬ 
ment,  where  learned  men  have  been  seated  at  the  helm,”  Lord  Bacon  once  said. 

The  conditions  of  the  country  under  Adams,  unpopular  as  he  was  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  because  of  the  circumstances  of  his  election,  was  one  of  increasing  prosperity. 
The  campaign  following  was  full  of  calumny  and  falsehood  on  both  sides.  General 
Jackson,  winning,  made  drastic  changes  in  office.  What  was  most  sensational  in 
Connecticut  business  circles,  as  has  been  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter,  was  Jackson’s 
recommending  non-renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank  which  would 
expire  two  years  later.  The  earlier  results  of  such  practical  suspension  were  still 
fresh  in  mind  and  the  promptness  with  which  Congress  had  had  to  vote  for  the 
existent  bank — but  only  to  meet  with  Jackson’s  veto. 

South  Carolina  in  1833  was  taking  a  secessionary  attitude  because  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  attitude  of  the  country  which,  South  Carolina  maintained,  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  not  of  general  benefit,  and  hence  could  be  nullified  by  State  legisla¬ 
tion.  Virginia’s  Legislature,  by  a  vote  of  134  to  68,  fell  in  with  these  views.  Public 
men  in  both  states  believed  it  was  high  time  to  dissolve  the  Union  since  so  many 
would  not  recognize  the  Federal  laws  or  refer  matters  to  a  common  tribunal,  but 
rather  would  reaffirm  the  original  principles  of  the  Confederation,  allowing  member 
Colonies  to  withdraw  if  dissatisfied.  A  State  convention  addressed  messages  to  the 
other  states,  asserting  that  if  necessary  South  Carolina  would  alone  “march  for¬ 
ward  with  unfaltering  step  until  we  have  accomplished  the  object  of  this  great 
enterprise.”  Jackson  rose  immediately  to  the  occasion  with  a  proclamation  urging 
eloquently  that  South  Carolina  remain  true  to  the  principles  of  its  own  founders, 
with  their  deeply  respected  names,  and  not  leave  “an  eternal  blot  on  the  memory  of 
those  who  caused  the  disorder.”  By  vote  of  the  Legislature,  the  South  Carolina 
Governor  responded  with  a  proclamation  for  every  citizen  to  resist  all  “invasion  of 
the  state’s  sacred  rights,”  and  a  soldiery  was  organized. 

The  whole  country  had  taken  alarm.  Connecticut  town  meetings  were  grim. 
Virginia  issued  one  of  the  most  notable  of  any  State  documents,  a  strong  patriotic 
appeal,  and  Clay  secured  passage  of  what  was  called  a  compromise  bill.  South  Caro¬ 
lina  accepting  this,  along  with  reduction  and  modification  of  import  duties,  repealed 
its  nullification  ordinance. 

Jackson,  reelected,  proceeded  to  withdraw  and  consign  to  State  banks  the  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  of  the  United  States  Bank,  since,  as  he  planned,  the  charter  of  the  bank 
was  about  to  expire  inasmuch  as  it  was  unworthy  of  confidence.  Federal  Treasurer 
Duane,  not  being  in  accord,  was  obliged  to  resign.  The  Senate  forcibly  protested 
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but  the  House  acceded  and  called  for  the  arrest  of  bank  officers  for  malfeasance. 
The  Nation’s  whole  financial  system  was  upset,  though  Connecticut  found  a  way  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  situation. 

The  second  Connecticut  Governor  Wolcott,  typical  Connecticut  Federalist,  a 
confidant  of  Washington’s,  rid  of  the  imputations  against  him  since  his  connection 
with  the  Treasury  and  the  bank,  after  his  activities  in  the  framing  of  the  new  State 
Constitution  and  his  ten  years  as  Governor,  had  been  succeeded  by  Gideon  Tomlin¬ 
son  of  Stratford  birth,  residing  at  Greenfield  Hill  in  Fairfield,  who  had  been  Con¬ 
gressman  from  1819  to  1827,  then  Governor  till  1831,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
Senator  to  succeed  Calvin  Willey  of  Tolland,  and  subsequently  was  to  be  the  first 
president  of  the  Housatonic  Railroad  Company.  His  successor  as  Governor  was  a 
nephew  of  that  erratic  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Peters  of  Hebron  whose  Tory  leanings  had 
led  into  such  indiscretions  as  have  been  mentioned.  But  also  of  the  family  was  the 
Puritan  martyr  of  blessed  memory,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peters.  Without  means  and 
starting  as  a  country  school  teacher  he  had  worked  his  way  to  a  very  high  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  medical  profession  only  to  find  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  place  for 
him.  After  being  sent  to  the  General  Assembly,  he  devoted  himself  to  public 
affairs,  where  the  newly  forming  Federalist  party  furnished  him  opportunity,  lead¬ 
ing  along  through  the  “democrat-republican”  party  to  the  Democratic. 

During  the  struggle  for  financial  existence,  not  the  character  but  the  inclinations 
of  the  Connecticut  electorate  had  changed.  In  the  minds  of  the  mass,  by  and  large, 
especially  “back-country,”  not  much  thought  had  been  given  to  party  distinctions 
when  the  National  Constitution  had  been  adopted.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  Jef¬ 
fersonians  had  been  the  first  to  formulate  the  party  that  ever  since  has  been  known, 
substantially,  as  the  Democratic.  Only  by  keeping  this  in  mind  does  the  reader 
grasp  the  seeming  complexities  at  this  period  in  the  home  of  democracy  in  its  broad 
sense. 

The  unanimity  for  Washington  and  the  cause  he  represented  was  bound  to 
change  in  the  grappling  with  new  problems  and  divergencies  of  which  Connecticut 
had  its  full  share;  the  clash  over  Washington’s  successor  and  the  personal  and  non¬ 
personal  contests  of  men  like  Hamilton  and  Burr  during  the  groping  for  forms  of 
political  division  had  proved  exciting  for  the  masses,  so  unaccustomed  to  have  a 
voice  in  public  affairs,  but  early  it  was  brought  home  to  them  that  this  new  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility  meant  demand  for  distinct  principles  under  the  Constitution 
and  consequent  coherent  leadership.  There  was  no  worthy  or  adaptable  example  to 
go  by,  even  in  England ;  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  had  appreciated  a  necessity  but 
had  perverted  it.  The  elements  of  such  evils  were  not  to  be  found  among  Anglo- 
Saxons  who  had  fought  the  Revolution  for  the  principles  of  Hooker. 

Man  had  been  man  since  Adam ;  now  that  it  had  been  recognized  that  he  had 
been  “created  equal,”  with  certain  “inalienable  rights,”  there  must  be  the  Governor 
and  the  governed,  and  on  the  acceptance  of  that  dictum  the  Union  must  rest. 

Connecticut  had  had  its  own  spasm  in  the  1818  battle  for  fundamental  “tolera¬ 
tion.”  Consistently  with  the  principle  of  free  government  which  she  herself  had 
instituted,  she  would  accept  it.  The  church  was  her  foundation ;  that  fact  must  be 
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in  harmony  with  the  democracy  she  had  established.  “As  many  men,  so  many 
minds”  was  a  truism. 

What  would  be  the  consequence  in  a  free  country — in  the  little  section  of  it  where 
it  had  had  its  origin?  The  great  majority  of  Connecticut  men  had  been  in  and  of 
one  church.  Naturally,  the  people  of  that  church  were  in  control  of  government. 
In  their  zeal  for  freedom,  the  founders  may  not  have  conceived  that  advocates  of 
the  church  whose  masters  had  prosecuted  them  would  come  as  devoted  church  mem¬ 
bers  in  any  great  number  to  live  with  them ;  or,  coming,  that  they  would  expect  all 
sects  to  be  treated  alike. 

In  discussion  it  often  escapes  notice  that  already  in  1818  there  had  been  marked 
progress  in  toleration  of  all  other  reasonable  sects.  Taxes  and  regulations  had  been 
modified  progressively.  Consanguinity  of  population  counted  for  much.  The  ill- 
chosen  title  of  “Pope”  on  the  lips  of  tolerationists  when  referring  to  the  honored  Dr. 
Dwight,  president  of  Yale,  a  leader  in  the  contention  for  the  “established  order,” 
was  unfortunate  among  the  masses,  for  in  counter-action  it  evoked  reminiscence  of 
Revolutionary  days  when  Anglicists  whose  supporters  now  used  the  expression  were 
under  suspicion.  Toleration  was  bound  to  win  since  spirit  of  liberty  was  universal. 

The  vote  on  ratifying  the  new  Constitution  had  been  somewhat  significant;  it 
was  strongest  in  the  southwest,  nearer  New  York;  in  the  northern  section,  more 
distinctly  agricultural,  it  was  against  the  ratification.  But  there  was  another  factor 
which  in  modern  days  would  not  be  overlooked.  It  was  this  namely — the  vote  of 
the  men  who  had  been  working  sedulously,  as  we  have  seen,  on  land  and  sea,  to 
earn  their  bread  and  butter  and  clothe  their  families.  They  had  fixed  ideas  about 
liberty;  many  had  fought  in  the  two  wars  of  which  England  was  held  to  be  the 
cause  and  had  come  not  to  like  the  word  “England”  in  any  connection.  They  still 
felt  her  restrictions  on  commerce,  with  her  import  and  export  duties,  when  they 
were  seeking  fair  rights  in  the  Bermudas  or  when  paying  duties  on  imported  raw 
material  for  manufacture.  They  never  were  heard  from  in  the  heated  debates; 
they  were  the  silent  vote. 

In  the  first  election  to  be  a  test,  the  widely  popular  Oliver  Wolcott  as  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  lost,  but  the  next  time,  certain  features  of  the  situation  having  been  cleared 
up,  Wolcott  was  the  winner  with  22,539  votes  out  of  a  total  of  25,075.  That  issue 
having  been  settled  so  decisively,  though  with  a  history  confusion  that  needs  elucida¬ 
tion,  it  was  as  if  a  large  part  of  the  working  and  agricultural  class  went  back  to 
their  duties,  indifferent  to  what  they  considered  minor  issues.  Wolcott  was  reelected 
for  ten  years ;  at  his  last  election  (1826),  the  total  vote  was  only  1 1,090,  his  majority 
being,  incidentally,  2,470.  (His  party  was  then  known  as  the  “democrat-repub¬ 
lican”  or  the  “democrat”  in  the  sense  of  that  day.)  The  next  year  when  Gideon 
Tomlinson  of  Fairfield  ran  against  Wolcott,  the  total  vote,  despite  exceptional  effort 
and  when  partisanship  was  running  high  in  Washington,  was  only  13,857,  Tomlin¬ 
son  winning  nearly  2  to  1.  In  1831  Dr.  John  S.  Peters’  total  was  12,819  out  of  the 
18,866  ballots  cast. 

The  population  of  the  State  which  had  increased  by  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
each  decade  since  1790  went  forward  by  22,227  between  1820  and  1830,  to  a  total 
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of  297,675.  Allowing  for  the  number  not  qualified  as  voters,  it  still  appears  obvious 
that  the  Connecticut  electorate  as  a  body  after  the  victory  for  toleration — whether 
not  concerned  over  the  contentions  of  sects  or  whether  too  absorbed  in  making  a 
living — was  not  to  be  disturbed  in  exercising  its  rights  at  the  polls  till  thoroughly 
aroused  by  the  matter  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  peril  of  Southern  dis¬ 
affection. 

Not  the  Mexican  War  in  1848,  despite  the  excitement  at  Washington,  was  to 
stir  them  effectively,  the  question  of  their  own  inherited  principles  of  control  over 
their  own  forces  being  stronger.  Benefits  from  the  thought  and  generous  instincts 
of  wise  men  of  all  sects  in  the  State  were  discernible  on  every  hand  and  absence 
of  fear  of  material  peril  was  manifest  in  the  indifference  to  keeping  the  militia  up 
to  even  a  fair  standard.  That  inventions  were  multiplying,  that  little  mills  were 
springing  up  on  back  country  streams — their  ruins  in  the  1930’s  to  astonish  the 
hunters  from  the  cities  out  in  the  wilds  after  game — and  that  the  market  was  widen¬ 
ing  was  sufficient  unto  the  day. 

The  town  meeting  no  longer  was  the  field  of  forensic  disputation  in  the  old  sense 
when  even  action  of  Governor  and  Council,  as  in  Revolutionary  days,  had  to  be 
discussed  and  approved  as  seriously  as  though  such  towns  were  intimately  respon¬ 
sible,  however  vivid  was  to  be  the  revival  in  the  1860’s. 

It  was  in  1830  that  Connecticut  was  stirred  by  the  echoes  of  Daniel  Webster’s 
reply  to  Hayne  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Senate.  The  debate  had  been  precipitated 
by  a  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Samuel  A.  Foote,  of  Cheshire  birth,  son  of  a 
Congregational  minister,  who  had  mastered  physical  weakness,  who  had  lost  his  all 
at  New  Haven’s  long  wharf  by  the  War  of  1812,  who  had  gone  through  the  courses 
of  the  Legislature  speakership  and  the  Senate  and  was  to  be  Whig  Governor  in 
1834  in  an  election  devolving  upon  the  Legislature.  The  resolution  had  to  do  with 
the  expediency  of  limiting  sales  of  public  lands  but  was  made  to  involve  the  whole 
question  of  South  Carolina’s  “nullification”  idea,  and  Webster  made  it  resound 
throughout  the  land. 

Oliver  Wolcott  Ellsworth,  son  of  that  Oliver  of  Windsor  of  whom  Adams  had 
said  he  was  “the  finest  pillar  of  Washington’s  whole  administration,”  was  to  succeed 
Foote — still  another  graduate  of  the  Litchfield  Law  School  and  locating  in  Hart¬ 
ford.  As  Whig  candidate  he  went  to  Congress  and  was  elected  Governor  in  1838, 
holding  the  office  four  years,  after  which  he  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
till  his  retirement.  His  successor,  Chauncey  Fitch  Cleveland  of  Canterbury  birth, 
after  years  of  earnest  service  in  the  Legislature,  held  the  gubernatorial  office  for  two 
terms  and  followed  this  with  two  terms  in  Congress,  sturdy  Democrat,  voicing  Con¬ 
necticut’s  opposition  to  national  disruption.  In  i860  he  was  to  sever  his  party  ties 
and  was  Presidential  Elector  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  died  in  Hampton  in  1887. 

The  signs  of  the  times  were  clearly  written  in  the  early  changes  in  population. 
There  was  the  first  normal  evidence  of  reaching  back  from  the  water  courses,  mean¬ 
ing  industrial  tendencies  in  the  instance  of  Danbury  whose  beaver  hats  were  an 
especially  fine  product,  and  agriculture  and  scholastic  influence  in  Litchfield,  where 
in  1784  Tappan  Reeve  had  established  his  widely-drawing  law  school,  where  a 
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Sarah  Pierce’s  young  ladies’  seminary  had  been  built  up  and  whither  the  Rev.  Lyman 
Beecher’s  discourses  were  drawing  many,  while  surrounding  farms  were  yielding 
exceptional  crops.  Woodbury  was  in  similar  class  but  with  boundaries  wider  than 
today. 

The  first  twelve  towns  in  their  order  in  1756  had  been  Middletown  with  5,664; 
Norwich,  New  Haven  and  Fairfield  turning  5,000;  Windsor,  4,220;  Wethersfield, 
close  up  with  3,713;  Farmington,  3,707;  Stratford  and  Stonington,  following  Hart¬ 
ford,  tenth  with  3,207;  New  London,  eleventh  with  3,171  and  Norwalk,  twelfth 
with  3,050. 

In  1782  Middletown  had  dropped  to  tenth  place  with  4,612,  but  was  back  in 
third  place  in  1830.  Norwich  which  had  been  in  second  place  with  5,540  in  1756 
and  was  second  in  1782,  was  now  fourth  with  5,179.  Saybrook,  Groton,  Litchfield, 
Danbury,  Lyme  and  New  Milford,  ranging  from  5,000  down  to  4,000,  were  in  the 
1830  column  of  twelve — Windsor  and  Wethersfield,  in  1782,  and,  after  that,  Farm¬ 
ington,  Stratford,  Stonington — Woodbury,  Lebanon  and  Norwalk  having  dropped 
out  of  the  1782  list. 

The  State’s  entire  population  in  these  periods  was:  1756 — 130,612;  1782 — 208,- 
850;  1830 — 297,675.  The  number  of  towns  in  the  State  was:  In  1756 — seventy- 
two;  in  1782 — eighty-two;  in  1830 — one  hundred  and  thirty.  It  follows  that  in 
1756,  sixty  per  cent.,  in  1782,  seventy  per  cent,  and  in  1830,  seventy-three  per  cent, 
of  the  population  were  outside  the  twelve  largest  towns. 
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The  Churches  and  Politics 

Summary  of  Religious  Characters  and  of  Circumstances  Dating  Back  to  Ear¬ 
liest  Times — Actual  Church  Taxes  as  Compared  with  Traditions — Internal 
Disagreements — Bank  Charter  Granted — Litchfield  Interested. 


Whether  or  no  “Toleration”  was  forced  into  politics  at  this  critical  time,  nation- 
wise  and  locally,  it  remains,  from  what  has  been  set  forth,  that  it  locally  at  least 
was  sufficiently  critical  to  demand  an  analysis  with  view  to  clearer  comprehension 
of  temper,  individuals  and  real  outcome.  And  this  involves  apprehension  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  dated  back  to  the  days  of  the  Fundamental  Orders. 

First  we  have  it  from  records  and  first-generation  descendants  that  there  was 
slight  creed  discrimination  except  on  the  streets  where  the  proposed  bank  was 
referred  to  sometimes  as  “Episcopal.”  The  existing  bank,  the  Hartford,  had  been 
founded  by  Congregationalists  without  process  of  creed  selection  inasmuch  as  at 
that  time  Episcopalians  had  not  interested  themselves  as  such  in  the  enterprises 
going  forward.  The  Phoenix  Bank  petition  explained  at  great  length  how  there 
was  business  enough  for  another,  and  now  the  Episcopalians  did  have  financial 
enterprises  in  mind,  led  by  a  universally  popular  bishop  and  a  desire  for  a  college. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  by  the  exactions  in  the  early  days — creeds  wholly 
apart — one  mark  of  progress  had  followed  another  in  the  line  of  what  the  founders 
considered  a  free  church  in  distinction  from  Archbishop  Laud’s.  To  end  bickerings 
of  new-comers  of  mushroom  quality,  the  home  church  had  been  formally  “estab¬ 
lished”  and  the  Colony’s  taxing  system  gradually  adapted  to  aid  in  maintenance, 
though  after  1727  each  church  member  paid  tax  only  for  support  of  his  own 
minister.  The  whole  method  was  following  others  into  desuetude  when  the  break 
came  with  England,  after  the  British  “stamp  act,”  and  the  earlier  freeing  of  Tories 
from  church  tax  may  have  appeared  incongruous.  Records  confirm  that  in  outly¬ 
ing  communities  someone  did  occasionally  seize  the  opportunity  to  cause  certain 
Tories  to  be  held  till  they  paid  (their  own)  church  tax,  but  it  was  not  to  an  extent 
to  disturb  the  continued  sociable  relationship  between  urban  families.  The  crux 
was  whether  a  private  house  where  services  were  held  became  a  church — in  fact,  as 
from  the  beginning  till  1818,  whether  a  church  body  could  legally  exist  without 
“consent  of  the  General  Court  and  approbation  of  the  neighboring  elders,”  and  this 
in  defiance  of  the  threat  that  the  throne  might  yet  appoint  a  Royal  Governor  and 
the  church  send  a  bishop. 
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The  early  alarm  at  Yale — founded  by  Congregational  ministers  and  with  respect¬ 
ful  aid  from  Episcopalians  of  standing — over  the  Rector  Cutler  Anglican  outbreak, 
promoted  largely  by  Samuel  Johnson,  missionary  agent  authorized  by  the  Church 
of  England,  was  of  the  passing  moment,  though  it  did  cause  the  later  locally  devoted 
Samuel  S.  Johnson  to  go  to  Harvard  for  his  degree — and  be  a  staunch  Connect¬ 
icut  advocate  ever  after.  A  member  of  the  family  of  the  abominated  Rev.  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  A.  Peters  of  Hebron,  John  Samuel  Peters,  was  to  become  a  Governor  as  early 
as  1831.  Dr.  Seabury  was  not  the  favorite  of  the  churchmen  of  Southwest  Con¬ 
necticut  for  Bishop  of  the  Connecticut  Diocese,  but,  chosen  out  of  that  little  group 
in  out-of-the-way  Woodbury,  he  was  recognized,  like  Johnson,  for  his  full  worth 
then  as  ever  since. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gurdon  Saltonstall  of  New  London,  shortly  before  he  was  Gov¬ 
ernor,  most  hospitably  received  the  Rev.  George  Keith  sent  from  England  by 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  founded  by  the 
Anglican  Church,  but  the  later  report  of  Missionary  George  Murison  to  the  home 
office  contained  much  of  the  nature  of  these  few  sentences :  “They  are  maliciously 
set  against  us.  .  .  .  That  they  are  ignorant,  I  can  easily  grant,  for  if  they  had  much 
honor  or  knowledge  or  goodness  they  would  not  act  and  say  as  they  do;  but  that 
they  are  hot-heady,  I  have  too  just  reason  to  believe,  and  as  to  their  meaning  I  leave 
that  to  be  interpreted  by  their  unchristian  proceedings  against  us.” 

No  Anglican  of  the  early  days  made  as  deep  an  impression  as  did  the  missionary 
Samuel  Johnson,  D.  D.,  at  Stratford  and  Fairfield.  He  was  born  in  Guilford.  A 
graduate  of  early  Yale  and  a  tutor  there,  he  was  of  the  group  that  caused  the 
Anglican  irruption  there  and  went  to  England  for  degrees  and  appointments  as 
missionaries.  A  man  of  fine  culture,  he  drew  a  number  into  the  church  and  aroused 
local  sentiment  with  his  controversial  works.  His  books  on  ethics  and  logic  were 
adopted  as  textbooks  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  1754  to  1763 
he  served  as  first  president  of  King’s  (now  Columbia)  College  in  New  York.*  His 
son,  William  Samuel,  who  tended  toward  the  ministry  but  chose  law,  was  sent  to 
the  Legislature,  Upper  House,  got  his  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Oxford,  was  Connect¬ 
icut’s  representative  in  London  in  the  long-contested  Mohegan  land  case,  strongly 
opposed  the  Stamp  Act,  was  eminent  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  was  president  of  King’s  College  (then  Columbia)  from  1791  till  1800  when 
his  health  failed  and  he  returned  to  his  Connecticut  home  where  he  died  in  1819. 
As  long  as  Congress  met  in  New  York,  he  was  Senator  for  Connecticut. 

Instinctively  the  Episcopalians  turned  their  thoughts  toward  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing.  They  had  selected  a  choice  location  in  Cheshire,  just  north  of  New  Haven, 
where,  by  vote  in  1792,  they  established  their  Episcopal  Academy,  for  school  and 
seminary  work,  often  called  Seabury  College,  but  without  the  right  to  confer  degrees 
because  of  the  influence  of  the  disaffected  in  the  Legislature.  When  the  new  Con- 


*  Samuel  Johnson  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Samuel  Johnson  who  was  born  in  Litchfield, 
got  his  early  education  under  the  lash  of  Teacher  Hunter,  went  to  England  to  assuage  his  griefs 
and  became  the  eccentric  and  immortal  editor  and  poet  of  contemporaneous  England. 
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stitution  was  adopted  in  1818,  their  opportunity  was  to  come,  greatly  aided  by  the 
general  popularity  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Brownell,  LL.  D.,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  birth,  graduate  of  Union  College,  and  assistant  minister  of  the  Union  Church 
of  the  Trinity  in  New  York,  a  lecturer  at  Cheshire,  with  residence  in  New  Haven, 
a  most  cordially  received  guest  in  Hartford  without  distinction  as  to  creed.  He  was 
to  be  raised  to  the  bishopric  in  1819  when  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  obtain  a  charter 
for  an  Episcopal  college  to  be  named  Washington. 

Part  of  the  story  of  the  bank  charter  has  been  told  in  regular  course.  A  better 
comprehension  of  the  general  situation  which  developed  and  which  was  to  be  much 
distorted  in  later  days  is  furnished  by  a  glance  backward  at  the  “Puritanical”  State 
administrations  since  “Brother  Jonathan.”  Matthew  Griswold  of  Lyme  had  been 
an  ideal  understudy  of  Trumbull’s,  serving  for  fifteen  years  throughout  the  war 
period — worthy  father  of  Governor  Roger  Griswold,  who  was  to  succeed  Governor 
John  Cotton  Smith,  and  died  in  1812.  The  Governors  in  those  days  usually  had 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  had  served  in  high  court  position  and  in  Congress 
and  had  been  Lieutenant-Governor.  Samuel  Huntington  of  Norwich  was  an  exem¬ 
plar,  holding  the  office  ten  years,  or  till  1796,  the  year  of  his  death.  He  was  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration,  was  continued  in  Congress  five  years,  with  distinction 
that  has  been  noted  herein,  and  had  succeeded  Jay  as  Minister  to  Spain.  Though 
compelled  by  failing  health  to  retire  from  activities,  he  was  returned  to  Congress 
for  two  years  before  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice,  then  became  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Governor  in  the  regular  order.  Oliver  Wolcott  of  Windsor,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  French-Indian  campaigns  and  was  a  major-general 
in  the  Revolution,  had  sought  the  peacefulness  of  a  doctor’s  life  in  Goshen  between 
wars  when  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  the  new  Litchfield  County,  was  sent  to 
Congress,  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  Indian  commission,  worked  hard  on 
the  problem  of  the  Wyoming  settlement,  participated  in  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  in  the  Congress  that 
fled  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  came  home  to  raise  troops  for  the  Hudson 
River  defense,  joined  Gates,  helped  Gates  against  Burgoyne,  resumed  his  seat  in 
Congress,  was  on  hand  to  participate  in  driving  back  Try  on  from  his  Danbury  raid, 
and  returned  to  Congress  for  four  years  but  continuing  active  in  military  matters 
in  the  State  and  acting  as  Indian  agent.  His  last  service  before  being  chosen  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  was  on  the  commission  that  settled  the  terms  of  peace  with  the 
western  Indians.  He  was  chosen  Governor  in  1796,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  died 
in  office  the  next  year. 

The  second  Jonathan  Trumbull,  like  his  father  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  went  to 
Congress  in  1789  where  he  was  second  speaker  of  the  House  and  after  four  years 
succeeded  Senator  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell  as  Senator,  resigning  in  1796  to  become 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  then  Governor  following  Wolcott.  For  the  twelve  years 
he  held  that  office  he  also  was  chief  judge.  He  was  sixty-nine  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  Lebanon  in  1809.  John  Treadwell  of  Farmington  gave  of  his  abilities  in 
the  Legislature  during  the  war,  was  Congressman  in  1785  and  held  judicial  positions 
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till  he  became  Trumbull’s  successor.  In  his  later  years  his  special  interest  was  the 
study  of  the  Bible  in  its  original  text  and  the  development  of  missionary  work, 
founding  the  first  missionary  society  in  the  country.  Treadwell  was  the  last  of  the 
old  school,  for  parties  were  now  taking  shape.  Under  Roger  Griswold  and  Smith, 
the  preliminaries  to  the  second  war  were  starting  new  agitation,  divergence  of  senti¬ 
ment  at  home  as  throughout  the  new  Nation. 

But  this  review  of  the  situation  so  full  of  meaning  for  the  intensely  integral 
State  which,  from  its  days  of  forceful  but  gratifying  coalition  with  New  Haven,  had 
hoped  for  a  strong  and  prosperous  land,  counts  for  little  in  the  story  of  the  State 


OLD  NEW  LONDON  LIGHT 
(Courtesy  of  ‘‘The  Day,”  New  London) 

without  appreciation  of  the  political  forces  working  outside  the  boundaries.  The 
confusion  in  forming  the  parties  has  been  touched  upon  and  through  future  years 
was  to  develop  paths  of  danger  never  dreamed  of,  for  there  never  had  been  such 
experiment.  From  that  solidity  of  purpose  and  that  corresponding  array  of  Gov¬ 
ernors,  dating  back  to  the  beginning  itself,  there  must  be  examination  not  only  of 
Connecticut’s  foundations  for  free  government  but  of  the  whole  national  structure 
now  being  raised  by  men  of  divers  ideas.  The  first  stress  was  being  felt  before 
the  War  of  1812  and  was  to  be  increased  by  that  event. 
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Connecticut  was  in  more  actual  peril  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  perhaps,  than  she  ever  was  to  be  again.  Her  prestige  nationally,  we  have 
seen,  had  been  considerably  affected  and  local  issue  of  “toleration”  of  sects  dropped 
into  secondary  place,  however  slow  the  development  of  that  fact.  Connecticut’s 
original  independence,  absorbing  New  Haven’s,  was  quite  another  matter  now;  a 
squad  or  two  of  powder-horn  militia  and  the  exchange  of  a  few  official  notes,  was 
not  enough ;  there  was  a  national  structure  of  unprecedented  proportions  in  process 
of  building.  Connecticut’s  story  was  vitally  a  part  of  the  Union’s ;  failure  to  note 
this  has  led  to  certain  false  conceptions  in  modern  times. 

The  Federalists  of  Washington  and  Adams — and  of  Connecticut — were,  as  has 
been  indicated,  inevitably  moving  to  their  fall.  Any  local  issue  was  footless.  Jef¬ 
fersonian  Republican  supremacy  was  likewise  to  lose  place  in  the  years  which  had 
culminated  with  the  War  of  1812.  Jefferson  or  his  Secretary  of  State,  Madison, 
had  been  able  to  suggest  nothing  but  closing  of  ports  and  prohibition  of  shipping, 
while  awaiting  a  happy  break,  contrary  as  this  was  to  the  President’s  principles. 
The  country  had  grown  restless.  The  younger  Jeffersonian  Republicans  in  the  new 
Congress  had  pressed  on  with  Washington-like  vigor  to  victory  in  the  war.  Madi¬ 
son,  for  his  second  term,  was  not  representative  of  the  new  spirit;  Jeffersonian 
“republicans,”  to  be  sure,  gave  him  their  electoral  vote,  but  he  had  won  (in  1812) 
only  by  the  votes  from  Pennsylvania.  The  old  Federalists  had  gone  to  Clinton  of 
New  York,  a  Republican,  indeed,  but  on  an  independent  ticket,  who  with  Federalist 
aid  won  every  Northern  State  except  Vermont  and  Pennsylvania,  which  two  went 
with  the  solid  South.  The  vote  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  representatives 
to  eighty-nine.  The  test  proved  the  Federalist  party  dead. 

Following  the  war  there  was  a  period  of  wild  horses  heedless  of  a  driver’s  hand, 
the  Jeffersonian  influence  having  waned.  Virginia’s  twenty-five  votes  were  to  count, 
dominating  the  Republican  councils,  and  Monroe  had  won,  in  the  1816  election,  no 
party  phalanx  to  oppose.  Clinton  had  had  no  notable  standard  and  the  Hartford 
Convention  had  aroused  question,  the  outcome  to  be  only  the  electoral  votes  of 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Delaware  for  him.  When  Secretary  of  State  in 
1811  Monroe  had  vowed  to  relieve  the  country  of  the  embarrassments  for  which, 
it  was  held,  Jefferson  and  Madison  had  been  responsible;  as  President  he  was  to 
find  the  Napoleonic  complications  too  strong  for  him. 

Further:  Till  now  control  had  been  with  the  descendants  from  English  founders 
in  New  England  with  its  clergy  and  lawyers  and  the  South  with  its  aristocratic 
proprietors,  but  Federal  politics  were  changing  with  the  migrations  westward  to  the 
fast-increasing  new  states  and  were  acquiring  a  spirit  more  like  that  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  though  notably  with  an  individuality.  Napoleon’s  fall  was  simul¬ 
taneous  with  the  ending  of  excessive  sea  perils  and  increase  in  need  of  American 
products  abroad. 

The  number  of  cotton  spindles  had  increased  from  8,000  in  1808  to  500,000. 
The  power  loom  was  in  operation  in  Massachusetts ;  factory  organization  had  been 
perfected  for  both  cotton  and  wool,  and  flax  and  hemp  included.  Counting  still 
more  was  this  that  factory  machinery  was  made  here.  All  other  industry — in  hides, 
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glass,  earthen  ware,  liquor  from  fruits  and  grain — was  advanced.  “Protective  tariff” 
was  the  cry  which  Republican  leaders  took  up,  all  states  except  Delaware  and  North 
and  South  Carolina  joining  in.  Great  highways,  “internal  improvements,”  was  the 
new  party’s  demand.  Such  events  were  wiping  out  old  party  lines.  By  1820  popu¬ 
lation  had  increased  from  7,215,791  to  9,638,191  in  this  eventful  decade.  Twenty 
thousand  immigrants  landed  in  the  year  1817.  New  states  were  being  admitted  to 
the  Union.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  against  slavery  in  new  territory  was  being 
flouted.  Monroe’s  reelection  was  almost  unanimous,  old-time  Federalists  joining 
with  the  “republicans.”  The  Tariff  of  1816  had  settled  that  fact  for  Connect¬ 
icut  and  Massachusetts. 

Remembrance  of  such  history  as  this,  in  connection  with  the  story  of  the  change 
from  the  old  to  the  new,  should  militate  against  false  estimate  of  the  force  of  any 
local  events,  like  “toleration”  discussion.  That  the  Legislature  did  confuse  matters 
in  considering  the  proposed  charter  for  an  “Episcopal”  bank  was  known  at  the  time 
to  indicate  only  post-war  embarrassment  and  the  personal  attitude  of  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals,  not  the  uprising  against  Episcopacy  or  other  worthy  creeds,  however  strong 
the  feeling  on  the  hilltops  never  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  English  official¬ 
dom.  Added  to  this,  the  new  charter  (of  1818)  was  to  abolish  sect  discrimination 
in  the  manner  we  have  seen. 

The  anti-Federalists — or  “democrats”  as  some  called  them — who  had  been  using 
“toleration”  as  a  slogan,  were  to  nominate  Wolcott  for  Governor  in  1816,  as  pre¬ 
viously  told  in  passing,  with  the  eminent  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  a  New  Haven  welfare- 
promoter  and  warden  of  New  Haven’s  Trinity  Church,  for  second  on  the  ticket. 
Federalism  was  not  yet  so  dead  locally  but  that  only  Ingersoll  won.  Newspapers 
had  assailed  Wolcott  bitterly  in  a  campaign  in  which  a  new  Constitution  of  more 
liberal  nature  was  an  issue.  Smith,  who  was  against  dropping  the  Federalist  name, 
was  continued  in  office,  retiring  utterly  to  private  life  only  when  both  Wolcott  and 
Ingersoll  were  elected  in  1817  on  the  anti-Federalist  ticket.  The  new  Constitution 
was  assured — so  well  adapted  to  future  needs  as  to  continue  to  this  day — and  what¬ 
ever  feeling  lingered  was  comparatively  insignificant,  scarcely  cause  for  any  modern 
aspersions.  The  subsequent  decrease  in  total  vote,  already  alluded  to,  may  have 
been  due  in  good  part  to  the  confusion  in  national  politics  when  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  going  over  to  Monroe’s  party  and  was  to  defeat  the  seemingly  impossible  Jack- 
son  for  President  in  1824  but  only  to  run  against  discouraging  Democratic  major¬ 
ities  till  Jackson  introduced  new  elements  of  surprise  in  his  term  beginning  in 
1829.  Governor  and  Senator  Tomlinson  makes  the  link  connecting  this  local  period 
with  that  of  the  ’30’s  which  has  been  taken  up  in  regular  course. 

Anent  this  summary  it  might  be  said  that,  for  a  well-balanced  story  of  the  State, 
the  then  incidental  attitude  toward  followers  of  the  Church  of  England  in  particular 
had  been  glossed  over,  especially  in  view  of  the  intensely  human-interest  feature 
per  se  in  certain  writings  during  the  State  celebration  of  its  tercentennial  and,  in 
particular,  the  present  necessity  for  maintaining  hard-earned  rights  of  human  liberty 
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against  possible  invasion  by  personal  greed  and  local  or  other  politics.  Diversity  of 
sentiment,  if  any,  is  best  judged  in  retrospect  as  when,  in  Connecticut’s  tercentenary, 
the  palm  for  first  instituting  free  government  was  awarded  universally  to  the  Con¬ 
necticut  founders. 

Yet  in  every  passing  year  since  the  world’s  beginning,  there  has  been  diversity 
in  honest  thought  and  likewise  ingenious  perversion  of  democratic  fundamentals  for 
personal  advantage.  A  democracy  perhaps  more  than  typical  monarchy  leads  to 
that,  and  thereby  calls  for  story  that  sets  forth  historical  development  more  invit¬ 
ingly  and  impressively  than  is  within  the  function  of  pure  chronicle.  Incidentally 
it  follows  that  aid  of  chronicle  may  sometimes  prove  repetitious,  having  to  be 
employed  at  sundry  junctures. 

By  as  much  as  blood  is  thicker  than  water  there  can  be  no  feud  worthier 
of  study  than  that  between  brothers.  Feud  between  English  brothers,  of  high  and 
low  degree,  begot  Massachusetts;  Massachusetts  begot  Connecticut  with  its  Funda¬ 
mental  Orders.  England  perpetuated  the  brother  feud.  Brothers  who  later  had 
come  here,  without  the  original  impelling  feud  when  hardships  had  had  to  be  braved, 
had  been  welcomed  as  brothers.  Such  atmosphere  was  wholesome;  old  ties  might 
have  been  renewed  except  for  the  common-home  mis  judgments,  though  not  to  the 
extent  of  creed  reestablishment.  The  new-comers  had  experienced  no  rebellion 
toward  the  church  of  their  common  home ;  the  contented  Americans  had  buried  their 
grudge;  their  love  of  their  race  had  not  diminished,  but  new  pricks  had  made 
memory  of  high  church  distasteful,  as  being  not  at  all  in  conformity  with  Connect¬ 
icut  fundamentals.  Imbued  with  their  principles  that  government  must  rest  on  the 
Almighty  God  and  the  precepts  of  Christ,  they  could  tolerate  nothing  that  intervened, 
whether  it  were  robes  or  prayer-book  worship.  Winters  of  cold  benches  in  unheated 
shacks  had  increased  power  of  resistance  to  form,  dress  and  church-ceremony; 
spirit  of  self-preservation  was  intensified.  Newcomers  were  welcomed — much 
needed — but  not  the  old  forms,  of  sad  memory. 

It  was  ill  fate  that,  as  all  this  was  in  process  of  an  amalgamation,  there  should 
come  the  breach  caused  by  the  home-country’s  blundering  in  Colony  control,  cul¬ 
minating,  through  Royal  stupidity  of  mongrel  origin,  in  war.  As  against  that 
mongrel  interference,  the  Colonist  leaders  had  developed  a  rigid  backbone  which, 
Anglo-Saxon  in  character,  would  be  intensified  into  intolerance. 

Other  newcomers  introduced  sects  that  were  ultra  or  out  of  all  recognition  of 
inborn  English  principles.  Respect  for  the  “Sabbath  Day”  itself  would  be  smoth¬ 
ered  by  hullabaloo.  The  Anglo-Saxon  must  act.  While  Jonathan  Edwards  (with 
a  zeal  his  grandson,  Aaron  Burr,  was  to  emulate  in  politics)  sought  to  gather  in  delin¬ 
quents,  the  ministers  and  deacons  formulated  stern  regulations.  The  Saybrook 
platform  met  the  requirements  of  mobilization  against  spiritual  revolution.  It  was 
no  time  to  discriminate  between  old  and  new ;  the  fundamentals  of  the  Bible  must 
be  preserved.  Order  was  brought  out  of  the  confusion.  Discipline  could  then  relax. 

As  early  as  1727  the  lawmakers  who  had  voted  taxes  for  the  Colony-established 
church  decreed,  as  said,  that  henceforth  payment  need  be  only  to  the  church  the 
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citizen  attended — and  on  Sunday  must  attend,  church  officials  to  collect.  (“Public 
Records,”  Vol.  XIII,  p.  360.)  Episcopalian  writers  say  that  up  to  the  Revolution 
Episcopalians  had  suffered  less  in  Connecticut  than  in  New  York  and  the  South¬ 
ern  states.  Sundry  incidents  of  arrest  are  frequently  referred  to  today,  occurring 
long  after  the  law  of  1727  and  therefore,  by  inference,  only  in  behalf  of  the  local 
Episcopalian  Church.  John  Beach,  member  of  the  General  Court  in  1776  and  leader 
of  an  Episcopalian  society  in  New  Milford,  rebuked  by  his  own  associates  for  his 
utterances  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  a  complainant.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Davies 
whose  grandfather,  the  wealthy  John  Davies,  had  early  established  an  Episcopal 
church  in  Litchfield,  was  another,  and  in  the  New  Cambridge  (now  Bristol)  Society 
it  was  related  that  four  members  had  been  taken  to  Hartford  and  locked  up  (in 
1747)  on  an  order  from  a  Simsbury  justice  for  refusal  to  “pay  my  church  warden’s 
rate” ;  and  again,  in  Cornwall,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gibbs  paid  a  total  of  twenty-one  pounds 
for  the  release  of  a  man  held  on  a  similar  charge.  Enforced  collections  must  have 
been  for  the  benefit  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  But  the  court  did  not  recognize 
private  houses  as  churches. 

Reference  to  the  Saybrook  platform  disappeared  from  the  “Laws  and  Acts” 
of  the  State  in  1784,  though  the  document  was  to  be  made  a  foundation  stone  of 
the  ultra  Congregational  or  Calvinistic  Presbyterian  Church  in  1804.  It  still  was 
to  cost  fifty  cents  a  Sunday  not  to  attend  any  church,  the  amount  to  be  collected  for 
one’s  own  church.  All  churches  were  permitted  as  much  freedom  of  management 
as  the  “establishment.” 

Episcopalians  had  been  subjected  to  little  incivility  during  the  war.  At  its  close 
a  small  number  joined  those  who  trekked  across  the  Canadian  border  and  there  were 
few  instances  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  settlements  for  their  estates.  The  conduct 
of  eminent  families,  in  New  Haven  and  Hartford  in  particular,  had  been  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  opinion  their  neighbors  had  of  them.  Probably  in  no  war  in  the 
world  had  there  been  more  forbearance. 

Early  Quakers  had  made  themselves  taboo  from  the  beginning,  as  in  the  other 
Colonies ;  Baptists  took  matters  as  they  came,  and  thus  also  the  humble  but  intentful 
Methodists,  both  these  sects  aiding  in  the  war.  The  Rogerenes  in  New  London 
were  a  negligible  quantity,  like  the  Millerites  of  a  much  later  generation  who  fixed 
and  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  on  an  island  in  the  Connecticut  River  near 
Windsor,  at  an  early  date.  The  lesson  of  it  all  was  that  this  was  a  free  country 
but  not  for  subversion  of  fundamental  principles,  one  of  which  then  was  that  Sunday 
must  be  observed — from  sun-down  Saturday  to  the  same  time  on  Sunday.  That, 
too,  was  to  be  practically  obliterated  with  the  progress  of  time  and  immigration. 

To  this  in  general  little  exception  was  taken  by  the  Episcopalians.  They  must  have 
known  and  have  come  to  sympathize  with  the  cause  of  the  original  New  England 
hegira.  In  Boston,  and  in  less  degree  in  New  Haven,  there  was  evidence  of  their 
understanding  and  their  thrift  and  they  certainly  contributed  to  relieve  the  drabness 
of  the  hour.  In  Hartford  there  was  slight  distinction  in  business  or  social  affairs ; 
in  rural  districts  there  was  an  odor  of  aristocracy  not  agreeable  and  sometimes  seek¬ 
ing  offset  in  the  Methodist  Church.  England  itself  was  to  receive  its  rebuke  from 
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the  Americans  when  it  failed  in  transmitting  its  formal  church  title  and,  on  incor¬ 
poration,  the  Americans  took  the  name  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
America — which  proved  to  be  well  in  the  long  run. 

This  was  in  the  days  of  such  men  as  Zephaniah  Swift  Holbrook  of  Windham 
(1759-1823),  of  whom  Chief  Justice  Baldwin  was  to  say  that  “to  him  more  than  to 
any  other  man  Connecticut  owes  her  simple  and  orderly  system  of  private  law,”  was 
preparing  his  Digest  of  common  law  and  equity  principles — a  great  compendium  as 
valuable  today  as  when  prepared,  and  it  was  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  his  mission  when  President  Adams  had  sent  him  to  France  as  Secretary 
of  the  Envoys  Extraordinary  in  1800  to  settle  matters  in  dispute,  besides  supervis¬ 
ing  the  first  compilation  of  the  Federal  statutes. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Cutler,  the  Yale  rector  who  with  Samuel  Johnson  had  created 
the  sensation  at  Yale  in  early  days  by  turning  Episcopalian,  had  become  rector 
of  Christ  Church  (“Old  North”)  in  Boston — but  had  not  been  permitted  to  sit  on 
the  board  of  overseers. 

Bishop  Seabury,  who  in  1785  had  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  parish  of  his 
father  in  New  London,  had  increased  in  popularity  from  his  beginning.  What 
though  he  had  been  chaplain  in  the  “King’s  Regiment”  of  New  York  early  in  the 
Revolution,  he  always  had  been  highly  respected  and  had  attended  public  functions 
at  Yale  as  a  graduate.  One  writer  says:  “No  noise  attended  this  first  and  undis¬ 
guised  entrance  of  a  protestant  bishop  upon  the  soil  of  New  England ;  he  came  as  a 
simple  Christian  citizen  and  not  in  any  outward  pomp  and  dignity  such  as  the  adver¬ 
saries  of  the  church  had  apprehended.”  In  1789  his  jurisdiction  had  been  extended 
to  include  Rhode  Island.  In  his  eleven  years  of  service  before  his  death  he  “had 
disarmed  what  prejudice  had  lingered.” 

The  Rev.  Abraham  Jarvis  of  Middletown  had  been  chosen  his  successor  in  1796 
at  a  convention  in  New  Haven  but  had  declined — because  “of  a  discordant  note 
among  the  laity,”  and  the  Rev.  John  Bowden,  principal  of  Cheshire  Academy,  had 
been  chosen.  He  declining,  Jarvis  was  again  elected,  this  time  unanimously,  and 
was  consecrated. 

Yale’s  first  Timothy  Dwight  was  not  a  Puritan.  His  service  to  letters  and  edu¬ 
cation  had  been  appreciated  but,  more,  in  the  eyes  of  the  non-comformists  he  for 
years  had  been  like  a  Moses.  His  college  which  the  Congregational  ministers  had 
established  had  known  the  shock  of  the  first  Episcopalian  uprising — ill-timed  and 
ill-conducted ;  old  traditions  were  inbred ;  his  reasoning,  based  on  the  antecedent 
priority  furnished  by  Europe’s  centuries  of  history  so  familiar  to  him;  his  attitude 
in  the  well  established  Commonwealth,  static.  He  became  president  of  Yale  in  1795 
and  inaugurated  the  new  Yale,  acquiring  land  and  establishing  the  medical  school,  in 
1804. 

He  had  succeeded  Ezra  Stiles  who  wrote  in  his  famous  diary,  in  1787,  that  the 
reason  why  Dwight  did  not  “communicate”  with  Jonathan  Edwards’  church  in 
Northampton  was  that  “he  had  as  lief  communicate  with  all  the  devils  in  hell  as 
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with  a  corrupt  church.”  There  were  more  or  less  irregularities  in  the  “established” 
churches  of  those  days  and  comments  were  frank. 

The  Rev.  George  L.  Clark  of  Wethersfield  in  his  history  says  that  “ordinations, 
church  dedications,  donation  parties  and  pastoral  calls  were  scarcely  sacred  without 
the  beloved  flip” — in  the  1790’s.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  illustration  of  the 
condition  that  prevailed  was  the  fact  that,  during  1790-96,  Nathan  Strong,  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Thomas  Hooker  and  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  of  Hartford,  carried 
on  a  distillery,  in  partnership  with  Reuben  Smith,  his  brother-in-law,  within  sixty 
rods  of  the  foremost  church  in  Connecticut.  Records  of  the  city  show  some  twenty 
transfers  of  real  estate,  involving  more  than  $30,000,  bought  and  sold  by  Strong 
and  Smith,  the  pastor’s  name  taking  the  priority  in  the  deeds.  There  were  also 
transfers  of  vats,  stills  and  cooper  shops,  indicating  a  large  business.  .  .  .  From 
1797  there  was  a  change:  President  Dwight  preached  that  series  of  sermons  which 
revolutionized  Yale;  there  was  no  evangelist  like  Whitefield,  but  in  many  of  the 
churches  there  were  revivals,  at  intervals  for  sixty  years. 

Nor  was  laxity  confined  to  any  one  sect.  It  would  seem  to  be  obvious  that  a 
revival  was  due  and  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Dwight  was  emphatic  to  have  the  State 
keep  a  strong  hand  on  afifairs.  What  non-toleration  there  was  not  confined  to 
matters  of  sect,  though  it  may  have  come  to  appear  so  in  history  and  obviously,  when 
brought  into  politics,  along  with  anti-Federalism  nationally,  led  on  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1818. 

For  the  point  under  consideration,  the  Phoenix  charter  which,  as  said,  furnished 
the  material  for  explosion  by  suggesting  bonus  for  the  bishop’s  fund  as  well  as  for 
the  Yale  Medical  School,  was  not  so  partisan  as  politicians  made  it  appear.  Briefly, 
by  the  records,  the  bank  petition  was  presented  at  the  May  session  in  1814  and  was 
granted  at  the  October  session — no  delay  of  a  year  as  some  writers  have  had  it. 
The  specific  bonus  suggestions  had  had  to  be  disregarded,  leaving  it  to  be  that  the 
State  could  have  fifty  transferable  shares  at  par  of  $100 — which,  by  reason  of 
heavy  subscriptions,  was  considerably  under  market  price — and  the  same  advan¬ 
tage  was  to  be  accorded  to  the  State  school  fund  and  to  any  church  (which  would 
include  the  Episcopalian),  school  or  charitable  institution. 

The  cold  fact  which  the  Legislature  had  to  face  was  that  the  State  was  heavily 
in  debt  on  account  of  the  war,  including  coast  defense — later  to  be  taken  care  of 
in  part  by  the  Federal  government — and  for  current  charitable  and  public  expenses, 
like  reestablishing  Newgate  Prison  and  the  new  arsenal  on  Windsor  Street. 

The  memoranda  on  the  face  of  the  original  documents  show  clearly  that  the 
Legislature  was  in  distress.  At  the  October  session  tbe  Treasury  was  empty,  the 
State  was  borrowing  $431,000  and  the  tax  rate  was  two  cents.  In  course  of  time 
the  medical  institute  did  receive  (apparently)  $30,000  but  marked  “nominal”  on  its 
books.  Further,  there  was  Episcopal  victory  for  Litchfield  (Wolcott’s  town)  when 
it  was  provided  that  the  branch  bank  there  should  be  for  deposit  as  well  as  for 
discount,  and  the  to-be  Governor’s  son,  Frederick  Wolcott,  was  appointed  a  director, 
but  declined. 
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The  dashing  Major  Benjamin  Talmadge,  who  had  been  superintendent  of  the 
Wethersfield  High  School  after  graduating  from  Yale  in  1773,  having  come  over 
from  his  birthplace  on  Long  Island,  and  had  been  commissioned  by  Washington 
in  the  Second  Regiment,  Light  Dragoons,  was  chosen  president  of  the  Litchfield 
branch,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  nationally  eminent  Judge  James  Gould  in  1826,  the 
head  of  the  great  Litchfield  Law  School.  Talmadge  at  the  time  was  a  member  of 
Congress  and  had  built  the  beautiful  Colonial  home,  still  an  ornament  to  an  excep¬ 
tionally  beautiful  town.  Future  officers  of  the  bank  were  to  be  among  the  foremost 
men  of  that  section,  including  Aaron,  son  of  General  David  Smith  of  Plymouth, 
Elisha  Sterling  who  had  come  from  Lyme,  State’s  Attorney  Seth  P.  Beers,  Asa 
Bacon  of  Canterbury  birth,  Captain  Theron  Beach  from  Goshen,  and  Congressman 
George  C.  Woodruff.  (When  the  Phoenix  nationalized  in  1864,  the  branch  became 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Litchfield). 

Men  of  eminence  in  the  bank  in  Hartford — so  auspiciously  named — included 
Ward  Woodbridge,  importer,  cotton  manufacturer,  promoter  of  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company  and  of  the  Society  for  Savings,  generous  supporter  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  third  wealthiest  man  in  town;  Norman  Knox  of  the 
Hartford  Insurance  Company  and  cashier  of  the  “Congregational”  Hartford  Bank 
itself  from  which  he  resigned  to  become  the  first  president  of  the  Phoenix;  Charles 
Sigourney,  the  second  president,  a  Scotch  Huguenot  of  wealth  eminence,  whose 
salary  he  never  would  allow  to  be  raised  above  $700  and  who  aided  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  many  ways;  Samuel  Tudor  who  filled  out  President  Sigourney’s  term 
and  owned  a  large  estate  with  extensive  gardens  just  north  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church ;  Daniel  Buck  who  came  from  Wethersfield,  a  founder  of  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company  and  of  the  Connecticut  River  Company  running  a  line  of  steam¬ 
boats,  and  president  of  the  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company;  Thomas 
K.  Brace,  interested  in  commerce  and  shipping,  president  of  a  steamboat  line,  a 
founder  of  the  Society  for  Savings,  president  of  the  Hartford  County  Savings 
Bank,  mayor  and  first  president  of  the  Aetna  Insurance  Company;  Moses  Tryon, 
Jr.,  brigadier-general  in  the  militia  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  1812;  Jonathan  W. 
Edwards,  grandson  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  Congregational  enthusiast,  descend¬ 
ant  of  a  Hartford  founder  and  an  outstanding  lawyer;  John  Russ,  a  founder  and 
director  of  the  Society  for  Savings,  member  of  Congress ;  David  Watkinson,  born 
in  England  and  coming  to  Hartford  as  railroad  clerk,  member  of  the  “Hooker” 
Congregational  Church  but  ardent  supporter  of  the  Episcopalian  cause,  promoter 
of  a  great  iron  industry,  director  in  the  Hartford  Fire,  first  president  of  the  Society 
for  Savings,  president  of  the  railroad,  benefactor  of  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum 
and  of  the  Hartford  Hospital  of  which  he  was  to  be  an  incorporator  in  1854,  of 
the  Watkinson  Farm  School  of  the  orphan  asylum  and  founder  of  the  Watkinson 
Reference  Library;  James  H.  Wells,  also  a  promoter  of  the  Hartford  Fire  and 
of  the  Society  for  Savings,  cotton  manufacturer  in  Glastonbury,  treasurer  of  the 
first  railroad ;  Michael  Olcott,  descendant  of  the  owner  of  the  land  where  the  bank 
stands,  vice-president  of  the  Society  for  Savings  and  commanding  officer  of  the 
First  Company,  Governor’s  Foot  Guard;  and  Russell  Bunce,  staunch  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  descendant  of  an  original  proprietor  whose  family  owned  much  land 
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including  their  house  lot  near  the  present  site  of  the  capitol,  and  who  was  the  father 
of  President  John  L.  Bunce  of  the  bank  and  of  James  M.  Bunce,  prominent  mer¬ 
chant,  and  grandfather  of  President  Frederic  L.  Bunce,  and  of  President  Henry  L. 
Bunce  of  the  United  States  Bank  and  of  Rear-Admiral  Francis  M.  Bunce  and  of 
William  Gedney  Bunce,  artist,  of  international  fame. 

This  citing  of  a  few  names  in  one  particular  instance  for  the  story  of  the  State 
serves  to  give  an  idea  of  the  type  of  men  in  all  the  towns  who  were  laying  the 
foundation  businesswise  for  the  State  under  the  formal  Constitution.  Educational, 
church,  commercial,  manufacturing  and  banking  facilities  gave  the  opportunities 
which  were  being  improved  to  the  full.  In  the  story  of  almost  every  one  of  the 
present  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  towns — eight  counties,  twenty-one  cities  and 
twenty-three  boroughs — there  is  similar  evidence. 

The  bank’s  building,  as  also  its  beautiful  successors,  was  located  on  the  land  of 
Thomas  Olcott’s  descendants,  directly  opposite  the  new  Bulfinch  State  House, 
which,  it  will  be  recalled,  faced  the  east  and  the  Connecticut  River,  or  the  then 
center  of  business  and  of  the  population  of  nearly  7,000,  the  largest  of  any  town, 
New  Haven  the  close  second.  The  grand  list  showed  $3,000,000  worth  of  land 
and  homes,  an  increase  of  four  hundred  per  cent,  in  fifteen  years  despite  commer¬ 
cial  embarrassment.  The  tax  rate  was  four  cents.  There  were  seventy-five  stores, 
mostly  wholesale,  and  more  than  a  score  of  industries,  including  grain  mills  and 
distilleries.  Despite  check  on  commerce,  nearly  two  hundred  large  vessels  sailed  the 
river,  not  including  the  15,000  shipment-tonnage  northward. 

“Spread”  advertisement  announced  a  “Commercial  Mail”  between  Boston  and 
New  York  by  way  of  Worcester,  Springfield,  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  the  earlier 
route  having  been  by  Litchfield,  Danbury  and  Norwalk.  Stages  would  accom¬ 
modate  six  passengers  each,  inside,  at  the  rate  of  eight  cents  a  mile,  fourteen  pounds 
of  baggage  gratis,  and  a  total  of  one  hundred  pounds  allowed.  The  vehicles  left 
Boston  three  times  a  week — New  York  on  the  alternate  days,  running  time  forty-six 
hours.  There  were  three  or  four  exchange  “banks,”  north  of  State  House  Square, 
handling  commercial  exchange  and  discounting  the  mixed  mass  of  State-bank  bills. 
Advertisements  in  the  Courant  and  the  American  Mercury  left  but  little  room  for 
“reading  matter,”  mostly  foreign.  One  firm  was  advertising  for  20,000  pounds  of 
cheese  for  cash.  The  “Hooker”  Congregational  Church — the  1807  edifice  with 
Christopher  Wren  spire — was  about  a  block  to  the  south  of  the  bank,  the  second 
one  as  far  again  south  of  that.  The  comparatively  new  Episcopal  Christ  Church, 
the  Rev.  Philander  Chase  rector,  was  a  block  to  the  north,  on  the  other  corner  of 
Main  and  Church  streets  from  its  present  location,  the  court  house  west  of  it. 
There  was  a  Baptist  church  at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Temple  streets  and  ere  long 
a  Universalist  church  on  the  south  side  of  the  square. 

In  1822,  the  city  having  given  a  bell,  a  cupola  was  placed  on  the  State  House  to 
receive  it,  and  the  statue  of  Justice  was  mounted  above  it,  facing  toward  the  west. 

The  eminent  Congregational  divine,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  said  of  the  Constitution 
of  1818  that  it  “cut  the  churches  loose  from  dependence  on  State  support;  it  threw 
them  wholly  on  their  own  resources,  and  on  God.”  In  later  years  he  added:  “It 
was  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the  state  of  Connecticut.” 


CHAPTER  LXXVII. 
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Common  Ancestry  and  Aid — Waterbury  Conditions  Illustrate — Stiles  and 
“Liberty  of  Conscience” — Brownell’s  Zeal,  Berkeley’s  Harmonizing — 
Trinity  Episcopal  and  Methodist  Colleges  Established,  and  One  for 
Women. 


These  were  the  second  and  perhaps  most  formative  days,  not  to  be  dreamed  of 
when  human  rights  were  established  in  Hartford  in  1639. 

With  bonfires  and  cannon  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Fundamental  Orders  had 
been  adopted,  Hartford  people,  in  May,  1823,  greeted  the  news  that  the  Legislature 
had  granted  the  petition  for  a  charter  for  the  discreetly  named  Washington  College, 
the  institution  the  devotees  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America  had 
struggled  to  get  since  their  establishing  their  compromise  church  academy  in 
Cheshire  in  1792.  A  strong  two-thirds  of  the  Hartford  people  were  not  of  that 
denomination  but  most  of  them  had  been  very  liberal,  what  though  a  lottery  plan 
had  not  increased  the  bishop’s  fund  to  any  workable  amount.  Of  the  $50,000  that 
had  to  be  pledged  witbin  a  year,  three-fourths  was  furnished  by  Hartford  residents 
and  that  city  had  been  chosen  for  the  site. 

The  change  has  been  traced  in  the  last  previous  chapter,  to  which,  in  the  light 
of  human  history  and  the  development  of  the  United  States,  much  importance 
attaches.  This  can  be  marked  no  more  strongly  than  by  the  manuscripts  and 
observations  of  tbe  meticulously  observant  high  priest  of  the  Congregational  faith, 
Ezra  Stiles  of  Yale.  In  1759  he  wrote:  “We  see  this  spirit  of  Episcopal  intrigue 
already  working  with  great  cunning.  It  has  set  up  and  recommended  the  fraternity 
of  Free  Masons  and  is  pressing  them  apace  into  a  subserviency  and  subordination 
to  the  great  end  of  increasing  the  church.  .  .  .  The  Free  Masons  have  already 
within  about  a  dozen  years  increased  from  three  to  twelve  or  fourteen  lodges.” 

In  1771  this  coming  Yale  president  had  made  memorandum  of  Harvard  com¬ 
mencement  where  the  Rev.  Nathanael  Appleton  of  Cambridge  received  the  first 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  ever  awarded  in  America,  except  that  to  Cotton 
Mather  (and  among  those  receiving  the  Master’s  degree  were  the  Rev.  Eliphalet 
Williams  of  Hartford  and  Naphthali  Daggett,  president  pro  tempore  of  Yale,  so 
brave  and  long  suffering  in  Try  on’s  attack  on  New  Haven.)  Stiles  remarks  that 
he  could  trace  his  own  “ordination  through  this  Dr.  Appleton  back  to  Bishop  Mor- 
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ton  in  England.”  Richard  Mather,  in  the  line,  had  been  ordained  presbyter  or  priest 
by  Bishop  Morton  in  1618  (“silenced”  in  1634  and  thereupon  coming  to  Dorches¬ 
ter,  Massachusetts,  in  1636.)  In  a  letter  from  Appleton  as  of  July  19,  1760,  a 
census  is  suggested  to  show  how  many  Congregationalists  there  were  in  New  Eng¬ 
land — ’“a  very  respectable  body,”  Stiles  writes,  “so  it  would  set  forth  how  small  a 
proportion  of  the  Church  of  England  bears  to  it,  and  would  give  the  world  to  see 
how  far  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagating  of  the  Gospel  in 


WATERBURY  IN  THE  EARLY  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
(From  Barber’s  Historical  Collections ) 

Foreign  Parts  is  from  being  applied  to  that  use — the  churches  of  England  in  general 
being  an  handful  of  people  in  the  midst  of  large  towns  where  the  gospel  is  freely 
preached  by  Congregational  ministers.  It  is  grievous  to  think  that  when  our  Pious 
Ancestors  came  over  into  this  land  when  a  howling  wilderness,  to  enjoy  the  gospel 
in  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  it,  the  Church  of  England  should  thrust  itself  in 
among  us.  But  this  is  to  bow  with  humble  submission  to  the  great  King  and  Head 
of  the  church  who  can  answer  his  own  great  and  gracious  purposes  in  ways  we 
don’t  see  through,  and  this  we  must  remember,  the  Liberty  of  Conscience  is  a  grand 
New  England  principle.” 

In  1773,  Stiles,  then  in  his  Newport  Church,  had  counted  fifteen  Episcopal 
clergymen  in  Connecticut  and  thirty-one  churches,  “a  little  more  than  the  natural 
increase  in  twenty  years.”  No  church  was  maintaining  its  own  minister,  Stratford 
perhaps  excepted.  There  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  Congregational 
churches.  “Now  where  is  the  prospect  of  Episcopizing  Connecticut  in  a  century?” 
The  propagating  society  had  spent  £6,881  9  shillings,  10  pence  the  past  year  on  the 
work.  In  1786,  Stiles  found  that  four  Episcopal  clergymen  of  the  State  had  gone 
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to  Nova  Scotia,  leaving  only  ten  here,  “two  of  whom  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
Scotch-made  nonjuring  Bishop  Seabury.”  The  same  year — the  Connecticut  Epis¬ 
copalians  were  deeply  disgusted  with  the  Southerners  who  were  altering  their  liturgy, 
leaving  out  “divinity  and  satisfaction  of  Christ,  and  justification  by  his  righteous¬ 
ness,  with  original  sin,  predestination  decrees,  and  the  doctrines  of  grace.”  “In 
short,”  thought  Stiles,  “they  are  at  best  Socian  and  perhaps  might  be  conscien¬ 
tiously  used  by  deists,  who  are  ready  to  honor  Jesus  as  they  would  Plato  or 
Socrates.”* 

As  to  Stiles  himself  it  may  properly  be  inferred  from  previous  references  in 
these  pages  that  his  contributions  to  the  educational,  scientific,  mechanical,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  various  complex  phases  of  the  critically  formative  period  of  the  State 
gave  him  a  rank  to  compare  with  Franklin’s.  He  was  a  peripatetic,  making  notes 
wherever  he  went,  encouraging  specialties  in  science,  vegetation,  commerce,  warfare 
and  whatever  was  of  human  interest,  thereby  winning  the  appreciation  of  high  and 
low  even  before  he  became  president  of  Yale  in  1778.  It  is  notable  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  he  was  offered  place  among  the  Episcopal  clergy  after  his  graduation  at 
Yale  in  1746,  supplemented  with  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  at  Harvard  in  1755,  but 
preferred  the  call  to  the  Congregational  Church  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  The 
University  of  Edinburgh  honored  him  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1775, 
on  Franklin’s  recommendation.  Through  him,  in  1792,  was  it  brought  about  that 
the  Legislature  voted  Yale  the  balance  of  uncollected  taxes  with  the  land  security 
therefor,  the  college  trustees,  in  turn,  making  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  six  Senators  members  of  the  college  corporation,  thus  ending  a  period  of 
estrangement,  in  commemoration  of  which  “Union  Hall” — the  old  “South  Middle” 
of  the  “brick  row”  at  Yale — was  built.  Minute  already  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  he  represented  the  earliest  immigrants,  he  being  one  of  the  several  direct 
descendants  of  John  Stiles  who  came  to  Windsor  in  1635  with  the  party  that  was 
to  establish  a  “park”  for  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  at  Windsor. 

In  rounding  out  this  important  period  in  State  and  Episcopalian  history,  one 
asks  how  it  was  in  the  various  cities  and  towns  while  the  excitement  was  centering 
in  Hartford.  The  answer  is  that  it  was  as  it  would  have  been  in  Hartford  but  for 
the  exaggerated  incident  of  the  bank  charter  there.  New  Haven  and  New  London 
had  their  well  ordered  Episcopal  churches — as  did  Hartford,  what  though  Hartford 
had  lagged  somewhat  in  forming  a  regular  parish.  Johnson’s  missionary  work  out 
from  Stratford,  strengthened  by  that  of  the  propagation  society  in  England  and 
undoubtedly  the  anxiety  about  sought-for  governmental  interference  from  England, 


*  Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  Yale  ’71,  longtime  editor  of  the  Hartford,  Courant  and  with  fine 
sense  of  humor,  wrote  for  the  North  American  Review,  September,  1918,  an  essay  on  Professor 
Dexter’s  wonderful  publication  of  “Diary  of  Ezra  Stiles.”  After  mentioning  the  precise  and 
great  number  of  times  Stiles’  wife  and  children  each  had  read  the  Bible  through  (on  which 
Stiles  had  commented:  “My  family  have  had  full  opportunity  of  being  fully  acquainted  with 
the  sacred  contents  of  the  Bible.”)  Clark  went  on:  “They  certainly  had.  It  reads  like  a  race 
for  a  record.  .  Stiles’  beautiful  creed,  as  he  occasionally  records  it,  was  one  of  broad  charity 
to  all  his  fellowmen,  but  his  was  not  an  altogether  yielding  nature.  Baptists  he  sets  down  as 
guilty  of  obscurity  in  their  doctrines.  Methodists  do  not  count  for  much,  and  Quakers  are  out 
of  place  in  Revolutionary  times.  But  when  he  comes  to  Episcopalians  his  charity  seems  to 
evaporate.  He  refers  indignantly  to  the  spirit  of  Episcopal  intrigue  in  the  country ;  and,  of  a 
departed  Episcopal  friend,  he  notes  that  he  had  ‘a  general  acquaintance  with  divinity,  but  was 
not  deeply  read  in  it,  was  of  indifferent  parts,  yet  made  a  tolerable  figure  of  a  church  clergyman.’ 
Of  Episcopalians  in  general  he  wrote  forcefully  though  ungrammatically.” 
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had  had  effect,  else  Bishop  Brownell  would  not  be  having  a  parish.  Waterbury  and 
the  Naugatuck  Valley  furnish  good  illustration  for  all. 

Daniel  Brown  of  West  Haven  was  the  first  Episcopalian  to  appear  there,  as 
early  as  1722,  and  became  known  humorously  as  “Bishop”  Brown.  Rector  Johnson 
of  Stratford  baptized  a  child  there  in  1734  and  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Arnold  came  as 
a  missionary.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Morris  of  Derby,  recently 
from  England.  The  sensational  Whitefield’s  “great  awakening”  turned  a  number  of 
quiet-minded  Colonists  toward  the  missionaries  and  their  conservative  views.  The 
Rev.  Richard  Mansfield,  rector  of  Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  New  Haven,  was 
one  of  these.  His  traits  of  character  were  so  attractive  that  he  was  continued  in  his 
eminent  position  till  1748  when  he  was  ordained  in  England  and  became  a  mission¬ 
ary  for  the  section  from  West  Haven  to  present  Thomaston.  The  youthful  sister 
of  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mark  Leavenworth,  pillar  of  Congregationalism  throughout 
that  section,  became  his  wife,  and  he  died  greatly  lamented  in  1820,  ending  the  long¬ 
est  pastorate  ever  recorded — seventy-one  years.  Congregational  Yale,  his  alma 
mater,  had  awarded  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1792,  marking  him  as 
the  first  Episcopalian  to  receive  this  honor  and,  by  the  same  token,  marking  the 
open-mindedness  of  the  college.  He  had  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  successor  to 
Bishop  Seabury  and  in  his  ninety-sixth  year  presided  over  the  convention  that  chose 
Brownell. 

The  St.  James  Parish  of  Waterbury  had  built  a  church  of  the  “Sabby-day” 
house  type  on  the  corner  of  West  Main  and  South  Willow  streets,  while  land  for 
the  rectory  was  given  by  authority  of  the  Congregational  Rev.  John  Southmayd. 
Dr.  Mansfield’s  successor  was  the  Rev.  James  Scovill,  whose  territory  included  pres¬ 
ent  Bristol ;  likewise  popular  in  the  heat  of  the  Revolution,  he  nevertheless  had  to 
seek  refuge  for  a  time.  He  joined  several  of  his  parishioners,  five  years  after  the 
war,  when  the  English  sociely  and  the  British  government  offered  liberal  inducement 
to  “loyalists”  to  remove  to  Canada,  and  became  a  rector  in  New  Brunswick,  where 
he  died  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Captain 
George  Nichols,  a  prominent  Waterbury  man.  His  son  and  family  remained  in 
Waterbury,  where  the  name  is  still  prominent. 

Among  his  Waterbury  successors  was  another  Yale  man,  Solomon  Blakeslee, 
from  Norwalk,  who  succeeded  Bishop  Seabury  at  New  London.  The  Rev.  John 
Prindle  was  still  another  Yalensian,  class  of  ’76,  continuing  for  half  a  century. 
The  Rev.  David  Foot  was  a  Dartmouth  man  who  later  served  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State.  In  1791,  the  Rev.  Seth  Hart’s  parish  included  Salem  and  Woodbury 
also,  extending  thence  to  Wallingford  and  North  Haven.  He  likewise  was  a  Yale 
man,  born  in  Berlin.  He  owned  considerable  land  around  St.  John’s  Church,  part 
of  which  became  the  site  of  the  present  rectory.  St.  John’s  today  is  on  the  corner 
of  West  Main  and  Leavenworth  streets  where  the  first  structure  was  consecrated  in 
1795  as  successor  to  the  original  church  building.  The  Rev.  Alexander  V.  Gris¬ 
wold  became  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Tillotson  Bronson  (Brown  University, 
1813)  left  to  edit  the  Churchman’s  Magazine,  published  in  New  Haven,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  became  the  head  of  the  Episcopal  Academy  in  Cheshire.  Dr.  Bronson’s  sue- 
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cessor  in  Waterbury  was  Virgil  H.  Barber,  who  made  his  pupils  and  his  family 
converse  in  Latin,  going  in  1817  to  Rome  to  become  a  Jesuit  priest. 

Mr.  Barber’s  father  was  the  Rev.  Daniel  Barber  of  Simsbury  who  in  1827,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one,  published  in  Washington  the  Pamphlet  History  of  My  Own 
Times ,  containing  extracts  from  his  Revolutionary  diary  which  were  used  in  John 
W.  Barber’s  noted  Connecticut  Historical  Collections ,  published  in  1830  in  New 
Haven  by  Durrie  and  Peck,  after  the  author  had  covered  nearly  every  town  in  the 
State  on  foot,  making  scores  of  pencil  sketches  which  today  are  very  helpful  wood 
cuts.  Daniel  Barber  also  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

Against  this  kind  of  a  situation,  more  or  less  similar  throughout  the  rapidly 
developing  conditions  around  the  State,  the  few  hold-over  pamphleteers  had  not 
much  effect.  The  people  had  come  to  a  land  of  a  freedom  which  they  proceeded 
to  exercise.  That  Federal-service  veteran,  Governor  Wolcott,  had  been  influenced 
as  much  by  the  changes  around  the  country,  previously  touched  upon,  as  by  the 
tense  local  situation,  when  he  had  changed  from  Federalist  to  the  anti-Federalist  or 
“republican”  party  (vicariously  called  “democratic”)  leading  on  to  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution,  but  with  simple  Congregationalism,  with  some  Methodist  intermingling, 
still  predominant.  The  Episcopal  was  long  to  be  considered  rather  the  aristocratic 
sect;  the  original  and  less  formal  Congregationalists,  followed  by  the  Methodists 
and  Baptists,  were  the  bone  and  sinew,  being  more  reminiscent  of  the  fathers  in 
New  England’s  Israel.  Wolcott  had  made  emphatic  break  with  tradition  when  he 
had  invited  an  Episcopal  rector,  Harry  Croswell  of  the  strong  Trinity  Church  of 
New  Haven,  to  fly  in  the  face  of  most  revered  tradition  and  preach  the  Governor’s 
installation  sermon. 

The  Governor  had  been  listened  to  respectfully  when  he  said:  “So  highly  do 
the  public  prize  their  privileges  that  they  have  sometimes  ascribed  to  unfriendly 
motives  towards  particular  sects  or  denominations  such  regulations  as  were  sincerely 
intended  to  secure  an  equality  of  rights  to  every  portion  of  the  community.  When¬ 
ever  the  public  mind  appears  to  be  considerably  agitated  on  these  subjects,  prudence 
requires  that  the  Legislature  should  review  its  measures,  and  by  reasonable  explana¬ 
tions  or  modifications  of  the  law,  restore  public  confidence  and  tranquility.” 

Mr.  Croswell,  after  participating  in  the  military  parade  and  the  customary  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  clergy,  clad  all  in  his  priestly  apparel,  said  that  if  he  appeared  “to 
entertain  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  blending  too  closely  the  civil  and  religious  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  community;  or  if  it  shall  be  found  that  I  am  more  ambitious  to  fulfill 
my  obligations  as  a  minister  of  Christ  than  to  offer  the  incense  of  flattery  to  any 
sect  or  denomination  of  men;  I  trust  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I 
act  under  the  influence  of  a  solemn  sense  of  duty.  .  .  .  Let  us  not  give  any  reason¬ 
able  cause  for  suspicion  that  our  influence  is  exerted  in  those  political  questions  by 
which  the  community  is  unhappily  divided.”  His  listeners  apparently  felt  that 
national  conditions  demanded  more  solidity  of  governmental  purpose  in  this  “Con¬ 
stitution  State.”  What  was  essential  was  more  solidity  in  both  Congregational  and 
Episcopal  factions.  In  further  demonstration  of  this  was  the  appearance  of  a  few 
more  pamphlets,  which  found  themselves  outmoded.  There  were  matters  of  import 
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other  than  ‘‘lay  ordination.”  In  the  valleys  of  the  Thames,  Connecticut  and  Nauga¬ 
tuck  rivers,  say  nothing  of  New  Haven,  education  was  one  of  them. 

Cheshire  Academy  was  not  the  only  effort  the  Episcopalians  had  made.  It  is 
to  be  recalled  at  this  point  that  it  was  in  1820  that  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Church  had  decreed  a  general  theological  seminary  in  New  York.  When  it  did  not 
meet  with  acclaim  it  was  moved  to  New  Haven  where  the  atmosphere  was  more 
classical  if  not  more  Anglican.  Bishop  Brownell  had  moved  from  Hartford  to  New 
Haven  to  be  an  instructor,  believing  earnestly  in  the  undertaking.  He  himself  had 
wrestled  with  educational  problems  in  his  youth,  starting  out  to  be  a  Presbyterian 
minister  and  changing  his  allegiance  from  that  to  the  Anglican.  But  not  receiving 
financial  support,  the  seminary  moved  back  to  New  York  where  it  ever  after  pros¬ 
pered.  In  the  petition  for  the  charter  for  Washington  College,  the  clause  had  been 
emphasized  which  read :  “We  do  not  ask  for  any  exclusive  privileges,  but  we  desire 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  other  denominations  of  Christians.” 

When  his  health  failed  while  officiating  as  president,  and  Washington  College 
had  become  Trinity  in  1843,  two  years  after  he  had  relinquished  his  presidential 
duties  to  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  he  welcomed  the  election  of  President  Williams 
to  the  office  of  assistant  bishop  in  1851,  retaining  his  higher  office  till  1865.  Bishop 
Williams  had  gone  to  Middletown  when  the  theological  department  of  the  college 
removed  there  and  was  incorporated  in  1854  as  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School — 
changing  to  New  Haven  in  1928  to  become  affiliated  with  the  great  university  on 
the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  Bishop’s  Berkeley’s  coming  to  New  England. 

In  further  noting  the  blending  of  sects  and  educational  interests  in  the  early 
State,  and  in  confuting  the  notion  that  there  was  deep-seated  intolerance  it  may  be 
said  that  there  was  no  more  romantic  figure  than  that  of  Bishop  George  Berkeley, 
whose  conduct  did  much  to  close  the  gap  between  the  strict,  “blue”  Congregation- 
alists  and  the  insistent  followers  of  the  Church  of  England,  however  much  that  fact 
is  fading  from  memory  today.  Born  in  Ireland  in  1685,  of  humble  origin,  Ber¬ 
keley  had  followed  Dean  Swift  through  Dublin’s  Trinity  College,  seeking  to  for¬ 
mulate  his  somewhat  sensational  theory  of  absolute  idealism.  Largely  due  to  the 
incoherence  of  the  era,  in  1728  he  was  dean  of  Derry,  but  practically  exiled  as  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Indians  in  Rhode  Island,  and  for  six  years  had  tried  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  ninety-six  acres  of  farm  land  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  buy  near  New¬ 
port.  Queen  Anne  had  given  him  financial  aid,  but  in  the  succeeding  years  of  the 
crown’s  dormancy,  matters  went  by  “sixes  and  sevens,”  including  the  plans  of 
many  to  migrate  to  the  Bermudas.  Inspired  by  these,  Berkeley  had  bought  a  large 
quantity  of  books  and  paraphernalia  for  establishing  a  college  on  the  islands.  After 
six  years  in  Rhode  Island,  conditions  were  such  that  he  could  return  to  England 
peacefully  and  accept  the  position  of  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Among  his  writings  of 
the  hour  were  his  oft-quoted  verses  beginning,  “Westward  the  course  of  empire 
takes  its  way.”* 

♦Suggestive  of  Samuel  Daniels,  in  the  early  1600’s: 

What  worlds  in  the  yet  unformed  Occident 
May  come  refined  with  accents  that  are  ours. 
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But  the  college  plan  having  been  abandoned,  he  gave  the  Newport  farm  to  Yale, 
together  with  books  for  both  Yale  and  Harvard,  and  sundry  other  valuable  belong¬ 
ings.  Congregational  Yale’s  first  opportunity  to  commemorate  the  Bishop’s  thought¬ 
fulness  was  in  1800,  when  the  corporation  gave  his  name  to  the  building  then  erected, 
later  known  as  “North  Middle,”  of  the  old  “Brick  Row.”  The  name  has  been  per¬ 
petuated  in  certain  scholarships  and  otherwise  honored,  there  and  at  Trinity.  Yale’s 
Divinity  School  had  not  begun  to  take  shape  till  1755,  when  Naphthali  Daggett  was 
made  the  first  professor  of  it.  Trinity’s  theological  courses  were  established  in 
1851  during  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  and  the  school,  with  liberal 
endowment,  and  Bishop  Williams  as  dean,  was  transferred  to  a  building  prepared 
for  it  in  Middletown,  with  the  corporate  name  of  Berkeley  in  1854,  as  stated.  Con¬ 
necticut’s  leadership  in  the  organization  of  the  church  in  America  and  its  will  to 
maintain  the  high  standards  of  citizenship  in  education  and  social  service  is  univer¬ 
sally  recognized.  As  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  may  be  said  that  in  no  way 
has  it  been  more  blessed  than  in  the  choice  of  its  bishops. 

To  return  to  the  immediate  situation  in  Hartford :  The  local  Episcopalians  had 
had  a  harder  road  to  travel  than  those  in  the  Waterbury  section,  where  conditions 
have  been  taken  as  typical.  The  Hartford  devotees  had  bought  land  and  laid  foun¬ 
dations  for  a  church  on  Main  Street  near  where  Church  Street  soon  after  was  to 
be  cut  through.  In  an  hour  of  despair  they  had  sold  the  land,  but  it  was  restored 
to  them  by  the  court  after  a  defect  in  the  sale  had  been  found.  In  illustration  of  the 
personalities  of  the  hour  it  is  related  that  the  parishioner  who  laid  the  corner  stone 
of  the  building  pronounced :  “I  lay  this  stone  for  foundation  of  an  Episcopal 
church,  and  Sam  Talcott  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.”  Noah 
Webster,  Jr.,  contributed  to  the  fund  three-dollars’  worth  of  Webster  spelling 
books.  Building  was  slow,  consecration  not  coming  till  1801,  in  the  rectorship  of 
the  Rev.  Menzier  Raymond.  The  dimensions  were  ninety  feet  by  forty-four,  with 
a  steeple  and  a  “governor’s  pew.” 

The  present  brownstone  edifice  and  cathedral,  south  side  of  the  present  Church 
Street,  facing  Main,  was  built  after  the  design  of  the  eminent  Ithiel  Town  (native 
of  Thompson)  who  also  was  the  architect  of  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum  in  Hart¬ 
ford  and  of  the  old  State  House  and  Center  (Congregational)  and  Trinity  churches 
on  New  Haven’s  historic  green.  The  building  was  consecrated  in  1829,  when  Bishop 
Clark,  in  the  absence  of  Bishop  Brownell,  said :  “In  our  day  churches  have  been 
erected  which  far  surpass  this  building  in  splendor  and  grandeur  of  design;  but 
none  there  are  as  far  in  advance  of  Trinity  Church,  Hartford,  as  this  was  of  all 
others  that  existed  at  the  date  of  its  consecration.”  This  was  before  the  present 
tower  had  been  added,  chimes  put  in  and  more  space  provided  by  the  Goodwin 
family  and  other  benefactors.  It  first  became  the  cathedral  when  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Chauncey  Bunce  Brewster,  of  Windham  birth,  Yale,  1868,  was  consecrated  Bishop 
in  1899 — to  become  emeritus  on  the  succession  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Budlong, 
coadjutor,  to  the  office  in  1934.  Bishop  Brewster’s  brother  is  Bishop  of  Maine. 
Before  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  four  of  the  rectors  of  Trinity  had 
become  bishops  in  other  states. 
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A  second  parish,  St.  John’s,  developed  in  1841,  with  four  more  to  follow  by  the 
turn  of  the  century,  namely:  Trinity,  1859;  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  1866; 
St.  James’s,  1868;  Grace,  1868;  of  Congregational,  including  the  originals  of 
1636  and  1670,  there  were  eight. 

With  an  ideal  site  in  view,  all  things  worked  together  for  establishing  the  Epis¬ 
copal  college.  The  site  was  the  once  wolf-infested  hill  just  across  Little  River  from 
what  was  becoming  the  center  of  the  town.  By  June,  1824,  Seabury  and  Jarvis  halls 


TRINITY  COLLEGE,  WHEN  LOCATED  ON  SITE  OF  PRESENT  CAPITOL 


of  brownstone  were  going  up,  Bishop  Brownell  meantime  teaching  in  town  rooms 
that  had  been  made  available.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  and  inventor  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  designed  the  hall,  and 
Samuel  Willard,  of  Boston,  architect  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  the  dormitory. 
The  bishop  was  made  president  by  election  in  1824.  On  his  faculty  he  had  such 
men  as  the  Rev.  George  W.  Doane,  later  Bishop  of  New  Jersey;  Horatio  Hicock 
in  political  economy — the  first  chair  of  the  kind  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Rev. 
Horatio  Potter,  later  the  distinguished  Bishop  of  New  York.  No  provision  was 
made  for  theological  or  other  instruction  except  political  economy,  for  which  the 
field  was  fertile.  The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  F.  Jarvis  gave  the  use  of  his  great  library,  sec¬ 
ond  in  New  England  only  to  that  of  Harvard,  and  enriched  with  an  all-world  col¬ 
lection  of  art  and  precious  relics. 
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Contributions  were  being  solicited  in  England.  In  ten  years  donations  amounted 
to  $100,000,  including  $11,500  from  the  State.  The  Bishop,  commemorated  in  a 
later  generation  by  a  statue  on  the  campus,  resigned  the  presidency  in  1831,  to 
give  all  his  time  to  his  diocesan  duties,  retaining  the  office  of  chancellor  till  his 
death  in  1865.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wheaton  succeeded  him. 

When  it  was  voted  to  build  the  new  single  capitol  in  Hartford,  this  being  pre¬ 
eminently  the  site,  the  State’s  offer  of  $600,000  was  accepted  and  a  new  site  of 
eighty  acres,  a  mile  to  the  south,  but  still  on  the  high  bluff  with  its  wide  western 
view,  was  happily  chosen.  Gothic  plans  were  secured  from  William  Burgess  in 
England,  by  President  Jackson,  for  four  quadrangles.  In  1914  Northam  Hall  with 
its  towers  completed  the  western  range,  gift  of  Colonel  Charles  H.  Northam,  of 
Hartford,  who  also  left  a  large  legacy.  J.  P.  Morgan,  of  Hartford  and  New 
York,  gave  the  administration  and  library  building  in  memory  of  Bishop  Williams; 
William  Gwynn  Mather,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  chapel,  which  is  considered  by 
many  the  finest  example  of  Gothic  in  America,  together  with  the  carillon  in  the 
tower.  And  Bishop  Seabury’s  mitre  holds  reverential  place  in  the  institution,  over 
which  the  Rev.  Remsen  Brinckerhoff  Ogilbv  now  presides. 

In  1829  the  Methodist  Episcopalians,  progressing  quietly  and  peacefully,  found 
college  building  ready  to  hand,  comparatively  speaking.  If  back-country  they 
sometimes  were  called  “shouting  Methodists”  because  of  the  earnestness  of  their 
meetings,  there  was  naught  invidious  in  the  term  and  they  were  intensely  devoted 
to  simple  application  of  the  Scriptures  without  aid  of  a  prayer  book  or  what  they 
considered  “popish”  or  “highbrow”  use  of  robes  by  the  clergy.  With  presiding 
elder  and  periodical  coirvocations  they  administered  their  government  in  a  way  to 
locate  and  relocate  their  clergy  somewhat  on  the  army  principle,  changing  their 
ministers  from  place  to  place  in  circuits  as  their  elders  deemed  most  advantageous 
to  the  cause. 

To  them  it  was  to  come,  following  closely  after  the  Episcopalians  but  without 
their  wealth  or  tradition,  to  establish  the  State’s  third  college.  By  the  principles 
of  Whitefield  and  of  the  Wesleys  in  England  and  by  the  Sunday  school  ideas  of 
Raikes  of  Rochester  at  the  opening  of  the  century — marking  the  beginnings  of  pop¬ 
ular  education — a  college  was  preeminently  desirable.  Laban  Clark,  presiding  elder 
of  the  New  Haven  District,  knew  the  somewhat  limited  means  as  well  as  the  aspi¬ 
rations  of  his  followers  and  welcomed  the  sight  of  two  good  stone  buildings  in 
Middletown,  which  were  being  abandoned. 

It  seems  that,  in  1825,  Captain  Alden  Partridge,  who  had  been  superintendent  at 
the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  had  sought  to  establish  what  was  to  become  the 
American  Literary,  Scientific  and  Military  Academy,  and  having  aroused  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  Middletown  people,  had  secured  the  necessary  local  cooperation  to  build 
these  structures.  Difficulty  in  securing  a  charter  caused  him,  in  1829,  to  remove 
the  institution  to  Norwich,  Vermont.  Presiding  Elder  Clark  offered  to  be  one  of 
ten  to  purchase  the  property  so  admirably  located  for  the  purpose  the  Methodist 
Episcopalians  had  in  mind.  The  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  New  England  Con- 
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ference  in  connection  with  Middletown  citizens  and  the  property  secured  for  about 
$33>00°.  conditionally  that  it  be  used  only  for  college  purposes,  and  that  there  be 
an  endowment  of  $40,000,  the  institution,  in  charge  of  the  chosen  trustees,  to  be 
known  as  Wesleyan  University — the  first  of  its  denomination  now  existing  in 
America. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Wilbur  Fisk,  students  of  both  sexes  began  to  be 
admitted  in  1831.  The  college  soon  had  inaugurated  a  scientific  course,  and  in 
twenty  years,  during  the  presidency  of  Augustus  W.  Smith,  had  raised  an  endow¬ 
ment  fund  of  $100,000.  The  first  graduate  to  be  chosen  president  was  Joseph 
Cummings ;  Isaac  Rich  gave  a  large  library  building ;  an  observatory,  a  memorial 
chapel,  and  the  Orange  Judd  Hall  of  Natural  Science,  costing  $100,000,  came  in 
regular  order,  to  be  followed  by  appreciative  gifts,  like  those  from  George  I.  Seney 
and  Daniel  Ayres,  further  to  realize  the  dreams  of  the  founders.  During  the 
presidency  of  William  A.  Shanklin,  beginning  in  1909,  the  university’s  endowment 
was  increased  by  another  million  dollars. 

Attendance  was  limited  to  men  in  1912,  the  year  when  a  women’s  college  at 
New  London  was  chartered,  Harriet  U.  Allyn  having  given  a  large  sum,  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  $150,000  in  subscriptions,  and  a  million  dollars  from  Morton  F. 
Plant,  of  New  London.  Dr.  F.  H.  Sykes  was  the  first  president. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

Humanitarianism 

Character  of  Founders,  Illustrated  in  Establishing  Seminary  Foundation, 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  Care  for  the  Afflicted, 
Hospitals  for  Veterans,  Homes  for  Orphans — Many  of  National  Repute. 


Thus  in  the  1830’s  the  perils  to  the  principles  of  the  Fundamental  Orders  were 
being  met.  And  that  is  the  matter  of  prime  importance.  Despite  what  has  been 
printed,  even  in  the  tercentennial  year,  about  the  controversial  aspects  and  the 
alleged  obstinacy  and  intolerance  of  religious  descendants  of  the  founders,  there  is 
world-applauded  evidence  on  every  hand  that  the  original  principles  were  being 
adhered  to  and  applied  to  the  perilous  situation  with  an  effect  conspicuous  for  the 
State  and  Nation  today.  Vital  words  in  the  very  preamble  of  the  Fundamental 
Orders,  sometimes  overlooked,  are : 

“And  well  knowing  where  a  people  are  gathered  together  the  word  of 
God  requires  that  to  maintain  the  peace  and  union  of  such  a  people  there 
should  be  an  orderly  and  peaceable  government  established  according  to  God 
to  order  and  dispose  of  the  affairs  of  the  people  at  all  seasons  as  occasion 
shall  require,  do  therefore  associate  and  conjoin  ourselves  to  be  as  one  pub¬ 
lic  state  or  commonwealth,  and  do  for  ourselves  and  our  successors  and  such 
as  shall  be  adjoined  to  us  at  any  time  hereafter  enter  into  combination  and 
confederation  together  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  liberty  and  purity  of  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  which  we  now  possess,  as  also  the  discipline  of  the 
churches  which  according  to  the  truth  of  the  said  gospel  is  now  practiced 
amongst  us,  as  also  in  the  civil  affairs  to  be  guided  and  governed  according 
to  such  rules  and  orders  and  decrees  as  shall  be  made,  ordered  and  decreed.” 

It  can  be  said  obiter  dictum  that  the  clearest  facts  in  the  building  of  free  gov¬ 
ernment  never  were  more  essential  than  in  the  present  hour  with  its  normally  impos¬ 
ing  Federal  blending  of  races  and  nationalities.  By  one  of  those  incidents  as  of 
mere  “chance,”  we  have  seen,  the  State’s  motto  became:  “He  who  brought  us  over 
will  maintain  us,”  meaning  that  the  character  of  the  founders  and  those  associating 
would  carry  on,  as  it  did,  has  and  does  if  human  incidents  no  longer  are  perverted. 
Other  would-be  democracies  had  been  wrecked  and  still  others  were  to  be  wrecked 
unto  this  day,  only  a  century  later.  It  may  well  be  said  that  the  principles  of  the 
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Fundamental  Orders  had  been  strained,  but  they  were  coming  through  triumphant. 
Separation  of  church  and  state  by  the  Constitution  of  1818  had  caused  no  alarm  in 
comparison  with  that  over  the  moral  laxity  following  the  wave  of  French  infidelity 
and  the  recent  war,  say  nothing  of  the  bluntness  of  the  “New  Lights”  or  “Sep¬ 
aratists,”  but,  thanks  to  the  many,  staunch  by  inheritance  to  the  principles  of  the 
Fundamental  Orders,  all  was  moving  toward  the  right  end.  Outstanding  proof 
thereof  is  manifest  in  religious  and  semi-religious  institutions  today,  dating  from 
this  period  or  the  earlier  one  of  1700. 

First,  to  take  the  one  dating  wholly  from  this  period,  the  Hartford  Seminary 
Foundation.  At  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Perkins,  of  West  Hartford, 
thirty-six  Congregational  ministers  foregathered  at  his  house,  September  10,  1833, 
to  discuss  the  situation.  Ever  since  Jonathan  Edwards’s  Great  Awakening  there 
had  been  plenty  of  bickering  among  the  churches — just  now  the  “New  Haven 
divinity”  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  of  Yale — often  to  the  exclusion  of  biblical 
teachings ;  spreading  the  Gospel  would  be  more  nearly  to  the  point ;  there  were 
fundamental  principles  applicable  for  all  workers  for  morality  and  mutuality  with¬ 
out  regard  to  town,  State,  or  any  other  confines.  What  with  new  theories  springing 
up  and  being  ventilated  in  public  print,  there  was  danger  from  the  upsetting  and 
from  a  lack  of  evangelism.  Dr.  Perkins,  himself  a  voluminous  writer  and  one  of 
the  first  of  home  missionaries,  had  been  a  teacher  of  divinity  students. 

A  Calvinistic  Union  was  felt  to  be  the  first  requirement,  however  incomplete 
such  conclusion  is  known  to  have  been.  Their  real  motives,  worked  out  after  their 
own  inner  dissensions,  mingling  with  those  of  new  institutions,  were  to  achieve 
their  actual  purpose  as  future  generations,  far  better  than  the  proponents  were  to 
conceive  them.  The  Pastoral  Union  in  Calvinistic  philosophy,  soon  to  be  known 
as  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut,  they  were  to  establish  at  present  South 
Windsor,  very  near  the  site  of  Jonathan  Edwards’s  birthplace,  with  sixteen  students 
under  three  professors,  but  without  much  drawing  power.  Funds  lacking,  faculty 
and  students  had  to  plant  and  cultivate  their  own  crops  for  sustenance,  and  that  was 
possible  only  in  the  summer.  Dr.  Bennett  Tyler  sat  in  the  presidential  chair  and 
Dr.  Jonathan  Coggswell  and  Professor  William  Thompson  were  the  teachers. 

A  gift  of  $11,000  from  Miss  Rachel  Waldo,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in 
1839,  and  other  legacies  coming  in,  it  became  possible  to  build  an  imposing,  pil¬ 
lared  Ionic  structure  quite  noticeable  on  the  landscape  for  years,  but  eventually 
somewhat  cramped  for  the  students  who  began  to  come.  Running  expenses  had  to 
be  met  by  private  contributions,  none  too  easy  to  render,  but  indicative  of  the  spirit 
of  a  cause  sure  to  win  among  a  people  like  these.  It  became  possible  to  endow  a 
second  professorship  with  a  legacy  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Buckley,  of  Wethers¬ 
field,  and  a  third  through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Asahel  Nettleton.  New  England’s 
religious  quarterly,  The  Christian  Spectator,  had  upheld  the  “New  Haven  Divinity,” 
but  men  like  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Governor  John  Cotton  Smith  and  Dr.  Ebenezer 
Porter,  president  of  Andover  Seminary,  opposed  it  as  contrary  to  the  Biblical  prin¬ 
ciples  of  regeneration. 

Professor  Thompson  introduced  a  purely  classical  school  in  1853,  for  which 
there  was  scarcely  room.  The  general  atmosphere  was  depressing.  It  was  a  beau- 
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tiful  place  for  assemblages  in  summer,  only  it  was  rather  off  the  beaten  path,  some 
two  miles  from  Hartford,  across  the  Connecticut.  A  few  more  donations  were 
received,  but  the  number  of  students  was  decreasing.  The  founders  wisely  had 
guarded  against  the  peril  of  “perversion”  or  “consecrated  funds,”  going  so  far  as 
not  to  have  a  self-perpetuating  corporation,  but  rather  a  board  of  trustees  chosen 
by  the  Pastoral  Union  from  those  agreeing  with  the  creed  of  the  institute,  thereby 
maintaining  close  touch  with  the  churches.  Overtures  had  been  made  to  Yale  with 
the  response  that  Yale  would  have  to  wait  “till  Providence  should  seem  to  dictate.” 
The  contemporaneous  success  of  the  Episcopalian  and  Methodist  Episcopal  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  was  not  allowed  to  disturb  the  faithful  and  persistent  group. 

The  Pastoral  Union,  more  and  more  convinced  that  they  were  doing  work  that 
was  essential,  in  the  true  spirit  of  original  Connecticut,  struggled  on.  In  the  last 
year  of  the  Civil  War,  Yale  was  ready  to  reopen  negotiations,  but  it  was  then  too 
late,  for  there  was  a  silver  lining  to  their  clouds;  they  could  have  the  use  of  the 
former  Daniel  Wadsworth  residence  and  eventually  other  houses  near  it  on  Mr. 
Hooker’s  former  “Minister’s  Lane,”  now  Prospect  Street,  and  were  to  receive  lib¬ 
eral  gifts  from  Hartford  men,  the  most  munificent  being  that  of  James  B.  Hosmer, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  for  founding  a  profes¬ 
sorship  and  for  building  an  all-sufficient  $100,000  structure  on  Broad  Street,  not 
far  from  the  mansion  of  Charles  Sigourney  on  Asylum  Hill. 

Not  the  development  of  the  Pastoral  Union  (now  to  become  the  Hartford  The¬ 
ological  Seminary)  alone,  but  the  proffer  from  Yale  is  most  confirmatory  evidence, 
historically,  of  the  achievement  of  perpetuating  what  was  best  in  the  church  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  founders  of  free  government. 

All  New  England  was  interested.  Richard  Bond,  of  Boston  Highlands,  gave 
liberally;  Joseph  Carew,  late  of  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  established  the 
Carew  lecture  course;  friends  in  other  New  England  States  provided  scholarships; 
Roland  Mather,  a  local  banker,  was  generous,  and  Newton  Case,  of  the  foremost 
printing  establishment,  built  a  fine  library  and  provided  the  books  for  what  ever 
since  has  been  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  this  part  of  the  country,  worked  up 
largely  by  the  efficiency  of  a  librarian  who  is  still  in  charge  of  it,  Charles  Snow 
Thayer.  A  well-equipped  gymnasium  met  the  physical  needs  of  the  students  better 
than  the  seventy  acres  of  land  hitherto  open  to  them,  together  with  a  carpenter’s 
workshop,  in  South  Windsor.  Dean  William  Thompson  said  of  the  seminary  in 
1886:  “Of  those  who  have  studied  at  this  institution,  a  larger  proportion  than  of 
those  connected  with  any  other  Congregational  seminary  in  the  country  have  entered 
home  and  foreign  fields.”  He  added,  as  though  to  confirm  the  point  here  being  made 
about  the  tracing  of  the  thread  from  the  days  of  Hooker  and  Ludlow :  “The  theo¬ 
logical  position  of  the  seminary  is  Calvinistic,  and  in  harmony  with  the  accredited 
formularies  of  New  England  Congregationalism.” 

Mr.  Case,  who  had  come  to  Hartford  as  a  farm  boy,  had  learned  the  copper¬ 
plate  process  of  printing  and,  with  E.  D.  Tiffany,  had  established  the  firm  so  long 
known  and  still  known  as  Case,  Lockwood  and  Brainard  (Leverett  Brainard).  He 
retired  in  1875,  having  spent,  as  President  Chester  D.  Hartranft  expressed  it, 
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“untold  thousands”  in  collections  for  the  library.  Dr.  Hartranft,  brother  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  Civil  War  Governor,  had  come  to  the  faculty  in  1878,  and  was  president 
till  1903,  when  he  went  to  Wolfenbiittell  to  further  his  researches  relative  to 
Schwenkfeld,  the  1520  worker  for  a  democratic  system  of  church  government, — 
the  first  dim  glimpse  of  the  idea  which  Hooker  was  to  work  out.  Early  in  the 
doctor’s  presidency  he  found  that  conditions  had  been  so  shaped  that  the  idea 
could  be  carried  out  by  associating  other  schools  with  the  seminary,  as  closely 
related  entities,  to  train  men  and  women  for  fields  of  Christian  service  other  than 
the  ministry  in  the  common  understanding  of  that  word. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William 


Douglas  Mackenzie,  of  Scot¬ 
tish  descent,  born  in  South 
Africa,  graduate  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Gottingen,  professor  in  Chi¬ 
cago  Theological  Seminary, 
succeeded  Dr.  Hartranft, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Melanc- 
thon  W.  Jacobus,  graduate 
and  trustee  of  Princeton, 
accepted  the  deanship  of 
what  was  to  be  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  wide  national  and 
international  repute.  In  1902 
the  “School  of  Religious 
Education,”  founded  in 
Springfield  in  1885,  re¬ 
moved  to  Hartford  to  be 
associated  with  the  semi¬ 
nary,  and  in  1911  the  School 
of  Missions  was  organized, 
marking  the  second  step  in 
the  organized  progress  to¬ 
ward  fitting  students  for 
various  forms  of  Christian 
service.  To  preserve  inde¬ 
pendence  in  functioning,  the  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation  was  incorporated  in 
1913,  merging  the  school  of  religious  pedagogy  for  both  sexes  and  the  theological 
seminary  “in  the  nature  of  an  interdenominational  university  of  religion,”  withal 
for  the  promotion  of  the  social  welfare  of  mankind,  to  train  for  the  missionary  field, 
and  to  prosecute  scholarly  research  in  the  fields  of  knowledge.  Each  school  has  its 
own  faculty,  curriculum  and  body  of  students,  cooperating  by  interchange  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  missionary  course  enjoys  the  assistance  of  Trinity  College,  with  ample 
funds  from  various  denominations  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  Kennedy  School  of 
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Missions  in  honor  of  the  benefactor,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Kennedy,  of  New  York.  The  Lam- 
son  fund  is  named  after  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Lamson,  of  the  historic  First  Church 
of  Hartford.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Robbins  W.  Barstow  is  president,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rock¬ 
well  Harmon  Potter,  lately  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  is  dean  emeritus,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Irving  Husted  Berg,  nephew  of  Dr.  Hartranft,  dean. 

When  the  charter  was  obtained  in  1913  a  large  tract  of  land  was  secured  farther 
westward,  across  Little  River,  not  distant  from  historic  Nook  Farm  or  the  original 
“New  England  Literary  Colony,”  as  it  was  called,  and  the  old  homes  of  Mark 
Twain,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Charles  Dudley  Warner  and  William  Gillette. 
There  are  now  nearly  a  score  of  fine  structures.  The  first  was  Mackenzie  Hall, 
built  by  Hartford  subscriptions.  Avery  Flail  represents  a  legacy  from  Samuel  P. 
Avery,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  formerly  head  of  the  largest  art  business  in  the 
country,  vice-president  of  the  Hartford  Atheneum,  and  benefactor  of  many  art 

institutions  in  Connecticut  and  other  States,  including  the  Avery  Architectural 

* 

Library  at  Columbia.  Also  Mr.  Avery,  who  died  in  1920,  contributed  to  the  Har¬ 
vard  endowment  fund  and  founded  the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  gave  freely 
to  the  Morgan  Memorial  in  Hartford — Avery  Hall  is  named  after  him — and  Lin¬ 
coln  Memorial  University  in  Tennessee.  Hartranft  Hall  is  the  academic  building, 
and  Knight  Hall,  in  honor  of  Edward  Hooker  Knight,  former  dean  of  the  school, 
the  academic  building  of  the  School  of  Religious  Education.  The  two  residence 
buildings  are  Hosmer  and  Mackenzie.  Tyler  Hall  is  an  apartment  building  for 
married  students  without  children;  Thompson  Hall  for  missionaries  on  furlough. 
The  administration  building  will  adjoin  Avery  Hall. 

Simultaneously  with  the  humbly  developing  religious  agitation  along  lines  so 
traceable  to  Hooker  fundamentals  was  developing  another  line  which  in  its  humani- 
tarianism  was  to  command  Federal  recognition  and  support.  It  was  neither  religious 
nor  politically  fundamental,  but  it  was  hardly  less  indicative  of  the  real  character 
of  the  founders  in  the  matter  of  public  weal  in  the  advancing  years. 

This  agitation,  as  has  previously  been  touched  upon,  began  with  the  illness  of 
the  infant  daughter  of  one  of  the  so-called  “Hartford  Wits,”  Dr.  Mason  F.  Coggs- 
well.  The  malady,  spotted  fever,  in  1807,  left  her  deaf  and  by  the  age  of  ten  she 
was  mute.  The  doctor  patiently  exercised  all  his  ingenuity  to  overcome  the  evil. 
In  his  circle  of  observant  friends  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  (1787-1851). 
Born  in  Enfield,  he  had  graduated  at  Yale  in  1805,  had  attended  the  Andover  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  an(+  in  1814  had  been  licensed  to  preach. 

Few  in  America  had  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  trying  to  bestow  power  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  comprehension.  The  shadow  of  success  in  Dr.  Coggswell’s  efforts  aroused 
the  attention  of  his  associates  who  aided  him  to  go  to  France  to  look  into  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  he  had  heard  of  through  letters  from  a  friend.  On  his  return  his  fellow 
townsmen  were  so  impressed  that  in  1815  they  held  a  conference  attended  by  lead¬ 
ers  like  Ward  Woodbridge,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Strong  of  the  First  Church,  Henry 
Hudson  of  the  Courant,  General  Nathaniel  Terry  (born  in  Enfield,  Yale  1786, 
Congressman,  mayor,  president  of  the  Hartford  Bank  and,  previously,  a  founder 
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of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company),  Major  John  Caldwell,  also  a  founder  of 
that  company,  and  of  others,  including  Daniel  Wadsworth  and  Daniel  Buck,  like¬ 
wise  formost  in  general  interests.  The  result  was  ample  funds  for  Mr.  Gallaudet  to 
go  to  Europe  to  learn  all  he  could  at  the  Paris  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  founded 
in  1760  and  in  charge  of  Abbe  Secard.  Mr.  Gallaudet  returned  the  next  year, 
bringing  with  him  Laurent  Clerc,  himself  deaf  from  infancy,  one  of  the  best  instruc¬ 
tors  in  the  French  institution,  destined  to  have  a  remarkable  career  in  Connecticut. 
Already  $12,000  had  been  subscribed,  the  Legislature  had  appropriated  $5,000, 
and  a  charter  had  been  obtained — in  this  State  which  some  writers  have  described  as 
practically  purblind  in  that  period,  absorbed  in  nationally  changing  politics  and  in 
creed  conflicts. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  WEST  HARTFORD 


With  this  support  a  school  was  opened  in  a  building  on  Prospect  Street.  Sixty 
pupils  attended  the  first  year,  for  the  fame  of  the  school  had  spread  far.  In  1819 
the  Federal  government,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  allowed 
a  grant  of  23,000  acres  of  its  western  lands,  in  the  name  of  the  American  Asylum 
at  Hartford  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Persons  through¬ 
out  the  country — the  first  of  its  kind  in  America.  Generous  buildings  were  erected 
on  broad  grounds  on  Asylum  Avenue  in  1821,  the  street  and  the  gradually  sloping 
hill  so  near  the  center  receiving  their  name  therefrom,  and,  under  government  char¬ 
ter,  were  opened  for  pupils  from  all  states  which  would  appropriate  therefor. 
After  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  in  which  several  of  the  promoters  of 
the  school  had  been  deeply  interested,  had  bought  the  outgrown  buildings  and 
replaced  them  with  its  own  fine  large  structures,  the  school  secured  just  over  the 
West  Hartford  line  still  better  adapted  location  for  its  increasing  obligations  as  a 
national  institution  and  constructed  what  was  considered  the  most  complete  organi¬ 
zation  of  its  kind  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  generously  endowed,  well  manned  and 
favored  by  having  a  board  to  be  chosen  to  which  is  a  distinct  honor. 
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Mr.  Gallaudet  was  continued  in  office  till  his  strength  failed  in  1830,  adding  to 
his  duties  that  of  training  teachers  for  his  own  staff  and  to  go  to  similar  schools 
around  the  country.  In  1888,  by  vote  of  a  convention  of  grateful  deaf-mutes,  a 
statue  was  unveiled  in  Washington  representing  him  teaching  Dr.  Coggswell’s 
daughter.  One  of  his  pupils  had  become  his  wife.  Of  their  children,  two  of  his 
sons  followed  in  his  footsteps  in  Connecticut  and  in  other  states.  The  elder  of 
them,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  after  graduating  at  Trinity  College,  was  called  to 
be  instructor  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  married  one  of  his  pupils 
and  in  1852  founded  the  Church  Mission  for  Deaf  Mutes,  and  the  home  for  the 
aged  and  infirm,  in  connection  with  the  mission  which  bears  his  name. 

In  1864  Congress  established  in  Washington  Gallaudet  College,  with  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet’s  younger  son,  Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  as  president.  The  institution  having 
been  named  after  the  father,  the  statue  of  him  stands  on  the  college  lawn.  England’s 
government,  which  had  consulted  with  him  in  its  own  work  for  the  deaf,  rendered 
him  honors,  and  the  French  government  awarded  him  the  cross  of  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  Both  Trinity  and  Yale  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.  He  was  president  of  the  American  Instuctors  of  the  Deaf,  which  he  organ¬ 
ized,  till  his  death  in  1917. 

Laurent  Clerc,  of  the  original  school,  was  retired  on  a  pension  in  1857,  after 
forty-seven  years’  service.  The  successors  of  the  elder  Gallaudet  as  executive 
officer  have  been  Lewis  Weld,  1830-53;  the  Rev.  William  W.  Turner  to  1863; 
Collins  Stone  to  1870;  Edward  C.  Stone  to  1878;  Job  Williams  to  1913;  Frank  R. 
Wheeler  to  1935,  and  Edward  B.  Boatner  since  then.  Mr.  Boatner  had  taught  in 
Gallaudet  College,  and  was  vocational  principal  at  the  New  York  School  for  the 
Deaf,  also  taking  special  courses  at  Pennsylvania  State  and  Columbia  University. 
Professor  Henry  A.  Perkins,  of  Trinity  College,  is  the  president  of  the  institution, 
which  no  longer  carries  the  name  of  “asylum,”  in  which  fact  lies  evidence  of  what 
has  been  done ;  the  word  “mute”  no  longer  applies  to  the  graduates  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  thanks  to  the  work  of  the  instructors  and  to  the  devices  of  men  like  Alexander 
Graham  Bell ;  practically  all  acquire  the  power  of  vocal  expression.  The  name 
today  is  the  American  School  at  Hartford  for  the  Deaf.  The  school  has  its  print 
shop,  its  cabinet-making  department,  its  studio,  its  dancing  classes,  its  football  and 
other  teams,  its  typing  and  culinary  rooms,  its  theatre,  its  potato  fields  and  gardens, 
and  its  boy  scouts  and  girl  scouts. 

In  this  remarkable  formative  period  of  humanitarianism  and  science — and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  contrast  with  emphasis  by  occasional  pamphleteers  upon  intolerance 
and  creed  dissensions — still  another  Connecticut  development,  to  become  national  in 
its  appeal,  is  to  be  cited.  It  is  that  which  originally  was  called  the  Hartford  Retreat, 
and  in  modern  times  the  Neuro-Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital  of  the  Hartford 
Retreat,  Dr.  C.  Charles  Burlingame  physician-in-chief.  It  owes  its  origin  in  1822 
to  Dr.  Eli  Todd,  of  Farmington.  He  was  of  New  Haven  birth  (1769)  and  of  the 
family  by  that  name,  members  of  which  became  distinguished  in  New  England 
educational,  religious  and  literary  work.  After  graduation  at  Yale  in  1787  he  had 
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gained  high  rank  among  the  doctors  of  the  State  and  had  made  a  careful  survey 
of  the  matter  of  pure  mental  aberration,  intoxicants  purely  and  scientifically  aside. 
It  was  a  fertile  field  for  him  at  a  time  when  criminals  and  paupers,  looked  after  by 
the  towns  themselves,  were  crowded  into  poor-house  or  jail  somewhat  indiscrim¬ 
inately,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  communities  morally  and  financially.  At 
a  State  medical  convention  he  presented  his  findings  so  forcefully  that  he  was 
appointed  on  a  committee  composed  of  himself,  Thomas  Miner  and  Samuel  B. 
Woodward.  The  Connecticut  State  Medical  Society  lent  its  support  financially  and 
morally.  Bishop  Brownell  took  a  deep  interest,  the  Legislature  granted  a  charter 
and  an  appropriation  of  $5,000.  The  sightly  Ira  Todd  farm  in  Hartford  was 
bought  and,  with  the  supervision  of  the  Bishop,  there  was  erected  a  building  which 
architecturally  as  well  as  practically  was  to  hold  its  own  even  to  this  day  when  it  is 
the  central  one  of  its  group,  at  the  corner  of  Washington  Street  and  Retreat  Avenue. 
It  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  April,  1824. 

Dr.  Todd,  who  had  been  recognized  as  the  foremost  expert  in  the  United 
States,  consented  to  serve  as  superintendent,  on  the  nominal  salary  of  $1,000  a 
year.  Dr.  Silas  Fuller,  who  also  had  made  a  study  of  the  subject,  was  his  associ¬ 
ate  and  successor.  Doctors  Amariah  Brigham,  John  S.  Butler,  E.  K.  Hunt,  W.  H. 
Rockwell,  G.  B.  Hawley,  William  Porter,  James  Denny,  C.  W.  Page,  and  White- 
field  N.  Thompson  gave  freely  of  their  services  with  results  which  won  for  the 
institution  a  wide  name  and  liberal  support,  as  a  privately  endowed  institution,  not 
conducted  for  profit.  More  buildings  were  erected  to  meet  the  special  requirements, 
including  the  lodge  which  was  given  by  Dr.  Gurdon  W.  Russell.  Committed 
neither  to  the  organic  nor  to  the  psychogenic  school  of  psychiatric  thought,  but 
rather  to  a  policy  of  providing  in  one  place  everything  physical  and  mental  which 
will  work  toward  recovery  from  affected  delicate  tissue  of  the  brain,  regardless  of 
cause  thereof,  the  institute  incorporated  the  features  of  a  country  club,  of  a  hos¬ 
pital  and  of  a  university,  with  the  present  corporate  name. 

Dr.  Todd  had  taken  the  word  “retreat”  from  the  institution  the  Quakers  had 
established  in  England  in  1796 — the  Oxford  Retreat,  where  the  method  was  to  give 
agreeable  employment  rather  than  to  use  force.  Massachusetts  had  sent  a  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Horace  Mann  to  get  ideas  from  the  Hartford  institution,  and  Dr. 
Todd  was  offered  but  declined  a  position  with  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  in  New 
York.  Of  Dr.  Todd’s  associates,  Dr.  Woodward  was  chosen  superintendent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Insane  Hospital  at  Worcester,  another  assistant  went  in  like  capacity 
to  New  Hampshire.  Dr.  J.  A.  Butler  became  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Asylum. 
Another  assistant,  Dr.  Rockwell,  went  to  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  and  Dr.  Brigham  to 
Utica,  New  York. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  the  Middletown  Asylum  and  Hartford  Retreat,  the  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  the  insane  and  “idiotic”  had  grown  from  bad  to  worse.  Towns  were 
expected  to  protect  their  inhabitants  from  perils,  but  thought  had  not  been  given 
to  helping  the  afflicted  if  they  were  of  the  poorer  class.  In  1648  Goodwife  Lamp- 
son’s  husband  was  commanded  to  put  her  somewhere  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  in 
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1699  a  law  was  passed  directing  that  the  selectmen  must  take  cognizance  and  the 
town  bear  the  expense,  in  such  cases,  unless  the  relatives  could  pay.  By  the  law  of 
1727  confinement  was  to  be  in  the  workhouse,  later  in  jail,  and  in  1786  Mary  Weed, 
of  Stratford,  deponed  that  her  husband  had  been  in  chains  for  twenty  years. 

When  in  1838  the  Legislature  learned  by  a  questionnaire  that  there  were  some 
900  insane  or  idiotic  in  the  State,  and  that  nearly  a  hundred  of  them  were  in  cells, 
it  was  found  that  land  near  the  Retreat  could  be  had  for  a  separate  institution  to 
accommodate  150  and  that  drunkards  should  be  included  as  they,  too,  were  suffer¬ 
ing  from  disease.  This  was  thirty  years  before  the  time  when  such  fact  was  recog¬ 
nized  and  acted  upon  throughout  the  Nation  by  establishing  separate  institutions  for 
inebriates.  A  committee  of  the  Legislature  in  1840  selected  a  site  in  Middletown, 
but  the  outcome  was  only  that  the  State  contracted  to  have  the  needy  cared  for  at 
Hartford  at  State  expense  of  $2  a  week.  More  buildings  were  built  in  Hartford, 
a  goodly  number  of  patients  were  discharged  cured  but  expense  was  increasing. 
Part  of  the  burden  was  transferred  to  the  towns.  By  1866  a  total  of  230  acres  was 
bought  in  Middletown  and  erection  of  buildings  begun  for  the  General  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  While  the  expense,  including  treat¬ 
ment,  became  a  serious  matter,  all  opinion  was  that  it  should  be  borne  rather  than 
have  such  a  large  number  a  menace  to  themselves  or  held  in  durance,  particularly 
inasmuch  as  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  proved  curable  if  taken  in  time,  and  the 
afflicted  became  self-supporting. 

However,  the  number  of  cases  increased  and  percentage  of  cures  decreased, 
largely  with  the  increase  in  immigration,  till  in  1903  the  Legislature  appropriated 
for  an  additional  institution,  the  Norwich  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  on  an  ideal  site 
overlooking  the  Thames,  providing  for  farm  work  as  well  as  housework  and 
mechanics.  The  percentage  of  those  of  foreign  birth  rose  rapidly  year  by  year, 
though  not  so  fast  as  in  England.  The  towns  continued  to  pay  part  of  the  expense 
for  each  patient.  Acts  of  Congress  regulating  immigration  overcame  this  some¬ 
what,  but  not  among  immigrants  from  certain  parts  of  Europe. 

Such  results  as  so  early  were  obvious  went  far  to  wipe  out  the  blot  of  pauper¬ 
ism,  imbecility  and  even  of  irreligion  around  the  State.  Orphans  had  come  in  for 
attention  as  early  as  1809,  when  the  Hartford  Female  Beneficent  Society  was  organ¬ 
ized.  Encouraged  by  the  result  for  girls,  boys  were  to  be  included  by  1831,  a 
charter  was  procured,  Mrs.  Joseph  Trumbull  was  elected  president,  a  building  on 
Washington  Street  was  given  and  equipped  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and,  with  the 
success  achieved,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  women,  a  charter  was  procured 
for  the  Hartford  Orphan  Asylum,  which  by  1878  had  a  handsome  building,  com¬ 
plete  in  every  particular  with  attractive  playgrounds,  on  Putnam  Street,  in  1878. 
In  the  present  generation  that  place  was  sold  and,  with  the  aid  of  generous  gifts 
the  present  Children’s  Village  was  established  on  Albany  and  Bloomfield  avenues, 
accommodating  also  the  Watkinson  Juvenile  Asylum  and  the  Farm  School — still 
another  institution,  founded  and  endowed  by  David  Watkinson  under  a  charter 
in  1858. 
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Samuel  G.  Goodrich  (“Peter  Parley”),  in  1810,  after  traversing  the  State  in 
the  interests  of  his  history,  had  said  of  Hartford:  “The  town  dealt  in  lumber  and 
smelt  of  molasses  and  old  Jamaica,  for  it  still  has  some  trade  with  the  West 
Indies.  It  has  a  high  tone  of  general  respectability  and  intelligence.  There  were  a 
few  merchants  and  many  shopkeepers.  A  few  dainty  patricians  still  held  them¬ 
selves  aloof.”  Another  two  years  and  he  would  have  marked  the  state  of  foreign 
war,  under  Federal  handicap,  with  the  building  of  a  Swiss-Gothic  arsenal  (still 
standing)  on  North  Main  Street,  and  soon,  in  many  of  the  towns,  the  aftermath  of 
degeneration,  but  in  every  town  of  prominence  the  developing  of  the  original  seed 
of  good  citizenship. 

Not  only  the  ministers,  like  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Strong  of  the  Hooker  church, 
who  once  had  shared  ownership  in  a  distillery,  but  people  of  ample  means  and  much 
philanthropy,  were  in  their  way  carrying  on  the  spirit  of  the  founders — of  Win- 
throp,  Davenport  and  Eaton  as  well  as  of  Hooker.  True  to  origin,  New  Haven 
was  emphasizing  the  educational  line  of  Davenport  and  the  commercial  line  of 
Eaton.  Dr.  Strong  had  seen  the  day  of  infidelity  when  his  church  had  a  member¬ 
ship  of  less  than  a  score,  and  had  been  spurred  by  the  evil  of  intemperance.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  moral  and  civic  revivals  back  in  the  1790’s,  and  after 
his  lamented  death  in  1816  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joel  Hawes,  born  in  Medway,  graduate  of 
Brown  University  and  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  had  led  a  widespread 
revival  in  New  England.  On  coming  to  Hartford,  he  wrote  to  a  friend :  “I  can  but 
feel  somewhat  disconcerted  before  these  judges,  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  and 
people  in  the  highest  grades  of  society.”  And  in  another  letter :  “They  are  intelli¬ 
gent,  dignified,  devout  and  thoughtful — fine  lawyers  and  fastidious  folks.” 

The  beginning  of  Connecticut’s  care  for  the  blind  was  practically  coincident  with 
its  care  for  the  deaf.  Earnest  research  and  investigation  in  the  early  1820’s  led  to 
furnishing  State  aid  for  education  of  the  young  at  the  Perkins  school  for  the  sight¬ 
less,  in  Boston,  but  as  benefits  did  not  seem  to  be  permanent,  a  board  was  created 
which  could  distribute  State  aid  at  any  institution  and  compel  attendance  with 
State  aid.  This  led  to  the  establishing,  in  1893,  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  and 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  with  a  three-years  course,  after  which  time  the 
pupils  should  be  provided  with  an  equipment  to  enable  them  to  make  a  living. 
Frank  E.  Cleveland  was  a  tireless  worker  in  this.  Soon  after,  the  candidates  were 
divided  between  nursery,  school  and  trades  departments.  The  nursery  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  house  furnished  by  the  philanthropist  E.  T.  Stotesbury  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  school  was  opened  at  the  corner  of  Blue  Hills  Avenue  and  Holcomb  Street, 
in  Hartford.  Thence  pupils  could  be  advanced  to  the  Perkins  school.  The  chil¬ 
dren  had  ample  grounds  for  out-door  work  withal.  By  1910  the  distinct  depart¬ 
ment  of  trades  had  been  established  on  the  Wethersfield  Ridge  Road  near  which  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  William  H.  Palmer,  of  Bridgeport,  making  possible  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  forty  acres  of  farm  land  for  agricultural  training.  The  various  occupa¬ 
tions  offered  are  carried  on  with  an  efficiency  that  enables  most  of  the  pupils  to 
become  self-supporting.  The  first  graduation  from  the  institute  was  in  1915. 
Meanwhile  a  Philadelphia  philanthropist  had  established  a  nursery  for  the  blind  in 
Farmington. 
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There  remained  a  problem  of  the  feeble-minded,  to  which  the  government  census 
bureau  in  1850  called  attention,  and  investigation  revealed  that  there  were  500  of 
the  unfortunate  in  the  State,  mostly  dependent  on  charity.  Among  these  there  was 
intermarrying,  in  itself  explaining  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  defectives, 
and  a  most  abnormal  method  of  family  life.  There  were  cases  even  where  select¬ 
men  had  arranged  such  marriages  with  defectives  in  other  towns  with  view  to 
relieving  their  own  towns  of  the  burden  of  support.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Knight,  of 
Lakeville,  a  member  of  the  State  commission,  courageously  undertook  to  establish 
a  school  in  his  town,  with  only  one  pupil  to  begin  with  and  despite  the  doubts  quite 
generally  expressed.  The  commission,  however,  inspired  by  consideration  of  the 
existent  heavy  State  expenses,  the  rapid  spreading  of  the  evil  which  selectmen 
seemed  utterly  unable  to  mitigate,  and  the  disgrace  as  well  as  the  burden,  secured 
authorization  little  by  little,  till  as  a  private  corporation,  the  institution  had  confirmed 
Dr.  Knight’s  idea.  In  1914  it  was  benefiting  nearly  400  pupils,  seventy  of  whom 
were  epileptics.  At  Dr.  Knight’s  death  in  1912,  Mrs.  Knight  carried  on  with  the 
work,  till  in  1913  the  State  took  over  the  institution,  having  secured  a  360-acre 
farm  in  Mansfield,  Tolland  County,  where  very  suitable  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  Mansfield  State  Training  School  and  Hospital.  In  the  1930’s  acres  for 
a  similar  institution,  more  particularly  for  older  patients,  were  procured  near  South 
Britain,  in  New  Haven  County. 

The  Hartford  Female  Beneficent  Society,  chartered  in  1813,  began  to  care  for 
boys  and  girls  wbo  could  be  bound  out  in  good  families.  This  was  the  first  step 
toward  orphan  asylums  which,  by  the  early  1830’s,  had  been  established  in  New 
Haven,  Hartford  and  Middletown,  along  with  the  Female  Beneficent  Association 
in  Fairfield,  while  in  Hartford,  in  1863,  the  Hartford  Home  for  Children,  according 
to  the  plan  of  Nathanael  H.  Morgan,  eventually  merged  with  the  Watkinson  Farm 
School.  In  1884  the  State  provided  for  county  homes  for  children  in  each  county. 
One  of  the  most  notable  and  most  worthily  sustained  of  these  many  institutions  is 
the  Home  for  Incurable  Children  established  in  Newington  in  1898  on  a  farm  of 
fifty-five  acres — as  also  the  later  New  Britain  Children’s  Home.  In  New  Britain 
the  New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum,  with  its  Children’s  Community  Center,  the 
Highland  Heights  (from  St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum)  in  New  Haven,  Prosser 
Farm  Cottage  in  Bloomfield,  the  Mount  Carmel  Children’s  Home,  the  Curtis  Home 
in  Meriden,  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Hartford,  Rock  Nook  Farm  in 
Norwich,  the  Bridgeport  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  near  Black  Rock  and  similar 
institutions  in  Danbury,  Stamford,  Litchfield  and  Winsted,  where  the  W.  S.  Gil¬ 
bert  Home  was  especially  well  housed  and  equipped,  and  various  homes  established 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  like  that  of  St.  Francis — individually  and  altogether,  rep¬ 
resent  millions  of  dollars  and  the  effort  to  meet  some  of  the  greatest  of  problems  of 
society. 

The  State  itself  has  been  quick  to  recognize  this  increasingly  vital  work.  Re¬ 
verting  to  the  manner  in  which  humanitarianism  was  demonstrated  by  the  building 
up  of  the  institution  at  Hartford  for  the  deaf,  a  humble  man  named  Jonathan  Whit¬ 
tle,  of  Mystic,  was  to  win  the  honor  of  founding  the  Mystic  Oral  School  for  the 
Deaf,  which  has  proved  itself  a  boon  to  hundreds.  To  aid  his  son  who  was  born  a 
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deaf  mute  he  devoted  his  time  to  devising  means  for  thought  transference.  Un¬ 
aware  of  any  previous  attempts  of  that  nature — none  at  that  time  in  this  country 
— he  devised  his  own  oral  method  and,  being  successful  with  his  son,  became  Amer¬ 
ica’s  first  instructor  of  his  kind.  But  it  was  not  until  in  his  old  age,  in  1869,  with  the 
help  of  his  grandson  Zerah,  that  he  was  inspired  to  open  a  school  at  Ledyard,  first 
called  the  Whipple  Home  School.  It  was  supported  by  the  fees  charged  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  eye  to  read  the  lips  of  a  speaker.  In  1872  the  Legislature  had  become 
sufficiently  impressed  to  grant  aid  on  a  per  capita  basis.  Pupils  came  from  various 
states  till  similar  schools  were  established  in  those  states  and  Connecticut  could 
decree  that  the  local  benefit  should  be  for  Connecticut  pupils  only.  The  school 
house  Zerah  Whipple  established  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  school  and  is  still 
standing.  By  1895  the  institution  had  been  reorganized  and  chartered,  late  in  the 
superintendency  of  Mrs.  Clara  McGuigan,  and  in  1901  the  State  built  the  present 
brick  dormitory  for  boys.  There  are  now  a  girls’  dormitory  and  the  other  essen¬ 
tial  buildings.  Walter  J.  Tucker  is  superintendent  and  Helen  A.  Tucker  principal, 
with  a  force  of  instructors  in  the  literary,  industrial  and  other  departments. 

Once  again,  in  tracing  Connecticut  development  and  traits  from  the  first-comers, 
an  observant  citizen  can  but  be  impressed  with  New  London  County’s  running  true 
to  Founder  John  Winthrop’s  ideals.  He  was  concerned  with  all  scientific  develop¬ 
ment  and  especially  with  that  of  matters  appertaining  to 'health.  It  adds  to  the 
interest  in  State  and  county  institutions  to  recall  his  skillful  use  of  lobelia  and  the 
manner  in  which  all  the  leading  Colonists  wrote  to  him  for  prescriptions  for  any 
ailment  they  might  have.  When  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the  State’s  provi¬ 
sion  for  care  of  the  mentally  afflicted,  Norwich  was  the  place  selected  for  location, 
that  town  to  furnish  the  site.  This  was  a  tract  of  775  acres  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Thames.  The  admirably  arranged  buildings  were  opened  in  1904  with  one  patient. 
Today  about  3,000  a  year  are  treated  at  this  Norwich  State  Hospital.  On  the 
farm  there  are  hogs  and  poultry  and  a  hundred  cows,  maintained  by  the  crops 
that  are  raised  there.  The  present  property  value  is  well  over  two  millions.  With 
it  is  a  farm  for  inebriates,  valued  at  about  $30,000.  Everything  is  complete,  includ¬ 
ing  the  power  house,  and  all  buildings  are  of  fire-resisting  material.  Grounds  are 
ample  for  recreation  of  all  kinds  but  in  housing  there  is  serious  congestion. 

The  lavishness  of  nature  around  Marlborough’s  “Four  Corners”  has  induced 
the  taking  over  of  an  ancient  barn  to  remodel  and  dedicate  to  art,  music,  theatre  and 
the  dance.  It  previously  had  held  one  small  art  gallery.  Now,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Northam  R.  Gould,  there  will  be  regular  classes  along  these  lines 
and  with  special  course  in  drama.  The  Julius  Hartt  School  of  Music  is  being 
revived.  And  in  nearby  Glastonbury  itself  comes  the  reopening  of  the  old-time 
knitting  mills  by  the  Mowry  Finishing  Company. 

At  East  Lyme,  the  State  Farm  for  Women  solved  a  problem  which  had  agi¬ 
tated  Colony  and  State  since  the  beginnings,  providing  a  wholly  independent  place 
of  security  and  treatment  for  women  offenders.  By  legislative  vote  of  1917  more 
than  $1,000,000  has  been  expended  in  making  this  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  including  the  provisions  for  those  incar- 
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cerated  by  order  of  court.  Two  miles  west  of  Niantic,  the  grounds  include  850 
acres  and  a  delightful  woodland  lake.  The  representative  board  of  directors  is 
made  up  of  John  H.  Goss  of  Waterburv,  Anne  Rogers  Manor  of  Waterford. 
George  C.  Clark  of  Terryville,  Ellen  C.  Kelley  of  New  London;  and  from  Hart¬ 
ford,  Solomon  Eisner,  William  B.  Bailey,  and  Ida  M.  S.  Thompson  who  is  the 
president,  with  Elizabeth  Munger  superintendent. 

The  Norwich  State  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  or  “Uncas  on  the  Thames,”  has 
developed  from  one  unit  in  1913  to  enough  more  to  accommodate  some  500  patients. 
Any  adult  citizen  of  the  State,  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  in  any  stage,  is  eligible 
for  admission  at  a  minimum  cost  of  $4  a  week.  The  grounds,  which  belonged  to 
the  Post  estate,  cover  nearly  sixty  acres.  The  superintendent  is  Dr.  Hugh  B. 
Campbell. 

If  an  unwonted  traveler  along  the  shore  road  west  of  Niantic  saw  practically 
nude  children  at  play  on  the  grounds  of  a  substantial  building  near  the  beach,  the 
impulse  would  be  to  hurry  into  the  building  and  make  inquiries.  He  would  learn 
that  they  are  the  happy  tenants  of  this  which  once  was  a  summer  hotel,  thriving 
under  modern  scientific  treatment — -children  of  the  State’s  seaside  sanitarium,  super¬ 
vised  by  Connecticut’s  tuberculosis  commission.  Only  young  children  suffering 
from  glandular  tuberculosis  are  under  treatment  here,  and  all  the  expectations 
since  the  place  was  established  in  1818  have  been  fulfilled.  Such  is  the  success  that 
much  more  space  is  needed,  but  at  present  may  not  be  had  at  this  location.  Dr.  John 
F.  O’Brien  is  the  superintendent. 

The  other  sanitaria  for  all  forms  of  tuberculosis  in  children,  as  has  been  noted, 
are  Cedarcrest  on  the  outskirts  of  Hartford,  Undercliff  at  Meriden,  Uncas  on  the 
Thames,  and  Laurel  Heights  at  Shelton. 

For  the  care  of  disabled  or  aging  veterans  of  the  wars,  the  State  always  has 
shown  solicitude.  There  is  the  same  spirit  which  was  manifest  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution  when  herds  of  cattle  furnished  by  the  State,  many  of  them  given  by 
individuals,  were  driven  to  camps  even  so  far  away  as  Valley  Forge,  or  in  the  days 
of  the  Civil  War.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  relief  work  came  to  be  organized  by 
the  Sons  of  Connecticut  in  New  York,  led  by  Robert  H.  McCurdy  from  Lyme, 
Charles  Gould,  W.  C.  Gilman  and  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  Colonel  A.  H.  Almy  the 
special  representative  within  the  State.  The  Soldiers’  Aid  Society  in  Washington, 
headed  by  Admiral  A.  H.  Foote,  received  and  distributed  the  vast  amount  of  sup¬ 
plies.  The  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  took  over  the  work  in  1862.  In 
the  last  years  of  that  war,  special  hospitalization  was  furnished  in  New  Haven. 
This  was  continued  after  the  war.  The  amount  expended  by  the  State  for  hospital 
care  and  the  burial  of  the  dead  was  $62,250. 

To  Benjamin  Fitch,  of  Darien,  belongs  the  credit  for  inaugurating  the  Fitch’s 
Home  for  Soldiers  at  Noroton  Heights  to  care  for  veterans  and  to  educate  their 
children,  the  latter  function  being  dropped  in  the  1870’s  because  no  longer  an 
essential,  and  by  1878  all  the  relief  work  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  State’s  sol¬ 
diers’  hospital  board,  to  consist,  as  the  occasions  required,  of  the  Governor,  the 
Adjutant-General,  the  Surgeon-General,  three  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  and  one 
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each  of  the  Spanish  War  and  the  World  War.  The  Adjutant-General’s  office  also 
took  charge  of  the  handling  of  pension  papers  for  widows,  made  necessary  by  the 
groups  of  swindlers  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  who  collected  heavy  fees. 
The  hospital  board  could  place  veterans  of  any  service,  including  the  Philippine 
uprising  and  the  China  relief  expedition,  in  any  of  the  appropriate  institutions  of 
the  State,  and  this  could  include  any  veteran  with  five  years  of  residence  within 
the  State.  After  1903  the  board  could  give  the  equivalent  of  expense  at  the  Fitch 
home  to  veterans  in  their  own  homes,  and  since  1921  can  allow  grants  to  widows 
of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Spanish  War,  while  special  provision  is  made 
for  veterans  of  the  World  War,  under  survey  of  the  State  Board  of  Control,  which 
can  allot  from  income  on  $2,500,000  of  war  bonds. 

Fitch’s  Home,  now  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  and  Connecticut, 
can  accommodate  525  veterans,  at  expense  of  about  $170,000  a  year.  The  total 
annual  expense  for  relief  of  all  kinds  is  roughly  $225,000 — about  $37,000  for  the 
veterans  and  their  families  outside  of  institutions,  another  sum  for  burials  and 
$5,000  for  the  Women’s  Relief  Corps  Home  in  Cromwell. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  veterans  $3,000,000  home 
at  Rocky  Hill,  near  Hartford,  to  take  the  place  of  Fitch’s  Home.  The  Federal 
government  in  1931  provided  the  large  and  very  complete  hospital  in  Newington, 
of  which  Major  Thomas  J.  Bannigan,  of  Hartford,  is  the  local  manager.  In 
Newington  also  is  the  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  founded  by  Hartford  County 
people  and  supported  in  the  main  by  them. 

There  are  thirty  other  local  hospitals  in  the  larger  towns,  wholly  aside  from  the 
sect  institutions,  the  old  people’s  homes,  the  far-reaching  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  the  “shelters”  and  the  energetic  Salvation  Army’s  quarters  and  stores. 
Nearly  every  town  has  its  form  of  local  relief,  well  supported,  in  the  main  by  con¬ 
tributions  ;  only  a  small  percentage  are  of  Connecticut  or  American  birth  and 
lineage.  Examination  of  national  statistics  tends  to  confirm  the  belief  that  Con¬ 
necticut  is  well  among  the  foremost  of  the  states  not  only  in  originating  methods 
but,  by  private  purse  and  legislative  enactment,  in  furnishing  the  financial  means. 

In  this,  Connecticut  is  following  the  line  of  its  parent  country.  American  Fed¬ 
eral  government  expenditures  for  social  welfare  now  aggregate  $5,000,000,000, 
including  both  Federal  and  local  governments,  or  36  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  all  gov¬ 
ernment  in  1934  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  Federal  income.  The  cost  represents  an 
increase  of  200  per  cent,  since  the  World  War.  At  present  rate,  the  social  security 
program,  it  is  estimated,  will  bring  the  over-all  increase  to  one-half  of  Federal 
income — apart  from  private  contribution.  The  situation  in  England  is  similar. 
Social  security,  including  not  only  the  generally  accepted  activities  like  education, 
poor  relief  and  general  welfare  work,  but  also  unemployment  insurance,  national 
health  insurance  and  old-age  pensions,  takes  about  14  per  cent,  of  national  income. 
What  the  American  situation  may  mean  in  the  matter  of  taxation  and  in  individual 
earning  power  relative  to  buying  power  and  also  relative  to  business  activity  or  nor¬ 
mal  industrial  expansion,  future  history  will  reveal.  As  will  further  be  seen  herein, 
the  instituting  of  insurance,  both  life  and  fire — in  which  Connecticut  was  playing 
such  conspicuous  part — was  of  grave  importance. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 


Penal  Institutions 


State  Prison’s  Endeavor  to  Keep  Pace  with  the  Times — Today’s  Zeal  in  Meet¬ 
ing  Serious  Conditions. 


Of  the  specifically  penal  institutions,  the  State  prison  built  in  Wethersfield  in 
1827,  with  best  of  will  and  at  great  expense,  using  the  Portland  brownstone  and 
later  adding  brick  workshops,  has  been  made  reasonably  adequate  only  by  excep¬ 
tional  solicitude  and  effort,  in  the  days  succeeding  the  Newgate-mine  experiments 
in  Simsbury,  which  we  have  noted.  The  mine  passed  into  possession  of  one  ambi¬ 
tious  company  after  another  till  today  its  owner,  appreciating  the  museum-like 
qualities,  keeps  it  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  thousands  of  curious.  For  the 
Wethersfield  prison,  it  is  well  that  private  groups  of  people  have  been  encouraged 
and  supported  by  the  State  authorities  in  their  philanthropic  ideas.  Changes  in 
Federal  laws  relative  to  sale  of  products  of  prison  labor  have  at  times  increased 
problems,  but  emergencies  have  been  met  by  well  selected  officials  and  the  board  of 
directors,  of  which  William  C.  Cheney  of  Manchester  is  now  the  president.  Ralph 
H.  Walker  is  the  warden,  a  representative  of  the  modern  school.  Governor  Wil¬ 
bur  L.  Cross  is  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Pardons;  Justice  Allyn  L. 
Brown  of  Norwich,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  appointee;  the  other  members  of  the 
board  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  consent  of  the  Senate. 

There  have  been  times  when  problems  of  psychological,  reformatory  and  sal¬ 
vage  nature  have  aroused  the  public,  and  it  would  be  like  announcing  the  arrival  of 
the  millennium  if  it  were  said  that  all  the  problems  are  solved  today  in  this  or  any 
other  State.  The  elements  are  precisely  those  of  Newgate,  but  with  accumulated 
and  increasing  variations  along  with  the  efforts  on  the  one  hand  to  absorb  immi¬ 
gration  and  on  the  other  to  perfect  psychological  analysis  to  necessitous  degree  of 
community  protection.  It  can  be  said,  but  not  boastfully,  that  there  have  been  few 
complaints  among  the  inmates  and  never  any  serious  eruption  or  escapes.  The 
best  of  order  is  preserved  today. 

At  Newgate  it  was  a  sign  of  progress  when  a  wall  was  built  around  the  mine 
property  in  1802  and  the  guard  increased.  In  1805  when  buildings  were  erected  to 
accommodate  the  normal  increase,  there  was  an  up-stairs  chapel  in  one  of  them 
and  shops  in  another.  Previously  nail-making  had  been  the  main  employment  and 
prisoners  were  fastened  to  their  benches  even  when  East  Granby  people  came  in 
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to  conduct  religious  services.  The  stone  treadmill  was  built  in  1824  for  grinding 
corn  by  foot  power.  That  plan  being  soon  abandoned  as  cruel,  the  building  was 
given  over  to  the  women.  Records  indicate  increasing  interest  in  the  Legislature. 
The  buildings  had  no  correlation ;  the  expense  was  about  $9,000  a  year  and  there 
was  not  evidence  of  the  reform  effects  witnessed  at  Auburn  in  New  York.  The 
previous  century  had  not  shown  real  progress. 

In  1826  commissioners  bought  sixteen  acres  of  land  in  Wethersfield,  on  the  bank 
of  the  cove  made  by  the  Connecticut  River,  and  erected  the  stone  building  and  walls 
at  what  seems  now  like  the  incredibly  low  cost  of  $30,000.  Patterned  after  Auburn, 
there  were  136  “night  rooms”  at  the  west  or  street  side.  Cells  were  7  by  3^2  feet 
with  ventilation  through  a  center  wall.  The  oak  doors  were  three  inches  thick,  with 
a  grating.  Moses  C.  Pillsbury  from  Vermont  was  made  warden  when  the  building 
was  ready  for  use  the  next  year.  He  needed  only  ten  assistants  and  guards,  or 
only  half  as  many  as  had  been  required  at  Newgate,  and  he  was  to  sell  products 
for  cash,  not  barter.  Prisoners  were  forbidden  to  communicate  with  each  other ; 
meals  were  eaten  in  the  cells ;  in  each  cell  was  a  Bible — religious  services  morning 
and  evening  and  Sundays.  In  the  beginning  no  corporal  punishment  was  resorted 
to;  Newgate  irons  were  taboo;  efforts  were  directed  toward  building  up  citizenship. 
Facts  are  in  sharp  contrast  with  legends ;  records  reveal  that  there  had  been  prompt 
response  to  the  operation  of  the  “law  of  kindness” — “unexpected.”  In  nine  years 
there  were  earnings  of  $50,000  above  expenses.  The  women’s  department  had 
been  especially  gratifying.  A  full-time  chaplain  was  appointed  in  1831  and  a  Sunday 
school  organized.  A  stanza  from  one  of  their  hymns  read : 

The  way  of  wickedness  is  hard 
It’s  bitter  fruit  we  know, 

Shame  in  the  world  is  its  reward 
And  in  the  future  woe. 

Averring  that  reformation  should  be  the  object  of  punishment  and  that  “any 
method  consistent  with  safety  and  good  government  of  the  prison”  should  tend  to 
“intellectual  and  moral  improvement,”  the  Legislature  in  1847  appropriated  for 
books  to  start  a  library  a  sum  which  in  1868  amounted  to  $200  a  year. 

Shovels  as  early  as  1831  were  the  first  explicit  product  for  marketing,  and 
women  were  let  out  on  contract  to  make  cigars.  The  reputation  for  being  the  all- 
around  best  of  penal  institutions  was  established  till  there  came  criticism  of  family 
favoritism  in  business  and  political  wire-pulling  simultaneously  with  comment  on 
poor  food,  sickness  and  outside-labor  complaint.  Politics  appeared  to  influence 
contracts,  but  the  suggestion  that  manufacture  should  be  for  State  institutions  only 
was  voted  down.  When  street  cars  came,  in  the  1860’s,  leave  was  given  the  prison¬ 
ers  to  work  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  prison  at  track-laying.  From  1865  on 
there  were  enlargements  to  overcome  congestion,  but  by  1871  investigation  by  the 
Surgeon-General  revealed  a  generally  bad  condition — bed  linen  washed  only  once 
in  six  weeks,  pillow  sacks  never  renewed,  even  minor  bathing  discouraged ;  cells 
in  darkness,  no  one  teaching  Sunday  schools  and,  altogether,  a  wholly  new  estab¬ 
lishment  was  recommended.  A  request  for  a  State  Board  of  Charities  to  inspect 
both  public  and  private  institutions  was  the  outcome.  With  changes  in  1884,  the 
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worth  of  this  board,  equipped  with  power,  was  in  evidence;  in  1921  it  became  the 
department  of  public  welfare,  with  a  special  department  for  child  welfare. 

Meantime  material  changes  had  restored  a  large  part  of  the  institution’s  pres¬ 
tige,  increasing  steadily  to  the  present.  There  ever  have  been  and  ever  will  be 
problems  to  contend  with  and  always  people  and  organizations  to  respond,  as  when 
buildings  were  improved,  educational  features  introduced,  grounds  enlarged,  relig¬ 
ious  services  stimulated — mostly  through  the  alertness  of  local  men  and  women. 
Athletic  teams  were  organized  and  enjoy  contests  with  those  from  without  the  walls. 
The  latest  important  progressive  step  is  the  establishment  in  1931,  near  Hazard- 
ville,  town  of  Enfield,  of  the  State  farm  for  men  convicts.  At  present  200  selected 
men  on  1,486  acres  of  fine  land,  governed  largely  on  the  honor  system,  are  tending 
to  confirm  the  judgment  of  those  who  promoted  the  idea,  while  naturally  the  State 
farm  for  women  has  played  its  important  part. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  had  continued  to  function  most  satisfactorily, 
when  in  1921  it  was  given  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  for  both 
adults  and  children.  The  Infirmary  Commission  had  been  established  two  years 
prior  to  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy  or  the  indigent,  the  diseased  and  the 
incurable,  especially  in  almshouses,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Connecticut  Hos¬ 
pital  Association,  which  had  found  over  1,200  cases  of  incurable  disease  of  such 
nature  that  they  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  seventeen  regular  hospitals.  There 
also  was  the  matter  of  the  non-institutional  cases  of  outdoor  relief,  the  widows  with 
dependent  children — expense  to  be  shared  by  State,  county  and  town.  Up  to  this 
time,  by  the  laws  of  the  1880’s,  children  were  boarded  out,  but  after  this  reform 
the  child  welfare  organization  instead  of  the  selectmen  had  the  authority,  licensing 
and  inspecting.  County  temporary  homes  had  been  functioning  since  the  1880’s 
for  children  under  18,  commitments  to  be  by  the  juvenile  or  probate  courts.  Care 
for  the  aged  evolved  in  like  manner.  In  that  particular  line,  all  this — and  more — 
links  up  with  what  has  been  recorded  in  the  previous  chapter. 

Still  to  be  emphasized  was  the  care  for  youthful  delinquents — a  matter  of  con¬ 
cern  to  the  State  since  earliest  days.  The  changes  in  State  attitude  in  the  1870’s 
were  to  cover  this  matter  likewise.  The  State  Reform  School — of  repulsive 
name — had  existed  in  Meriden  since  the  1850’s.  There  was  reason  to  feel  that  it 
was  a  lock-and-key  institution;  it  begot  a  boy’s  resistance  and  could  carry  a  life 
stigma.  Boys  were  discharged  at  the  end  of  their  court  “terms”  whether  or  no 
their  tendencies  had  improved.  In  1881  the  cottage  system  was  inaugurated  with 
one  cottage.  The  number  was  increased  and  in  twelve  years  470  acres  of  addi¬ 
tional  property,  in  the  farming  district  of  Cheshire,  were  acquired,  for  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Reformatory,  whose  inmates,  on  dormitory-department  plan,  in  1936  num¬ 
bered  273,  and  the  property  value  of  the  place  was  over  a  million  and  a  half. 
George  C.  Erskine  was  the  superintendent.  The  inmates  of  the  Meriden  school 
at  the  same  time  numbered  285,  Roy  L.  McLaughlin  superintendent.  The  whole 
character  of  the  two  institutions  is  of  the  most  improved  modern  type,  each,  like  all 
the  other  institutions,  under  special  observation  of  those  who  are  heart  and  soul  in 
the  work.  The  Connecticut  State  Farm  for  Women  at  Niantic,  previously  men- 
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tioned,  of  which  Elizabeth  Munger  is  superintendenit,  also  has  reformatory 
features. 

All  this  time  an  equally  important  institution  for  girls  had  been  carrying  on 
since  1870.  It  was  located  in  Middletown,  in  no  sense  a  penal  institution,  the 
rather  being  for  vagrants  or  girls  without  proper  care  and  also,  as  a  private  affair, 
a  place  where  girls  could  be  boarded  by  the  State  for  a  nominal  sum.  The  total  of 
contributions  for  its  maintenance  was  considerable.  Throughout  most  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  it  had  been  in  charge  of  one  family.  The  State  took  over  the  institution  in 
1921  as  the  Long  Lane  Farm,  for  girls  committed  who  are  under  16,  release  to  be 
only  on  parole. 

In  all  this  work  and  cost  for  the  suppression  of  crime  and  alleviation  of  its 
consequences,  so  closely  to  be  coupled  with  that  of  eleemosynary  and  social-service 
efforts  and  with  the  threat  directed  at  the  foundations  of  a  government  dependent 
upon  tax  income,  the  achievements  of  the  Connecticut  Humane  Society  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Since  it  was  conceived  in  the  mind  of  Miss  Gertrude  O.  Lewis,  of 
Hartford,  in  the  1880’s  and  carried  to  high  degree  of  efficiency  by  men  like  the 
Rev.  Dr.  DeLos  Love  and  H.  Clay  Preston,  and  women  like  Mrs.  C.  L.  F. 
Robinson  of  that  city,  it  has  accomplished  much  in  the  highways  and  byways, 
obtaining  invaluable  data  aside  from  its  original  main  purpose,  which  is  the  looking 
after  abused  animals.  Tracing  the  abuse  to  its  origin  in  many  instances  revealed 
conditions  to  which  local  communities  were  blind  and  consequently  State  authori¬ 
ties  uninformed.  The  society  functioned  on  contributions  from  its  members  till 
the  State  showed  its  appreciation  of  the  value.  It  still  has  financial  aid  from 
individuals,  but  the  office  is  a  part  of  the  State  organization.  The  president  is 
Charles  A.  Goodwin,  of  Hartford. 

A  mere  cataloguing  reveals  that,  in  every  county,  kindliness  rather  than  severity 
has  been  the  public’s  motif.  Since  1875  there  has  been  a  board  first  known  as  the 
Prisoners’  Friends  Corporation,  reorganizing  as  the  Connecticut  Prison  Association, 
to  aid  criminals  in  winning  back  society’s  confidence.  A  committee  every  month 
sees  prisoners  whose  terms  are  expiring  with  view  to  advising  and  assisting,  at  the 
same  time  presenting  a  little  ready  money.  It  also  advises  with  the  probation  offi¬ 
cers,  according  to  the  law  of  1903  when  courts  were  authorized  to  appoint  such 
officers.  Anyone  placed  in  charge  of  a  probation  officer  becomes  his  ward — an 
essential  under  the  system  the  State  has  built  up  for  self -protection  and  for  salvage. 
Questions  of  pardon  as  well  as  betterment  of  conditions  are  referred  to  that  associ¬ 
ation  which  must  investigate  and  file  full  report  for  guidance  of  the  court.  Chief 
Justice  William  A.  Maltbie  is  the  president  of  the  association,  and  Charles  McGrath 
field  secretary. 

In  1935  the  Department  of  State  Agencies  and  Institutions  was  merged  with 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  newly  created  Bureau  of  Old-Age 
Assistance — to  form  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  with  Frederic 
C.  Walcott,  of  Norfolk,  for  commissioner,  a  man  of  exceptional  experience.  In 
the  World  War,  while  assisting  Mr.  Floover  in  Belgium,  after  having  been  on  a 
finance  commission  to  Paris,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  General  Von  Bissing,  mili- 
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tarv  governor  of  Belgium,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  the  Russian  front  to  help  care 
for  the  masses  of  afflicted  peasantry  in  the  wake  of  the  advancing  German  armies. 
He  remained  there  till  an  eye  ailment  necessitated  his  removal  to  a  Berlin  hospital, 
and  on  his  recovery  was  allowed  to  return  home  after  having  received  the  commen¬ 
dations  of  officers  of  high  rank  for  mitigating  serious  conditions. 

Of  county  jails  not  much  can  he  written  without  going  into  minute  details  of 
how  they  are  hampered  and  the  half-way  purposes  to  which  they  often  are  put.  Dis¬ 
cussion  would  involve  the  whole  subject  of  minor  courts  and  the  relations  of  the 
Legislature  thereto. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 


New  Haven's  Canal  Plan 


Emulating  the  Erie  but  Crushed  by  Errors  and  the  Iron  Horse — Farmington’s 
Joyous  Moments  and  Present  Monuments — “Phantom  Ship”  Days  Re¬ 
called — Prompt  Recovery. 


The  desire  for  better  intercommunication,  for  moving  from  place  to  place  and 
especially  for  transferring  products  of  field,  loom,  and  occasional  machinery  was  to 
be  gratified  at  first  to  a  bewildering  degree.  While  religious  principles,  framing  of 
government  and  caring  for  the  unfortunate  came  first,  mobility  more  and  more 
pressed  its  claims  on  the  farmer  seeking  wider  market,  no  less  than  on  the  city  man 
eager  for  trade.  Sailing  craft  could  reach  distant  ports  but  there  were  also  more 
and  more  appreciated  markets  near  at  hand,  yet  not  to  he  developed  by  carts.  It  is 
well  to  observe,  then,  the  confusion  and  consequent  financial  losses  resulting  from 
the  advent  of  two  methods  of  getting  about,  coming  almost  simultaneously,  and 
horses  and  boats  together  were  to  succumb  to  steam  and  rails — as  in  modern  times, 
perhaps,  to  the  air  we  ride  in  as  well  as  breathe.  Bewilderment  and  errors  in  writ¬ 
ings  since  then  have  marked  the  historic  episode,  and  some  of  the  most  intimate  of 
the  features  were  long  since  carefully  wiped  off  the  books. 

The  romance  itself  was  stirring.  Three  years  after  imaginations  had  first  been 
stirred  by  the  Erie  Canal  success,  or  early  in  1822,  New  Haven  and  Farmington 
were  to  see  one  group  of  enthusiasts,  and  Hartford  another  two  years  later,  become 
victims  of  fast-moving  enterprise  which  now,  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  still  has 
its  fascination  for  not  a  few.  Nature  professedly  seemed  to  invite  them  not  by 
the  Thames,  the  Housatonic  or  the  Connecticut,  but  by  the  peculiar  windings  of 
the  Farmington,  which  have  been  described,  to  Congamuck  Pond  on  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  border,  whence  that  State  would  carry  on  by  the  Connecticut’s  far  tributaries 
and  origins,  even  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Erie  he  rivaled.  Nothing  in  State 
history  since  the  days  of  New  Haven’s  “Phantom  Ship”  of  1646  has  equaled  that 
challenge  to  commerce. 

At  the  Farmington  meeting,  January  29,  1822,  men  from  seventeen  interested 
communities  subscribed  $1,000  for  an  investigation  committee.  Chief  Engineer 
Benjamin  Wright  of  the  Erie  Canal  was  consulted.  A  native  of  Wethersfield,  he 
had  practiced  surveying  in  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  had  removed  to  Fort  Stan- 
wix  (Rome),  New  York,  where  he  had  become  county  judge  and  finally  chief 
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engineer  of  the  Erie.  When  the  Connecticut  Canal  charter  was  to  be  granted  by 
an  enthusiastic  Legislature  at  the  May  session  of  that  year  1822,  he  was  engaged 
with  his  son  Henry  to  supervise  a  thorough  survey  of  possibilities.  Eli  Whitney 
Blake,  of  New  Haven,  nephew  of  the  inventor  of  the  Blake  stone  crusher,  assisted 
them.  The  report  on  conditions  was  favorable  and  cost  should  be  low,  compara¬ 
tively.  The  aqueduct  over  the  Farmington  River  at  Farmington,  where  there 
would  be  a  large  basin,  could  be  built  for  $10,000 — a  figure  considerably  increased 
when  the  aqueduct  was  to  be  raised  to  thirty-six  feet  in  seven  spans — of  which 
three  are  still  standing — and  length  increased  to  280  feet. 

The  total  estimate  was  $420,698.88,  but  land  and  other  property  damage  are  not 
mentioned  in  this  document.  The  bottom  of  the  canal  was  to  be  twenty  feet  wide, 
the  surface,  thirty-six  feet,  the  depth  four  feet  and  the  tow-path  ten  feet  wide. 
There  would  be  a  wood  lining.  At  Congamuck  Pond  a  float  would  be  used  for  the 
horses.  Water  supply  was  excellent.  A  feed  canal  from  a  dam  at  Unionville 
would  bring  a  fair  amount  and  also  provide  for  a  proposed  branch  to  Colebrook, 
later,  perhaps,  to  connect  with  the  Erie.  In  the  New  Haven  region  brooks  were 
to  be  diverted.  The  largest  arch-carrying  culvert  was  to  be  at  Granby,  and  was 
destined  to  cause  much  trouble. 

By  vote  of  the  Legislature  all  canal  stock  was  exempt  from  taxation,  provided, 
however,  that  when  the  net  income  exceeded  12  per  cent.,  one-fifth  of  the  excess 
over  6  per  cent,  should  be  paid  by  the  corporation  for  “the  use  of  the  State.”  It 
seemed  an  attractive  proposition.  New  Haven  banks,  merchants  and  leaders,  like 
James  Hillhouse  and  Joseph  Sheffield,  lent  every  encouragement,  but  subscriptions 
came  in  slowly. 

Davis  Hurd  was  appointed  chief  engineer,  and  his  brother  Jarvis  assistant  in 
1826,  Vermont  men  of  limited  experience.  In  1828  Hurd  was  to  be  succeeded  by 
Henry  Farnam,  of  New  Haven.  The  Hon.  Simeon  Baldwin,  mayor  of  New 
Haven,  of  Norwich  birth — whose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Roger  Sherman,  and 
whose  grandson  and  namesake  was  to  be  Governor — was  chairman  of  the  State’s 
new  canal  commission. 

Banks  subscribing  for  from  $100,000  to  $200,000  of  stock  received  tax-free 
charters.  Subscribers  in  New  Haven  numbered  1,329;  in  New  York,  924;  Farm¬ 
ington,  125;  Cheshire,  74;  Simsbury,  46;  other  towns,  16.  The  New  Haven 
Bank  took  $100,000  worth,  the  Mechanics  Bank,  $200,000;  the  former  later  was 
nationalized;  the  latter  remained  tax-free.  As  late  as  1840  New  Haven  pledged 
$3,000  a  year  for  thirty  years.  Judge  Baldwin’s  commission,  no  member  of  which 
was  to  have  a  financial  interest,  had  oversight  of  all  details,  fixed  the  tolls  and 
held  regulative  power.  Isaac  Mills,  William  Moseley,  George  Cowles,  Jonathan 
Pettibone,  Jr.,  and  Roger  Mills  were  members  of  it  with  Judge  Baldwin,  each 
receiving  $3  a  day  for  services  which,  in  general,  were  constant  and  arduous,  inas¬ 
much  as,  with  the  rest,  there  were  frequent  objections  by  farmers  along  the  line. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  1825,  when  ground  was  broken  near  Salmon  Brook  in 
Granby,  was  made  one  of  the  most  memorable  “Fourths”  in  State  history  up  to 
that  time,  and  in  several  particulars  never  has  been  equaled  since.  People  assem- 
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bled  from  the  surrounding  country  to  march  in  a  two-mile  column  headed  by  Gen¬ 
eral  George  Cowles^yaf  Farmington,  and  with  the  Simsbury  Artillery  for  escort  of 
the  vehicle  of  Captain  George  Rowland,  of  New  Haven,  conveying  Governor  Oliver 
Wolcott,  Timothy  Pitkin,  of  Farmington  (member  of  the  Legislature  for  forty- 
two  years),  the  Rev.  Allen  McLean,  of  Simsbury  and  others  of  note.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  broke  his  shovel  in  enthusiastically  turning  the  first  sod.  An  unsuperstitious 
people  refused  to  accept  that  as  an  omen  when  all  other  signs  were  so  auspi¬ 
cious. 

Thence  the  vehicles  and  men  on  horseback  proceeded  to  the  State  line  where  the 
“Lake”  Congamuck  connection  was  to  be  made  and  where  the  Massachusetts  rep¬ 
resentatives  had  assembled.  The  festive  dinner  was  served  on  the  still  luxuriant 
green  at  Granby.  On  Engineer  Hurd’s  plans  the  name  Farmington  was  now 
scratched  out  and  the  name  of  the  New  Haven  suburb,  Hamden,  substituted. 
Engineers  now  embracingly  refer  to  it  as  the  “Old  Northampton  [Massachusetts] 
Canal.”  The  extension  was  to  be  from  Congamuck  Pond  in  Southwick,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  a  point  north  of  Northampton. 

June  20,  1828,  the  first  boat,  emblazoned  with  the  name  of  Superintendent  James 
Hillhouse,  was  launched  at  Farmington  with  another  celebration  hardly  less  notable 
than  the  previous  one.  Bands,  guns,  cannon  and  church  bells  added  to  joyous 
demonstration  as  the  parade  filed  past  the  broad  lawns  where  sat  the  broadly- 
gowned  ladies  of  Connecticut’s  choicest  society.  Under  their  supervision,  a  “repast” 
of  cider,  lemonade,  crackers,  cheese,  and  the  best  culinary  products  of  the  local 
community  was  served  on  the  lawn  of  the  Noadiah  Hooker  place.  The  ornate 
boat,  gala-bedecked,  was  crowded  with  passengers  on  its  trips  over  the  majestic 
aqueduct  crossing  the  Farmington  River.  But  this  was  for  only  the  immediate 
section  of  the  canal. 

September  20  the  New  Haven  Register  announced  that  the  canal  was  navi¬ 
gable  from  New  Haven  to  the  feeder  at  Eight-Mile  River  in  Southington,  that 
freshet  damage  at  Farmington  had  been  repaired  and  that  boats  probably  would  be 
running  to  that  town  by  October.  Not  long  after,  an  excursion  boat  left  New  Haven 
for  Southampton,  Massachusetts,  and  on  Thanksgiving  Day  New  Haven  people 
celebrated  with  an  excursion  from  “Hillhouse  Basin”  to  the  Red  Tavern  in  Hillhouse 
Woods,  three  miles  upstream  from  the  city.  The  boat,  named  New  England,  was 
the  “last  word”  in  manufacture  for  passengers’  comfort,  equipped  with  berths  like 
those  in  modern  Pullman  cars.  Excursions  were  extended  to  Cheshire,  and  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years  the  whole  length  of  the  canal. 

But  something  was  wrong.  There  was  more  than  the  expensive  water  leaks  and 
even  washouts  to  contend  with.  One  item  was  the  lustiness  of  a  new-born  railroad, 
but  another,  inherent,  was  the  financing,  in  which  the  highest  men  in  the  State  had 
had  the  utmost  faith.  The  cause  of  the  debacle  is  not  made  clear  in  subsequent 
records,  but  modern  engineering  experts,  like  Charles  Rufus  Harte  in  his  1933 
report  to  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  find  two  adverse  factors. 
One  was  that  contracts  were  let  on  the  basis  of  the  contractor’s  accepting  in  payment 
as  much  stock  as  possible ;  there  being  no  open  market  and  the  company  having 
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little  available  cash — the  New  Haven  banks  holding  much  of  the  stock — a  number 
of  the  contractors  failed.  The  other  factor  was  that,  canal-building  being  a  new 
enterprise,  experienced  contractors  were  hard  to  find.  Some  contractors  came  from 
the  Erie  Canal,  but  many  of  them  were  local  men.  The  canal  idea  in  itself  was  a 
good  one.  Notwithstanding,  tolls  paid  by  boats  barely  covered  running  expenses. 
Some  of  the  towns  used  the  water  for  extinguishing  fires,  New  Haven  paying  for 
such  privilege,  and  for  mill  power.  Farmers’  claims  for  damages — the  item  which 
had  been  strangely  omitted  from  the  original  estimates — caused  expensive  litigation. 
The  theory  itself  was  good,  as  the  Erie  attested. 

New  Haven  in  1829  took  $100,000  of  stock  and  in  1839  $20,000,  and  after  that 
paid  $3,000  a  year  for  water  and  power.  The  New  Haven  Bank  up  to  1833  had 
loaned  $40,000,  on  which  it  offered  in  vain  to  cancel  at  65  cents  on  the  dollar — 
later  25  cents,  and  no  takers.  The  City  Bank  in  1831  had  to  subscribe  for  $100,- 
000  of  stock  with  its  non-tax  clause  in  partial  payment ;  when  it  became  a  national 
bank  the  non-tax  clause  was  void. 

By  1836,  both  the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  companies  being  hopelessly 
in  debt,  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Company  was  formed  to  take  over ;  the 
old  stock  was  surrendered,  and  in  the  adjustment  the  loss  ran  up  to  $1,039,000. 
Business  was  increasingly  good  but,  added  to  the  extraordinary  expenses,  there 
was  now  the  fixed  reality  of  railroad  competition. 

Accordingly,  work  under  an  amended  charter  began.  In  1847  rails  were  laid 
in  the  canal  bed  to  Plainville.  Boats  on  the  remainder  of  the  canal  were  continued 
but  only  for  a  short  time.  Figuring  out  the  gain  and  loss  on  New  Haven  land,  and 
on  use  of  the  canal  bed,  the  total  loss  was  increased  to  $1,089,425.10. 

December  3,  1838,  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railroad  was  opened  as  far 
as  Meriden,  and  the  Northampton  road  by  1848  was  running  as  far  as  Plainville,  its 
stock  being  utilized  to  liquidate  the  old  debt. 

Meanwhile,  in  1819,  a  natural  canal  from  Derby  to  Bridgeport  was  being  tried 
out,  but  in  1822,  after  a  charter  had  been  obtained,  the  plan  was  abandoned.  The 
Quinnebaug  Canal  was  incorporated  in  1824,  and  the  Saugatuck  and  New  Milford 
in  1829 — running  by  way  of  Danbury — but  with  no  results.  Attempt  also  was  made 
at  Sharon  and,  again,  Ansonia  and  Derby  were  to  be  connected,  but  the  iron  horse 
drove  them  all  from  the  field.  Fast-moving  Connecticut  could  not  be  bothered. 
Part  of  the  walls  of  the  Farmington  Canal  along  the  “canal-road”  tracks  of  the 
New  York-New  Haven  road,  near  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  and  the  Rome-like 
piers  of  the  superstructure  at  Farmington,  together  with  odd  mounds  in  hay  and 
pasture  land,  are  the  only  monuments  to  ambitions  of  this  particular  group  in  the 
early  days. 

The  most  conspicuous  “monument,”  sadly  familiar  to  patrons  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  was  the  large  station  at  the  corner  of 
Chapel  and  State  streets,  left  standing  till  the  present  century,  or  till  the  modern 
station  was  built  near  the  water’s  edge  at  the  foot  of  Meadow  Street.  Access  to 
trains,  when  they  had  superseded,  was  down  dingy  steps  to  the  cavernous  canal- 
bed  ;  offices  in  the  gloomy  superstructure. 
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The  difference  between  that  old  station  and  the  modern,  with  its  large  main 
office  buildings  near  by  and  its  shipping  docks  along  the  adjacent  water  front,  is 
sufficient  testimony  that  New  Haven  did  not  suffer  long  in  commercial  supremacy 
by  the  canal  reverse.  The  whole  enterprise  had  commanded  the  attention  of  its 
foremost  citizens  as  had  that  of  1646,  and  the  spirit  of  1646  persisted  in  the  1830’s. 

Farmington — which  was  to  have  become  a  seaport  adjunct — was  to  retain  its 
pristine  attractiveness  of  hillsides,  bluff  and  streams,  birthplace  of  statesmen  and 
world-known  clergy,  mother  of  nearby  industrial  towns  of  world  repute,  seat  of 
eminent  schools,  smiling  reminiscently  over  the  brief  period  when  she  excelled  her 
parent  Hartford  in  population.  It  is  the  continuing  existence  of  communities  of 
similar  nature  in  every  county  which,  in  hours  of  Nature’s  waywardness  or  man’s 
national  perplexities,  keep  alive  the  memories  of  Hooker’s  advent. 
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Hartford' s  Outreaching 

Would  Forestall  New  Haven  at  Northern  Goal — Relying  on  Steamboats, 
Partly  Foiled  by  Steam  Roads — Bewilderments  of  New  Age — Dickens’ 
Experience — Modern  Possibilities. 


The  Hartford  section  clearly  had  double  incentive  to  enter  the  canal  contest.  If 
it  was  to  be  a  bit  later,  it  was  thus  to  get  the  benefit  of  better  preliminaries.  And 
the  story  thereof  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  in  New  England  annals.  It  has 
been  seen  that  there  was  trouble  enough  in  Hooker’s  time  with  the  stormy  petrel, 
William  Pynchon,  yet  it  must  be  said  to  his  credit  that  he  started  commerce  in  cen¬ 
tral  New  England.  More  than  the  Connecticut  constitution-makers  he  developed 
traffic  in  the  Indians’  pelts  and  in  importing  wherewithal  to  aid  white  men  in  their 
agriculture.  The  Connecticut  River  obviously  was  his  main  channel,  the  overland 
to  Boston  Bay  being  much  too  tedious. 

Establishing  his  warehouse  at  present  Warehouse  Point  and  incidentally  fur¬ 
nishing  the  pinnace  for  the  deadly  Pequot  expedition,  he  navigated  the  Connecticut 
from  his  Enfield  Falls  to  Hartford,  and,  above  them,  up  into  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  For  what  would  be  called  navigation  today,  Hartford  itself  could  be 
called,  as  it  was,  the  “head  of  Connecticut  River  navigation,”  but  only  for  sloops 
of  light  draft,  for  there  were  sand  bars  all  the  way  from  present  Middletown  up. 
In  the  course  of  years,  and  with  some  dredging  that  would  be  considered  a  wonder¬ 
ful  engineering  feat  even  today,  was  a  channel  opened,  and  the  keeping  of  it  open 
is  commanding  Federal  attention  unto  this  present  hour.  The  first  mention  of  the 
need  appears  in  the  Hartford  town  records  of  1686. 

Hartford’s  early  perception  of  the  traffic  situation  was  doubtless  quickened  in 
the  1820’s  when  it  saw  New  Haven  bidding  for  this  same  New  England  trade,  and 
a  sort  of  jealousy  was  begotten  as  keen  as  that  when  the  subject  of  a  single  capital 
came  up,  or,  to  go  back  to  the  beginnings,  when  New  Haven  Colony  almost  came 
to  firearms  over  Colony  consolidation.  The  mutual  interests  of  the  two  cities  today 
make  all  that  seem  almost  impossible;  in  the  1820’s  it  was  a  stern  reality  for 
Hartford. 

It  was  found  that  the  first  charter  to  make  the  river  navigable  through  the  rapids, 
from  Enfield  Falls  to  Hartford,  had  been  obtained  in  1791,  and  by  1795  locks  had 
been  established,  under  Massachusetts  charter,  at  South  Hadley  and  Turner’s  Falls 
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farther  up-stream.  Much  of  the  capital  for  the  latter  enterprise  had  come  from 
Holland.  At  some  points  an  inclined  plane  instead  of  locks  was  used  and  the  use 
continued  up  to  1805.  In  1818  a  corporation  was  formed  for  providing  locks  and 
a  bridge  at  Enfield,  but  nothing  was  done ;  it  was  possible  to  get  upstream  225  miles 
to  Barnet,  Vermont,  despite  the  Enfield  Falls  and  rapids.  On  them,  flat  boats 
could  be  poled.  By  1810  a  round  trip  from  Hartford  could  be  made  in  thirty  days. 
The  fall  in  the  river  from  Barnet  to  Hartford  was  believed  to  be  400  feet;  the  fall 
in  the  entire  distance  from  the  Connecticut’s  sources  to  its  mouth,  1,618  feet.  The 
newly  formed  Union  Company  was  keeping  the  channel  from  Hartford  to  Middle- 
town  open  and  Hartford  could  not  stand  idle  while  New  Haven  tapped  a  main 
source  of  supplies.  It  had  studied  the  subject  so  much  that  it  felt  a  priority  of 
claim.  The  New  Haven  Register  was  saying  editorially  that  the  stockholders  of 
the  canal  company  had  “clearest  evidence  that  their  investments  are  to  result  in  no 
common  profits” ;  three  other  States  were  cooperating  and  the  connections  with  the 
St.  Lawrence  were  “events  of  vast  importance  and  indicate  an  immense  enhancement 
of  the  company’s  stock.” 

The  group  of  Hartford  men  who  already  had  put  their  heads  together  thought 
in  terms  of  steam  as  well  as  water.  New  Haven  was  to  have  barges  drawn  by 
horses ;  Hartford  should  have  boats  run  by  this  new  thing,  steam, — very  appro¬ 
priately  since  the  inventor  of  such  applied  power,  John  Fitch,  whose  story  has  been 
told  in  a  previous  chapter,  was  born  in  South  Windsor.*  The  group  were  called 
together  January  1,  1824,  to  discuss  the  possibilities.  Under  a  charter  that  year 
they  organized  as  the  Connecticut  River  Company  and  chose  Alfred  Smith  presi¬ 
dent,  their  proposed  line  to  operate  from  Hartford  “toward  the  river  sources,” 
and  with  right  to  use  steamboats,  not  horses  specifically. 

Delegates  went  to  a  meeting  of  other  delegates  from  northern  New  England 
towns,  held  at  Windsor,  Vermont,  where  it  was  voted  to  ask  Congress  to  help  as 
had  the  New  Haven  people,  but  without  effect  for  either  group.  The  Erie  Canal 
had  become  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  Pennsylvanians  contending  that  the 
diversion  of  western  traffic  would  seriously  affect  Philadelphia,  as  it  no  doubt  did. 
The  Connecticut  Courant  of  Hartford  notes  the  aroused  interest  in  the  up-river 
towns  and  voiced  the  general  belief  that  steamboats  with  a  three-foot  draft  could 
be  run.  Population  affected  was  about  2,000,000.  Necessary  property  could  be 
had  for  $368,000,  making  a  total  requirement  of,  by  engineers’  figures,  a  million 
and  a  half. 

The  method  adopted  at  Hartford  for  providing  the  amount  was  that  of  having 
a  banking  company  with  a  million  and  a  half  capital — this  same  bank  which  had 
been  chartered  and  which  had  carefully  submitted  full  details  of  conditions  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  as  furnished  by  engineers.  In  1825  the  company’s  name  was  changed  from 

*  Thomas  Fitch,  of  Booking,  Essex,  England,  married  Ann  Pew  in  1611.  When  he  died  his 
widow  and  five  sons  came  to  America,  and  of  these  Thomas,  in  1638,  settled  in  Norwalk.  He  was 
an  ancestor  of  Thomas  Fitch,  Governor  from  1754  to  1766.  James  studied  for  the  ministry  under 
Hooker  and  Stone  in  Hartford,  became  pastor  of  the  Saybrook  church,  removed  in  1660  with 
most  of  his  congregation  to  Norwich,  retired  to  Lebanon  in  1702,  and  died  there  that  year. 
Joseph,  of  Norwalk,  removed  to  Hartford  in  1660,  where  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Stone,  bought  a  twentieth  part  of  original  Windsor,  and  located  there.  John  Fitch,  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  steamboat,  was  his  great-grandson,  born  January  21,  1743. 
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the  Connecticut  River  Company  to  the  Connecticut  River  Banking  Company,  as 
which  today  it  continues  as  one  of  the  leading  financial  institutions  of  the  State. 

In  passing  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  proposition  which  interested  New 
Haven  and  Hartford,  while  Fitch  of  Connecticut  invented  the  steamboat,  Samuel 
Morey,  of  New  Hampshire,  designed  and  launched  the  first  steam  vessel  with 
paddle-wheels — in  1792,  and,  also,  materialistically,  that  Connecticut  tobacco  had 
found  a  good  market  in  Europe.  The  first  steamboat  to  appear  at  Hartford  was 
New  York’s  famous  Fulton,  which  ran  regularly  between  New  York  and  New 
Haven  and  went  up  to  Hartford  on  election  day  in  May,  1815,  having  made  the 
trip  from  New  York  in  “a  little  over  eleven  hours.”  By  1818  the  first  steamboat 
built  on  the  Connecticut  was  launched  at  Hartford,  and  in  another  year,  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Steamboat  Company  had  organized  in  that  city  and  had  turned  out  its  first 
boat. 

Further  to  encourage  steam  advocates  came  the  decision  from  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  Marshall,  Chief  Justice,  that  the  “waters  of  the  United  States 
are  forever  free  to  be  navigated  by  all  citizens,”  thereby  breaking  down  the  barriers 
New  York  had  set  up  in  favor  of  Livingston  and  Fulton  heretofore  alluded  to. 
Immediately  thereafter  Hartford  joyously  welcomed  the  river  company’s  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  with  its  paddle-wheels  in  the  rear,  a  la  propeller,  which  began  its  his¬ 
toric  career  on  river  and  Sound.  She  was  m-feet  keel,  with  forty-four  horse- 
lower  engine.  Lafayette  sailed  to  New  York  on  her  after  his  memorable  reception 
in  Hartford  September  4,  1825. 

The  overjoyed  directors  of  the  Connecticut  River  Company  recorded  that  the 
steamboat  had  a  speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  they  became  more  eager  for  the 
arrival  of  their  Barnet  from  the  New  York  builder  for  up-river  service.  The 
Barnet  was  seventy-five  feet  long,  fourteen  and  a  half  feet  beam  and  drew  only 
twenty-two  inches  of  water.  She  arrived  in  November,  1826,  and  sailed  on  up¬ 
stream  triumphantly,  to  the  booming  of  guns  along  the  river  banks.  She  kept 
well  up  with  a  man  pacing  her  on  the  shore.  But  the  thirty-foot  Enfield  Falls 
stopped  her.  The  Farmington  Canal  people  chuckled.  The  Northampton  Gazette 
called  it  an  “astonishing  trick,”  remarking:  “The  people  were  waiting  at  Spring- 
field,  but  the  boat  stuck  at  Enfield  Falls.  They  used  flat-boats  and  poles  to  get 
her  over,  but  the  passengers  got  out  and  made  their  way  to  Warehouse  Point 
and  home  as  best  they  could.”  Yet,  soon  after,  with  a  scow  attached  to  each  side 
provided  with  poles,  and  her  engine  working,  she  steamed  gaily  to  the  Springfield 
dock  and  its  cheering  throngs.  Even  court  had  to  suspend. 

The  Springfield  Republican  editorialized  that,  despite  unseasonable  weather, 
"the  passage  of  the  boat  up  the  river  has  not  only  silenced  the  opponents  of  the 
project,  but  has  seemed  to  satisfy  all,  even  the  most  doubting,  of  the  practicability 
of  navigating  the  river  by  steam.”  Conservative  Samuel  Bowles,  the  distinguished 
editor,  said  that  “the  scene  was  inexpressibly  grand.  It  can  be  compared  to  nothing 
we  have  ever  witnessed.  .  .  .  Great  multitudes  of  people  assembled  and  the  ringing 
of  bells  and  the  firing  of  national  salutes  added  to  the  sublimity  of  the  scene.  Even 
at  Deerfield  and  Northampton  where  there  is  a  deep  interest  in  favor  of  the  canals, 
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which  is  a  rival  product,  a  most  liberal  and  hospitable  feeling  was  displayed  toward 
the  most  welcome  strangers.” 

The  Hartford  Courant  found  that  the  triumph  called  forth  “a  vast  deal  of 
wit  and  good  feeling  from  some  of  our  neighbors.”  It  further  spoke  of  three 
locks  and  already  six  at  South  Hadley,  with  assurance  of  “uninterrupted  navigation 
from  Hartford  to  Northampton  and  far  beyond,  while  the  number  of  locks  in  the 
Farmington  Canal  between  Northampton  and  New  Haven  is  not  less  than  sixty- 
one.  Some  of  those  who  have  invested  more  money  in  the  canal  than  the  editor  of 
the  New  Haven  Herald ' ,  may  be  disposed  to  think  there  is  no  great  cause  for  exul¬ 
tation  in  the  little  excursion  of  the  Barnet.” 

To  get  an  outside  opinion,  one  finds  a  long,  analytical  article  in  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser.  It  speaks  of  the  cheering  throngs  and  the  salutes  “in  honor  of 
the  enterprise,  successfully  accomplished;  what  but  a  week  before  had  been  called 
an  impossibility  is  a  reality,”  and  proceeds  to  analyze  the  difficulties  overcome, 
including  the  fact  that  the  boaf  had  been  built  on  short  order  and  no  opportunity 
for  “initiating  the  improvements  in  the  structure  of  boats  on  the  western  rivers 
for  navigating  shoal  waters.  Yet  success  has  followed  the  exertion  and  we  see 
nothing  to  limit  our  hope  that  those  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  may 
soon  be  favored  with  all  the  advantages  which  come  from  the  cheap,  safe,  regular 
and  quick  communication  afforded  by  steam  navigation.” 

The  boat  ran  up  the  Deerfield  to  Cheapside,  where  she  was  held  by  the  ice. 
People  who  never  had  seen  a  self-propelled  craft  kept  her  close  company.  At 
Bellows  Falls  church  bells  and  cannon  made  din  till  Captain  Strong  ran  her  into 
the  lower  canal  lock  for  the  night;  President  Smith  made  a  speech  and  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  “banquet”  was  provided  at  the  new  Mansion  House — “the  largest  representative 
gathering  that  ever  has  been  seen  in  this  vicinity.”  Of  the  many  toasts  on  the 
program,  that  to  President  Smith  referred  to  his  “indefatigable  exertions  for 
improving  navigation”  and  hoped  that  history  would  name  him  with  honor  in  future 
times.”  Other  toasts  were :  “Connecticut  River — grand  highway  from  Canada  to 
the  seaboard ;  give  us  steam !”  “Valley  of  the  Connecticut — needs  no  canal  while 
the  river  runs” ;  “Connecticut,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire — the  first  the  pro¬ 
jector  and  the  two  last  the  coadjutors  of  a  noble  enterprise”;  “Arrival  of  the  Bar- 
net — may  it  serve  as  a  lesson  to  mankind  that  they  ought  not,  even  in  the  hour  of 
affliction  and  persecution,  despair  of  better  days.” 

The  Bellozvs  Falls  Intelligencer  spoke  bluntly,  saying  the  people  knew  of  “the 
decided  opposition  from  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  towns  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  The  gentlemen  who  first  conceived  the  plan  of  navigating  the  river 
by  means  of  steam  power  have  been  ridiculed  and  the  whole  scheme  laughed  at 
as  visionary,”  but  now  there  was  “fullest  assurance  of  success.” 

Evolution  was  progressing  with  a  speed  still  farther  to  astonish  even  the  direct 
inheritors  of  the  greatest  of  governmental  evolutions,  in  the  1630’s.  As  in  a  moment, 
steam  was  to  revolutionize  land  as  well  as  water  traffic.  It  was  fifty  years  since 
Watt  had  promoted  the  fundamental  idea,  but  not  till  1831  that  Sir  Charles  Dance 
could  run  his  “carriage”  nine  miles  in  fifty-five  minutes  in  England.  George 
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Stephenson  had  so  applied  himself  to  an  English  program  of  relegating  tow-boat 
enterprise  that  in  1829  his  rail-engine  was  running  at  the  terrific  pace  of  thirty-five 
miles  an  hour  on  tracks  which  had  been  completed  that  year.  The  keen  Connecticut 
River  Company  had  been  watching  him  closely  since  his  development  of  six  miles 
an  hour  in  1826,  and  apparently  knew  every  step  that  was  taken,  for  in  that  year 
it  recorded  a  remarkable  comprehension  of  what  had  been  achieved.  English  scien¬ 
tific  journals  had  been  maintaining  that  canals  were  preferable  since  railways 
involved  too  much  outlay,  while  four  miles  an  hour  by  canal  steamboats  “is  equal 
to  wants.”  Unlike  the  backers  of  the  New  Haven  enterprise,  it  has  to  be  admitted, 
the  river  company  forthwith  sent  a  commission  to  England  to  investigate.  Its 
report  was  in  favor  of  canals  instead  of  roadbeds  and  rails — but  with  steamboats 
and  not  horses. 

In  full  confidence,  therefore,  canal  work  was  begun  at  Enfield  in  1827,  400  men 
on  the  job,  power  to  be  generated  incidentally  for  factories.  The  Windsor  Paper 
Mill  Company  built  its  factory  in  1833,  the  year  in  which  the  New  Haven  horse¬ 
power  proposition  was  having  its  more  serious  setbacks.  The  Barnet,  which 
had  been  only  for  experimental  purposes,  had  been  succeeded  by  two  better  adapted 
boats,  on  which  applauding  Hartford  and  Windsor  stockholders  could  sail  to  Ver¬ 
mont’s  Windsor,  passing  through  the  six-miles,  four-locks  canal  around  Enfield 
Falls.  Horsepower  barges  also  could  be  used.  There  was  no  dam,  merely  diver¬ 
sion  of  part  of  the  river’s  water.  A  slight  raising  of  the  water’s  height  by  means  of 
a  riprap  or  low  dam  was  not  to  be  resorted  to  till  1881.  Horsepower  barges  also 
could  be  used. 

So  far  from  being  bankrupt,  the  banking  company  removed  in  1829  from  its 
quarters  at  Morgan’s  Coffee  House — a  miniature  London  Exchange — to  excellent 
quarters  in  the  sumptuous  Exchange  Place  block  erected  by  Henry  L.  Ellsworth, 
twin  son  of  Chief  Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  an  original  stockholder  of  the  company,  later  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Patents.  The  site  included  that  of  the  home  of  Thomas  Green,  editor  of  the 
Courant  in  1767.  It  was  now  that  the  bank  itself  which,  as  the  river  company, 
had  subscribed  $60,000  to  the  promotion  of  that  company,  became  the  separate 
Connecticut  River  Banking  Company.  Steamboat  navigation  above  Hartford  had 
been  achieved ;  eight  boats,  including  two  for  passengers  only,  were  plying  daily, 
towing  flat  boats  220  miles  to  Wells  River. 

Sand  bars  created  some  hindrances,  but  with  planks  the  crew  could  step  over¬ 
board  and  overcome  the  trouble.  Charles  Dickens’s  description  of  his  trip  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1842,  is  often  quoted  humoristically,  it  being  his  first  experience  in  canal 
travel.  “The  cabin,”  he  wrote,  “looked  like  the  parlor  of  a  Lilliputian  public-house 
which  had  got  afloat  and  was  drifting  nobody  knew  where.  But  even  in  this  cham¬ 
ber  there  was  a  rocking  chair.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  anywhere  in  America 
without  rocking  chairs.  .  .  .  The  machinery  by  some  surprising  process  of  con¬ 
densation  worked  between  the  deck  and  the  keel,  the  whole  forming  a  warm  sand¬ 
wich  about  three  feet  thick.”  There  was  heavy  rain  and  the  river  was  full  of 
floating  ice ;  the  boat  kept  in  the  shallows  along  the  banks  and  the  passengers  in  the 
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middle  of  the  deck,  where,  “being  well  wrapped-up,  they  bade  defiance  to  the 
weather  and  enjoyed  the  journey.” 

The  reception  accorded  him  in  Hartford  is  a  joyous  story  by  itself — perhaps, 
however,  no  less  joyous  than  that  when  he  went  to  Hartford  some  years  later  as  the 
guest  of  a  Mississippi  River  pilot,  Mark  Twain ;  his  navigation  experiences  did  not 
enable  him  to  hold  his  own  with  Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens.  On  this  canal  occa¬ 
sion  he  left  for  New  Haven  on  the  railroad  which  had  been  opened  in  1839,  with 
station  at  the  foot  of  present  Mulberry  Street,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  what  was  to 
become  the  beautiful  Bushnell  Park.  The  running  time  to  New  Haven  was  about 
three  hours,  barring  customary  delays. 

Connecticut’s  first  railroad  was  not  a  Connecticut  concern.  It  was  a  branch  to 
Norwich  and  New  London  of  the  far-heralded  “Boston,  Norwich  and  New  Lon¬ 
don,”  chartered  in  1832.  The  Hartford  and  Springfield  road  was  chartered  three 
years  later,  but  did  not  get  into  operation  till  1844.  After  that,  steamboat  commu¬ 
nication  became  unprofitable.  Hartford’s  enterprising  public,  however,  in  1846 
saw  the  opening  of  another  opportunity,  namely  the  supplying  of  much  needed 
waterpower  for  city  and  manufacturing  purposes.  A  canal  a  hundred  feet  wide 
and  twelve  feet  deep  from  Windsor  Locks  was  proposed — “greater  than  any  other 
single  improved  power  in  New  England,”  enough  to  drive  300,000  spindles.  It 
could  be  provided  at  an  expense  of  $748,427;  without  it,  said  the  flaming  adver¬ 
tising,  Hartford  would  become  “a  good  place  to  emigrate  from.”  Furthermore, 
Hartford  needed  a  water  supply  for  houses  and  for  the  firemen  who  had  to  depend 
upon  underground  cisterns,  for  a  population  of  15,000.  Howbeit,  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  special  committee  were  not  approved ;  the  city  was  to  pump  river 
water  into  a  reservoir  on  Asylum  Hill,  and  in  course  of  time  establish  increase  of 
that  with  its  large  system  in  the  remote  hills  of  New  Hartford  and  Burlington,  or 
in  the  watersheds  of  the  Farmington  and  the  Housatonic,  twenty  miles  away  as 
the  bird  flies. 

The  great  flood  of  1854  brought  to  the  Windsor  Locks  Canal  another  evil  that 
had  not  been  foreseen,  but  by  1866  recovery  had  been  so  complete  as  to  warrant 
the  launching  of  the  commodious  and  elegant  steamer  Charles  H.  Dexter,  named 
in  honor  of  a  Windsor  Locks  founder  of  famous  paper  mills.  She  ran  till  1881, 
prolific  in  picnic  parties  and  moonlight  excursions  till  she  met  with  an  accident, 
was  beached  at  Dutch  Point  at  the  mouth  of  Little  (Park)  River  and,  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation,  was  buried  under  a  part  of  the  great  plant  of  the  Hartford  Electric 
Light  Company,  marking  the  latest  step  in  power  supply,  manufacturing  and 
domestic  convenience — the  site,  too,  of  the  fort  of  the  Dutchmen  who  would  have 
kept  the  Hooker  terrain  for  their  liege  lord. 

President  Smith  of  the  original  river  company  retired  in  1838,  but  was  recalled 
to  the  bank  presidency  on  the  death  of  his  successor,  or  in  1851,  continuing  to  1862. 
The  bank,  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  State,  is  now  housed  in  the  building  of  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company  on  Main  Street,  on  the  site  of  Zachary  Sanford’s 
early  tavern  where,  as  we  have  seen,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  demanded  the  Colony’s 
charter  in  1687,  only  to  be  foiled  by  Captain  Joseph  Wadsworth  who  hid  the  sacred 
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document  in  the  oak  on  the  Wyllys  estate.  L.  Marsden  Hubbard  is  the  bank’s 
present  president.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  researches  of  Vice-President  Henry  W. 
Erving,  prominent  member  of  leading  historical  and  antiquarian  societies,  that  the 
details  of  this  great  New  England  struggle,  achievement  and  comparative  subsidence 
to  today’s  local  uses,  including  locks  and  manufacturing,  are  obtainable. 

In  general,  electricity  is  threatening  to  do  to  steam  what  steam  did  to  horse¬ 
power.  As  in  the  world  as  a  whole — nowhere  more  vividly  illustrated  than  in  Con¬ 
necticut — has  each  stage  of  discovery  and  ingenuity  built  upon  the  ruins  of  its 
demoded  predecessor,  but  never  with  more  pang  than  that  which  came  with  the  loss 
of  New  Haven  Governor  Eaton’s  “phantom  ship”  that  sailed  from  New  Haven 
into  the  unknown  in  1646,  carrying  seemingly  the  last  hope  of  those  Colonists 
with  it.  Much  was  lost  in  New  Haven’s  canal  enterprise,  but  preeminence  in  land 
and  sea  commerce  was  to  continue ;  Hartford  more  readily  felt  the  influence  of 
steam,  but  was  to  see  it  applied  in  wholly  unforeseeable  way,  and  quickly  readapted 
herself.  Both  towns  have  been  conspicuous  since  their  earliest  days  in  maintaining 
Colony  and  State  reputation  for  seizing  new  ideas  and  quickening  progress. 

And  as  to  the  up-river  waterway  development  Western  Massachusetts  men  now 
have  again  bestirred  themselves.  At  the  hour  of  this  writing  they  have  progressed 
far  enough  in  a  large-scale  plan  to  win  the  attention  of  the  Federal  government.  The 
first  step  proposed  is  to  make  Springfield,  Holyoke  and  Chicopee  commercial  ports. 
Costs  for  dredging  a  river  channel  100  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  deep  from  Hart¬ 
ford  to  Holyoke,  the  farthermost  north,  roughly  thirty  miles  from  Hartford,  are 
estimated  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Planning  Board  and  other  engineers  at  from 
$3,200,000  to  $8,000,000.  Major-General  Edward  M.  Markham,  on  representa¬ 
tion  of  Congressman  Charles  R.  Clason,  of  Springfield,  and  other  western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  officials,  to  a  committee  of  War  Department  engineers,  ordered  that  detailed 
plans  be  drawn;  Colonel  Mason  J.  Young,  Providence  district  engineer  for  the 
army,  has  charge  of  the  work. 

Congressman  Treadway,  of  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1937,  had  told  the  offi¬ 
cials  and  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  that  the  industrial  survival  of  the  Spring- 
field  section  depends  largely  on  river  navigation  to  Holyoke,  where  there  is  a  large 
power  dam,  to  permit  basic  industrial  material  to  be  brought  there  more  cheaply. 
The  War  Department  had  insisted  on  this  project  and  several  similar  ones.  The 
Massachusetts  population  to  be  affected  is  figured  at  over  500,000  competing  with 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Objection  was  raised  by  Holyoke  and  Enfield  men 
because  of  Enfield  rights  held  by  the  Windsor  Locks  Canal  and  the  Connecticut 
Light  and  Power  Company. 


CHAPTER  LXXXII. 


Windham  County  Heroism 

Putnam,  Knowlton,  Lyon  among  Cherished  Names — Washington’s  Letters — 
Typical  Development  from  Farming  to  Manufactures — Willimantic’s 
Locale  and  Progress — Only  Battle  That  of  Frogs. 


The  increase  in  population  previously  indicated,  during  this  period  of  estab¬ 
lishing  State  institutions,  was  materially  changing  the  map.  A  larger  percentage 
of  Governors  than  subsequently  was  born  in  towns  still  rural,  their  average  age 
was  greater  and  there  were  more  long  terms.  Altogether,  there  were  more  wealthy 
individuals  in  the  old-time  small  towns.  Local  farm  produce,  the  foundation  of 
wealth  as  a  whole,  commanded  wide  market.  Residences  still  standing  in  those 
towns  attest  high  ideals  in  living. 

Manner  of  life  gave  vigor  of  body.  Absence  of  artificial  light  except  that  of 
candles  and  fireplaces,  which  made  the  darkness  visible,  induced  to  early  bedtime, 
which  in  turn  meant  early  rising.  Ben  Franklin  fireplace  stoves,  mounted  on  legs, 
and  sheet-iron  cylindrical  that  not  yet  have  been  excelled  for  direct  heat,  let  the 
lady  ply  her  spinning  wheel  with  nimble  fingers  and  tireless  feet.  Sheets  of  linen 
over  deep,  billowy  masses  of  geese  feathers  were  readily  warmed  with  long- 
handled  pans  of  coals  from  the  banked-up  fireplace,  and  windows  that  indeed  might 
rattle  furnished  ventilation.  Milking  hours  morning  and  night  were  as  insistent 
as  reveille  and  taps  in  the  army ;  chickens  set  the  regulations ;  “working  up  wood,” 
drawing  water  from  the  well,  horseback  riding,  swinging  scythe,  cradle  and  flail 
promoted  blood  circulation  and  depth  of  chest. 

Wrote  a  youth  who  had  gone  to  the  city  in  the  1820’s  to  “clerk  it” :  “Roads  so 
narrow  you  can’t  turn  out  for  the  big  mudholes  without  hitting  a  house  or  the  door¬ 
steps.  At  corners  you  can’t  see  if  any  one  is  driving  across — some  house  hides  him. 
No  breakfast  till  7  o’clock  and  then,  like  as  not,  the  ham  ain’t  done  or  the  eggs  no 
good.  Take  a  couple  of  the  apples  sent  me  and  pocket  full  of  nuts  when  I  go  to 
the  store.  Standin’  round  all  day  is  hard  work.  Sleep  in  bed  of  corn  husks.” 

Originally  desire  for  home  independence  and  affluence  as  much  as  for  church- 
society  individuality  led  the  little  hegiras  from  the  few  already  established  towns. 
The  wish  to  better  one’s  condition  was  strong  enough  to  impel  the  treks  far  west¬ 
ward,  and  everywhere  progressive  men  went — the  Wyoming  Valley  alone  excepted 
— success  seemed  to  attend.  Like  impulse  brought  Massachusetts  men  across  the 
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Connecticut  border,  rather  more  after  that  moving  boundary  line  between  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut  had  been  determined  in  the  way  that  has  been  described. 
Their  chosen  land  was  in  the  territory  that  was  to  become  Windham  County  when 
New  London  County  was  divided  in  1726. 

The  new  county  west  of  the  Rhode  Island  line  lay  mostly  between  the  Quine- 
baug  River  and  the  Shetucket,  flowing  down  by  present  Putnam  and  Danielson,  to 
join  the  Thames  at  Norwich  below  the  county’s  southern  line.  The  county  seat 
was  to  become  Brooklyn  and  then  Willimantic,  which  is  near  the  county’s  southwest 
corner  on  Hop  River.  That  river  comes  from  Tolland  County,  which  was  consti¬ 
tuted  long  after,  or  in  1785,  the  year  the  General  Assembly  was  wrestling  also  with 
the  problem  of  providing  for  Middlesex  County  to  the  southward,  both  sides  of  the 
Connecticut.  In  the  shif tings  to  form  districts  of  court  jurisdiction,  Lebanon, 
incorporated  in  Windham  County  across  Hop  River  from  present  Willimantic, 
was  set  off  to  New  London. 

It  was  in  original  Lebanon  that  the  education  of  the  Indians  was  begun  in 
earnest.  Hooker  and  Stone  had  tried  to  have  a  school  in  Farmington  in  1648,  for 
which,  revived,  Legislature  and  church  gave  funds  in  1733 ;  but  the  real  beginnings 
of  Dartmouth  College,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  was  at  North  Lebanon, 
the  credit  for  which  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of  by  reason  of  the  prominence  of 
Lebanon’s  becoming  Trumbull’s  home  and  headquarters.  The  Indian  school  was 
started  during  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  who  first  had  a  few  Del¬ 
awares  at  his  house  in  1735.  Among  them  was  Samsom  Occum,  who  had  been  con¬ 
verted  during  the  “Great  Awakening.”  Joseph  Moor,  of  Lebanon,  bequeathed  his 
house  and  two  acres  of  land  for  the  Moor  Indian  Charity  School  in  this  town. 
Occum’s  missionary  work  brought  more  pupils,  including  girls,  aided  by  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  churches.  The  transference  of  the  school  to  Hanover,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  the  support  it  received  have  been  recounted. 

Chief  Uncas’s  son  Joshua  gave  settlers  from  Norwich,  in  1666,  the  land  for  what 
is  now  Brooklyn,  incorporated  in  1786,  when  separated  from  Pomfret  and  Canter¬ 
bury.  The  original  territory  also  included  the  present  towns  of  Mansfield,  Chaplin, 
Hampton  and  Scotland.  The  first  brick  house  in  this  region  was  built  with  mate¬ 
rial  brought  from  Holland,  by  Colonel  Jedediah  Elderkin  of  the  Continental  army 
for  his  son,  and  stood  till  torn  down  in  1912. 

His  name  in  ancient  lore  is  coupled  with  that  of  Colonel  Eliphalet  Dyer — a  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  Wyoming  settlement,  as  has  been  related — by  the  widely  circulated 
story  of  the  frogs  of  Windham  in  1758,  memorialized  on  the  early  bills  put  out  by 
the  first  bank  of  Willimantic  in  the  town  of  Windham,  established  in  1832.  A 
thousand  frogs  and  more  had  sought  water  at  night  near  a  brook  which  had  with¬ 
stood  a  long  drought  and  they  had  made  so  much  noise  as  to  startle  the  natives, 
whose  minds  were  full  of  the  stories  of  the  Indian  wars ;  they  heard  it  as  “Colonel 
Dyer,  Colonel  Dyer — and  Elderkin  too,  Elderkin  too,”  plainly  enough.  Through 
the  night  the  settlers  clustered  around  their  church,  convinced  the  day  of  doom  was 
at  hand,  till  the  more  adventurous  discovered  that  the  road  near  the  brook  was 
covered  with  dead  frogs — Peters  says  in  his  history  the  mass  was  forty  rods  wide. 
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It  required  only  the  humor  of  the  Rev.  Theron  Brown  in  his  Epic  of  Windham 
to  give  it  immortality. 


Many  of  the  romantic  stories  of  Connecticut  originated  in  the  wilds  of  Wind¬ 
ham  County.  1  he  greatest  of  these  is  that  of  Israel  Putnam — torn  by  savages,  shot 
at  by  French  and  British  at  close  range,  attacked  by  fever  in  the  tropics.  Foremost 
among  Indian  and  Revolutionary  War  heroes,  he  was  of  the  original  town  of  Pom- 
fret.  Pomfret,  Thompson  and  Killingly  contributed  their  territory  to  make  Put¬ 
nam,  named  after  the  hero  in  1855,  as  they  had  contributed  with  Canterbury  for 
the  town  of  Brooklyn  in  1786.  The  “Putnam  Wolf  Den,”  today  honored  by  an 
oil  painting  which  is  the  only  one  hanging  in  the  Governor’s  office  in  the  capitol,  is 
located  in  Pomfret,  near  Putnam’s  old  farm,  whither  he  had  come  on  migrating 
fiom  Danvers  in  Massachusetts,  in  which  town  he  was  born  in  1718.* 

It  appears  that  New  Fondon  and  Windham  counties  were  infested  with  rattle¬ 
snakes  and  wolves.  A  wolf  of  exceptional  prowess  had  her  home  in  this  den  so 
carefully  preserved  today.  Scores  of  cattle  and  sheep  had  been  destroyed  by  her, 
when  Putnam  resolved  to  ferret  her  out  and  destroy  her,  an  undertaking  in  which 
seteial  outraged  farmers  had  been  foiled.  The  tablet  here  avers  that  in  one  day  and 
night,  in  December,  1742,  he  tracked  the  animal  in  the  light  snow  to  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River  and  back,  which  by  straight  line,  over  some  of  the  hilliest  country  in  the 
State,  would  be  a  total  of  seventy-two  miles.  In  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
neighborhood,  a  rope  tied  around  his  waist,  he  lighted  a  torch  and  made  his  way 
on  elbows  and  knees  deep  into  the  hole  on  the  rocky  hillside.  “I  saw  her  fiery  eyes,” 
was  his  report,  with  which  he  seized  his  flintlock  and,  despite  all  protestations,  crept 
in  again.  His  anxious  companions  soon  heard  a  muffled  explosion  and  he  returned 
to  them  safely  with  the  evidence  of  his  achievement. 

Today  the  den  and  its  surroundings,  under  the  protection  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  State  Forest  and  Park  Commission,  is  one  of  the 
forty-two  historic  or  especially  beautiful  places  marked  by  the  State.  The  Putnam 
farm  includes  the  field  where  Putnam  left  his  plow  to  hasten  to  answer  the  Lex¬ 
ington  alarm ;  the  plow  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  Putnam  Phalanx  in  Hartford.  If 
all  the  places  where  he  had  thrilling  experiences  were  marked  it  would  be  seen  that 
they  included  territory  in  other  States  and  even  around  Havana.  In  Brooklyn, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  original  Pomfret,  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  general, 
placed  by  the  State  not  far  from  the  house  in  which  he  died  in  1790. 

The  site  of  his  first  house  was  marked,  in  1920,  by  Elizabeth  Porter  Putnam 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  which  owns  the  property. 
The  tablet,  on  what  was  the  great  door  stone,  relates  that  he  bought  514  acres  of 
the  (highly  unpopular)  Governor  Jonathan  Belcher,  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  (who  was  removed  from  that  office  in  1741,  and  in  1747  was  appointed, 
by  the  Crown,  Governor  of  New  Jersey),  and  came  there  from  Salem  Village. 
Massachusetts,  in  1740  with  his  wife  and  oldest  child  Israel,  who  afterwards  went 
with  General  Rufus  Putnam  to  Ohio.  After  his  second  marriage  he  removed  to 
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another  home,  the  General  Wolfe  tavern  near  Brooklyn  Green — “because  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  visitors  was  too  great  for  a  private  house.” 

In  1918  the  Colonel  Daniel  Putnam  Association,  incorporated,  by  a  committee 
composed  of  Major  George  Haven  Putnam,  writer  and  publisher,  of  New  York, 
and  ten  other  descendants  of  the  general,  unveiled  a  tablet  at  the  wolf  den,  the 
inscription  ending  with :  “He  dared  to  lead  where  others  dared  to  follow.”  A 
statue  of  the  general,  given  by  J.  P.  Allen,  stands  on  the  capitol  grounds  in  Hart¬ 
ford  near  the  soldiers’  memorial  arch. 

Said  Colonel  Small — an  old  friend  of  Putnam’s  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars 
but  fighting  under  the  British  flag  at  Bunker  Hill — what  time  he  looked  on  Colonel 
John  Trumbull’s  great  painting,  the  “Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,”  now  in  the  Trumbull 
Gallery  at  Yale,  with  replica  in  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum  in  Hartford:  “My  dear 
colonel,  my  only  criticism  of  this  masterpiece  is  that  you  have  not  made  my  old 
friend  Putnam  conspicuous  enough.  He  was  everywhere  that  day.” 

Colonel  Small  can  be  seen  in  the  center  foreground  of  the  famous  painting, 
warding  off  a  bayonet  from  the  dying  General  Warren,  and  Putnam  is  in  the  left 
background.  Of  the  likenesses  in  that  painting,  those  of  only  two  Americans  were 
from  life  sketches.  The  painting  was  done  after  Trumbull  had  retired  from 
Washington’s  staff  and  gone  to  England  to  study  under  Benjamin  West.  He  had  a 
copper  plate  made  of  the  painting,  to  be  sold  by  subscription,  and  a  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  headed  by  Washington  and  including  many  Congressmen,  is  extant; 
copies  of  that  issue  are  seen  occasionally  and  are  readily  distinguishable  from  those 
made  at  a  later  time.  The  two  American  portraits  made  from  life  sketches,  as 
Trumbull  tells  in  his  book,  were  those  of  Putnam  and  Warren. 

The  original  pencil  sketch  of  Putnam — an  exquisite  piece  of  work  in  itself — 
passed  on  with  others  of  Trumbull’s  belongings  to  a  niece  of  the  artist  and  the  wife 
of  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  of  New  York.  It  was  authenticated  by  the  pro¬ 
fessor  when  bought  by  Captain  Brooks  for  the  phalanx  at  a  special  auction  in 
Philadelphia.  The  phalanx  also  has  a  cartoon  of  ancient  date  representing  Putnam 
and  a  British  officer  sitting  on  either  side  of  a  keg  of  powder  with  a  fuse  at  each 
end  sputtering  dangerously.  Putnam  is  undisturbed — not  so  the  other.  It  was  a 
humoristic  idea  of  a  purported  duel. 

The  phalanx  likewise  has  Putnam’s  wartime  saddle  and  the  brace  of  pistols 
carried  by  Major  Pitcairn  on  the  “famous  day  and  year”  when  the  farmers  got 
along  after  the  “red-coats”  from  behind  “every  barnyard,  fence  and  wall,”  Pit¬ 
cairn  saving  himself  but  not  his  horse  and  equipment.  Putnam,  to  whom  the  pis¬ 
tols  were  given,  carried  them  throughout  the  war.  They  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Concord  Historical  Association.  To  the  phalanx,  however,  came  a  precious 
possession,  an  authenticated  copy  of  Putnam’s  first  commission  as  major-general. 
Congress  had  sent  Washington  at  Cambridge  four  blank  commissions  for  him  to 
fill  out  according  to  his  best  judgment.  Washington  filled  out  but  one,  the  fourth, 
for  Putnam.  When  the  phalanx  was  at  the  Nashville  exposition,  an  elderly  lady, 
descendant  of  the  Putnam  family,  took  Major  Bickford  to  see  the  commission, 
which  she  had  loaned  for  the  occasion.  After  the  major  had  told  her  the  facts 
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about  it,  she  thought  to  give  it  to  the  phalanx,  but  eventually  it  passed  to  the 
Tennessee  Historical  Society.  Out  of  consideration,  however,  a  fine  copy  of  it  was 
made  and  framed  and  was  sent  to  the  phalanx. 

A  document  of  still  greater  value  is  the  personal  letter  Washington  wrote  to  his 
much-loved  friend,  when  the  end  of  the  war  was  in  sight.  It  is  considered  by  con¬ 
noisseurs  one  of  the  best  of  Washingtonia,  revealing  the  heart  of  the  man.  It  reads : 

“Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Headquarters 

Dear  Sir,  2d  June>  V83- 

Your  favor  of  the  29th  of  May  I  received  with  much  pleasure.  For  I 
can  assure  you,  that  among  the  many  worthy  and  meritorious  officers  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  be  connected  in  service  through  the  course 
of  this  war  and  from  whose  cheerful  assistance  in  the  various  trying  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  a  complicated  contest,  the  name  of  Putnam  is  not  forgotten;  nor 
will  he  be  but  with  that  stroke  of  time  which  shall  obliterate  from  my  mind 
the  remembrance  of  all  those  toils  and  fatigues  through  which  we  have 
struggled  for  the  preservation  and  establishment  of  the  Rights,  Liberties 
and  Independence  of  our  Country. 

“Your  congratulations  on  the  happy  prospects  of  peace  and  independent 
security,  with  their  attendant  blessings  to  the  United  States,  I  receive  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  beg  that  you  will  accept  a  return  of  my  congratula¬ 
tions  to  you  on  this  auspicious  event — an  event  which,  great  as  it  is  in  itself, 
and  glorious  as  it  probably  will  be  in  its  consequences,  you  have  a  right  to 
participate  in  largely,  from  the  distinguished  part  you  have  contributed 
towards  its  attainment. 

“But  while  I  contemplate  the  greatness  of  the  object  for  which  we  have 
contended,  and  felicitate  you  on  the  happy  issue  of  our  toils  and  labors, 
which  we  have  terminated  with  such  general  satisfaction,  I  lament  that  you 
should  feel  the  ungrateful  returns  of  a  country  in  whose  service  you  have 
exhausted  your  physical  strength  and  expended  the  vigor  of  a  youthful  con¬ 
stitution.  I  wish,  however,  that  your  expectations  of  returning  liberality  may 
be  verified.  I  have  a  hope  they  may  be — but  should  they  not,  your  case  will 
not  be  a  singular  one.  Ingratitude  has  been  experienced  in  all  ages,  and 
Republics,  in  particular,  have  ever  been  famed  for  the  exercise  of  that  un¬ 
natural  and  sordid  vice. 

“The  Secretary  of  War,  who  is  now  here,  informs  me  that  you  have 
ever  been  considered  as  entitled  to  full  pay  since  your  absence  from  the  field, 
and  that  you  will  still  be  considered  in  that  light  until  the  close  of  the  war; 
at  which  period  you  will  be  equally  entitled  to  the  full  emoluments  of  half 
pay  or  commutation  as  other  officers  of  your  rank.  The  same  opinion  is  also 
given  by  the  paymaster-general,  who  is  now  with  the  army,  empowered  by 
Mr.  Morris  for  the  settlement  of  all  their  accounts,  and  who  will  attend  to 
yours  whenever  you  shall  think  proper  to  send  on  for  the  purpose,  which  it 
probably  will  be  best  for  you  to  do  in  a  short  time. 
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“I  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  the  day,  and  that,  I  trust,  not  far  off,  when 
I  shall  cpiit  the  busy  scenes  of  a  military  employment,  and  retire  to  the  more 
tranquil  walks  of  domestic  life.  In  that,  or  whatever  other  situation  Provi¬ 
dence  may  dispose  of  my  future  days,  the  remembrance  of  the  many 

FRIENDSHIPS  AND  CONNEXIONS  I  HAVE  HAD  TO  CONTRACT  WITH  THE  GEN¬ 
TLEMEN  OF  THE  ARMY  WILL  BE  ONE  OF  MY  MOST  GRATEFUL  RECOLLECTIONS. 
Under  this  contemplation,  and  impressed  by  the  sentiments  of  benevolence 
and  regard,  I  commend  you,  my  dear  sir,  my  other  friends  and  with  them  the 
interests  and  happiness  of  our  dear  country,  to  the  keeping  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  Almighty  God. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be  etc., 

“George  Washington. 

“To  the  Hon  Maj.  Gen  Putnam.”* 

And  Windham  County  had  others — some  of  whom,  could  they  have  lived, 
would  have  rivaled  even  Putnam  on  the  scroll  of  fame.  Colonel  Thomas  Knowl- 
ton,  of  Ashford,  was  one.  Ashford  was  a  little  town,  now  of  21,000  acres,  west 
of  Pomfret,  with  population  today  of  less  than  800.  But  it  produced  the  Colonel 
Thomas  Knowlton  whom  we  have  seen  writh  his  200  men  hold  the  line  of  grass  and 
stone  wall  so  hastily  thrown  up  at  Bunker  Hill,  which  British  columns  could  not 
break.  And  again,  on  Washington’s  retirement  from  New  York,  leading  his 
“Knowlton’ s  Rangers,”  as  they  had  become  widely  known,  against  the  eager 
enemy.  It  was  a  sacrifice  with  view  to  save  the  army  which,  at  that  critical  moment, 
was  the  last  hope  for  the  Colonies.  Knowlton  had  been  the  officer  Washington 
had  asked  to  procure  some  one  to  act  as  spy  and  had  accepted  Captain  Hale  after 
Hale’s  comrades  had  failed  to  dissuade  the  youth. 

Knowlton  was  an  officer  equal  to  any  emergency.  His  elan  this  September  16, 
as  he  led  his  carefully  selected  handful  against  an  enemy  in  full  flush  of  victorious 
pursuit,  has  rarely  been  equalled  in  any  war.  His  bronze  statue  near  the  east 
entrance  of  the  Capitol  at  Hartford  represents  him  in  his  noble  sacrifice.  Had  the 
astonished  enemy  broken  through,  Washington’s  army  must  have  been  cut  to 
pieces.  This  same  little  town,  in  that  part  of  which  is  now  Eastford,  was  to 
furnish  another  of  that  calibre.  This  was  Nathaniel  Lyon,  born  a  farmer’s  boy, 
but  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  who  but  recently  had  won  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  in  the  United  States  army,  and  was  the  first  high  officer  to  fall  in  the  Civil 
War. 

When  the  Civil  War  opened,  the  attitude  of  the  border  states  was  critical ;  a 
false  step  and  the  North  must  lose.  Still  a  captain  and  after  a  victory  at  Boones- 
ville  in  June,  Lyon  was  on  duty  in  charge  of  the  arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  and  Governor 


*  Toonoclnsts  of  later  years  find  pleasure  in  attacking  the  Homeric  traditions  of  the  she-wolf 
incident  like  others  which  were  gathered  around  even  Washington  and  Franklin  themselves.  As 
with  Achilles  of  old  or  Adam  the  first  of  man,  joy  in  unmasking  vies  with  joy  of  extolling.  A 
typical,  harmless  feud  developed  between  Colonial  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  troops  after 
Bunker  (or  Breed’s)  Hill,  chiefly  because  of  lack  of  time  for  a  regularly  prescribed  commander 
— Prescott  or  Putnam.  Prescott’s  friends  were  irked.  Putnam  has  been  found  by  some  of  the 
destroyers  of  fame  to  have  been  fairly  well  in  the  rear  and  out  of  the  battle  practically,  and 
later  an  offender  against  Washington’s  worthy  ideas  of  strategy.  Legendry  is  coeternal  with 
war.  Original  manuscripts  like  Washington’s  letters  are  history. 
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Jackson  was  calling  on  “all  loyal  Missourians  to  rally  to  the  flag  of  the  State.” 
After  receiving  his  commission  as  brigadier,  Lyon  drove  Jackson  from  the  city, 
defeated  him  in  the  open  at  Dry  Spring  and  hastened  on  toward  Springfield. 
Despite  two  rivers,  he  made  the  200  miles  in  eleven  days — twenty- four  hours  for 
the  last  fifty. 

General  Fremont,  commanding  the  army  in  Missouri,  having  failed  to  rein¬ 
force  him,  Lyon  found  himself  confronted  with  Price  and  McCullough,  with  23,000 
men.  Lyon’s  only  hope  lay  in  a  quick  night  attack  with  his  5,000,  relying,  withal, 
upon  superior  quality  and  equipment.  Again  and  again  for  six  hours  he  charged, 
praying  meantime  for  a  report  that  reinforcements  were  arriving.  At  every  charge 
the  enemy  gave  ground,  but  each  gain  was  costly.  His  horse  killed,  himself  three 
times  wounded,  Lyon  shouted,  “Come  on,  you  brave  men !  I  lead  you !”  and  fell. 

The  body  when  recovered,  lay  in  state  in  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  at  the  Capitol  in  Hartford,  on  its  way  to  Ashford.  General  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Sherman  wrote : 

“He  was  the  first  man  in  this  country  who  seized  the  whole  question,  and 
took  the  initiative  and  determined  to  strike  a  blow,  and  not  wait  for  the  blow 
to  be  struck.  That  he  did  not  succeed  at  Wilson’s  Creek  was  no  fault  of  his, 
but  the  result  of  causes  which  he  could  not  control.  The  act  itself  was  as 
pure  and  godlike  as  any  that  ever  characterized  a  soldier  on  the  field  of 
battle.  I  wish  he  could  have  lived ;  for  he  possessed  many  of  those  quali¬ 
ties  which  were  needed  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  war,  and  his 
death  imposed  on  the  nation  a  penalty  numbered  by  thousands  and  thousands 
of  lives  and  millions  on  millions  of  dollars.” 

The  International  Cyclopedia  records :  “His  were  the  first  successes  of  the  war, 
and  his  loss  was  greatly  deplored  by  the  army  and  by  the  northern  people.  He  still 
further  signalized  his  patriotism  by  bequeathing  nearly  all  his  entire  possessions, 
about  $30,000,  to  the  government,  to  be  employed  in  forwarding  the  objects  of  the 
war.  A  collection  of  articles  written  for  a  Kansas  newspaper  in  i860  was  published 
after  his  death  under  the  title,  ‘The  Last  Political  Writings  of  General  Nathaniel 
Lyon.’  ” 

Putnam’s  Pomfret  early  developed  a  literary  atmosphere.  Ellen  Louise  Chand¬ 
ler  Moulton,  a  popular  poet  and  story-writer  from  the  1850’s  to  the  1880’s,  was 
born  and  lived  there.  Ellen  Douglas  Larned,  of  Thompson,  born  in  1825,  was  a 
local  historian  and  genealogist.  Since  1896  Pomfret  has  been  the  home  of  the 
Pomfret  School  for  Boys,  of  which  Halleck  Lefferts  is  now  head  master.  Flavel  S. 
Luther,  long-time  civic  leader  and  president  of  Trinity  College,  was  born  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  of  which  he  always  was  full  of  reminiscence. 

General  Moses  Cleaveland,  founder  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
was  born  in  Canterbury  in  1754.  Chauncey  Fitch  Cleveland,  son  of  Silas,  and 
Governor  in  1842  and  1844,  was  born  in  Canterbury  in  1799,  and  was  Representa- 
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tive  from  Hampton  most  of  the  time  from  1826  to  1849,  three  times  Speaker,  and 
for  four  years  from  1849  was  Congressman.  During  the  war,  forsaking  his  party, 
he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Lincoln,  and  was  a  Republican  Presidential  elector 
— after  the  failure  of  the  “peace  congress”  in  1861.  He  greatly  improved  labor 
laws,  fixing  age  14  the  limit  for  children,  three  months’  schooling,  and  the  ten-hour 
day  for  working  men.  Trinity  gave  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Edward 
Spicer  Cleveland,  well  known  throughout  the  State,  and  candidate  for  Governor 
in  1886,  was  his  nephew.  The  records  of  the  State  show  that  the  Governor’s  inter¬ 
est  in  the  State  School  Fund  and  likewise  in  the  care  for  the  indigent  insane  entitles 
him  to  grateful  remembrance. 

Woodstock  as  early  as  the  time  of  Fremont’s  campaign,  or  in  1856,  gained  a 
national  reputation  as  a  meeting  place  for  political  celebrities.  Henry  Chandler 
Bowen,  editor  and  publisher,  who  in  1848  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  nationally 
popular  Independent,  of  New  York,  and  was  its  editor  in  1871,  established  Rose- 
land  Park  in  1870,  where  he  entertained  General  Grant,  the  Russian  minister,  and 
other  guests.  The  park  was  formally  opened  to  the  public  with  a  grand  celebra¬ 
tion  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1867.  The  Plon.  James  G.  Blaine  and  James  Russell 
Lowell  were  among  those  who  participated.  Dr.  George  Austin  Bowen,  intent 
upon  the  advancement  of  high-class  agriculture,  was  the  promoter  of  the  county  fair 
grounds  in  the  era  when  such  institutions  were  of  great  benefit  to  the  farming 
population. 

On  the  common,  the  revered  old  elm  near  the  celebrated  Woodstock  tavern  was 
set  out  in  1775  by  the  grandmother  of  General  George  B.  McClellan  of  the  Civil 
War,  hailing  from  Philadelphia,  what  time  her  husband,  Colonel  Samuel  McClellan, 
colonel  of  militia,  was  leaving  for  Lexington  with  a  troop  of  horse,  later  to  serve  at 
the  battle  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  dwellings  built  by  Colonel  Jedekiah  Elderkin  and  Colonel  Eliphalet  Dyer 
of  the  battle-of-the-frogs  romance — as  good  as  that  of  many  an  item  in  Greek  or 
Roman  mythology — are  still  standing  in  South  Windham.  Elderkin  turned  to 
sheep  raising  and  was  the  first  to  spin  thread — in  1773.  His  Windham  Bank,  which 
issued  the  frogs-battle  bills  and  subsequently  was  ruined  by  the  run  on  it,  is  now 
the  library,  counting  among  its  treasures  a  wood  statue  of  Bacchus  carved  by  British 
soldiers  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  At  Windham  Center  there  is  an  inn  built 
in  1783.  Scotland,  where  the  frogs  had  their  battle,  formerly  was  a  part  of  Wind¬ 
ham  and  was  the  home  of  Samuel  Huntington,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  self-educated,  made  a  Doctor  of  Laws  by  both  Yale  and  Harvard  after 
he  had  removed  to  Norwich,  president  of  the  Continental  Congress  (at  that  time 
the  highest  office  in  the  country)  in  1779,  became  Chief  Justice  in  Connecticut, 
Deputy-Governor  and  was  Governor  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1796.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Second  Electoral  College,  all  of  the  Connecticut  nine  being  Fed¬ 
eralists.  In  Windham,  the  Smith  and  Winchester  Manufacturing  Company  was 
the  Phelps  and  Stafford  Company  which  in  1829  made  the  first  paper  machine  in 
America,  revolutionizing  the  business  as  soon  as  the  East  Hartford  and  Norwich 
mills  began  using  them. 
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At  this  juncture  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  peculiarities  of  the  northeastern 
water  supply — where,  indeed,  frogs  had  to  battle  over  the  only  pool  they  could  find 
during  a  famous  drouth.  The  traveler  through  northeastern  Connecticut  misses 
something  exceptional  if  he  does  not  note  the  frequency  of  streams  rushing  roughly 
along  and  across  the  way  with  little  regard  for  compass  and  practically  all  of  them 
having  originated  on  the  northern  border,  bound  for  New  London’s  Thames,  backs 
turned  on  the  Connecticut,  and  incidentally  compelling  that  great  southern  New 
England  institution,  the  Connecticut  Power  and  Hartford  Electric  Light  Company, 
with  headquarters  in  Hartford,  to  set  up  at  New  London  its  auxiliary  station.  The 
western  counties  may  have  their  lusty  Housatonic  plus  the  Naugatuck,  and  likewise 
two  towns,  Sherman  and  New  Fairfield,  almost  wholly  under  the  outspreading 
Candlemass  Lake,  but  Nature  marked  eastern  Connecticut  for  a  special  network. 
Quite  naturally  the  Indians  clung  to  their  wide  territory  of  trout  streams  and  lake- 
lets. 

The  Willimantic  River  flows  from  State  Line  Pond  close  to  the  Massachusetts 
boundary  and  in  the  county  of  Tolland  yet  directly  north  of  Willimantic,  the  legisla¬ 
tive  map-makers  having  thrust  an  angle  of  Windham  County  out  into  Tolland  County 
just  far  enough  to  cross  the  stream  as  it  turns  easterly  half-way  down  the  State. 
Though  middle  of  nothing,  the  stream  was  named  “Middle”  till  it  reaches  Stafford 
Springs  in  its  native  county  and  furnishes  that  wool-industry  borough  with  power 
sufficient  to  have  caused  a  disastrous  flood  in  the  late  1870’s,  whereupon  it  assumes 
the  name  Willimantic.  The  river  continues  due  south  through  Willington,  Merrow, 
Mansfield,  fed  by  Wamgumbaug  Lake  in  Tolland  County’s  Coventry  and  Hop 
River  in  that  town  (which  river  originates  in  Tolland  County’s  Bolton  Lake),  on 
through  Andover,  taking  contributions  from  Andover  and  Columbia  lakes,  and 
then  flows  easterly  to  Willimantic,  just  below  the  distorted  county  line.  Imme¬ 
diately  on  serving  Willimantic  it  takes  on  the  name  Natchaug  in  fealty  to  the 
stream  by  that  name  coming  directly  from  the  hills  of  Woodstock  on  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  line,  fringing  the  extensive  State  Park  called  Shetucket.  The  combined 
streams  run  on  as  the  Shetucket  southeasterly,  joined  by  the  Yantic,  with  its 
Lebanon  and  Bozrah  tributaries,  and  proceeds  through  Sprague  to  take  up  the  very 
considerable  Winnebaug  on  its  way  from  Massachusetts,  down  through  Thompson- 
ville,  Grosvenordale,  Canterbury,  Pomfret,  Danielson,  Quinebaug,  Putnam  and  the 
Quinebaug  Pines,  Pomfret  Landing,  in  Windham  County,  and  thence  on,  in 
New  London  County,  to  Norwich  where  the  confluence  makes  the  Thames,  and 
to  New  London  itself  with  its  30,000  population,  its  thrilling  and  its  romantic 
history,  its  shrines,  its  Connecticut  College  for  Women,  its  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Academy,  its  great  Submarine  Base,  its  Groton,  its  Ocean  Beach,  previously 
reviewed.  When  railroads  came,  their  promoters  seem  to  have  perceived  and  then 
striven  to  emulate  Nature’s  handiwork,  as  though  confident  that  where  Nature 
had  been  so  lavish  with  water-supply  keen  Yankees  would  exercise  their  ingenuity 
in  manufacturing.  Willimantic  tended  to  confirm  their  faith. 

The  first  railroad,  the  Providence,  Hartford  &  Fishkill,  was  to  come  through 
Willimantic  in  1849,  to  followed  by  the  Boston,  Hartford  &  Erie  in  1872,  and  the 
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“Air  Line.”  Today  the  branches  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  with 
the  line  by  way  of  Hartford  to  Boston  and  with  the  New  London  Northern  division 
through  Stafford  Springs  into  Massachusetts,  together  with  the  Norwich  division 
for  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  continue  to  give  the  fillip  throughout  the  county 
to  the  manufacturing  which  the  excellent  water-power  privileges  were  encouraging 
in  preference  to  the  original  agriculture.  After  the  Windham  Bank  with  its  Dyer- 
Elderkin-frog  currency  had  been  robbed  of  half  of  its  cash,  it  removed  into  Willi- 
mantic,  where  foundations  were  being  laid  for  widely  known  productions. 

The  extensive  Willimantic  Linen  Company  was  organized  in  1854,  for  making 
toweling,  and  soon  spool-cotton  manufacture  was  taken  up  by  Dunham  &  Ives.  By 
[880  the  first  electric  light  plant  had  been  provided  by  Austin  C.  Dunham,  of  Hart¬ 
ford.  In  1900  the  spool-cotton  company  was  sold  to  the  great  American  Thread 
Company,  and  the  plant  was  much  enlarged. 

The  third  of  the  State  normal  schools  was  established  here  and  was  made  a  State 
Teachers  College  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  1937,  George  H.  Shafer  principal. 
The  alumni  now  number  about  2,200. 

The  silk  industry,  started  in  1836  by  J.  Goodrich  and  James  H.  Holland,  brother 
of  J.  G.  Holland,  the  poet,  removed  to  Mansfield  but,  on  the  death  of  Colonel 
Elderkin,  returned  under  the  ownership  of  O.  S.  Chaffee  &  Son,  and  in  1874 
became  the  Natchaug  Silk  Company  on  the  site  later  occupied  by  the  J.  Dwight 
Chaffee  Manufacturing  Company.  The  Willimantic  Linen  Company,  of  interna¬ 
tional  repute,  was  managed  by  Colonel  William  E.  Barrows  and  General  Eugene 
S.  Boss  with  six  large  mills  along  the  river  making  thread,  later  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  American  Thread  Company.  A  notable  day  for  the  town  was  that  when  Gen¬ 
eral  Boss,  in  1879,  brought  the  whole  sophomore  class  of  Yale,  studying  political 
economy  under  Professor  William  G.  Sumner,  who  leaned  toward  free  trade,  to 
these  mills  to  note  the  value  of  a  protective  tariff.  Willimantic  was  incorporated 
as  a  city  in  1893. 

Thus  were  laid  the  foundations  for  a  county  city  of  14,000  in  1930  as  against 
the  2,500  by  the  first  census  in  1756.  And  in  building  the  sightly  town  hall,  fine 
quarters  were  arranged  for  the  Grand  Army  Post  named  after  Captain  Francis  S. 
Long,  of  the  21st  Connecticut,  who  was  killed  at  Petersburg.  Other  officers  of  the 
vicinity  were  Charles  Fenton  and  Alvan  M.  Crane,  of  Mansfield,  William  Clapp,  of 
Pomfret,  and  A.  Clark  Dyer,  of  Ashford.  The  regiment  was  raised  largely  through 
the  personal  interest  of  War  Governor  William  A.  Buckingham,  near  whose  old 
home  in  Norwich  the  regimental  monument  now  stands,  and  fittingly — by  reason  of 
the  history  of  Windham  County’s  settlement — he  combined  New  London  County 
men  with  those  of  Windham  County,  and  also  East  Hartford  and  Middletown. 
The  local  Woman’s  Relief  Corps  most  hospitably  entertained  at  the  regimental 
reunions  and  in  the  post’s  quarters  were  many  precious  relics  of  the  war.  James 
Haggerty,  of  Windham,  aged  13,  was  the  youngest  soldier  from  the  town. 

The  third  town  in  Windham  County  to  be  incorporated  was  Plainfield,  on  a 
part  of  the  land  in  the  old  dispute  over  ownership  by  sons  of  Governor  Winthrop 
and  Major  James  Fitch,  guardian  for  the  Pequot  Oweneco,  as  has  been  seen.  The 
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town  had  become  a  part  of  the  county  in  1726.  In  the  early  1800’s  manufacturing 
began  there.  Plainfield  Academy,  widely  known,  was  established  in  1770.  The 
town  of  Canterbury  took  up  cotton  manufacturing,  but  to  no  great  extent.  Kil- 
lingly,  a  part  of  New  London  County,  was  started  in  1708  by  men  buying  up  grants 
of  land  awarded  to  former  soldiers.  The  Quinnebaug  offered  especially  attractive 
inducements  to  manufacturing,  and  the  borough  of  Danielson  was  set  up  in  the 
town  of  Killingly  on  the  Boston  Railroad  from  New  London  with  a  station  at  Day- 
ville,  accommodating  the  section  south  of  Putnam. 

Along  with  quickening  industries  and  public  institutions,  the  county’s  Day  Kim¬ 
ball  Hospital  at  Putnam,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  M.  Kimball,  and  its  historical 
society,  under  the  presidency  of  Allen  B.  Lincoln,  of  Willimantic  and  Hartford, 
are  in  themselves  token  that  the  character  of  the  founders  and  builders  is  maintained. 

Further  among  those  of  whose  birthplace  Windham  County  can  boast  are 
Edward  A.  Bradford  (Plainfield,  1813),  Chief  Justice  of  Louisiana;  General  Moses 
Cleaveland,  of  Canterbury,  whose  part  as  a  western  pioneer  has  been  noted;  Dr. 
Mason  Fitch  Coggswell  (Canterbury,  1761),  founder  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
at  Hartford;  Caroline  Fairfield  Corbin,  writer  and  suffragist  (Pomfret,  1835); 
Manasseh  Cutler  (Killingly,  1742),  founder  of  Western  Reserve;  Judah  Dana 
(Pomfret,  1772),  Senator  from  Maine;  Nathaniel  Wales,  Jr.,  member  of  Trum¬ 
bull’s  Council  of  Safety;  Nathan  F.  Dixon  (Plainfield,  1779),  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island;  General  William  Eaton  (Woodstock,  1764),  commander  of  the  Tripolitan 
War;  Galusha  A.  Grow  (Ashford,  1824),  Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington;  Anne  Hall  (Pomfret,  1792),  first  woman  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design;  William  Torrey  Harris  (Killingly,  1835),  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education;  Chief  Justice  Zephaniah  Swift  (1759),  Windham, 
compiler  of  Digest  of  Connecticut  Laws;  Historian  Abiel  Holmes  (Woodstock, 
1:763)  ;  Dr.  George  McClellan  (Woodstock,  1796),  founder  of  Jefferson  Medical 
College ;  George  Spafford,  Windham  inventor  of  wood-type  machine ;  Commander 
Charles  Morris  (Woodstock,  1784),  United  States  Navy;  Geographer  Jedidiah 
Morse  (Woodstock,  1761)  ;  Eliphalet  Nott  (Ashford,  1773),  president  of  Union 
College;  Dr.  Roswell  Park  (Pomfret,  1852),  surgeon  and  writer;  Charles  Jl,.  Tif¬ 
fany  (Killingly,  1812),  New  York  jeweler;  Ithiel  Towne  (Thompson,  1784),  archi¬ 
tect  of  notable  buildings;  William  Durkee  Williamson  (Canterbury,  1779),  judge, 
Congressman  and  Governor  of  Maine,  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  calls 
herself  a  “grandchild  of  Brooklyn.” 

The  farmers  and  the  men  who  were  to  join  somewhat  in  the  cotton  industry, 
which  Ozias  Wilkinson  and  Samuel  Slater  had  introduced  from  Rhode  Island  by 
way  of  Norwich  and  Pomfret,  were  the  ones  above  all  others  who  gave  the  largest 
sectional  vote  against  the  Constitution  of  1818,  as  elsewhere  noted,  they  having  less 
objection  to  the  relation  between  church  and  civic  government  as  they  were.  They 
were  content  with  their  Congregationalism  or  Methodism  as  it  stood ;  they  had  no 
fear  of  a  “Pope”  Dwight  hierarchy  or  a  Wesleyan  communism.  Bible  reading  and, 
on  their  knees,  exhortations  to  the  Almighty  after  morning  meal,  the  same  “devo- 
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tions”  at  night  after  cows  had  been  milked,  horses  bedded  and  tallow-candle  stumps 
pushed  up  and  lighted,  a  plunge  into  a  foot  or  two  of  billowy  geese  feathers  sur¬ 
mounting  thick  corn-husk  beds — in  winter  warmed  by  the  long-handled  copper 
“bed  pan”  fed  from  fireplace  coals,  abetted  by  a  simmering  cup  of  cider — and 
world  and  politics  could  be  forgotten — leastwise  till  cockcrow. 

Vote?  They  would  ride  miles  to  do  that,  but  wanted  no  one  to  tell  them  how. 
They  had  inherited  their  creed  and  principles  along  with  their  rocks  and  timber — 
so  sufficient  unto  the  day  were  the  tasks  therefor.  Under  the  new  Constitution  their 
tasks  were  just  the  same,  as  they  had  told  themselves  they  would  be;  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  newspaper,  from  New  London  or  Hartford,  was  a  pleasurable  curiosity  but 
did  not  add  much  to  the  discussions  at  the  meetinghouse  horse-shed  forums  or 
town-meeting  assemblages.  More  than  those  in  profitable  seaboard  commerce, 
these  retained  the  rugged  individuality  of  their  English  ancestry.  Though  often 
called  such  in  modern  times,  they  were  not  Puritans  in  the  literal  sense ;  many  of 
them  were  followers  of  Wesley;  other  Congregationalists.  All  opposed  to  “papacy” 
and  to  “Church  of  England,”  they  were  rigid  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

The  present  few  who  are  old  enough  to  recall  direct  association  with  them  must 
recall  respectfully  those  unyielding  traits  when,  in  winter,  oxen  broke  the  miles  of 
path  to  church,  and,  in  summer,  the  “old  folks”  in  wagons  or  horseback,  the  chil¬ 
dren  walking  barefoot  to  save  their  precious  shoes,  till  the  church  was  in  sight — 
the  church  where  they  were  to  spend  the  day,  the  service  to  be  broken  only  by  home¬ 
made  lunch  at  noon.  There  was  a  stern  sorrowing  for  him  or  her  who  was  absent 
without  sick  excuse.  In  this  northeastern  Connecticut  there  was  utmost  disgust 
when  Timothy  Dwight  the  elder  had  been  dubbed  “Pope”  in  the  heated  controver¬ 
sies.  A  new  Constitution  as  outcome  of  such  controversies  as  they  gleaned  them 
could  not  win  a  majority  in  this  section  even  when  it  was  receiving  a  unanimous 
vote  in  certain  small  towns  near  the  shore,  and,  fortunately,  a  winning  vote  in 
the  other  sections.  Only  to  those  who  knew  them  could  the  reason  for  their  stand 
ever  be  obvious. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 


Tolland  County  Force  and  Patriotism 

Inventors  Start  Mills  of  Today  in  Sundry  Places — Rockville’s  Evidence  of 
Wisdom — Neighboring  Examples — Nathan  Hale’s  Sacrifice. 


Tolland  County  might  be  said  to  be  a  watershed  for  the  Connecticut,  as  Wind¬ 
ham  County  is  for  the  Thames.  Stafford,  Tolland  and  Bolton  hills  slope  gradually 
westward  to  Somers,  Ellington  and  the  Manchester  plain  of  Hartford  County  along 
the  Connecticut,  again  illustrating  the  State’s  ideally  varying  terrain  for  individu¬ 
ality  of  communities  well  tied  together.  The  waters  of  the  beautiful  Snipsic 
(Shenipsit)  Lake  are  carried  to  the  Connecticut  at  East  Hartford  by  the  Hock- 
anum,  fertilizer  of  fields  and  promoter  of  millions  of  dollars  in  industry.  Windsor 
practically  gave,  out  of  her  abundance,  a  large  part  of  the  land,  after  refusing  it  to 
Lord  Saltonstall.  About  a  quarter  of  it  was  paid  for  to  Joshua  and  other  of 
Uncas’s  sachems  by  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  original  colonies. 

The  county  was  established  in  1785,  the  same  year  there  was  that  readjustment 
on  account  of  Middlesex  County,  or  fifty-nine  years  after  the  New  London  and 
Windham  County  readjustment.  And  to  this  region  in  particular  had  come,  with 
others,  Pilgrims  from  Plymouth,  among  them  the  grandson  of  Miles  Standish  and 
descendants  of  John  Alden,  of  Brewster,  of  Winslow  and  of  Robinson.  May  this 
account  for  the  county’s  boast  that  it  has  had  less  crimes  and  court  trials  than  any 
other  county  and  only  one  case  of  capital  punishment — that  of  a  drunken  Indian, 
in  1824.  He  had  killed  his  wife  with  a  cane  and  was  given  his  choice  between  life 
imprisonment  and  hanging.  There  could  be  little  doubt  that  an  Indian  would  choose 
death.  The  execution  drew  a  multitude  from  fifty  miles  around. 

Judge  Hooker,  descendant  of  the  founder  Hooker,  brought  his  young  son  and 
others  with  him  from  Farmington  to  witness  the  event,  and  left  a  written  account. 
He  estimated  that  about  10,000  people  were  there.  The  gallows  had  been  erected 
on  a  high  hill  at  Tolland,  the  county  seat,  that  all  might  be  impressed.  A  troop  of 
cavalry  mounted  on  white  horses  added  to  the  effect.  “There  was  a  variety  of 
musical  instruments,  drums,  fifes,  bassoons  and  bass  viols,  clarinets,  etc.”  The 
judge  took  with  him  his  young  son  John,  who  was  to  become  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  for  many  years  Supreme  Court  recorder.  In  commenting  on  the  bizarre  affair 
he  was  to  write  in  his  later  days :  “I  never  have  seen  the  time  when  I  would  have 
taken  my  son  to  witness  an  execution,  or  would  willingly  have  looked  upon  one 
myself.” 
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The  county’s  lakes,  Square  Pond,  in  Ellington,  and  Stafford  and  Snipsic  in  Tol¬ 
land,  Vernon  and  Ellington,  are  beautiful,  especially  cherished  by  the  Indians,  but 
the  character  of  the  timber  appealed  most  to  the  frontiersmen.  There  was  a  stern 
challenge  to  them  when  it  was  revealed  that  the  soil  beneath  the  trees  did  not  lend 
itself  to  cultivation  because  of  an  abundance  of  stones  and  the  deposits  from  the 
glacial  era.  Resort  to  sheep-raising  seemed  necessary,  and  of  that,  one  man  declared 
to  a  legislative  committee  appointed  to  hear  a  petition  for  reduction  of  taxes  that  the 
noses  of  the  sheep  had  to  be  pared  to  enable  them  to  nibble  the  grass  between  the 
stones.  However,  most  of  the  settlers  being  of  sterner  stuff,  nature’s  challenge  was 
met  as  is  made  evident  by  the  modern  county  farm  bureau’s  exhibit  and  by  such 
farms,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  Leonard  family  near  Snipsic  Lake. 

Mansfield  in  1703  was  the  first  town  to  be  incorporated,  with  its  25,292  acres, 
after  the  separation  from  Windham  County.  While  it  has  a  population  of  only 
3,349  by  the  last  census,  it  has  produced  strong  men  and  has  three  stations  on  the 
New  London  Northern’s  railroad — one  each  at  Eagleville  and  Merrow,  where  there 
are  mills,  as  well  as  the  one  at  Mansfield  Center,  and  six  post  offices,  one  in  each 
of  those  communities,  and  the  others  in  Mansfield,  Mansfield  Depot  and  Storrs. 
This  section  is  a  fine  illustration  of  how  Nature  provided  exceptional  possibilities 
for  exercise  of  man’s  ingenuity,  in  agriculture  or  mechanics.  It  is  the  western  part 
of  what  Sachem  Joshua  gave  to  Captain  John  Mason  and  fifteen  others,  the  terri¬ 
tory  also  including  present  Windham  and  Canterbury,  in  May,  1686,  two  years 
before  Governor  Winthrop  bought  for  the  Colony  the  land  around  Plainfield,  which 
he  sold  to  Massachusetts  settlers — all  on  friendliest  terms  with  the  natives.  Settle¬ 
ment  here  began  in  1662.  Mansfield  was  set  off  from  Windham  in  1703  and  was 
named  after  one  of  the  largest  proprietors,  Major  Moses  Mansfield  of  New  Haven. 
The  town  became  the  center  of  the  silk  industry,  mulberry  trees  being  cultivated  in 
considerable  number. 

Under  official  decree,  the  laurel  eventually  became  the  State  flower.  By  vote 
of  the  people  in  1930,  1932,  1934  and  1936,  laurel  now  rests  upon  the  brow  of 
Wilbur  Lucius  Cross,  son  of  Samuel  and  Harriet  M.  (Gurley)  Cross,  of  Mansfield, 
as  Governor,  leading  the  Democratic  State  ticket.  His  education,  which  led  to  a 
Yale  deanship,  began  in  the  Mansfield’s  little  red  schoolhouse. 

Near  Mansfield  Depot  is  the  hospital  for  epilectics,  removed  here  from  Salis¬ 
bury,  together  with  the  State  Training  School — with  capacity  for  1,200  and  really 
treating  1,400.  At  Storrs  nearby  is  the  institution  which  was  established  by  Charles 
and  Augustus  Storrs  in  1881  and  is  now  the  Connecticut  State  College,  with  nearly 
a  thousand  students.  The  property  is  valued  at  $2,576,000.  Here  Ephraim  Gurley, 
blacksmith,  made  the  first  American  screw  augurs.  Daniel  Harrison  devised  the 
rotary  saw ;  in  Willington,  not  far  distant,  can  be  seen  in  operation  an  upright  saw, 
one  of  only  three  now  known  to  have  defied  the  tooth  of  time. 

Joseph  M.  Merrow  from  East  Hartford,  at  what  is  now  known  as  Merrow, 
invented  the  first  knitting  machine,  destined  to  work  a  marvelous  change  in  the 
lives  of  housewives.  His  sons,  Joseph  M.  and  George  W.,  developed  other  machines 
and  the  Merrow  Machine  Company  was  established,  with  a  large  factory  today  in 
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Hartford,  Joseph  continuing  the  management.  George  lives  in  the  old  John  Hooker 
residence  on  the  old  “Nook  Farm,”  with  its  ancestral  and  literary  fame,  in  Hartford. 
The  large  old  homestead  at  Merrow  is  cared  by  his  son,  Paul. 

In  1886  there  were  seven  silk  mills  in  Mansfield,  water  supply  having  been 
provided  in  1811,  primarily  for  powder  works.  George  M.  Merrow,  from  East 
Hartford,  was  a  leader.  His  son,  Joseph  B.  Merrow,  studied  the  intricacies  of 
machine-knitting,  and  the  firm  of  J.  M.  Merrow  &  Son  was  established,  the  parent 
of  the  large  concern  which  today  is  the  Merrow  Machine  Company,  of  Merrow  and 
Hartford,  under  the  leadership  of  George  W.  and  J.  M.  Merrow,  with  machinery 
that  does  the  most  intricate  and  marvelous  kind  of  weaving  and  knitting,  with 
branch  offices  in  foreign  lands,  and  the  old  Merrow  farm  at  Merrow  flourishing 
as  ever  under  the  management  of  Paul  Merrow.  George  W.  Merrow,  who  owns 
the  fine  old  John  Hooker  residence  and  grounds  in  the  “Nook  Farm”  section  of 
Hartford,  is  devoted  to  numismatics,  and  has  one  of  the  best  collections  of  rarities 
and  historically  precious  pieces  in  America. 

Dr.  Aspinwall  gave  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  silk  in  1800.  There  were 
orchards  of  mulberry  trees,  and  little  factories  sprang  up  simultaneously  under  the 
encouragement  of  Rodney  Hanks,  while  Colonel  Benjamin  Hanks  gave  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  casting  of  church  bells  and  erected  New  York’s  first  tower  clock,  wound 
by  a  windmill.  Bronze  cannon  were  a  by-product,  as  appears  by  two  specimens  in 
the  State  collection ;  they  were  used  by  the  First  Connecticut  Artillery  in  the  Civil 
War.  “Meneeley’s  bells  of  Troy”  originated  in  Mansfield  through  the  efforts  of 
Andrew  Meneeley,  who  set  up  a  forge  in  New  York  State.  Edward  S.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  was  a  well  known  sculptor.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  State  insti¬ 
tutions  in  Mansfield  are  dealt  with  in  their  appropriate  sections  of  the  history. 

Colonel  Israel  Morey,  of  Oxford,  New  Hampshire,  who,  it  is  said,  was  actually 
ahead  of  Fulton  in  the  practical  application  of  steam  for  the  propulsion  of  vessels, 
was  a  native  of  Hebron,  the  little  town  near  Andover,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1708.  Flavius  A.  Brown,  of  the  illustrious  Trumbull  family,  was  born  in  Hebron 
in  1829,  and  removed  to  Flartforcl  to  teach  penmanship,  where  he  became  chairman 
of  the  first  school  district  in  that  town,  named  after  him.  He  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Hartford  Hospital.  Hebron  also  was  the  birthplace  of  Benjamin  Trum¬ 
bull  (1735)  of  North  Flaven,  the  historian  whose  travels  on  foot  and  on  horseback 
made  him  a  well-known  figure  in  every  town  in  the  Colony,  and  also  of  William 
Adams  Palmer,  United  States  Senator  and  Governor  of  Vermont. 

As  the  county  seat,  Tolland  developed  several  eminent  lawyers,  among  them 
Jesse  Root,  the  first  chief  judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  in  1798,  and  Loren  Pinck¬ 
ney  Waldo,  who  held  local  offices,  was  sent  to  Congress  and  became  Pension  Com¬ 
missioner  in  Washington.  He  removed  to  Hartford  in  1863,  where  he  and  Alvin 
P.  Hyde,  of  Stafford  birth,  established  the  law  firm  known  today  as  Gross,  Hyde 
and  Williams.  With  the  beginning  of  manufacturing  enterprises,  Charles  Under¬ 
wood,  born  in  Jewett  City,  New  Jersey,  in  1824,  began  tanning  hides  in  Tolland  at 
an  early  date  which  resulted  in  a  long-time  prosperous  development  of  belt-making 
in  that  town,  given  over  chiefly  to  agriculture.  The  Tolland  County  hire  Insurance 
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Company  was  established  there  in  1828.  Dr.  Warren  H.  Chapman  was  an  eminent 
geologist. 

Stafford,  up  among  the  reaches  of  the  Willimantic  River,  set  off  in  1719,  had 
not  a  dwelling  house  in  1833,  was  only  an  item  in  the  neighborhood  settlements  as 
a  whole,  but  in  1873  Stafford  Springs  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  with  a  group 
of  half  a  dozen  factories  operated  by  the  river’s  fine  water  power.  To  give  the 
place  national  fame  came  the  development  of  remarkable  mineral  springs,  chiefly  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Willard,  who  became  proprietor  of  the  Stafford  Springs  Hotel.  Par¬ 
ley  and  Julius  Converse,  bankers  and  manufacturers,  aided  in  developing  the  insti¬ 
tution  which  became,  in  its  way,  as  widely  known  as  Saratoga  Springs  in  New  York 
State.  Frank  A.  Harwood  was  the  town’s  first  merchant,  descendant  of  Jonathan, 
who  settled  in  West  Stafford  in  1785,  of  the  family  that  had  come  over  to  America 
with  the  elder  Winthrop,  tracing  its  ancestry  back  to  the  builders  of  Yorkshire 
Castle  and  the  royal  family.  Among  the  descendants  in  Connecticut  were  to  be  a 
number  prominent  in  mercantile,  banking  and  professional  life  in  eastern  and  central 
Connecticut  of  those  and  modern  days,  bearing  the  names  of  Harwood,  of  Dimock 
and  of  Burpee. 

John  Adams,  later  President,  was  one  of  the  regular  patrons  of  the  springs  in 
the  days  when  they  rivaled  those  of  Saratoga.  He  wrote :  “Thirty  people  have  been 
here  today.  The  halt,  the  lame,  the  vapory,  the  hypochondriac,  scrofulous,  etc.,  all 
resort  here.”  In  1877,  the  bursting  of  a  dam  in  the  river  tore  away  the  railroad 
tracks,  factories,  dwellings  and  a  church,  doing  a  half-million  dollars  damage.  But 
today,  aided  by  its  industries  as  well  as  by  its  springs,  it  is  a  picturesque  and  pros¬ 
perous  borough,  established  in  1873,  on  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad,  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  6,000. 

The  making  of  cotton  thread  and  wadding  gave  South  Willington  (in  the  town 
of  Willington,  incorporated  in  1727,  birthplace  of  Elias  Loomis,  the  physicist),  its 
business  start  in  the  1840’s,  promoted  by  Gardiner  Plall,  his  associates  and  their 
descendants  to  this  day.  Bolton,  with  9,660  acres,  has  been  almost  wholly  agricul¬ 
tural  from  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  peculiar  in  its  geological  formation.  For 
church  purposes  Vernon,  with  its  12,000  acres,  was  set  off  from  it  in  1808,  equally 
crude  as  to  rough  surface  except  along  the  Hockanum  and  the  Tankaroosan,  and 
through  the  broad  and  fertile  fields  of  Vernon  Center,  where  one  of  the  fairest  of 
New  England  villages  was  to  cluster  around  the  typical  tall-spired  church,  the  first 
minister  of  which  was  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Kellogg,  continuing  for  fifty-five  years. 

To  the  north  of  Vernon  lies  another  typical  New  England  village,  Ellington. 
Its  22,685  acres  were  taken  from  East  Windsor  in  1786.  Following  tradition,  the 
first  settlers  found  a  hill  on  which  to  set  their  house  for  worship,  but  a  succeeding 
generation  replaced  it  with  one  on  the  central  plain,  where  it  overlooks  the  park, 
and  the  McKnights,  the  Grants,  the  Goodells  and  the  others  were  well  pleased.  Here 
it  was  that  the  Hon.  John  Hall  located  his  high  school  for  boys  of  the  county — and 
from  remote  towns  and  States  in  the  period  preceding  the  Civil  War.  John  Hall 
Brockway  (Yale,  1820)  became  Congressman,  and  was  State’s  Attorney  till  his 
death  in  1867.  It  had  two  hotels  and  soon  was  the  business  center  for  a  consider- 
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able  territory.  The  Rev.  E.  Payson  Hammond,  who  was  born  in  Ellington  and 
removed  to  Vernon,  was  a  familiar  figure  in  all  these  towns  before  he  traveled  the 
country  as  an  evangelist. 

Columbia  settlers  chose  higher  ground  to  the  south  near  Hebron  a  hundred 
years  after  Hebron  was  settled,  or  in  1804,  drawn  latterly  by  the  woodsy  lake  around 
which  an  increasing  colony  of  summer  dwellers  have  built  their  cottages.  The  town 
was  much  interested  in  Moor’s  school  for  the  Indians,  previously  referred  to,  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Wheelock  being  the  minister  of  that  part  of  Lebanon  which  was 
taken  into  Columbia. 

Union,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  county,  incorporated  in  1734,  is  one  of  the 
few  towns  which  retain  a  fine  acreage  of  good  pines,  and  it  has  the  largest  private 
forest  conservation  projects  in  the  State,  on  and  around  Mount  Ochepetuck,  on 
which,  at  an  altitude  of  1,286  feet,  is  a  lookout  station.  What  with  the  picturesque 
Lake  Mashapaug,  it  is  a  very  popular  place  for  summer  residents. 

Somers,  at  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  county,  and  equally  fortunate  moun- 
tainwise,  bears  the  marks  of  the  Massachusetts  boundary  wars.  Taken  from  Enfield 
of  Hartford  County,  it  was  attached  to  Tolland  County  in  1734.  It  has  post  offices 
at  Somers  and  at  Somersville — the  latter  being  a  manufacturing  village  on  the 
Scantic,  which  flows  into  the  Connecticut.  Its  lookout  station  is  on  Soapstone 
Mountain,  and  much  of  its  territory,  like  that  of  Ellington  and  Vernon,  is  State- 
leased  shooting  ground,  and  the  mere  trucking  of  its  considerable  farm  produce  to 
New  York  markets  creates  a  very  considerable  industry.  The  names  of  Pease, 
Kibbe,  Davis  and  Harwood  still  attach  to  certain  of  the  old  farms.  On  the  eastern 
mountains  stand  buildings  put  up  by  Davises  of  the  early  days  on  soldier-grant  land, 
with  foundations  of  rock  that  would  weigh  as  much  as  ordinary  boulders,  set  with 
marvelously  enduring  masonry.  Like  a  nook  in  the  Adirondacks  is  a  large,  well 
kept  lodge,  with  forest  and  lakelet,  maintained  by  the  Hartford  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association,  on  the  stream  that  flows  down  this  mountain.  Justice  Wil¬ 
liam  Strong,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  born  in  Somers  in  1808. 

Nowhere  is  there  better  illustration  of  the  genius,  skill  and  persistency  that 
developed  manufacturing  after  the  Revolution  than  that  furnished  by  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  Rockville  in  the  town  of  Vernon.  As  soon  as  an  individual  began  to 
turn  out  material  for  himself  and  his  immediate  neighbors,  so  soon  did  the  city  of 
Rockville  begin  to  come  into  its  own,  greatly  favored  by  nature.  The  Hockanum 
River  for  the  first  settlers  was  not  much  more  than  an  ordinary  stream,  flowing 
from  what  was  then  a  small  but  well  fed  lake  among  the  hills,  and  work  began  in 
its  lower  portion  where  it  flows  forth  into  the  plains  of  Talcottville  and  Man¬ 
chester.  Peter  Dobson,  born  in  England  in  1789,  was  drawn  thither  in  1809,  and 
began  what  later  became  known  as  his  mills  at  Dobsonville,  though  he  himself  was 
to  be  led  off  to  a  study  of  the  terrain  which  was  to  go  far  in  explaining  the  effect 
of  the  glacial  era  upon  New  England,  attracting  attention  in  England  and  leading 
to  the  study  by  Professor  Silliman  of  Yale. 

His  son,  John  S.,  and  later  a  son-in-law,  Rienzi  B.  Parker,  of  Hartford  and 
Vernon,  and  coincidentally,  in  further  branches  of  manufacturing,  the  Talcott  fam- 
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ily  at  Talcottville,  including  Horace  W.  and  Charles,  westerly  on  the  stream,  car¬ 
ried  on,  creating  the  villages  of  Dobsonville  and  Talcottville.  Delano  Abbot,  in 
1811,  set  up  a  satinet  mill  on  the  road  toward  the  church  at  Vernon  “center”  in 
conjunction  with  Dobson  to  furnish  cotton  warps.  One  item  led  to  another  until, 
to  get  more  dependable  power,  the  dam  at  Snipsic  Lake  was  raised  somewhat.  From 
time  to  time  through  the  future  it  was  raised  again  till  one  of  the  finest  powers  in 
New  England  was  furnishing  the  life-blood  for  some  fifteen  busy  establishments  in 
this  town  alone. 

While  the  Talcotts  went  their  way  complacently,  holding  control  in  the  family 
to  this  day,  Colonel  Francis  McLean  built  the  first  factory  in  present  Rockville, 
incorporated  as  the  Rock  at  about  the  center  of  the  Rockville  of  today,  and  giving 
the  village  its  name.  The  incorporators  were  McLean,  George  and  Allen  Kellogg, 
and  Ralph  Talcott,  godly  men,  as  devoted  to  church  as  to  mill.  The  Rock  was 
followed  by  a  paper  mill  up  farther  toward  the  dam.  That  was  to  prove  a  failure, 
though  it  did  leave  its  name  to  the  pond  near  the  city’s  beautiful  cemetery.  Colonel 
McLean  also  built  the  Frank  mill,  replaced  by  the  Florence  in  1837.  In  1821  also 
Grant  &  McKinley  were  running  the  small  mill  where  the  Springville  later  was  to 
be  established.  George  Kellogg  and  Captain  Allen  Hammond  established  the  New 
England;  the  Saxony,  farther  downstream,  was  built  by  A.  W.  Tracy — the  new 
Frank  and  the  American,  an  enormous  structure  for  its  day,  in  1847.  Except  Dob¬ 
son’s  all  the  mills  were  specializing  in  woollens  till  in  1857  the  Belding  Brothers  & 
Company  was  organized  to  turn  out  sewing  silk  and  adjuncts.  It  was  on  the  eve 
of  their  great  country-wide  development,  and  this  was  one  of  their  most  flourishing 
mills  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  A.  N.  Belding  built  a  fine  home  on  what  in 
the  ’70’s  was  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  town,  now  a  fine  residential  section. 

Cyrus  White,  a  Vernon  Center  blacksmith  and  farmer  till  1833,  started  a  machine 
shop  on  the  river  not  far  from  the  Rock,  and  with  L.  A.  Corbin  developed  it  with 
passing  years  into  the  largest  of  envelope  factories,  aside  from  building  an  “opera 
house”  near  the  railroad  station.  Samuel  Fitch  brought  his  stockinet  mill  to  the 
town  in  1867.  In  the  1870’s  then,  standing  on  Fox  Hill  on  the  south  side  of  the 
village,  one  saw  a  line  of  factories  from  the  Warp  Mill,  which  was  close  to  the 
Snipsic  Lake  Dam,  fairly  straight  down  through  the  valley,  even  to  the  Windermere 
far  out  on  the  Ellington  plains  to  the  west,  which  marked  as  notable  an  industrial 
layout  as  was  to  be  found  in  New  England.  In  certainly  exceeded  any  possible 
dream  of  the  first  settler,  Samuel  Grant  of  Windsor,  grandson  of  that  energetic 
Matthew  who  was  ancestor  of  the  distinguished  line  of  Grants  and  himself  Ludlow’s 
right-hand  man  and  town  clerk  for  life.  Samuel  first  had  located  in  Bolton,  but  had 
swapped  his  500  acres  for  this  land  in  original  North  Bolton,  now  Vernon,  in  1726. 
It  was  a  part  of  that  territory  bequeathed  by  Uncas’  son,  Joshua,  to  the  white  men 
as  a  hunting  ground,  including  Manchester,  enlarged  upon  as  a  type  of  rural  devel¬ 
opment.  Samuel  Grant  saw  not  only  the  considerable  Hockanum  but  the  lesser 
trout-swarming  Tankaroosan  coming  down  through  V ernon  Center  of  today,  and 
built  his  cabin  and  sawmill  on  the  plain  at  the  corner  of  present  West  Main  and 
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Union  streets  of  today’s  hilly  Rockville — to  remain  in  the  family  for  many  genera¬ 
tions.  Thus  it  was  that  the  present  suburban  villages  of  Talcottville  and  Dobson - 
ville — Manchester  close  by — in  reality  had  the  start,  Vernon  Center  to  be  the 
church  and  town-meeting  center  for  many  years.  Neighbors  in  Dobsonville  and 
Talcottville  comprised  most  of  the  population — perhaps  a  hundred  all  told  as  against 
the  10,000  in  incorporated  Rockville  today.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in 
Dobson’s  day — when  he  criticized  McLean  for  building  his  mill  on  the  Hockanum 
instead  of  the  Tankaroosan — the  dam  at  Snipsic  Lake  had  not  been  built  up  to  its 
present  height  of  nearly  twenty-seven  feet,  raising  the  fall  to  309  feet  above  the 
site  of  Grant’s  sawmill. 

The  coming  of  George  Maxwell  in  1847  was  to  mean  much  for  the  greatest 
rural  concentration  in  fast-changing  New  England.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Hugh 
Maxwell,  a  “minute-man”  at  Lexington,  and  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  forces  in  the  Revolution.  The  grandson,  George,  was  born  in  Charlemont. 
Massachusetts,  in  1817.  After  he  had  opened  a  store  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Main  and  Union  streets — on  the  grounds  which  he  and  his  children  were  to  beau¬ 
tify  as  their  place  of  residence— he  became  identified  with  the  New  England  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  which  Allen  Hammond  and  George  Kellogg  had  started  in 
1836,  later  to  be  the  Hockanum  mill,  of  which  Deacon  Maxwell  was  to  become  treas¬ 
urer  while  also  president  of  the  New  England.  A.  Park  Hammond,  David  Sykes, 
Charles  Bottomley  and  George  Sykes  who  had  come  from  England  in  1874  became 
closely  associated  with  Deacon  Maxwell  and  in  1906  the  Hockanum  Mills  Com¬ 
pany  as  a  holding  corporation  was  organized  with  $6,000,000  capital,  Deacon  Max¬ 
well  president.  The  four  companies  combining  were  the  Hockanum,  Springville, 
New  England  and  Minterburn  (or  the  former  Warp  Mill  reconstructed).  One 
purpose  was  cooperation  in  buying  raw  material.  The  old  “Rock”  and  the  “Amer¬ 
ican,”  their  original  buildings  painted  white  as  of  old,  stand  out  conspicuously  near 
the  center,  the  former  facing  the  ancient  park  in  the  business  center. 

Foremost  among  those  who  built  up  this  center  was  the  Hon.  E.  Stevens  Henry, 
dry-goods  merchants,  who  built  Henry  Hall  and  was  Congressman  from  1895  to 
1913.  He  held  extensive  farm  property  near  Walker’s  Reservoir,  from  which  the 
romantic  Tankaroosan  flows  toward  Vernon. 

Deacon  Maxwell,  modest  and  unassuming,  was  head  of  the  chief  school  district, 
president  of  the  bank,  promoter  of  the  town’s  cultural  progress,  and  beloved  by  the 
humblest  citizens  as  a  personal  friend.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  revered 
George  Kellogg.  Among  his  bequests  was  the  handsome  and  well  equipped  library 
near  the  tall-spired  Union  Congregational  Church  facing  the  green.  Up  sloping 
Elm  Street  toward  the  north  a  half  block  is  Talcott  Park,  taking  its  name  from 
the  stately  residence  of  George  Talcott,  who  lived  north  of  it  and  long  held  his 
justice  court  sessions  there.  The  Rev.  George  E.  McLean,  born  in  1850,  became 
a  writer  of  note,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  later  president  of 
Iowa  State  University. 

At  his  death  Deacon  Maxwell  was  succeeded  as  president  of  the  Hockanum 
Mills  Company  by  his  eldest  son,  Colonel  Francis  T.  Maxwell,  his  brothers,  Wil- 
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liam  and  Robert,  also  being  connected  with  the  company.  He  has  devoted  time  and 
means  to  State  and  local  charitable  and  educational  causes  and  was  an  aid  on  the 
staff  of  Governor  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  of  Hartford.  Besides  being  president  of 
the  Hockanum  Mills  Company,  he  is'  a  director  in  the  Rockville  National  Bank, 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  the  New  England 
Navigation  Company  and  three  of  Hartford’s  largest  insurance  companies,  besides 
the  Capewell  Horse  Nail  Company  and  that  city’s  First  National  Bank;  also  he  is 
president  of  the  local  library,  the  aqueduct  company  and  the  Rockville  City  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  a  member  of  organizations  for  the  promotion  of  science,  art  and  history 
including  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the 
American  Geographical  Society  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  London.  He  has 
represented  his  town  and  district  in  the  House  and  Senate,  and  was  Presidential 
elector  in  1904. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  the  modern  reader,  the  notable  development  began 
when  there  was  only  horse  and  oxen  conveyance.  The  railroad  from  Hartford  to 
Willimantic  had  been  opened  in  1849,  and  there  was  a  station  on  it  at  Vernon,  but 
it  was  a  long  pull  thither.  So  Rockville  men  subscribed  and  built  a  road  of  their 
own  to  Vernon,  opened  in  1863,  with  Phineas  Talcott  president  and  William  R. 
Orcutt  superintendent,  and  retained  their  colored  conductor,  Henry  Vanness — the 
only  negro  in  America  in  such  position — till  he  was  retired  with  life  pension  and  a 
diamond-studded  badge  in  1893  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail¬ 
road,  which  had  acquired  the  property.  With  Vanness  on  Fox  Hill  lived  Charles 
Porter,  a  negro  artist  who  attained  considerable  fame.  For  the  county  children’s 
home,  which  was  removed  to  Vernon  Center  in  1833,  the  townspeople  did  much. 

In  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  there  was  another  woolen  factory,  the  Winder- 
mere,  John  W.  Thayer  superintendent,  at  the  little  village  of  the  same  name  on  the 
Ellington  plains,  still  standing  as  a  memorial  of  the  past.  For  that  war,  Rockville 
had  a  company  in  readiness  under  command  of  Captain  Thomas  F.  Burpee,  after 
whom  the  local  post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  is  named.  He  was  early 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  21st  Regiment,  and  was  colonel  when  killed  at 
Cold  Harbor.  E.  P.  Allen  was  captain  of  Company  F  for  the  5th  Regiment,  and 
A.  Park  Hammond,  captain  of  Company  D  of  the  14th,  which  won  glory  at  the 
stonewall  at  Gettysburg.  The  town  had  a  long  roll  of  honor.  The  Hon.  Dwight 
Loomis,  foremost  lawyer,  later  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  war-time 
Congressman. 

George  N.  Brigham,  who  went  out  a  sergeant  in  the  14th  Connecticut  in  the 
Civil  War,  was  wounded  in  three  severe  engagements  and  came  back  a  captain,  was 
for  many  years  postmaster  after  the  war.  Martin  Laubscher  was  in  command  of 
the  local  company  of  the  National  Guard  that  was  called  into  service  in  the  Spanish 
War.  For  the  World  War  with  its  selective  draft,  the  company  for  the  most  part 
shared  the  fate  of  old  First  Regiment  in  being  a  part  of  the  pioneers  who  saw  duty 
on  the  southern  coast.  Among  those  assigned  for  overseas,  a  grandson  of  Captain 
Brigham  made  a  very  creditable  record. 

F.  L.  Dickinson  and  Stephen  G.  Risley  were  the  leading  physicians  in  that 
period,  the  latter  Surgeon-General.  The  lawyers  of  the  days  following  the  Civil 
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War  included  Gelon  W.  West,  of  Ellington  birth  and  long  judge  of  probate  for  the 
entire  district  as  well  as  leader  in  school  work,  which  included  the  establishing  of 
the  high  school  in  1874,  and  State’s  Attorney  Benezet  H.  Bill,  with  whom  Charles 
Phelps,  later  Secretary  of  State  and  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1902,  as  his  great-grandfather  had  been  in  that  of  1818,  was  for  several  years  asso¬ 
ciated.  E.  Stevens  Henry  was  a  foremost  merchant  with  an  interest  in  public  wel¬ 
fare,  which  won  him  a  seat  in  Congress. 

Others  included  in  Tolland  County’s  list  of  men  of  affairs  are  Lorenzo  Dow 
(177 3),  °f  Coventry,  evangelist;  the  Rev.  Abiel  Abbott,  historian,  and  Governor 
John  S.  Peters,  of  Hebron;  Alfred  S.  Gillett  (1814),  insurance  pioneer;  Elisha 


(Courtesy  of  George  Dudley  Seymour) 

THE  HALE  MANSION,  SOUTH  COVENTRY 

This  house  was  built  in  1776  by  Nathan  Hale’s  father,  Deacon  Richard  Hale  (1717-1802),  when 
Hale  was  at  the  front.  The  inner  portion  of  the  ell  is  a  part  of  Hale’s  actual  birth  house  and 
was  built  by  his  father  about  1746.  The  remaining-  part  of  the  original  house  was  torn  down 
when  the  present  house  was  ready  for  occupancy.  The  original  house  stood  but  a  few  feet  from 
the  present  house 

M.  Pease,  of  Enfield  (1812),  Governor  of  Texas;  Edwin  Reynolds,  of  Mansfield, 
engineer  and  inventor;  Charles  Emory  Smith,  of  Mansfield  (1824),  journalist, 
Minister  to  Russia  and  Postmaster-General ;  the  Rev.  Elias  Loomis,  of  Willington 
(1811),  physicist  (father  of  Professor  Elias  Loomis,  LL.  D.,  of  Yale),  president 
of  Shurtleff  College,  at  Alton,  Illinois;  Jared  Sparks,  of  Willington  (1789), 
biographer  and  president  of  Harvard,  and  Jesse  Buth,  of  Coventry  (1778),  editor 
and  agriculturist. 

But  the  most  nationally  revered  county  name  is  that  of  Nathan  Hale. 

Coventry,  lying  east  of  Mansfield  and  fertilized  like  Tolland  by  Skungamug 
River,  settled  in  1711,  and  with  a  population  of  about  1,600  on  its  23,000  acres,  and 
only  about  nine  miles  from  Trumbull’s  Lebanon,  has  its  Revolutionary  shrine  hardly 
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second  to  that  of  the  Trumbull  office  in  Lebanon.  It  is  the  birthplace  and  home  of 
Nathan  Hale,  preserved  largely  through  the  efforts  of  George  Dudley  Seymour, 
of  Bristol  birth  and  New  Haven  residence,  who  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  sub¬ 
jects  of  historic  interest  like  this  and  the  old  stone  house  at  Guilford.  He  bought 
the  Hale  place  in  1914,  and  brought  there  many  mementoes.  The  main  house,  of 
the  solid  design  of  the  period,  was  built  during  the  war ;  the  house  in  which  Hale 
was  born  is  a  part  of  the  long  ell  on  the  side,  with  a  replica  of  the  statue  at  Yale  on 
the  original  wall  near  it. 

It  contributes  to  the  strength  of  the  Hale  family  character  to  recall  that  his 
brother  Enoch,  his  roommate  at  Yale,  was  hardly  less  athletic  and  popular  than 
Nathan,  after  whom  Enoch  was  to  name  his  son,  who  was  to  be  the  father  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  beloved  author  of  The  Man  Without  a  Country,  and 
other  writings,  and  organizer  of  charitable  institutions.  The  ten-volume  edition  of 
his  writings,  published  in  1901,  represents  only  a  small  part  of  his  literary  work. 
With  his  sister,  Susan  Hale,  he  published  several  volumes  of  travel. 

There  was  no  likeness  of  Nathan  to  guide  the  artist  except  a  sketch  of  him 
on  a  door  in  the  original  house,  revealed  only  after  Mr.  Seymour  had  had  two  coats 
of  paint  removed  from  it.  When  Karl  Gerhardt,  the  sculptor,  designed  the  statue 
for  the  State  Capitol  the  decision  in  conference  was  to  represent  one  “whose  manly 
beauty  and  grace  tradition  loves  to  recall ;  to  represent  in  face  and  in  bearing  the 
moral  elevation  of  character  that  made  him  conspicuous  among  his  fellows  and  to 
show  forth,  if  possible,  the  deed  that  made  him  immortal.  For  it  is  the  deed  and 
the  memorable  last  words  we  think  of  when  we  think  of  Hale.”  The  details  of  his 
appearance  had  been  preserved  by  the  recollections  of  Dr.  Eneas  Munson,  of  New 
Haven,  who  knew  the  youth  well  at  Yale.  Hale  had  “irresistible  charm.” 

Hale’s  father,  Deacon  Richard,  was  a  Puritan  from  Newbury,  Massachusetts, 
and  his  mother  was  Elizabeth  Strong.  Nathan  was  the  sixth  of  his  twelve  children, 
nine  of  them  sons.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Capitol  statue, 
June  24,  1887,  referring  incidentally  to  an  old  miniature,  spoke  of  the  purpose  of 
the  sculptor  (who  was  of  Hartford  birth).  Acceptance  of  Gerhardt’s  conception 
is  evidenced  in  the  statues  on  the  Yale  campus  and  in  front  of  the  Wadsworth 
Atheneum  in  Hartford. 

Freed  from  the  errors  of  verbal  accounts  the  facts  as  to  his  personal  life  are 
that  he  was  engaged  to  Alice  Adams,  of  Canterbury,  in  the  town  of  Plainfield, 
Windham  County.  The  engagement  was  broken,  and  she  married  Eleazer  Ripley, 
of  Coventry,  and  was  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of  18;  her  second  husband  was  Wil¬ 
liam  Lawrence,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  in  which  town  she  died  in  1845,  at  the  age  of 
88.  It  is  general  tradition  that  her  last  words  were:  “Write  to  Nathan.” 

The  facts  of  Hale’s  sacrificial  service  have  been  given  in  regular  sequence  herein. 
Stories  that  he  had  been  tippling  with  British  soldiers  that  night  on  Long  Island 
are  discarded  by  those  familiar  with  the  family  history  as  handed  down.  He  was 
in  a  public  house,  says  one  account,  his  drawings  concealed  in  the  soles  of  his  shoes, 
when  a  soldier  remarked  that  a  boat  was  approaching  in  the  dusk  and  Hale  went  out 
to  look,  possibly  according  to  some  previous  arrangement,  for  he  was  anxious  to 
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get  back  to  Washington,  having  acquired  his  data.  Or,  as  others  have  it,  he  nearly 
had  reached  the  American  lines  when  sentinels  checked  him  and  he  was  seized, 
orders  having  been  issued  for  special  vigilance  in  this  the  enemy’s  country,  and 
possibly  because  of  Tory  hints.  He  was  taken  to  General  Howe’s  headquarters  at 
the  corner  of  present  Fiftieth  Street  and  First  Avenue.  On  strength  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  his  frank  statement  he  was  executed  without  trial.  The  British  were 
especially  irritated  because  a  fire  that  morning  had  swept  about  a  third  of  Man¬ 
hattan  Island. 


(Courtesy  of  George  Dudley  Seymour) 

HALE’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

This  school  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Huntington  (1735-94,  Yale  1762,  D.  D.  Dartmouth 
1780)  in  his  own  home,  built  1764  (?)  as  a  parsonage  soon  after  his  settlement  over  the  First 
Church  of  Christ  in  Coventry.  Here  in  this  house,  Mr  Huntington  prepared  Nathan  Hale 
(Yale  1773)  the  Patriot,  for  Yale,  and  here  he  taught  other  hopeful  youths,  including  Simeon 
Baldwin  (1761-1851,  Yale  1781),  of  New  Haven,  grandfather  of  Governor  Simeon  E.  Baldwin 
(1840-1927  Yale  1861,  LL.  D.  Harvard  1891).  The  place  is  now  being  restored  as  a  memorial 
to  the  Patriot  by  George  Dudley  Seymour  of  New  Haven. 


Probably  the  execution,  on  Sunday  morning,  was  near  present  East  Broadway 
and  Market  Street,  the  rope  being  thrown  over  the  branch  of  an  apple  tree.  While 
preparations  were  being  made,  a  courteous  officer,  Captain  John  Montresor,  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  sit  in  his  tent.  His  request  for  a  Bible  was  refused  and  likewise  a 
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request  for  a  chaplain.  The  few  words  written  to  his  brother  Enoch  and  his  mother 
were  torn  up  by  the  infamous  Sergeant-Major  Cunningham,  who  shouted  in  his 
wrath :  “The  rebels  never  shall  know  a  man  could  die  with  such  firmness,”  and 
after  the  noose  was  adjusted,  he  demanded  a  dying  confession.  Then  it  was 
that  Hale  said:  “I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country.” 
These  particulars,  it  is  said,  were  gathered  from  Americans  who  were  in  the  throng 
that  had  assembled. 

In  after  years  an  effort  to  have  a  monument  erected  in  his  memory  in  New 
York  failed.  A  little  later  Cyrus  W.  Field  erected  one  which  was  destroyed  by  an 
explosion.  Subsequent  proposals  for  a  memorial  there  aroused  so-called  grouchers 
to  air  their  opinions  till  the  present  statue  was  provided  in  City  Hall  Park,  there 
as  in  other  cities  where  such  example  of  manliness  and  patriotism  is  respected. 

At  East  Haddam,  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  the  American  flag  flies  every 
day  in  Hale’s  honor.  It  was  in  that  town  that  he  had  a  school  immediately  on 
graduation  from  Yale  in  1773.  It  was  on  Hale’s  birthday  in  1900  that  the  little 
schoolhouse  was  turned  over  to  the  Connecticut  Sons  of  the  Revolution  by  the  New 
York  chapter  of  that  body.  It  was  moved  to  a  sightly  spot  overlooking  the  town 
and  the  river.  Former  Governor  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  bought  surrounding  ground 
and  opened  it  to  the  public  as  Nathan  Hale  Memorial  Park.  After  a  year  at  East 
Haddam,  Hale  taught  in  New  London,  with  special  classes  for  girls  in  early  hours. 
His  inspiring  spirit,  enlisting  most  of  a  congregation  after  a  Sunday  service,  caused 
him  to  be  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  Colonel  Huntington’s  regiment,  with  which  he 
went  to  the  siege  of  Boston  and  became  a  captain  the  next  New  Year’s  day,  later 
detailed  to  Knowlton’s  Rangers,  a  picked  organization  for  special  duty,  as  previ¬ 
ously  noted.  The  Nathan  Hale  schoolhouse  in  New  London  today  is  another  proud 
memorial. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

To  the  Connecticut 


Eastern  Hartford  County  Beginnings — Timothy  Edwards  and  Church  Days— 
Tobacco  Fields  and  Enterprises — The  Grant  and  Other  Houses — East 
Hartford  Genius  and  Heroism — Manchester’s  Cheneys  and  Associates,  in 
Peace  and  War — Glastonbury  Genius. 


Westward  from  ingenious  Tolland  County  the  fertile  Connecticut  Valley  con¬ 
duced  to  agriculture  but  with  even  more  potency  in  modern  times  than  when  water 
supplies  first  tempted  to  manufacturing.  The  rich  lands  of  Enfield,  the  Windsors, 
East  Hartford  and  Manchester,  held  largely  by  the  Colony  founders,  strengthened 
the  will  to  hold  out  against  the  Massachusetts  carelessly  laid  boundary  line,  while 
very  desirable  Massachusetts  settlers,  like  the  Peases  of  Salem,  had  moved  in  and 
had  organized  in  1688  under  Pynchon’s  dictatorial  guidance.  Brotherly  relations 
continued  among  the  farmers.  Eventually,  in  1749,  Enfield’s  23,000  acres  were 
deliberately  annexed  by  Connecticut  according  to  her  own  proper  geography,  as 
elsewhere  told.  The  first  of  the  Connecticut  River  bridges  was  thrown  across  to 
Suffield  in  1808.  Enfield’s  first  meetinghouse  had  assumed  form  back  in  1684;  the 
one  where  Jonathan  Edwards  preached  his  fiery  awakening  sermon  followed  in  I727 
— the  one  where,  also,  according  to  Bayard  Taylor’s  poem,  Thomas  Abbe  beat  his 
drum  for  Lexington  enrollment  under  Major  Nathaniel  Terry,  and  where  rests  the 
body  of  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  beloved  poet,  of  Hartford  and  Winsted.  The  second 
edifice  became  the  town  hall  in  1848  when  the  present  edifice  was  raised  opposite  the 
original  site,  visible  from  miles  around  and  in  harmony  with  making  Enfield  “the 
loveliest  hamlet  of  the  vale.” 

Thompsonville  grew  up  with  the  advent  of  an  ingenious  boy  from  Suffield. 
Orrin  Thompson  (1788-1873)  who  had  had  carpet-store  experience  in  New  York 
and  believed  carpets  could  be  made  in  the  village  which  came  to  bear  his  name, 
originated  the  great  concern  to  be  taken  over  in  modern  times,  1854*  by  Hartford 
capitalists,  Timothy  Allen  to  be  president  of  the  Hartford  Carpet  Company — even¬ 
tually  to  be  the  Bigelow-Hartford  Company  with  capital  of  $13,500,000  and  to  keep 
on  developing.  It  and  its  branches  furnished  over  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  all 
American  floor-covering  that  succeeded  the  rag  carpets — with  mill  at  Tariffville,  the 
burning  of  which  meant  the  doubling  of  the  Thompsonville  plant  and  the  accretion 
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of  the  Enfield  Manufacturing  Company,  and  Superintendent  Lyman  A.  Upson  and 
Henry  T.  Martin  establishing  the  Upson-Martin  Company  in  the  same  line. 

Colonel  Augustus  G.  Hazard  (1802-68)  was  an  outsider  who  in  1837  established 
his  Hazard  Powder  Company  at  Hazardville  on  the  Scantic,  taken  up  by  the  Du 
Pont  Company  in  1895.  At  one  time  he  entertained  Secretary  of  War  Jefferson 
Davis  who  praised  the  ingenuity  and  courage  with  which  the  Colonel  kept  up  the 
establishment  despite  the  occasional  explosions,  the  sound  of  which  became  familiar 
as  far  away  as  Vernon. 

There  were  a  few  more  smaller  concerns  along  the  Scantic  but  “Enfield  tobacco” 
and  other  products  of  the  soil  in  outside  rural  districts  were  winning  a  name  that 
meant  large  income,  as  of  today.  The  Shakers  had  their  model  farming  community 
in  the  northern  section,  since  having  been  utilized  as  an  ideal  location  for  the  State 
Farm  in  advancing  penology. 

The  response  in  all  the  wars  was  generous.  Captains  Hezekiah  Parsons  and 
David  Parsons  were  leaders  in  the  Revolution  and  Captain  Luther  Perkins  in  the 
War  of  1812.  The  Soldiers’  Monument  commemorates  the  valor  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty-one  who  went  into  the  Civil  War.  Captain  Samuel  Brown  was  killed 
at  Antietam. 

A  new  bridge  had  to  be  built  to  Suffield  in  1889  which  the  original  Windsor 
settlers  had  developed — another  town  involved  in  the  long-time  boundary  strife, 
Pynchon  having  first  perceived  its  possibilities,  he  having  established  warehouse  for 
coon  and  bear  skins  at  Warehouse  Point  in  Enfield,  the  head  of  sloop  navigation 
and  of  social  life  for  surrounding  villages.  He  paid  the  Indians  £30  an  acre  and  sold 
to  the  Windsor  men  at  £40  an  acre.  Land  on  Suffield  Mountain  and  westerly  was 
not  distributed  till  after  the  boundary  war,  in  which  Suffield  lost  its  northwest  cor¬ 
ner.  The  north  half  of  Mannituck  Mountain  went  to  Captain  Abraham  Burbank 
and  the  south  half  to  Captain  Samuel  Kent  for  their  services  in  restoring  the  town 
to  Connecticut — after  the  manner  previously  described. 

Great  Island,  in  the  Connecticut  (or  “King’s”  or  “Terry’s”)  had  been  bought 
from  the  Indians  by  Windsor  settlers.  It  is  just  below  the  rapids  or  “falls”  and  its 
history  is  full  of  romance — an  oval  hundred  acres  which  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Huitt 
of  the  Windsor  Church  had  obtained  by  grant  in  1641.  In  his  will  he  gave  it  “for 
the  country.”  Massachusetts  gave  it  to  Pynchon.  At  his  death  he  valued  it  at  £10. 
General  Phineas  Lyman  in  1754  bought  it  for  £500  and  sold  it  to  Colonel  Roger 
Enos  for  £200  pounds  in  1774  and  he  to  Roger  Newberry,  and  thus  on  it  passed  to 
Dr.  DeWitt  C.  Terry  and  Milton  Ives  in  1864.  They  assembled  on  it  a  group  of 
Millerites  to  make  their  ascension  to  heaven  in  1873  according  to  the  prophecies  of 
their  leaders,  in  which  prophecies  there  had  been  faith  since  even  after  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  1843.  Terry  remained  long  after  the  others  had  gone  home.  What  with 
the  demands  of  rival  towns  for  taxes  there  was  less  of  heaven  than  there  was  in 
any  other  part  of  the  State. 

With  the  advent  of  the  electric-power  generation,  Ezra  B.  Bailey  of  Windsor 
Locks  became  owner,  purchasing  from  Henry  Terry,  till  in  1913  the  Northern 
Connecticut  Power  Company,  which  was  promoting  a  plant  at  the  old  Enfield  dam 
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of  the  Connecticut  River  Company — which,  it  will  be  recalled,  built  the  canal  as  a 
navigation  enterprise  and  likewise  president  of  the  so-called  Northern  Connecticut, 
obtained  from  the  Federal  Power  Commission  a  fifty-years’  license  for  damming 
the  river  at  the  island  and  creating  a  reservoir  to  set  back  to  the  Holyoke  (Massa¬ 
chusetts)  Dam.  By  a  deeper  canal  on  the  west  bank,  the  plan  included  the  securing 
of  better  navigation  and  the  filling  in  of  the  old  dam.  The  Connecticut  Light  and 
Power  Company  came  into  control  but  no  formal  steps  bave  yet  been  taken.  More 
attention  today  is  being  attracted  toward  the  prevention  of  Connecticut  River  floods 
like  that  of  1936  by  means  of  dams  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  Terry  Island, 
as  it  now  is  more  generally  known,  still  well  wooded,  remains  as  it  has  been  since 
the  early  Windsor  preacher  hankered  after  it. 

Suffield  s  sons  were  conspicuous  in  the  early  wars.  General  Phinehas  Lyman 
(Yale,  1738) >  commanding  the  Connecticut  forces  in  the  Crown  Point  campaign 

1 755  won  distinction  also  in  the  Havana  expedition.  In  Amherst’s  Montreal 
campaign  in  1760  he  led  four  Connecticut  regiments.  England  having  awarded  him 
grants  in  the  Mississippi  French  territory  he  went  there  with  two  of  his  sons  and 
a  party  of  Springfield  men  to  establish  a  town  on  the  Big  Black.  His  son,  Thad- 
deus,  returned  to  Suffield  to  sell  the  local  property  except  the  homestead,  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  railroad  station,  and  bring  the  family  back  with  him. 
Before  the  family  reached  the  Big  Black,  General  Lyman  and  his  other  son  had 
succumbed  to  fever  and  the  family  returned  to  Suffield.  England  having  repu¬ 
diated  the  Mississippi  award  and  there  being  complications  with  the  Royal  Governor 
of  Florida,  in  whose  territory  the  land  was  located,  the  claim  of  the  Lymans  like 
those  of  several  others,  including  General  Putnam’s,  dragged  along  in  the  British 
courts. 

After  the  Revolution  a  veterans’  organization  was  formed  to  prosecute  these 
claims  but  without  result ;  the  lawyers  paid  for  by  the  corporation  apparently  could 
not  find  that  the  awards  had  been  recorded. 

Captain  Joseph  Kellogg,  Captain  John  Harmon,  Lieutenant  Benjamin  Harmon 
and  Ensign  Joseph  Adams  also  participated  in  those  wars.  Captain  Elihu  Kent’s 
company  responded  to  the  Lexington  alarm,  followed  by  Captain  Oliver  Hanchett’s, 
which  was  in  Arnold’s  gruelling  campaign  at  Quebec.  Other  officers  in  these  wars 
were  Captain  Phineas  Lovejoy  and  Lieutenants  Nathaniel  Pomeroy,  Consider  Wil- 
liston,  Samuel  Granger  and  Bildad  Granger. 

There  were  experiments  in  manufacturing  in  the  town.  The  first  cotton  mill 
in  the  State  was  set  up  there,  in  1795,  and  in  1819  there  were  four  others,  along 
with  fulling  mills,  clothiers’  works  and  tanneries.  Iron  works  were  opened  in  1700. 

Agriculture  was  strengthened  when,  by  1849,  there  were  three  hundred  farms 
raising  tobacco,  the  staple  which  has  continued  constant.  The  acres  of  cloth-pro¬ 
tected  fields  today  look  like  so  many  lakes  among  the  hills ;  quarters  are  provided 
for  the  workmen,  sheds  are  according  to  the  best-devised  pattern  and  organizations 
of  groups  of  sellers  have  kept  “Connecticut  leaf”  throughout  this  section  a  close 
rival  of  the  best  from  Havana.  Experiments  at  first  laughed  at,  have  meant  tremen¬ 
dous  strides  in  the  enterprise  which  the  Indians  first  suggested.  Early  fame  in 
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cigar-making  was  gained  after  a  Cuban  had  stopped  in  the  town,  on  a  long  journey, 
had  been  attracted  by  the  quality  of  the  local  crop  and  was  set  to  work  by  Simeon 
Viets.  As  early  as  1849  there  were  twenty-nine  cigar  concerns.  The  Windsor 
Locks  and  Suffield  Railroad  in  1868  merged  with  the  New  Haven,  Hartford  and 
Springfield,  with  a  four-mile  branch  to  Suffield. 

Suffield  was  the  home  of  Gideon  Granger,  Jr.  (1767-1822)  whom  we  have  seen 
as  the  father  of  the  State  School  Fund.  He  and  Oliver  Phelps,  Luther  Loomis, 
Thaddeus  Loomis,  Thaddeus  Leavitt,  Ebenezer  King,  Jr.,  and  Archibald  Hatha¬ 
way  took  a  good  part  of  the  total  when  in  1795  the  Legislature  voted  to  sell  its 
Western  Reserve  for  $1,200,000,  as  has  been  explained,  Granger  carrying  through 
his  proposition  that  the  proceeds  go  for  school  purposes.  For  fourteen  years  from 
1801,  Mr.  Granger  was  Postmaster-General.  Oliver  Phelps,  previously  cited,  was 
agent  for  the  company  that  took  over  the  3,600,000  acres  in  Ohio,  whose  company 
also  had  been  interested  in  the  sale  of  the  2,000,000  acres  of  Massachusetts  land  in 
New  York. 

A  very  distinct  literary  atmosphere  had  existed  from  the  first.  The  Connecticut 
Baptist  Literary  Institute  was  opened  in  1833.  The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay  and  his 
descendants  maintained  a  library  in  the  manse  which  was  continued  till  the  citizens 
established  the  present  one  in  1884.  In  1897  Sidney  A.  Kent,  returning  from  China 
to  his  birthplace,  presented  a  $35,000  building  in  memory  of  his  ancestors,  among 
whom  had  been  Samuel  Kent,  and  it  was  on  the  latter’s  former  property  that  the 
beautiful  building  was  erected  in  place  of  the  south  building  of  the  institute  which 
Mr.  Kent  had  attended.  He  was  a  brother  of  Albert  A.  Kent,  founder  of  Kent 
Laboratory  at  Yale.  In  business  he  was  associated  with  Philip  D.  Armour  and 
others,  Chicago  meat-packers.  To  this  library  Martin  J.  Sheffield  of  Suffield  and 
New  York  bequeathed  $25,000  in  memory  of  his  brother  Hezekiah,  teacher,  legis¬ 
lator  and  historian.  The  Helen  M.  King  and  Jane  Leavitt  funds,  together  with 
town  appropriations,  maintain  the  institution. 

The  Spencer  family  promoted  banking  here  and  Charles  L.  and  Alfred,  Jr., 
were  advanced  to  high  positions  in  Hartford  banks.  They  are  descendants  of  a 
member  of  the  party  of  Thomas  Hooker  founders ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker’s  son, 
Thomas,  was  a  Suffield  pioneer.  The  Farmers’  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 
also  was  organized.  At  the  two-hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  town,  in 
1920,  the  speakers  were  Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps  of  Yale,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Sylvanus  D.  Phelps  of  the  town,  Seymour  C.  Loomis  of  New  Haven  and  State’s 
Attorney  Hugh  M.  Alcorn,  a  resident.  The  Soldiers’  Memorial  unveiled  bore  on  it 
a  bronze  tablet  bearing  the  names  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  men  in  all  wars. 

Fast  Windsor,  across  the  river  from  the  mother  Windsor,  was  to  be  recognized 
as  such  till  1668,  and  South  Windsor,  which  was  the  southern  part  of  East  Windsor, 
not  till  1845.  The  section  is  more  accurately  the  site  Francis  Stiles  had  in  mind  for 
Saltonstall’s  1,500-acre  park,  extending  east  from  Enfield  Rapids.  When  Windsor 
would  allot  only  four  hundred  acres,  Stiles  bought  four  hundred  from  the  Indians 
and  added  five  hundred  before  abandoning  the  whole  plan,  after  building  part  of 
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the  fence.  Question  having  arisen,  and  Massachusetts  having  allowed  2,000  acres 
it  had  been  claiming  by  its  ridiculously  surveyed  boundary  line,  Governor  Salton- 
stall,  descendant  of  Sir  Richard,  in  1717,  offered  to  give  up  the  land  in  question  if 
permitted  to  receive  that  amount  of  land  easterly  of  Woodstock.  This  was  agreed 
to  but  by  no  means  settling  the  whole  imbroglio,  as  seen  in  our  account  thereof. 
But  East  Windsor,  through  which  the  boundary  had  passed  the  first  time  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ran  it,  was  no  further  troubled.  King  Philip’s  War  alone  drove  the  Wind¬ 
sor  pioneers  back  across  the  river,  and  when  residence  was  resumed  we  find  East 
Windsor  referred  to  as  “Windsor  Farms.”  Bissell’s  Ferry  of  boundary  fame  and 
of  pioneers’  convenience  was  established  by  the  first  settlers  on  the  east  bank,  to 
continue  through  many  years  to  come. 

Warehouse  Point  bade  fair  to  live  true  to  the  name  given  it  in  Pynchon’s  day, 
when  all  goods  northward  bound  had  to  be  unloaded  there,  but  the  coming  of  the 
canal  from  Hartford  and  then  the  railroad  brought  it  that  peacefulness  which  became 
its  charm.  The  Leonard  Silk  Company,  as  it  came  to  be  known,  makers  of  silk 
thread,  gave  occupation  to  those  not  turning  to  agriculture  or  river  adventure.  For 
years  it  attracted  lovers  of  social  gayety  from  a  wide  territory  and  is  now  an  integral 
part  of  the  county’s  complex  make-up. 

Simon  Wolcott,  youngest  son  of  Henry,  was  the  first  of  note  to  cross  over  to 
present  South  Windsor  to  make  his  home — for  a  time.  He  had  married  the  sister 
of  the  eminent  William  Pitkin  and  her  coming  had  stirred  the  whole  Colony  by 
reason  of  her  great  beauty  and  surpassing  graciousness.  The  youngest  of  their  nine 
children  was  Roger,  the  Governor.  Edward  King,  a  welcomed  Irishman,  built  in 
present  East  Hartford  about  the  same  time. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  a  Harvard  graduate,  son  of  Merchant  Richard 
of  Hartford,  called  to  the  church,  in  1694,  brought  with  him  his  bride,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton  and  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Warham,  Windsor’s  pioneer  minister.  The  customary  ordination  ball  for  the  minis¬ 
ter  was  not  held  till  1698.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  were  the  parents  of  Jonathan. 
Their  future  not  foreseeable,  the  real  excitement  of  the  hour  was  the  contest  with 
the  General  Assembly  over  the  location  of  the  church.  The  parishioners  had  tired 
of  traveling  to  the  one  in  East  Windsor  and  took  it  to  be  certain  that  they  would 
be  allowed  to  build  their  own.  But  the  North  Church  said  no  and  the  General 
Assembly  agreed  with  it,  in  a  way  it  had.  However,  the  church  was  already  under 
way  and  Jabez  Colt,  at  the  “raising”  of  it,  read  a  long  poem  the  import  of  which 
is  gleaned  from  this  stanza,  descriptive  of  times  and  custom : 

Two  miles  we  find  in  Holy  Writ 
Sabbath  Day’s  journie  bee. 

O  wherefore  then  are  we  compelled 
For  to  go  more  than  three. 

It  was  in  that  atmosphere  that  Jonathan  was  to  attain  to  fiery  heights  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  In  the  on-coming  church  strife,  Roger  Wolcott  of  this  congregation  was  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  church  against  the  might  of  the  minister,  and  in  the  Great 
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Awakening”  Jonathan,  then  of  Northampton  across  the  Massachusetts  line,  was  to 
be  the  chieftain.  Early  in  the  next  century  the  seed  of  the  present  Hartford  Sem¬ 
inary  Foundation  was  to  be  sown  only  a  short  way  south  of  this  church,  as  pre¬ 
viously  narrated. 

The  elder  Edwards’  insistence  upon  the  dictatorial  power  of  the  pastor  and  strict 
adherence  to  the  Saybrook  platform  irked  men  like  Wolcott.  When  the  minister’s 
niece  married  dissolute  John  Moore,  Jr.,  the  minister  took  up  the  matter  in  the 
association  of  ministers,  inquiring  whether  any  marriage  without  parental  assent 
“do  bind  in  conscience.”  It  was  agreed  that  the  father  had  power  to  void  such 
marriages.  When  soon  after  another  niece  married,  and  right  of  trial  was  refused 
by  Mr.  Edwards  on  the  ground  that  the  bride’s  father  had  opposed  the  marriage, 
a  council  of  clergy  was  called  and  trial  held.  The  result  was  an  order  that  a  council 
be  convened  by  the  church,  the  clergy  having  voted  for  the  defendant.  The  church 
council  concurred,  with  proviso  that  if  the  minister  (Mr.  Edwards)  refused  to 
admit  the  groom,  the  groom  should  go  somewhere  else  for  admission  and  for  right 
to  baptism  of  his  children,  the  desideratum.  There  was  no  choice  for  the  deacons 
but  to  call  a  church  meeting  at  which  the  groom  charged  maladministration.  Mr. 
Edwards — this  was  in  1740 — followed  the  Saybrook  platform  plan  and  forthwith 
called  a  clerical  council  to  decide  on  the  minister’s  power  to  negative  action  of  the 
church.  To  the  alarm  of  those  bred  to  the  platform  principles,  the  council  avoided 
the  issue.  The  groom,  however,  was  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  complaint  while 
Roger  Wolcott  and  his  friends  wrote  a  letter  of  rebuke  to  Mr.  Edwards. 

In  1755  Wolcott  headed  a  committee  to  tell  Mr.  Edwards  he  was  getting  well 
on  in  years  and  the  appointment  of  a  colleague  was  essential,  while  a  covenant  was 
drawn  up  in  accord  with  the  old  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  was  adopted, 
following  the  lines  of  the  General  Assembly  catechism.  Mr.  Edwards  died  in  1758, 
after  sixty-three  years  of  service,  sincerely  mourned,  for,  despite  his  despotism,  he 
was  a  power  for  good.  In  his  mansion,  built  in  1753  and  standing  as  it  was  built 
till  1907,  he  continued  to  conduct  a  school  for  the  children,  for  a  nominal  fee.  It 
was  in  present  East  Hartford.  The  church  became  the  first  when  the  town  of 
East  Windsor  was  divided  and  the  first  of  South  Windsor  when  that  was  set  off. 

Distinguished  clergy  of  this  church  included  Amasa  Loomis,  home  missionary  in 
Ohio;  Samuel  Wolcott,  missionary  in  Syria  and  Palestine;  Julius  Alexander  Reed, 
George  C.  Reynolds  and  Thomas  Robbins  whose  remarkable  library  went  to  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society  of  which  he  had  been  librarian  for  ten  years  at  his 
death  in  1854.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Stiles,  of  North  Haven,  father  of  Ezra,  president  of 
Yale,  was  born  in  this  town.  The  second  church  was  organized  in  1761  by  a  band 
of  “Wapping  Soldiers,”  with  a  lieutenant  and  an  ensign.  While  the  Rev.  Moses 
Tuthill,  Yale,  1745,  was  preaching  there,  he  married  the  intensely  intellectual  daugh¬ 
ter,  Martha,  of  Timothy  Edwards.  On  his  asking  her  father  for  her  hand,  the 
solemn  clergyman  ventured  a  doubt  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  match,  which  caused 
the  suitor  to  exclaim  in  surprise :  “Do  you  mean,  sir  that  she  has  not  experienced 
religion?”  “Yes,  she  certainly  has,”  was  the  solemn  reply,  “but  you  must  know 
that  the  grace  of  God  will  dwell  where  neither  you  nor  I  could.” 
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East  Windsor  Hill  is  the  center  of  a  community  notable  for  its  beauty  of  lands 
and  homes  as  well  as  for  its  people.  Before  the  theological  institute  was  built  there, 
as  has  been  described,  Captain  Aaron  Bissell’s  Tavern  and  a  collection  of  stores 
attracted  the  countryside.  Noah  Grant,  grandfather  of  President  Grant  and  descend¬ 
ant  from  Matthew  Grant,  Windsor’s  first  town  clerk,  lived,  until  he  removed  to 
Tolland,  in  a  house  which  was  built  by  Captain  Ebenezer  Grant,  Yale,  1726 
(and  diploma  still  preserved),  a  very  successful  foreign  trader,  owning  many  ships, 
building  others  at  the  mouth  of  the  historic  Scantic,  and  active  in  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Edwards’  church.  For  his  second  wife  he  married  the  widow  of  Captain  David 
Ellsworth;  she  was  the  mother  of  Chief  Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Windsor.  He 
lost  his  fortune  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Captain  Roswell  Grant,  son  of  Eben¬ 
ezer,  married  the  granddaughter  of  Governor  Roger  Wolcott.  Major  Fred  W. 
Grant  did  much  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  fine  old  place  and  President  Grant 
visited  it  on  his  attending  the  reunion  of  the  family.  The  house,  which  was  built 
in  I757>  is  still  standing,  in  good  condition,  as  also  the  Matthew  Rockwell  House 
of  1748. 

The  Ephraim  Grant  House,  built  before  1740  and  removed  in  1909,  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  lean-to  variety.  In  the  Colonel  Joseph  Pitkin  House  in  East 
Hartford,  1726,  the  sills  of  oak  were  forty-one  feet  long,  eight  by  ten;  the  super¬ 
structure,  thirty  by  forty-one  feet,  was  supported  on  oak  posts,  nine  by  nine  inches 
at  the  bottom  and  ten  by  fifteen  at  the  top,  mortised  half-way  up  for  eight  by  twelve 
white  oak  cross  beams,  thirty  feet  long,  to  carry  the  weight,  without  studding.  There 
were  five  fireplaces.  Twenty- six-inch  pine  paneling  was  abundant. 

John  Fitch,  who  first  applied  steam  for  propulsion  of  vessels,  was  born  near  the 
south  or  East  Hartford  line.  Dr.  William  Wood,  of  Waterbury  birth,  in  1822, 
ornithologist  of  note,  married  the  daughter  of  Erastus  Ellsworth  and  lived  here. 
In  memory  of  his  wife  he  gave  the  Wood  Memorial  Library,  with  community  and 
exhibition  rooms  now  added  by  their  son,  William  R.  Wood.  Walter  Loomis  New¬ 
berry  of  Chicago,  who  established  the  $4,000,000  Newberry  Library  in  that  city, 
was  born  here  in  1804,  son  of  Captain  Amasa  Newberry. 

Israel  Bissell  of  the  Bissell- ferry  family  won  government  recognition  for  his 
fast  ride  from  Boston  to  New  York  carrying  the  official  news  of  the  Lexington 
afifair  through  Worcester  and  New  London  to  New  York.  By  order  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Provincial  Congress  the  document  had  to  be  endorsed  by  the  committees 
in  each  town.  Leaving  Cambridge  Wednesday  forenoon  before  the  fighting  had 
ceased,  he  was  in  New  York  Sunday  noon,  so  that  the  specific  information  reached 
Philadelphia  by  Monday  afternoon  and  men  were  on  the  march.  Co’onel  Albert 
W.  Drake  of  the  Civil  War  was  from  this  town. 

Other  post  offices  in  the  town  are  at  Windsorville,  where  Francis  Gowdy  had 
large  distilleries,  Melrose,  an  agricultural  center,  Broad  Brook  and  Warehouse 
Point.  In  Broad  Brook  the  Broad  Brook  Manufacturing  Company  began  with  the 
Phelps  Company  in  1842,  making  woollens.  At  Warehouse  Point,  on  the  main  line 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  the  chief  industry  was  the 
manufacture  of  silk  thread  by  the  Warehouse  Point  Silk  Company. 
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Here  again,  remarkably,  the  urge  of  the  soil  was  not  to  weaken  with  the  con¬ 
tinuous  progress  of  manufacturing.  Marcus  W.  Floyd  of  East  Windsor,  a  govern¬ 
ment  expert,  is  a  name  to  remember  for  in  1901  he  was  to  install  the  tent-growing 
method  of  raising  tobacco  on  this  wide  area  of  especially  adapted  soil.  And  so 
rapid  was  the  advance  of  the  industry  to  become  that  he  had  to  bring  negroes  from 
the  South  to  help — and  thereby,  independently  of  the  need,  introduce  a  new  social 
problem.  The  problem,  however,  was  soon  met,  for,  by  their  ancestry,  there  was  a 
wise  population.  And  the  persistency  of  it  is  one  the  facts  of  which  Connecticut 
can  well  be  proud. 

Below  East  Windsor  and  South  Windsor,  whose  territory,  despite  the  tempera¬ 
mental  river  between  them,  was  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  parent  Windsor, 
lie  the  towns  of  East  Hartford,  Manchester,  Glastonbury  and  the  Marlborough 
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whose  quaint  story  has  been  reviewed.  All  were  in  those  first  purchases  from  the 
Indians,  and  they  were  subject  to  the  General  Assembly’s  county  boundary  lines 
requiring  years  to  develop  and  now  almost  illegible  on  official  maps  that  have  to 
yield  to  the  demand  for  vividly  marked  automobile  routes.  One  or  two  Hartford 
men,  like  Thomas  Burnham,  bought  land  of  the  Podunks  near  the  mouth  of  the 
small  river  by  that  name,  emptying  into  the  Connecticut ;  but  after  the  usual  preli¬ 
minaries,  the  Hartford  proprietors  in  1640  were  allowed  sections  north  and  south 
of  the  more  considerable  Hockanum,  each  according  to  his  individual  means.  Wan¬ 
derlust  persisted  in  the  minds  of  men  who  had  made  their  homes  in  the  original 
towns  and  framed  their  historic  immortal  form  of  government.  In  this  particular 
section  Governor  Haynes  himself  was  a  leading  investor,  and  names  much  more 
widely  known  than  his  around  the  world  were  to  be  among  those  of  the  settlers. 

As  usual,  a  church  society  was  authorized  as  a  sine  qua  non  but  with  proviso 
that  taxes  be  paid  to  the  Hartford  church  till  three  years  later  the  plaint  had  been 
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recognized  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  back  and  forth  across  the  Connecticut  in  all 
sorts  of  weather  and  spring  floods.  Furthermore,  growth  may  be  estimated  by 
the  fact  that  b}  I/61  nearly  one-half  of  Hartford's  population  was  east  of  the  river 
and  in  i/74>  petition  for  East  Hartford  separation  was  granted,  2,000  of 

the  5,000  people,  with  a  main  street  six  rods  wide,  were  living  over  there,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  in  a  quarrel  over  their  western  boundary,  Indian  markers  having 
proved  undependable. 

The  East  Hartford  Church  was  placed  on  the  green  at  the  junction  of  wide  Main 
Street  and  the  South  Meadow  Road.  The  present  sightly  structure  on  the  corner 
of  Main  Street  and  the  Connecticut  Boulevard  was  not  to  be  built  till  1836  and  then 
practically  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1876,  and  another  in  the  Hockanum  district.  With 
the  coming  of  other  creeds,  the  present  St.  John’s  Episcopal  stone  edifice  on  Main 
Street  was  dedicated  in  1869,  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  in  1876.  Academy  Hall 
for  town  purposes  was  bequeathed  by  Jonathan,  always  to  bear  his  name.  Desperate 
and  eventually  substantially  successful  connection  with  Hartford  by  ferry  and  then 
by  bridge  is  a  part  of  Hartford’s  history. 

Elder  William  Goodwin  of  Hartford  and  his  son-in-law,  John  Crow,  inaugurated 
use  of  the  Hockanum’s  waters,  first,  of  course,  with  a  sawmill,  taken  over  by  the 
William  Pitkin  family  for  experiment  in  woollen  manufacture.  General  Shubael 
Goodrich  and  Amariah  Mills  started  a  paper  mill,  of  special  value  when  England’s 
regulations  created  shortage  and  the  Connecticut  Courant  had  to  come  here  for 
supply.  Later  this  long  prosperous  enterprise  was  in  the  hands  of  Francis  Hanmer 
and  Charles  Forbes  who  sold  their  powder  mills  to  Hazard  of  Enfield.  The  Taylor- 
Adkins  Company  came  in  turn  till  the  combine  by  the  East  Hartford  Manufacturing 
Company.  Connecticut’s  first  real  cotton  mill  was  put  up  by  Samuel  Pitkin  in  1794 
at  what  is  now  Buckland.  Altogether  there  were  mills  of  various  kinds  by  1819, 
and  Benjamin  Cheney  had  won  his  fame  as  a  peripatetic  clock-maker.  America’s 
second  attempt  at  watch-making  in  1834  was  carried  through  by  Henry  and  James 
F.  Pitkin  while  William  L.  Pitkin  turned  to  silver-plating. 

American  ingenuity  and  persistence  were  to  find  perhaps  their  most  striking 
illustration  in  this  quaint  settlement.  Agriculture  was  to  establish  wide  national 
fame  in  the  matter  of  tobacco  cultivation  while  the  present  United  Aircraft  Corpora¬ 
tion,  with  its  acres  of  buildings  and  fields  and  its  hundreds  of  skilled  workmen,  from 
a  beginning  in  1925,  in  the  open  southern  part  of  the  town,  was  to  be  established — 
“like  a  harbor  to  a  navy  yard,”  “the  aviation  center  of  the  East,”  as  defined  in 
another  chapter. 

The  fast-developing  greatness  of  the  present  does  not  blot  out  the  memory  of  the 
past.  Churches  and  schools,  institutions  and  memorials,  mark  the  way  traversed  by 
the  thousands  of  through  motorists  on  the  thoroughfare  to  eastern  Connecticut  and 
Boston,  as  do  the  monuments  in  the  ancient  cemetery  of  men  like  Captain  Gideon 
Olmsted  of  Revolution  Navy  renown  whose  career  we  have  followed.  Also  has 
been  noted  the  prominence  of  East  Hartford  men  in  governmental  affairs  of  Colo¬ 
nial  days.  There  were  many  others.  Captain  John  Pitkin  commanded  the  first 
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regiment  raised  for  the  reduction  of  Crown  Point  in  1 755-  Captain  Stephen  Buck- 
land  died  on  a  British  prison  ship.  Captain  Zebulon  Bidwell,  in  whose  memory  a 
bronze  memorial  was  erected  by  his  descendant,  Daniel  D.  Bidwell,  naval  veteran  of 
the  Spanish  War,  at  the  junction  of  Bidwell  and  Tolland  streets,  was  killed  in  the 
first  battle  with  Burgoyne  near  Saratoga.  A  boulder  on  that  battlefield  also  recalls 
his  bravery. 

A  foremost  man  of  those  earliest  days  was  Chief  Justice  William  Pitkin  (1635- 
1694),  a  lawyer  by  profession  when  he  came  with  the  pioneers  and  held  high  posi¬ 
tion,  as  has  been  noted.  His  sister  was  the  wife  of  Oliver  Wolcott  and  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Ozias  Goodwin.  The  other  members  of  the  family  became  prom¬ 
inent,  the  sons  in  manufacturing,  and  in  the  third  generation,  the  third  William 
was  likewise  Chief  Justice  and  from  1766  to  his  death  in  1799  was  Governor.  The 
fourth  William  was  a  major  in  Abercrombie’s  army,  a  Congressman  and  a  judge. 
His  brother,  George,  commanded  a  regiment  of  minute-men.  Joseph  Pitkin  was 
major-general  in  the  militia  in  1837  and  adjutant-general  in  1839. 

The  place,  Silver  Lane,  where  Rochambeau’s  regiments  stopped — and  where  they 
were  paid  ofif  in  the  first  silver  the  residents  had  seen  in  several  years — has  been 
marked  by  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  A  monument  erected  in  1868 
in  the  cemetery  attests  the  record  of  men  far  in  excess  of  the  quota  for  the  Civil 
War,  among  them  Captain  Joseph  Gordon  of  the  Twenty-first. 

In  the  World  War  the  town  was  well  represented  in  all  branches  of  the  service, 
and  in  the  State  Guard,  where  Lewis  B.  Comstock  was  a  major.  Warren  B.  Hale, 
aviator,  received  the  decoration  of  the  Golden  Eagle  from  the  Italian  government. 
The  “roll  of  honor”  for  that  war  was  a  long  one. 

The  list  of  “killed  in  action”  is  headed  by  the  name  of  Major  George  J.  Rau 
of  Connecticut  I02d  Infantry,  of  which  the  First  Infantry,  Connecticut  National 
Guard,  was  the  nucleus.  A  German  by  birth — a  native  of  Lothra — Rau  came  to  East 
Hartford  as  a  boy,  and  later  lived  in  Hartford,  after  service  in  the  army.  He  had 
especially  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Seichprey,  with  judgment  and 
bravery  that  won  him  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  and  was  killed  by  a  stray  shell  near 
Epied  in  1918.  There  were  seventeen  others  for  whom  “Gold  Stars”  were  placed 
on  the  flag  at  home,  including  Genevieve  A.  Gunn,  yeomanette.  The  memorial 
near  the  Raymond  Library  and  Park  is  a  bronze  infantryman,  on  granite  base,  ready 
to  go  into  action.  It  was  unveiled  in  1929. 

One  of  the  beautiful  features  of  the  town — the  long  line  of  elms  set  out  through 
the  middle  of  the  original  broad  Main  Street — had  to  be  sacrificed  in  recent  years, 
a  larger  town  hall  built  and  many  other  changes  made,  in  view  not  only  of  the 
town’s  great  increase  in  population  but  because  of  the  flow  of  traffic  on  the  through 
thoroughfare.  Among  the  buildings  of  particular  note  on  the  street,  aside  from  the 
school,  Raymond  Library  was  built  in  1888,  with  funds  bequeathed  by  Albert  C. 
Raymond. 

Richard  D.  Hubbard,  orphan  son  of  Lemuel  Hubbard  of  Berlin,  was  a  ward  of 
Ozias  Roberts,  became  Congressman,  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Waldo  and  Hyde 
in  Hartford  and  was  elected  to  the  chief  magistracy  in  1877.  The  law  giving  wives 
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equal  property  lights  with  their  husbands  was  adopted  largely  through  his  insistence. 
George  D.  Sargeant  left  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  the  statue  on  the  capitol 
grounds. 

The  purchase  of  the  five-mile  strip  east  of  original  East  Hartford  by  Hartford 
men  in  1672  might  be  called  a  variation  on  all  variations  in  such  particulars,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  General  Court’s  attempting  to  keep  control  and  in  a  long  period  of  law¬ 
suits,  involving  Sachem  Joshua’s  descendants  to  whom  he  had  willed  land  he  had 
sold.  Hartford  was  given  control  in  1682  and  another  one  of  the  bewildering  jogs 
on  the  map  was  established,  with  “squatter  sovereignty”  till  1753.  Timothy  Cheney, 
Richard  Pitkin  and  Ward  Woodbridge  were  foremost  in  fighting  to  establish  a 
church,  the  symbol  of  possession,  and  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  making  the  “green” 
(now  South  Manchester)  the  center  of  operations,  with  churches  for  both  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Methodists.  Benajah  Phelps  of  Hebron  was  the  first  Congrega¬ 
tional  minister.  By  1796  there  were  two  “academies,”  as  though  to  lead  the  way  to 
the  town’s  future  development  in  admirable  school  systems.  Withal  there  was 
Woodbridge’s  famous  tavern. 

Cheney,  Ozias  Bissell,  Richard  Pitkin  and  Nathaniel  Olcott  were  of  the  kind 
who  would  hurry  off  at  the  Lexington  alarm — and  Cheney  was  sent  home  to  make 
powder.  There  has  been  no  call  to  arms  since  then  when  his  descendants  have  not 
responded,  and  that,  too,  as  officers  because  of  their  efficiency  and  training.  Eben- 
ezer  Watson  and  Austin  Ledyard,  at  what  is  now  Union  Village,  made  much  of 
the  paper  used  by  the  State  and  the  army.  The  Pitkins,  first  in  the  country  to  go 
into  that  business,  had  a  monopoly  on  glass-making,  and  then  came  the  first  cotton 
mill.  The  first  in  plows  and  in  sundry  other  things  were  turned  out,  among  them 
“Yankee  soap,”  peddled  widely  and  to  become  the  making  of  the  nationally  known 
Williams  Brothers  of  Glastonbury;  then  in  later  years,  mineral  soap  ?.nd  “Bon 
Ami,”  by  J.  T.  Robertson.  Money  from  dances  bought  books  for  the  early-estab¬ 
lished  library  to  which  in  after  years  Kate  Greenwood  was  to  devote  much  of  her 
attention.  At  Buckland,  what  today  is  the  oldest  woolen  mill  of  the  country  was 
built. 

Ezra  Stiles  in  his  prophecies  of  possibilities  in  silk  could  not  have  dreamed  of  the 
modern  story  of  Cheney  Brothers,  springing  from  the  fertile  brains  of  Clockmaker 
Timothy  and  his  brothers,  Benjamin  and  Silas,  and  continued  by  their  descendants 
who  are  mastering  still  greater  propositions  in  the  present  generation  with  an  out¬ 
spread  which  is  almost  fabulous,  in  Connecticut  and  elsewhere  but  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  country  town  they  have  built  up  and  made  beautiful,  culturally  and  physi¬ 
cally.  What  losses  Ward  (namesake  of  the  present  president),  Frank  and  Rush 
suffered  in  1840  from  the  collapse  of  Stiles’  mulberry-tree  exploitation  proved  no 
lasting  deterrent.  The  continued  development  of  the  manufacturing  feature  makes 
a  volume  by  itself.  It  attained  a  world  supremacy,  and,  by  the  civic  qualities  of  each 
succeeding  generation  of  Cheneys,  South  Manchester  is  today  known  as  one  of  the 
model  rural  municipalities  of  the  United  States,  these  manufacturers  building  most 
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of  the  schools,  including  the  trade  school,  and  until  recent  years  leasing  them  to  their 
school  district  at  a  dollar  a  building.  The  center  green  and  the  main  business  street, 
leading  down  to  the  factory  section  and  the  park-like  homes  of  the  several  Cheney 
families,  what  with  the  public  buildings  and  lawns,  accentuate  the  New  England 
idea  of  beauty  with  utility. 

Nature  seemed  to  favor  all  enterprises.  Henry  Rogers  in  1832  founded  the 
Rogers  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  at  Highland  Park,  with  branches  in  other 
towns.  A.  Wells  Case  and  his  son,  Lawrence,  carrying  on,  constructed  a  park 
on  the  mountain,  with  its  cascade  of  sixty-five  feet  into  Hop  River,  near  an 
early  abandoned  copper  mine  and  a  community  house  where  once  there  were  mineral 
springs  of  wide  repute.  At  Parker  Village  north  of  Manchester  Green  a  paper 
company  was  established  by  William  F.  Foulds,  Jr.,  and  E.  Henry  Lydall  and  A. 
Lydall  made  knitting-needle  machines.  The  Henry  Hudson  Oakland  writing-paper 
mill  in  the  course  of  years  became  the  Hudson-Cheney  Paper  Company  and  in 
1899  a  charter  mill  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company.  J.  T.  Robertson’s 
mineral  soap  factory,  removing  here  from  Glastonbury  and  to  become  another  of 
the  “household  words”  of  the  country,  began  in  an  old  gristmill  in  1891,  on  Oak¬ 
land  Street,  greatly  enlarged  and  having  to  draw  even  more  raw  material  than 
Glastonbury  feldspar  quarries  could  yield.  Manchester  and  South  Manchester 
together  give  factory  employment  to  3,385  people  of  which  number  2,700  are  in 
South  Manchester.  And  in  South  Manchester  there  is  a  State  Trade  School. 

Manchester  proper  as  seen  by  the  through  traveler  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  road  is  apparently  only  a  country  station  with  a  few  business 
establishments,  a  post  office  and  broad,  shaded  highway  leading  by  the  church  and 
few  residences  out  into  a  fertile  farm  country.  The  Cheneys  built  a  spur  track 
south  to  their  plants,  two  miles  away.  Maro  S.  Chapman  and  Howard  J.  Wick¬ 
ham,  promoters  of  the  great  envelope  industry  in  Hartford  but  with  residences  in 
Manchester,  were  instrumental  in  putting  through  the  street  railway  to  Hartford, 
incidentally  keeping  ahead  of  the  times  by  working  up  new  ideas  despite  public 
cynicism.  Joy  and  profit  were  to  be  dissipated  by  the  automobile  and  the  surfaced 
State  highway  in  place  of  the  traditionally  deep  sand.  Wholesome  and  beautiful 
Manchester  became  a  choice  Hartford  suburb,  with  vast  common  interests. 

The  spirit  of  the  founders  has  been  manifest  in  the  civic  life  of  both  State  and 
Nation  and  very  strikingly  in  martial  affairs.  Frank  W.  Cheney  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  ill-fated  16th  Connecticut  in  the  Civil  War  when  badly  wounded  at 
Antietam,  recovering  to  be  for  many  years  a  leader  in  State  as  well  as  town.  In 
that  war,  Philip  W.  Hudson  was  a  captain  in  the  10th  and  after  the  war  was  colonel 
of  the  First  Militia.  John  Hickey,  later  captain  in  the  army  in  the  Philippines,  was 
major  in  the  Connecticut  Spanish  War  Regiment  (colonel  subsequently  of  the  First 
Connecticut  National  Guard).  Sherwood  Cheney,  graduate  of  West  Point,  engi¬ 
neer  course,  was  in  the  Spanish  War,  became  brigadier-general,  was  aide  to  the 
President  and  received  citation  for  distinguished  service  in  repatriation  work  when 
the  troops  were  being  returned  from  France  after  the  World  War.  Ward  Cheney, 
going  out  as  a  private  in  the  Spanish  War  soon  after  graduation  from  Yale  with 
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high  honors,  went  to  the  Philippines  as  a  lieutenant  and  was  killed  there.  Philip 
was  an  infantry  captain  in  the  World  War,  George  F„  first  lieutenant  in  the  ioist 
Machine  Gun  Battalion.  William  Hascall  was  a  major  in  that  war,  and  Captain 
Harry  B.  Bissell  commanded  the  Manchester  Company  of  the  io2d  Infantry,  one 
of  the  best  disciplined  companies  in  the  State’s  outfit.  Captain  Allen  L.  Dexter  was 
awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  and  Captain  Thomas  Ward  of  the  Aviation  Corps  the 
Service  Cross  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre;  Sergeants  James  H.  Roberts  and  Herbert 
Ratenburg  and  Private  Joseph  Dilworth  (Posthumous)  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross.  Forty-three  men  from  the  town  gave  their  lives.  Five  thousand 
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people  contributed  to  the  memorial  hospital,  which  was  opened  on  Armistice  Day, 
1920. 

Howell  Cheney,  Yale,  1892,  and  a  member  of  the  corporation,  also  trustee  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  was  State  director  of  the  National  War  Savings  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  and 
vice-president  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  in  the 
cause  of  which  he  always  has  been  an  earnest  worker. 

By  its  charter  of  1907  Manchester  has  a  semi-commission  government.  Instead 
of  the  customary  three,  it  has  seven  selectmen.  While  there  are  distinct  boards, 
the  duties  of  the  other  commissions  are  discharged  by  the  selectmen.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  22,000  is  in  one  voting  district.  The  grand  list  is  over  $35,000,000,  including 
much  very  productive  farm  land. 

Glastonbury  is  a  much  more  natural  part  of  Manchester  than  of  Wethersfield, 
yet  it  was  to  Wethersfield  that  it  originally  belonged  as  the  picture  has  shown.  It 
was  the  old  matter  of  having  to  go  too  far  to  church  which  forced  the  town  meeting 
in  Wethersfield  to  allow  the  parting,  in  1689.  John  Hubbard  and  Samuel  Smith 
agreed  to  give  the  land  for  a  meetinghouse.  The  river  itself  was  a  source  of  anxiety 
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for  many  years  thereafter,  wholly  disregarding  banks  set  for  it  by  the  courts  and 
wiping  out  the  island  between  the  towns.  There  are  beautiful  streams  running 
down  from  the  high  eastern  hills  on  which  there  are  small  lakes  and  a  reservoir, 
furnishing  water  for  East  Hartford  and  Manchester.  Choice  building  sites  there 
will  be  before  many  more  generations  have  motored  by  them.  Of  the  churches  the 
white  spire  of  that  at  Eastbury  (Buckingham),  visible  for  miles  as  it  stands  out 
from  the  wooded  slopes,  is  a  far-reaching  evidence  of  sylvan  retreat. 

But  the  rich  meadows,  the  feldspar  and  granite  quarries  and  the  easy  water¬ 
power  in  Cotton  Hollow  and  other  dells  have  had  the  call.  One  of  the  oldest  houses 
in  the  State  is  that  of  John  Hollister  on  the  side  of  Roaring  Brook  in  1675,  the 
property  of  James  B.  Killam.  Deacon  Benjamin  Hollister  built  about  the  same 
time  opposite  the  present  high  school.  The  first  church  at  East  Farms  was  built 
in  1730.  One  of  the  oldest  places  is  that  of  the  second  home  of  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Stevens,  1699,  Utterly  a  part  of  the  estate  of  Albert  W.  Moreley.  There  are  three 
or  four  others  along  the  main  highway  whose  doorways  and  windows  are  delight¬ 
fully  reminiscent  of  the  long  past. 

Always  there  have  been  good  schools.  Both  Noah  Webster  and  Elihu  Burritt 
taught  in  the  town,  and  the  South  Glastonbury  Academy  on  about  the  site  of  the 
original  school,  has  had  appreciative  support.  In  1869  it  was  made  a  free  institu¬ 
tion  through  the  generosity  of  Williams  Brothers  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Wells ;  in  1892  it 
was  given  to  the  town  as  a  high  school.  The  Williams  Memorial  Building  Associ¬ 
ation,  organized  in  1914  by  descendants  of  James  B.  and  David  W.  Williams,  is 
especially  for  use  of  the  pupils  of  the  high  school  and  of  the  academy,  which  has 
been  continued. 

The  first  grist  and  sawmill  was  started  at  what  is  now  Addison.  The  Glazier 
Manufacturing  Company  originated  in  Hopewell  in  1837  as  the  Nayaug.  The 
company,  carried  on  by  Frank  D.  Glazier  after  1909,  now  the  Hopewell,  turned 
out  heavy  material  for  coats  for  the  English  army  in  the  World  War,  and  khaki 
for  the  United  States  army,  in  addition  to  its  line  of  fine  suitings.  The  original 
Angus  Park  Company,  later  of  East  Glastonbury,  succeeded  by  Edwin  Crosby  and 
Sons  and  then  by  the  Crosby  Manufacturing  Company,  was  engaged  in  the  same 
line.  The  James  B.  Williams  and  Brothers  Company,  beginning  tentatively,  came 
to  be  known  as  such  after  a  very  successful  career  and,  winning  a  world-wide  repu¬ 
tation,  developed  to  be  the  leading  concern.  Mr.  Williams,  often  referred  to  as 
Glastonbury’s  outstanding  industrialist,  began  his  career  in  a  combined  grocery 
and  drug  store  in  Manchester.  It  was  in  1847  he  organized  the  first  shaving  soap 
factory  in  the  world.  The  concern  as  the  Williams  Brothers  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  during  the  World  War  also  made  both  medical  instruments  for  the  surgeons 
and  shackle  bolts  for  the  navy,  together  with  an  antidote  for  poison  gas. 

The  Glastonbury  Knitting  Company,  established  by  the  Eagle  Manufacturing 
Company  in  1822  in  Addison,  with  branch  at  Manchester  Green,  made  material  for 
400,000  garments  for  soldiers  in  the  World  War.  The  Riverside  Paper  Company 
was  incorporated  in  1894  to  turn  out  tons  of  binders’  board  every  year. 

The  tannery  of  Plubbard  and  Broadhead,  established  by  Herman  Roser,  sup¬ 
plied  horse  equipment  in  the  Civil  War  and  in  the  World  War — the  largest  con- 
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cern  of  its  kind  in  the  land.  In  Cotton  Hollow,  a  picturesque  dell,  there  were 
cotton  and  woolen  mills  made  of  brick  and  stone  near  where  a  powder  mill  explo¬ 
sion  in  1/77  killed  George  Stocking,  three  of  his  sons  and  two  other  men.  That  was 
the  year  the  sophomore  class  of  Y ale,  during  a  New  Haven  food  shortage,  came 
here  for  a  time,  with  headquarters  at  William  Welles’s  house,  still  standing. 

The  soldiers’  memorial  on  the  green,  erected  by  the  widow  of  Captain  Frederick 
M.  Barber,  of  Manchester,  mortally  wounded  at  Antietam,  commemorates  the  Civil 
War  volunteers,  among  whose  officers  were  Captains  Robert  J.  Welles,  U.  S.  A., 
Charles  H.  Talcott  and  William  W.  Abbey,  and  Doctors  Henry  C.  Bunce,  Sabin 
Stocking  and  George  A.  Hurlburt.  The  World  War  memorial  is  a  large  bronze 
plate  set  into  a  hewn  block  of  granite.  The  captains  in  the  Revolution  were  Elizur 
Hubbard,  of  Eastbury  (Buckingham),  Wait  Goodrich,  Samuel  Welles  and  Samuel 
Welles,  Jr.  The  region  suffered  much  from  the  1938  storms. 

Alembert  O.  Crosby,  of  East  Glastonbury,  whose  father  had  built  the  Eagle 
mill  in  1840,  was  one  of  the  several  who  devoted  much  time  to  the  promotion  of 
agriculture.  The  most  widely  known  of  the  group  was  the  Hale  family,  which  had 
been  conspicuous  in  the  old  shipping  days.  J.  H.  Hale,  in  the  1890’s,  was  a  name 
that  became  familiar  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast  because  of  the  quality  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  his  early  peaches,  which  he  shipped,  in  preservative  manner  he  devised, 
from  his  plantations  in  Georgia,  in  addition  to  the  supply  of  rare  fruit  he  was 
supplying  from  his  orchards  in  Glastonbury.  He  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a 
horticulturist.  In  1888  natives  of  northern  Italy  came  to  the  practically  neglected 
Matson  Hill  section,  which  was  covered  by  old  trees  and  bushes,  worked  out  quan¬ 
tities  of  poles  and  ties,  raised  berries  and  grapes  and  made  fine  wine.  One  of  them 
owned  1,500  acres.  Meantime  the  lower  land  was  yielding  over  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  tobacco  a  year,  and  with  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  smaller  mills, 
agriculture  came  into  its  own  as  never  before. 

Of  Marlborough,  the  little  notch  on  the  map  south  of  Glastonbury,  full  of 
romantic  reminiscence,  but  falling  away  in  its  population  of  720  in  1810  to  300 
today,  the  story  has  been  written  on  a  previous  page.  Summer  cottagers  near  the 
lake  revel  in  the  stories  of  those  strongest  oxen  which  pulled  over  the  mountain  the 
heavy  loads  from  and  to  Hartford  and  New  London,  and  to  form  this  township  the 
court  had  to  break  old  boundary.  Attempts  at  woolen  manufacture  failed.  The 
fate  of  inventors  is  preserved  in  tombstone  history  by  these  lines  above  Jonathan 
Kilborn’s  grave : 

He  was  a  man  of  invention  great 
Above  all  that  lived  nigh ; 

But  he  could  not  invent  to  live 
When  called  by  God  to  die. 

Instead  of  Captain  Elisha  Griswold’s  gun  shot  of  old,  there  is  now  one  of  the 
art  colonies  along  the  Connecticut,  with  a  side  interest  in  music  and  theatricals. 

The  story  of  the  spinster  Smith  sisters,  of  Glastonbury,  of  such  nation-wide 
interest  and  so  much  distorted  during  the  woman-suffrage  period,  requires  space 
by  itself. 
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Glastonbury  V  Smith  Sisters 


Spinsters  Who  Quoted  “Taxation  Without  Representation  is  Tyranny” — 
Julia’s  Literal  Bible  Translation,  and  Marriage  at  87. 


The  Smith  sisters  of  Glastonbury,  two  of  whom  were  to  attain  such  wide  fame, 
were  Haney  Zephina,  Cyrinthea  Lucretia,  Laurilla  Aleroyla,  Julia  Evalina  and 
Abby  Hadassah.  Their  mother,  from  whom  they  inherited  their  genius  and  love 
of  the  classics,  was  Hannah  Hadassah  Hicock  of  South  Britain,  a  part  of  the  town 
of  Southbury  which  was  separated  from  “Ancient  Woodbury.”  Miss  Hicock,  born 
in  that  town  in  1767,  herself  had  obtained  an  exceptionally  fine  education,  chiefly 
at  an  academy  in  Troy,  New  York.  In  astronomy  she  particularly  excelled.  She 
was  a  descendant  in  a  long  line  of  deacons  from  Benjamin  Hicock  of  a  Hartford 
family,  who  settled  in  Woodbury  about  1685. 

Her  husband,  Zepheniah  Hollister  Smith,  Esq.,  was  a  native  of  Glastonbury, 
who  had  graduated  at  Yale  and  had  come  to  the  neighboring  community  of  New¬ 
town  as  a  Congregational  clergyman.  By  reason  of  his  strong  leaning  toward  Sande- 
manianism — a  British  importation  which  implied  living  like  the  disciples  of  Christ 
— he  gave  up  his  calling  after  four  years  because  it  seemed  inconsistent  that  he 
should  be  paid  for  his  services.  Removing  to  Windham  he  felt  a  leaning  toward 
the  legal  profession  while  attending  County  Court  sessions  and  went  back  to  his 
birthplace  where  for  forty  years  he  was  to  be  the  chief  lawyer. 

He  conducted  a  store  at  Eastbury  (Buckland)  while  studying  law  under  Jona¬ 
than  Brace,  father  of  Thomas  Brace,  at  one  time  mayor  of  Hartford.  When  Judge 
Brace  left  Glastonbury,  Smith  bought  his  home  which  was  on  the  typical  plan  of 
very  long  and  exceedingly  narrow  boundaries.  He  was  an  exceptionally  ardent  Fed¬ 
eralist.  He  gave  his  daughters  the  best  education  the  country  could  furnish,  as  to 
which  their  record  is  evidence  that  that  was  considerable.  Julia  found  particular 
delight  in  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit.  Haney’s  preference  was  for  mechanics,  as  shown 
by  the  boat  she  built  and  sailed  on  the  river.  Another  turned  to  music  and  a  third 
to  portrait  painting,  building  a  log  studio  which  she  called  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.” 
They  all  dressed  alike,  to  the  despair  of  would-be  suitors  uninformed  of  the  vow 
they  had  taken  never  to  wed. 

Julia,  who  was  born  May  27,  1792,  was  avid  to  study  Latin  at  an  early  age, 
went  to  New  Haven  to  study  French  and  to  Troy  to  study  mathematics  and  was  a 
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teacher  as  well.  She  threw  herself  earnestly  into  the  anti-slavery  crusade,  which 
was  not  populai  in  some  church  circles  because  of  Garrison’s  reflections  upon  the 
Bible.  Meetings  were  held  on  the  lawn  at  the  Smith  farm.  It  is  said  that  the  first 
formal  petition  presented  to  Congress  was  written  by  Mrs.  Smith,  was  signed  by 
her  and  her  daughters  and  was  presented  by  John  Quincy  Adams. 

When  the  Millerites  were  prophesying  the  end  of  the  world  and  assembling  on 
the  island  near  Enfield  to  make  their  ascension,  Julia  felt  inspired  to  investigate  the 
James  version  of  the  Bible,  exercising  her  knowledge  of  Hebrew  in  the  library 
of  Professor  Jarvis  of  Wesleyan  College.  Of  this  she  was  to  say,  in  the  preface 
to  the  book  she  published,  that  she  might  seem  presumptuous,  being  an  “ordinary 
woman,”  but  it  was  only  at  the  beginnings  that  one  could  get  the  “correct  rendering 
of  the  language  in  which  the  Bible  was  written” — the  exact  meaning  of  every  Greek 
and  Hebrew  word,  from  which  King  James’s  forty-seven  translators  had  taken  their 
version.  “I  wrote  out  the  Bible  five  times,  twice  from  the  Greek,  twice  from  the 
Hebrew  and  once  from  the  Latin — the  Vulgate.  These  three  languages  were  writ¬ 
ten  over  the  head  of  our  Saviour.  They  are  now  dead  languages  and  cannot  be 
altered.  The  whole  construction  is  so  complete  that  it  does  seem  to  be  the  work 
of  inspiration  and  the  only  communication  from  God  to  man.”  The  Smith  family 
had  no  special  religious  leaning,  desiring  no  clergyman  to  explain  what  they  them¬ 
selves  could  read.  Seldom  attending  religious  services,  they  maintained  that  religion 
was  purely  a  matter  between  one’s  self  and  God. 

The  work  required  Julia’s  spare  time,  Abby  assisting,  for  eight  years  and  she 
paid  for  its  publication  (seven  by  ten  inches  in  size — 276  clearly  printed  pages) 
by  the  American  Publishing  Company  of  Hartford,  in  1876 — when  she  was  eighty- 
four  years  old.  Most  of  the  copies  were  distributed  among  her  friends.  The  book 
is  valuable  today  as  the  only  literal  translation,  especially  well  written.  A  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  Lord’s  Prayer  illustrates :  “Let  thy  will  be,  as  in  heaven,  also  upon 
the  earth.  Give  us  our  bread  sufficient  for  sustenance  by  the  day.  And  remit  to 
us  our  sins ;  for  we  ourselves  also  remit  to  every  one  indebted  to  us.  And  bring 
us  not  into  temptation ;  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil.” — And  ending  here. 

This  historic  fact  was  to  be  dimmed  by  sensationalism  that  was  to  carry  her 
name  far  in  the  early  days  of  the  woman-suffrage  movement  and  to  cause  columns 
of  stories  to  be  published  in  the  press,  largely  to  the  perversion  of  actual  facts  which 
in  themselves  were  so  unique.  After  their  father’s  death,  the  daughters  had  carried 
on  the  farm.  By  1873  only  Julia  and  Abby  were  living.  Finding  they  were  being 
taxed  disproportionately,  and  unable  to  get  satisfaction,  they  requested  that  they 
be  allowed  to  vote  for  town  officers  but  were  refused.  When  they  tried  to  appeal 
to  the  town  meeting,  the  moderator  would  not  recognize  them.  That  was  enough 
to  start  the  old  familiar  cry  that  “taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny”  and 
heated  discussion  throughout  the  land. 

The  aged  sisters  had  made  pets  of  their  eight  cows.  When  they  refused  to  heed 
the  tax  collector  and  his  bill  of  $101,  seven  of  the  cows  each  year  were  taken  in 
what  came  to  be  a  town  procession,  headed  by  the  constable,  through  the  street  to 
the  auction  block,  the  press  well  represented.  At  first  the  sisters  bought  in  the 
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cattle  with  none  of  the  neighbors  bidding  against  them.  Later  there  was  more  or 
less  formal  buying  but  the  purchasers  found  that  the  cows  were  so  unruly  toward 
everybody  but  the  sisters  that  they  were  glad  to  sell  back  to  Julia  and  Abby.  The 
spinsters  learned  by  their  increasing  mail  that  they  had  become  famous  overnight. 
The  Springfield  Republican  proposed  a  subscription  fund  in  the  various  states. 
People  as  far  away  as  California  wrote  for  hairs  from  the  cows’  tails  with  which  to 
make  hair-flowers  as  emblems;  in  a  great  Chicago  bazaar,  clusters  of  such  flowers 
were  on  exhibition. 

The  love  romance  did  not  come  till  after  Abby’s  death.  Abby  had  died  when 
Amos  A.  Parker  of  Fitzwilliam,  New  Hampshire,  wrote  Julia  a  letter  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  He  himself  was  an  octogenarian,  had  written  two  or  three  books  and  in 
general  was  of  a  studious  turn  of  mind.  He  had  seen  a  pamphlet  Julia  had  written 
for  the  suffrage  cause,  entitled  Abby  and  Her  Cows,  on  the  back  of  which  was  a 
notice  of  Julia’s  Bible,  and  he  sought  an  interview'  on  the  Bible  subject.  After  the 
interview  he  sought  her  hand  in  marriage.  By  mail  Julia  consulted  a  friend,  citing 
her  age,  eighty-seven.  The  friend  insisted  that  neither  age  nor  gossip  should 
prevent  her  exercising  her  own  judgment.  Julia  replied  that  she  had  hoped  the 
friend  would  ridicule  her  roundly  “for  your  doing  such  a  thing  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  me.” 

The  marriage  was  the  last  in  the  series  of  sensations.  On  her  death  seven  years 
later,  in  a  little  house  in  the  Parkville  section  of  Hartford,  she  left  a  note  in  her 
Bible  asking  that  her  maiden  name  be  carved  on  her  gravestone.  She  often  had 
said  she  wanted  a  place  where  there  would  be  no  more  night. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 


Wi ithersfield  Community 

What  Followed  Oldham’s  Settlement — America’s  First  Assertion  of  Independ¬ 
ence — Wealth  Accumulated — Nationally  Historic  Places — Western  Devel¬ 
opment — Rocky  Hill  and  Newington’s  Widely  Known  People — Tinware 
Pioneer. 


Across  the  Connecticut:  John  Oldham,  however  obstreperous,  must  be  given 
credit  for  selecting  the  Indians’  Pyquag,  as  early  as  1633,  for  his  trading  post,  at 
that  time  wholly  unaware  of  the  Hooker  party’s  intentions;  for  here  were  the  most 
open,  fertile  terrain  and  most  inviting  river  convolutions,  which  the  Indians  called 
Pyquag.  Twice  expelled  from  Plymouth  in  humiliating  manner,  he  had  abused  the 
hospitality  of  Nantasket  and  it  was  to  require  peril  by  sea  on  a  trip  to  Virginia  to 
make  him  fit  to  be  received  back  into  civilization.  In  1631  he  had  been  an  ordinarily 
amenable  church  member  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  and  had  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  when  he  led  the  first  settlers  to  his  “Adven¬ 
turers’  Field.”  And  such  was  his  record  when  the  Indians  murdered  him  on  Long 
Island  Sound  while  he  was  on  a  trading  expedition  in  1634.  His  was  the  first  will 
to  be  recorded. 

Of  the  co-founders,  Leonard  Chester,  relative  of  Hooker  by  marriage,  bore 
the  honored  if  not  distinctive  title  of  “gentleman”  but  proved  to  be  a  flighty  trouble¬ 
maker  here  and  in  Hartford.  His  tombstone  in  the  cemetery  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  also  one  of  the  most  pretentious.  Nathaniel  Foote  was  to  found  a  family  of 
national  fame.  The  Rev.  John  Sherman,  coming  in  1635,  was  like  him  in  this 
respect.  They  all  came  from  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall’s  church  in  Watertown,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  brought  that  town’s  name.  The  early  story  has  been  told,  with 
regret  that  “Ruling  Elder”  Clement  Chaplin,  “proud  and  wealthy”— Colonial  treas¬ 
urer  in  1638— got  into  disagreement,  and  “separatists”  and  migrations  developed. 

Controversy  over  the  honor  of  priority  of  settlements  necessitates  reference  to 
official  records.  The  1633  commercial  enterprises  of  Oldham,  acting  independently 
but  actually  leading  on  to  the  settlement,  having  been  reported  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court,  that  churchly  body  on  May  29,  1635,  or  a  year  after  it  had  granted 
the  Hooker  party  the  privilege  “to  seeke  out  some  convenient  place,  definitely  gave 
authority  to  Andrew  Ward,  John  Sherman,  John  Strickland,  Robeit  Coe,  Robert 
Reynolds  and  Jonas  Weede  to  “form  a  new  church  on  the  river  Connecticut.  All 
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of  these  were  men  impressed  by  Oldham’s  reports.  In  March,  1636,  the  same  court 
named  members  of  each  of  the  three  original  Colonies  to  have  authority  for  one 
year — Ludlow,  Steele,  Phelps  and  Westwood  of  Windsor  and  Hartford  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  Smythe,  William  Swaine  and  Andrew  Ward  of  Wethersfield,  with 
whom  Joseph  Plumb  and  Thomas  Welles  operated.  In  each  of  the  three  settle¬ 
ments  “particular”  courts  made  the  organic  laws  till  after  the  adoption  of  the 
“Fundamental  Orders,”  or  the  first  written  Constitution  in  history,  as  of  January 
14,  1639. 

And  here  is  where  occurred  the  incident  of  the  first  rebellion  in  America  against 
Royal  authority  under  which  all  were  operating,  due  probably  to  over-zealousness 
though  the  incident  was.  When  the  Fundamental  Orders  were  adopted  and  Haynes 
was  elected  Governor,  in  1639,  as  has  been  seen,  it  was  left  with  Secretary  John 
Steele  of  Hartford  and  a  committee  to  work  out  formalities  with  town  recorders  in 
each  of  the  three  towns,  for  they  were  entering  upon  an  untrodden  field  in  human 
history.  Wethersfield,  assuming  a  cue,  gathered  in  a  town  meeting  on  April  1 1,  1640, 
and  proceeded  to  elect  Matthew  Mitchell  town  recorder,  which  was  then  chief 
official.  This  having  to  be  considered  premature  by  the  General  Court  of  the  towns 
and  authority  having  to  be  upheld,  Mitchell  was  fined  twenty  “nobles”  (a  “noble” 
being  about  $1.61)  and  the  town  £5 — neither  of  which  has  been  paid.  Apparently 
the  matter  was  not  pushed  but  Mitchell,  irritated  by  other  experiences  and  the  local 
church  bickerings,  no  doubt,  quit  the  town  for  Stamford  with  two  or  three  friends, 
taking  the  town  records  with  his  party.  Mitchell  has  been  cited  earlier  in  illustration 
of  hardships,  during  the  period  of  the  Stratford  and  Southbury  settlements,  cover¬ 
ing  his  loss  of  two  sons  and  several  of  his  cattle  by  the  Indians  at  Saybrook,  his 
removal  to  present  Glastonbury  (then  part  of  Wethersfield)  and  his  migration  to 
Stamford,  with  his  sufferings  there.  Wethersfield’s  earliest  records  most  unfor¬ 
tunately  must  have  been  destroyed  when  his  Stamford  house  was  burned  during 
his  absence  on  Long  Island. 

There  would  seem  to  be  evidence  that  it  was  the  Hooker  party  at  Hartford, 
together  with  Ludlow  as  legal  adviser,  which  was  nursing  the  seed  of  free  govern¬ 
ment.  Wethersfield’s  earliest  pioneers,  though  soon  supported  by  good  church  mem¬ 
bers  with  definite  civic  plan  and  also  Windsor  pioneers,  as  attested  by  Ludlow’s 
struggle  with  the  Plymouth  Colonists,  were  after  better  material  development,  what 
though  Ludlow  and  the  later  Wethersfield  party  joined  so  efficiently  with  Hooker 
and  Haynes  of  Hartford  in  carrying  on  their  inspirational  purpose,  unguided  by 
historical  precedent.  Soon  all  three  towns  were  as  one  in  the  enterprise  that  was 
to  exceed  their  fondest  hopes. 

Despite  early  bickerings,  the  Wethersfield  church  building  that  rose  in  1650, 
ten  years  after  the  first  one,  set  a  comely  pattern  which  was  followed  in  1685,  and 
the  third  and  finally  the  present  fourth  came,  in  process  of  brick-laying  from  1760 
to  1764,  fashioned  after  the  “Old  South”  in  Boston — and  much  more  appropriate 
for  its  surroundings  in  the  years  to  this  day.  The  chapel  of  more  modern  times 
housed  the  characteristically  early  library  which  was  to  be  more  and  more  encouraged 
as  the  years  went  by.  That  the  “great  river”  itself  was  far  from  having  reached 
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settlement  time  was  to  demonstrate  painfully,  as  has  been  seen,  and  what  Glaston¬ 
bury,  when  organized,  had  or  did  not  have  was  long  debatable  in  the  courts.  Glas¬ 
tonbury  was  Naubuc  Farms  when  set  off.  Stepney  Farms  was  set  off  in  1843 
and  Newington  in  18/ 3-  Commerce  developed  at  the  inviting  cove  and  at  southern 
Rocky  Hill.  The  fort  was  near  the  present  State  Prison,  on  the  way  to  Hartford. 
One  of  the  old  warehouses,  of  the  1660’s,  is  still  in  service  near  there.  “Mother  of 
Towns,”  it  has  been  shown,  was  an  appropriate  title. 

Gershom  Bulkeley,  born  in  Concord  in  1636,  a  Harvard  graduate,  called  from  a 
New  London  pastorate  and  surgeon  as  well  as  chaplain  in  King  Philip’s  War,  even¬ 
tually  an  ardent  though  lonely  supporter  of  Royal  Governor  Andros,  was  of  too 
positive  a  nature  to  heal  dissensions  but  could  exemplify  industry  by  installing  a 
sawmill  in  “Dividend.”  In  1692  he  gave  comfort  to  British  malcontents  with  his 
“Will  and  Doom,”  widely  distributed  in  England,  but  his  epitaph,  with  objections 
by  none  today,  assures  that  he  was  “of  most  exemplary  and  Christian  life.”  His 
descendants  confirm  the  deduction  for  they  include  the  late  “crow-bar”  Governor, 
Morgan  Gardiner  Bulkeley  who  would  not  tolerate  the  locking  of  legislative  doors 
against  him  because  of  an  election  dispute,  and  his  brother,  Lieutenant-Governor 
William  H.  Bulkeley.  They  all  are  in  the  line  of  the  Rev.  John  Bulkeley  whom 
President  Chauncey  of  Harvard  rated  as  one  of  the  “three  most  eminent  for  strength 
and  genius  and  power  of  mind  that  New  England  had  produced.”  This  Rev.  John’s 
son,  John,  married  Mary  A.  Gardiner  of  the  Lion  Gardiner  (Saybrook)  family. 

The  Rev.  John  Rowlandson  wrote  out  the  experiences  of  his  wife  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  when  their  child  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  his  absence  and  she  kept  in  cap¬ 
tivity  many  weeks.  The  Rev.  Stephen  Mix,  1693  to  1738,  was  the  ancestor  of  Chief 
Justice  Stephen  Mix  and  of  Donald  G.  Mitchell  (“Ik  Marvel”)  of  New  Haven. 
Charles  Wright,  Yale,  1831,  whose  world- wide  botanical  collection  was  a  boon  to 
Harvard,  was  born  here  in  1811.  In  college  as  in  church  matters,  Wethersfield’s 
name  has  been  interwoven  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  history.  Its  preeminence  in 
days  preceding  the  Revolution  and  during  it,  as  also  its  part  in  the  sea-going  indus¬ 
try,  has  been  reviewed.  Its  names  in  the  Colonial  wars,  when  it  included  Glaston¬ 
bury,  reveal  many  of  those  specifically  of  Wethersfield — like  Theodore  Welles, 
Nathaniel  Williams,  Elizur  Goodrich,  the  Hollisters  and  Josiah  Griswold.  It  was 
fitting  that  Jared  Ingersoll  of  New  Haven,  on  his  ride  to  Hartford  to  take  oath  as 
collector  under  the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act,  should  be  surrounded  and  held  up  here  at 
Broad  Street  Green. 

When  the  Lexington  alarm  sounded,  Wethersfield  already  had  a  well  drilled 
company  to  respond — not  reckless  frontiersmen  as  iconoclasts  of  later  years  have 
described  the  Colonials,  but  men  of  the  highest  culture,  under  the  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Chester,  Barnabas  Deane  ensign.  Lieutenant  Samuel  B.  Webb  was  soon 
to  be  aid  on  Washington’s  staff.  Barnabas  Deane,  brother  of  Silas,  whose  record 
has  been  told,  first  suggested  privateering  to  Congress  and  began  building  vessels 
at  Rocky  Hill.  Moses  Tryon,  commanding  the  Connecticut,  made  his  name  and 
that  of  his  ship  in  the  Barbary  campaign.  Sheldon’s  Light  Dragoons  were  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Talmadge’s  dashing  cavalry,  Ezekiel  P.  Baldwin  a  captain.  Captain  Roger 
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Welles  of  the  Newington  command  was  to  write  his  account  of  how  Lafayette  gave 
each  dragoon  officer  a  sword,  epaulettes,  a  black  feather  and  uniform  cloth  for  a 
mere  trifle  of  actual  cost.  Colonel  S.  B.  Webb’s  command  rendezvoused  on  old 
Broad  Street  Green  for  its  march  to  Peekskill.  Captain  John  Hanmer,  sailing  in 
a  sloop,  had  taken  reinforcements  on  the  call  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 

An  immediate  after-event,  due  to  the  hardships  and  financial  distress,  was  an 
outstanding  Colonial  tragedy  when  Merchant  William  Beadle,  ruined  by  the  cur¬ 
rency  depreciation,  killed  his  wife,  his  four  children  and  himself. 

In  the  Civil  War  Broad  Street  Green  was  again  a  rendezvous.  Edward  G. 
Woodhouse  went  as  lieutenant.  In  the  subsequent  wars  there  was  the  same  spirit 
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with  men  in  the  service  overseas  and  also  for  the  protection  of  vast  munition  plants 
in  Connecticut. 

The  cause  of  education  was  encouraged  in  1801  when  Colonel  John  Chester 
started  the  subscriptions  for  the  academy,  and  the  Rev.  John  Emerson  opened  his 
female  seminary  in  1824.  Libraries  developed  along  with  them;  that  of  Chauncey 
Rose  in  1866  was  to  become  the  free  library  of  1893 — in  the  historic  Academy  Hall. 

As  in  the  beginning,  onions  continued  to  be  the  chief  product  with  a  variation  of 
seed  exportation  after  1777  when  the  government  put  a  war  embargo  on  the  great 
trade  with  the  West  Indies.  Silas  Robbins  introduced  the  breeding  of  fancy  live 
stock  in  connection  with  the  seed  and  like  business.  In  1781  the  town’s  grand  list 
was  three-quarters  larger  than  Hartford’s. 
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The  first  pins  in  America  were  made  here  by  Leonard  Chester  in  1775.  Gershom 
Bulkeley  s  gristmill  at  Dividend  was  to  draw  comparatively  limited  manufacturing 
toward  the  southern  boundary.  Jacob  Griswold  had  woolen  mills  at  Griswoldville 
where  also  was  the  country’s  first  shears  factory.  Elisha  Wolcott  made  army  hats; 
Sophia  Woodhouse,  prize-winning  braided  hats;  William  Boardman  established 
famous  coffee  mills ;  the  Billings  and  Spencer  forge  works  were  eventually  to  be 
removed  to  Hartford.  “Old  Wethersfield”  became  a  hardware  center,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  Hartford  has  drawn  the  mechanical  industries;  Wethersfield  men,  while  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  profits  of  much  of  the  business  there,  have  preserved,  with  residences  and 
parks,  the  character  of  the  cherished  old  days,  through  such  long  series  of  which 
has  grown  the  famous  elm — the  largest  in  the  United  States — near  old  Broad  Street 
Green.  Its  spread  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  and  its  age  over  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years.  Instead  of  the  old  Valley  Railroad  with  its  squatty  station  there  are 
now  the  new  Silas  Deane  State  Highway,  the  Ridge  Road  and  the  Wolcott  Road, 
like  boulevards  through  the  town. 

While  Wethersfield,  like  Litchfield,  was  incorporated  not  as  a  town  but  as 
a  village,  in  1822,  it  long  adhered  to  the  town  form  of  government,  changing  to 
town-committee-and-manager  system  in  recent  years.  It  was  the  second  town  in 
the  State  to  have  a  chartered  fire  company,  by  grant  in  1803.  On  the  old  Valley 
Railroad  there  was  a  station  at  South  Wethersfield. 

One  of  Rochambeau’s  aides  on  June  24,  1781,  wrote  a  letter  home  in  which  he 
said :  “In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  see  a  charming  spot  called  Wethersfield,  four 
miles  from  east  Hartford.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  prettier  houses  or  a  more 
beautiful  view.  I  went  up  in  the  steeple  of  the  church  and  saw  the  richest  country 
I  had  yet  seen  in  America.  From  this  spot  you  can  see  for  fifty^  miles  around.” 

Nearly  opposite  the  Webb  house  still  stands  the  distinguished  Old  Tavern,  three 
stories,  gambrel  roofed,  built  by  the  Demings  in  1790.  It  was  acquired  by  the  heirs 
of  Captain  James  Standish  of  Colonial  days  in  1829,  who  parted  with  it  to  the  town 
in  1852  for  a  memorial  but  meantime  was  leased  to  the  Hartford-Connecticut  Trust 
Company  as  a  branch  office.  Near  it  has  stood  Silas  Deane’s  little  store  building 
in  which  Thomas  Chester  had  charge  of  the  first  post  office  when  it  was  located  near 
the  Deane  place.  It  has  been  moved  again  and  is  now  used  as  office  for  a  seed  com¬ 
pany.  On  Broad  Street,  to  the  rear  of  the  tavern,  is  the  site  of  the  home  of  the 
“colonel-rector,”  Elisha  Williams,  the  beloved  minister  and  soldier  who  conducted 
the  branch  of  Yale  College  as  has  been  related.  The  Porter-Belden  House,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  fort,  was  built  for  Judge  Frederick  Butler,  writer  of  the  first  United 
States  History  (printed  here  by  Deming  and  Francis  in  1827)  and  father  of  Chief 
Justice  Thomas  Butler,  born  in  1806.  Also  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Colonel  Ezekiel 
Porter  Belden.  Not  far  away,  William  Janes  conducted  the  first  public  school  for 
little  children.  The  town  also  lays  claim  to  having  had  the  first  public  high  school 
and  the  first  woman  teacher.  The  first  Union  Library  Association  was  formed  here 
in  1783.  At  Harris  Hill  on  the  Deane  Highway  stands  the  oldest  house,  built  by 
Moses  Goffe  in  1622.  Others  of  the  ninety-five,  built  before  1800,  that  could  be 
named  are  the  older  Williams  house  on  Broad  Street — 1680;  Michael  Goodrich 
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house  on  Garden  Street — 1730;  Peter  Deming  house  in  Jordan  Lane — 1712,  and 
Jonathan  Welles  house  in  the  same  lane — 1715.  Communities  that  have  been  set 
off  from  the  mother  town  or,  like  Hadley  in  Massachusetts  whither  Elder  Goodwin 
led  his  dissenting  flock  from  Hartford  and  Wethersfield  in  1659,  have  been  founded 
by  Wethersfield  people  number  seventeen.  Besides  the  towns  previously  mentioned, 
this  number  includes  Hockanum,  Milford,  East  Berlin,  Branford,  Beckleyville,  Ken¬ 
sington  and  thereby  New  Britain. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  town,  in  recent  years,  another  park  has  been  pro¬ 
vided — in  memory  of  Thomas  Standish,  believed  to  have  been  a  son  of  Miles 
Standish  and  keeper  of  the  fort  to  which  present  Fort  Street  led.  Land  there  was 
awarded  to  him  for  his  part  in  the  Pequot  War.  The  Standish  family,  including 
Jared  B.,  the  local  historian,  have  beautified  their  adjacent  property,  giving  the  town 
a  portion  and  selling  other  land  to  add  to  it  for  Standish  Park.  Ida  Wells  deeded  a 
part  of  the  Standish  grant  where  stands  the  all-wars  memorial,  a  granite  boulder 
given  by  Frederick  W.  Warner. 

At  the  junction  of  North  Main  Street  and  River  Road,  at  the  upper  corner  of 
the  common  that  was  around  Goose  Pond  before  it  was  filled  in,  is  another  park,  in 
honor  of  Captain  John  Hanmer’s  part  in  the  early  wars  and  in  civic  life.  There  also 
are  the  Masonic  Hall,  Grange  Hall,  the  Yacht  Club  on  the  wide  historic  cove,  the 
Country  Club,  the  veterans’  quarters  and  like  institutions,  and  the  names  of  those 
prominent  in  public  and  business  affairs  are  themselves  strong  reminders  of  those 
earliest  days.  The  presence  of  the  State  Prison,  previously  described,  with  its  broad 
lawn  and  fine  setting  of  trees,  has  had  no  power  to  mar. 

Rocky  Hill  still  seems  like  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  from  which,  however, 
it  was  separated  officially  in  1843,  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  Adjutant- 
General  James  T.  Pratt  of  the  militia,  also  member  of  Congress.  Its  territory 
belying  its  name,  is  largely  the  valley  of  Goffe  Brook  below  the  high  ridge.  Its 
church  of  1808,  succeeding  that  of  1722,  inside  and  out,  is  typical  of  the  best  of 
old  New  England  church  architecture.  As  port  of  the  ferry  to  Glastonbury  and  for 
ship  building,  it  gained  a  one-time  precedence.  Gershom  Bulkeley’s  sawmill  was 
at  the  corner  of  the  community  now  known  as  Dividend  and  the  mill  privilege  has 
been  continued.  Ashbel  Griswold,  of  Rocky  Hill,  who  removed  to  Meriden  in 
1808  to  become  a  factor  in  the  great  plating  development,  was  the  first  to  utilize 
pewter.  Tools  and  drop-forgings  have  been  made  in  the  Pleasant  Valley  section 
and  Billings  and  Spencer  had  a  machinery  plant  till  it  was  removed  to  Hartford. 
A  comparatively  recent  arrival  is  the  Belamore  Corporation  from  Massachusetts, 
making  rayon.  But  the  sturdy  old  landmarks,  so  often  obliterated,  seem  to  fail  to 
give  way  before  industrial  invasion. 

At  the  tercentenary  celebration  in  June,  1934,  a  boulder  was  dedicated  near  the 
great  elm  and  the  Broad  Street  Green  to  the  memory  of  John  Oldham,  and  a  cast 
of  five  hundred  presented  a  pageant  with  dialogue  written  by  Jared  B.  Standish. 

In  the  Pyquag-Wethersfield  Tercentenary,  in  1935,  there  was  no  evidence  of  the 
perturbations  along  the  town’s  western  frontier  in  1668,  which  were  not  to  fade 
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away  till  1871,  so  secure,  successful  and  contented  had  the  people  been  in  their  orig¬ 
inal  holdings.  Had  not  the  founders  paid  Sowheag  for  land  from  the  Connecticut 
to  the  Farmington  borders  as  of  today,  which  would  include  Newington,  Berlin  and 
the  city  of  New  Britain? 

Sergeant  Richard  Beckley  of  New  Haven,  who  had  squatted  near  Meriden, 
began  the  trouble  by  securing  from  the  General  Court  three  hundred  acres  on  the 
indefinite  New  Haven  County  boundary  of  1666,  he  and  Hugh  Wells  buying  of 
Sachem  Terramuggus,  a  fact  revealed  when  two  Indians  were  forced  to  pay  Beckley 
£4  for  stealing  a  gimlet  and  six  gallons  of  cider.  Wethersfield  already  had  voted 
to  lay  out  that  territory  for  itself.  The  town,  strangely  enough,  then  bought  the 
land  of  Beckley  and  also  allowed  him  a  strip  a  mile  wide  in  the  Rocky  Hill  section. 
Settlers  in  this  new  “West  Farms,”  like  Buck,  Churchill,  Boardman,  Whaples,  Wil¬ 
lard,  Camp  and  Deming,  whose  names  were  to  become  familiar  in  county  and  State 
history,  succeeded  in  being  set  off,  with  a  part  of  Farmington  itself,  and  the  founda¬ 
tions  were  laid  for  present  Newington  and  considerably  more. 

The  redoubtable  Elisha  Williams  was  the  first  minister  in  this  new  section. 
Captain  Martin  Kellogg  had  his  home  there  when,  at  the  time  of  the  Deerfield  mas¬ 
sacre  by  Indians  in  Massachusetts,  he  and  his  father  and  brothers  were  captured  by 
Canadian  Indians.  On  his  return  eight  years  later  his  knowledge  of  the  native 
language  enabled  him  to  participate  in  starting  the  Connecticut-financed  school  for 
Indians  in  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1750.  The  house,  built  in  1754  by  Deacon 
and  Captain  Charles  Churchill,  is  as  great  a  marvel  in  these  later  generations  as  it 
was  then,  with  the  number  of  its  huge  fireplaces  and  ovens,  but  no  trace  of  the 
depreciated  currency  with  which  he  papered  one  room  after  the  Revolution. 

As  so  frequently  the  case,  alleged  inconvenience  in  having  to  go  far  to  church 
caused  insurrection  among  the  so-called  “Beckleyites”  of  West  Society,  known  as 
Kensington  and  latterly  Berlin,  caused  reference  to  a  legislative  committee  of  which 
Jonathan  Trumbull  was  chairman,  which  decided  in  1753  that  Kensington  might 
have  three  parishes,  paying  Newington  £60  for  what  it  lost  and  thus  creating,  north 
of  Kensington  and  west  of  Newington,  the  new  society  called  New  Breton — or  the 
progressive  city  of  New  Britain  of  today.  Berlin  was  incorporated  in  1785  with 
part  of  Beckley,  the  other  part  going  to  Rocky  Hill  to  accommodate  a  school  dis¬ 
trict.  Rocky  Hill  was  not  taken  from  Wethersfield  and  incorporated  till  1843  when 
it  had  given  evidence  of  industrial  development.  Meantime  there  had  been  other 
variations.  A  Newington  school  district  had  been  merged  into  Wethersfield  and 
other  changes  made  till  in  1862  Newington  had  been  reestablished,  taking  in  all 
but  the  first  society  of  Wethersfield.  Further  variations  in  boundaries  were  made 
on  account  of  schools  till  school  consolidations  by  1898  had  made  the  lines  what 
they  are  today. 

Many  of  the  Newington  settlers  were  from  Farmington.  The  Rev.  Aaron 
Cleveland  was  the  grandfather  of  President  Grover  Cleveland.  When  a  parish  of 
Wethersfield,  nearly  all  its  adult  males  were  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  includ¬ 
ing  Captains  Eliphalet  Whittlesey,  John  Patterson,  Charles  Churchill  and  Martin 
Kellogg.  Captain  Roger  W elles,  whose  namesake  had  been  in  the  East  1  ndies  cam- 
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paign,  had  a  company  of  a  hundred  men,  all  six  feet  tall,  under  Colonel  Alexander 
Hamilton  at  Yorktown  when  the  colonel  was  given  the  honor  of  making  the  assault 
on  a  certain  dangerous  redoubt.  Welles  was  wounded  and  was  given  a  sword  by 
Lafayette  in  recognition  of  his  valor.  After  the  war  he  was  brigadier-general  of 
militia  and  Captain  Kellogg  was  major-general.  Welles  was  sixth  in  descent  from 
Governor  Thomas  Welles,  born  in  London  in  1598,  and  was  born  in  the  Wethers¬ 
field  house  near  the  present  Wethersfield  State  Prison.  Graduating  at  Yale  in 
1777,  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  Colonel  S.  B.  Webb’s  regiment,  was  a  school  teacher 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  from  1790  till  his  death.  His  son,  Martin 
(1787-1863),  Yale,  1806,  was  long  time  a  judge  and  Senator.  Levi  Lusk  as  brig¬ 
adier-general  and  Captain  Joseph  Camp  from  the  town,  with  forty  men,  were  on 
duty  at  New  London  in  1812  and  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1818. 

One  of  Newington’s  and  Connecticut’s  most  distinguished  men  was  the  third 
bearing  the  name  of  Roger  Welles,  born  in  1862,  the  son  of  Roger  and  Mercy 
Delano  (Aiken)  Welles,  and  graduate  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1884. 
In  the  Spanish  War  he  served  in  the  Philippine  campaign  and  was  commissioned 
rear-admiral  in  1918.  As  vice-admiral  he  had  command  in  the  World  War,  retir¬ 
ing  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1926.  A  memorial  to  Newington’s  men  in  the 
World  War  stands  on  the  green. 

The  “Yankee  tinware”  which  made  Connecticut  so  famous  in  1750  originated 
with  William  and  Edward  Pattison,  of  Scotch  ancestry,  who  came  here  in  1740 
after  their  father’s  death  in  Massachusetts  had  left  them  to  strike  out  for  themselves. 
Earning  enough  on  a  farm  to  buy  a  few  sheets  of  tin  across  the  water,  they  devoted 
themselves  to  producing  pans  and  pails  that  were  so  popular  locally  that  they 
peddled  them  on  foot  and  then  by  wagons  the  country  ’round  and  the  great  firm  of 
Jedidiah  and  Edward  North  in  New  Britain  was  formed  to  make  tools  for  them  and 
their  associates.  A  recent  writer  on  American  industries  says  that  the  Pattisons 
“introduced  the  principle  upon  which  American  industry  and  business  depend 
today.”  New  concerns  sprang  up  fast  throughout  this  section,  including  the  Berlin 
Iron  Bridge  Company  and  others  that  had  national  repute.  Colonel  Selah  Hart  and 
Major  Jonathan  Hart  were  heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 

Two  daughters  of  Captain  Samuel  Hart  became  widely  known  in  the  cause  of 
better  education.  After  holding  a  school  in  their  father’s  house,  Almira  Hart  Phelps 
became  head  of  the  academy  in  New  Britain;  Emma  Hart  Willard,  by  her  writings 
in  Troy,  caused  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1819  to  enact  the  first  provision  for 
the  higher  education  of  women  and  her  Willard  School  became  the  first  of  many 
that  sprang  up  throughout  the  North.  Simeon  Hart  had  a  famous  boys’  school 
in  Farmington. 

To  conserve  the  study  of  local  traits  by  following  the  trend  of  early  settlements, 
it  is  well  to  leave  the  towns  westerly  of  Wethersfield  extensions  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  Farmington’s  “Great  Swamp.” 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 


W mdsor  9s  Further  IV an  derings 

Miles  of  Territory  Rich  in  Lore — Varieties  Abundant,  Great  Names  in  Each, 
from  Presidents  to  Winner  of  First  “Purple  Heart” — The  “Locks,”  Bloom¬ 
field,  Simsbury,  the  Granbies,  Canton,  “Higley’s  Coppers,”  Devoted  Libra¬ 
rians,  Nature  at  Her  Best — Genius  Remarkable — World-Known  Names. 


Passing  by  Hartford,  whose  early  story  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Colony 
and  State  history  and  will  be  taken  up  further  in  connection  with  the  leading  cities, 
one  comes  again  to  fruitful  Windsor,  of  the  three  original  towns,  with  its  acres  of 
broad  fields  still  lying  open,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut.  In  1633  it  was  a 
Plymouth  trading  post  by  Holmes’  understanding  with  the  Indians  who  practically 
had  begged  for  it,  Massachusetts  authorities  having  been  indifferent  to  their  appeal. 
Plymouth  had  Royal  authority  for  the  post  and  had  thought  of  forming  a  regulation 
settlement,  but  the  rush  of  events  and  the  spread  of  the  smallpox  among  the  Indians, 
at  a  time  when  Ludlow  was  bringing  his  Dorchester  party  and  Saltonstall  had  sent 
his  Stiles  party,  in  1635,  proved  to  be  discouraging  for  the  brave  Pilgrim  pioneers. 
A  narrow  strip  of  land  near  their  stockade  at  the  junction  of  the  serpentine  Farm¬ 
ington  River  and  the  Connecticut,  they  retained  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  the  Dor¬ 
chester  people  (taking  the  name  of  Windsor  May  15,  1637)  bought — with  assent 
of  the  Brewsters  of  Plymouth — present  South  Windsor  plus  a  “day’s  walk”  of  land 
east  of  the  Connecticut  (or  well  through  to  present  Coventry)  and  westerly  seven 
miles  into  the  wilderness.  And  there  were  to  be  further  enlargements  and  trans¬ 
positions.  How  the  erratic  Massachusetts  boundary  line  was  to  be  run  even  down 
to  Bissell’s  Ferry  and  the  effect  thereof  upon  all  the  northern  region  has  been  given 
space  on  an  earlier  page.  The  site  of  Holmes’  post  has  been  marked  by  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution;  it  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Connecticut  and  Farm¬ 
ington  rivers,  a  mile  southeast  of  the  present  church. 

Be  it,  then,  that  that  post  marked  the  founding  of  Connecticut  so  far  as  world 
history  is  concerned,  it  could  not  so  be  recognized  by  (synonymous)  church  and 
State  till  the  church  society  was  established  with  the  homes.  It  was  especially  fitting 
that  Minister  Warham’s  own  church  in  England  was  the  oldest  Congregational 
Church  Society  in  the  world,  Southwark  alone  excepted.  Other  sects  were  to  be 
approved  and  gladly  accepted  in  the  building  up  of  twentieth-century  Windsor  and 
its  neighboring  townships. 
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The  patriotic  markers  of  today,  in  their  beautiful  surroundings  of  lawns,  majes¬ 
tic  trees  and  artistic  buildings,  can  enable  one  to  picture  the  stern  conditions  of 
those  first  days  as  already  described.  One  sees  the  Palisado  Green  itself ;  the  home 
of  Lieutenant  Walter  Fyler  of  the  old  days,  now  the  home  of  the  Windsor  Historical 
Society;  the  Welles  home  of  1780;  the  site  of  the  home  of  the  valiant  Captain  John 
Mason;  the  palisado’s  “inside  path”  and  the  road  to  Bissell’s  Ferry;  the  plot  where 
“Mr.”  Francis  Stiles  tarried  after  the  failure  of  Saltonstall  to  carry  out  his  vast 
park  plan  across  the  Connecticut;  where,  in  1665  Josiah  Ellsworth  located  his  family 
home,  to  become  by  gift  the  sacred  property  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  in  1903,  (the  wall  paper  put  on  when  Lafayette  was  to  come  there  as  a 
guest,  it  being  the  first  to  be  seen  in  the  Colony),  and  where  Congressman  and 
Governor  William  Wolcott  Ellsworth,  who  married  Noah  Webster’s  daughter  and 
removed  to  Hartford,  spent  his  Yale  and  Litchfield  Law  School  days ;  where  Thomas 
Stoughton’s  stone  fort  of  a  house  was  to  defy  weather,  as  it  had  defied  Indians,  till 
1809;  where  Ephraim  Huit  from  Wroxall,  England,  preached  with  Warham  and 
where  was  placed  his  elaborate  tombstone;  and,  preeminently  in  those  settlers’ 
minds,  the  site  of  the  first  Orthodox  Congregational  Church  in  America  and  its 
founders.  One  sees,  yet  cannot  picture,  the  sufferings  and  determination  of  those 
makers  of  history. 

The  dignity  of  the  mother  township,  with  its  offspring  whose  names  are  eminent 
in  the  story  of  America,  has  been  preserved  and  nationally  honored.  Its  soldiers 
no  less  than  its  statesmen  have  been  conspicuous,  including  the  Newberrys — Benja¬ 
min,  a  major  in  King  Philip’s  War;  the  Benjamin  of  the  Canadian  campaign; 
Captain  Roger  of  the  Havana  horror;  Thomas  of  the  French-Indian  days  and  the 
Revolution;  Captain  Amasa  of  that  war;  Dr.  John  S.,  geologist,  and  Brigadier- 
General  Roger,  later  chief  justice;  including  also  the  long  line  of  Wolcotts — Roger, 
son  of  Simon,  commissary  in  the  distressful  Louisburg  affair,  and  commissioned 
major-general  by  Governor  Shirley,  delegate  to  Franklin’s  Albany  Convention  of 
the  Colonies  to  discuss  a  union  and  successfully  opposing  a  plan  to  put  soldiery 
under  Royal  control,  chief  judge,  Governor  (1751-54),  devotee  of  religion  and 
literature  in  his  last  days ;  Erastus,  son  of  Roger,  a  founder  of  East  Windsor, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Congressman  and  brigadier-general  of 
militia  during  the  Revolution;  Roger,  Jr.,  major  in  the  militia,  member  of  the 
Council  and  judge,  his  promising  career  cut  short  at  the  age  of  fifty;  Oliver,  also 
son  of  Roger,  born  on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  in  1726,  Yale,  1747,  Doctor 
of  Laws,  1792,  captain  of  a  New  York  company  in  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
medical  student  and  sheriff  in  Litchfield ;  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
pacificator  in  the  Wyoming  disputes,  commander  of  the  fourteen  militia  regiments 
that  responded  to  the  New  York  alarm  and  of  a  brigade  at  the  time  of  the  Bur- 
goyne  campaign;  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Governor  from  1796  till  his  death  in 
1797.  His  son,  Governor  Oliver  Wolcott,  was  born  in  Litchfield.  Among  other 
natives  should  be  named  John  W.  Barber,  the  historian. 

The  birthplace  of  Sergeant  Daniel  Bissell  is  among  those  marked  by  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution — one  of  the  first  soldiers  ever  to  receive  the  honor  of 
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the  exceptional  “Purple  Heart.”  Under  Washington’s  secret  orders  in  1781  he  was 
sent  into  the  environs  of  New  York,  wearing  his  uniform  and  professing  that  he  had 
changed  allegiance  and  his  name  having  been  published  in  the  American  army  as 
that  of  a  deserter.  A  boat  was  to  meet  him  on  the  Long  Island  shore  and  bring 
him  back  in  due  time.  It  happened  that  the  British  had  just  given  orders  forbidding 
intercourse  with  American  deserters  unless  they  enlisted.  Bissell  enrolled  in  Bene¬ 
dict  Arnold’s  command  but  soon  had  to  go  to  the  Flushing  Hospital,  sick  with  fever. 
In  his  delirium  he  revealed  his  mission  to  the  surgeon  who  chanced  to  be  kind- 
hearted  and  enabled  him  to  escape  on  his  recovery  in  September,  1782.  After  ter¬ 
rible  hardships  he  reached  Washington’s  camp  some  weeks  later.  Congress  having 
prohibited  more  commissions,  a  badge  of  merit  was  given  the  man  with  a  personal 
proclamation  by  Washington,  reading: 

“I,  George  Washington,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Army, 
etc.,  etc. 

To  All  To  Whom  These  Presents  Shall  Come,  Sendeth  Greetings: 

“Whereas,  it  hath  ever  been  an  established  maxim  in  the  American 
Service  that  the  Road  to  Glory  was  open  to  all,  that  Honorary  Rewards 
and  Distinctions  were  the  greatest  Stimuli  to  virtuous  actions  and  whereas 
Sergeant  DANIEL  BISSELL  of  the  Second  Connecticut  Regiment  has  per¬ 
formed  some  important  service,  within  the  immediate  knowledge  of  the  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief,  in  which,  his  fidelity,  perseverance  and  good  sense  were  not 
only  conspicuously  manifested,  but  his  general  line  of  conduct  throughout  a 
long  term  of  service  having  been  not  only  unspotted  but  highly  deserving  of 
commendation. 

“Now,  therefore,  Know  ye,  that  the  aforesaid  Sergeant  BISSELL  hath 
fully  and  truly  deserved,  and  hath  been  properly  invested  with,  the  Honorary 
Badge  of  Military  Merit,  and  is  entitled  to  pass  and  repass  all  Guards  and 
Military  Posts  as  freely  and  as  amply  as  any  Commissioned  Officer  whatever ; 
and  is  further  recommended  to  that  Notice  which  a  Brave  and  Faithful  Sol¬ 
dier  deserves  from  his  Countrymen. 

“Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  in  the  Highlands  of  New  York,  this 
Ninth  day  of  May,  A.  D.,  1783. 

(Signed)  “George  Washington. 

(Registered)  “Jonathan  Trumbull,  Secretary.” 

The  general’s  circular  announcing  the  “purple  heart  ’  had  been  published  August 
7,  1782.  It  was  to  be  conferred  on  veteran  non-commissioned  officers  or  privates 
of  more  than  three  years’  service,  who  were  attested  for  bravery,  fidelity  and  good 
conduct.  The  badge,  to  be  worn  on  the  breast,  was  “the  figure  of  a  heart  in  purple 
cloth  or  silk,  edged  with  narrow  lace  or  binding.”  “The  road  to  glory,  the  circular 
read,  “in  a  patriot  army  and  a  free  country  is  thus  open  to  all.”  It  is  understood 
that  the  honor  was  conferred  upon  only  two  other  men  during  that  war,  even  though 
the  order  was  made  retroactive.  It  was  revived  by  President  Hoover  after  the 
World  War. 
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Edward  and  Matthew  Griswold,  who  came  to  Windsor  with  the  Rev.  Ephraim 
Huit  in  1639,  were  the  ancestors  of  distinguished  men  by  that  name,  familiar  in 
these  pages.  Including  the  patriarchal  Matthew  of  Lyme  and  Governors  Matthew 
and  Roger,  there  were  ten  Governors  of  other  states,  thirty-six  judges  of  higher 
courts  and  several  men  eminent  in  their  professions  as  shown  in  a  book  compiled  in 
1884.  The  Griswolds  of  Windsor  were  descended  from  Edward,  including  Harry 
C.,  well  known  tobacco-grower.  The  ancestor  removed  to  Hammonasett,  now 
Clinton,  in  the  1660’s.  A  monument  at  Hayden  Station,  erected  by  the  Hartford 
Dental  Association,  marks  the  birthplace  of  Horace  H.  Hayden,  a  founder  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  and  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  Dental  College  at  Baltimore.  Hezekiah  Hayden  died  on  a  prison  ship  in  the 
Revolution. 

Descendants  of  John  Stiles,  brother  of  “Mr.”  Francis,  included  several  in  sundry 
parts  of  the  State  and  other  states,  aside  from  Ezra,  president  of  Yale,  among  them 
Dr.  Henry  R.,  distinguished  physician  in  New  York  and  in  Scotland  and  an  his¬ 
torian  and  genealogist.  The  Rev.  John  Warham,  the  first  minister,  was  the  ances¬ 
tor,  direct  or  by  family  connection,  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  Theodore  Dwight,  Judge 
John  Trumbull,  Aaron  Burr,  General  William  Williams,  President  Timothy  Dwight 
of  Yale,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs  of  Brooklyn,  “Grace  Greenwood,”  the 
writer,  Alsop  of  the  “Hartford  Wits,”  General  William  T.  Sherman  and  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Stuart  Phelps. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Roger  Enos  was  the  officer  who  withdrew  his  Connecticut 
regiment  from  Arnold’s  grueling  expedition  to  Quebec,  after  consultations,  because 
of  the  foolhardiness  of  the  undertaking,  and  later  led  his  regiment  called  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Danbury.  Joseph  Loomis,  whose  house  was  built  in  1640,  was  founder 
of  the  oldest  ancestral  estate  in  America  still  remaining  in  possession  of  the  family 
and  had  ancestral  relationship  to  Governor  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  Governor  George 
P.  McLean,  to  Murray  Crane  and  to  George  Hayes  who  was  ancestor  of  President 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  to  Admiral  Dewey  of  Manila  Bay  fame.  C.  M.  Spencer, 
inventor  of  the  repeating  rifle,  began  with  a  factory  here,  removing  to  Hartford. 
It  was  here  that  Arthur  H.  Eddy  of  Hayden  Avenue,  with  others,  made  the  electric 
motors  and  generators  in  their  concern  which  became  a  part  of  the  great  General 
Electric,  after  which  the  buildings  were  bought  by  the  P.  Lorillard  Company,  the 
great  tobacco  corporation.  Fred  H.  Thrall,  descendant  of  an  original  settler,  created 
a  complete  tobacco  plantation  at  Thralltown. 

Edwin  D.  Morgan,  twice  Governor  of  New  York  in  Civil  War  times,  benefac¬ 
tor  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  contributor  to  the  second  Windsor  Acad¬ 
emy,  conspicuous  in  national  politics  and  the  world  of  finance,  left  Windsor  at  age 
of  seventeen  with  two  shillings  in  his  pocket  to  begin  work  in  the  Hartford  store 
of  his  uncle,  Nathan  Morgan,  at  $40  the  first  year.  John  M.  Niles  founded  the 
Hartford  Times  in  1817,  for  the  principles  to  be  established  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1818.  Iwice  he  was  chosen  United  States  Senator  (in  1835  an<3 
x843)  ar>6  was  Postmaster-General  in  Van  Buren’s  Cabinet.  In  1856  he  established 
the  Hartford  Press  to  promote  the  anti-slavery  cause  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
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organization  of  the  then  Republican  party.  His  birthplace  is  marked  by  a  bronze 
tablet  placed  in  1935  by  Hartford  Colony  of  the  National  Society  of  New  England 
Women.  Jabez  Haskell  Hayden,  who  promoted  the  silk  industry  at  Windsor  Locks, 
gave  much  of  his  time  to  genealogy  and  history.  Ruel  Crompton  Tuttle  as  a  por¬ 
trait  painter  and  mural  artist,  and  Evelyn  Beatrice  Longman  Batchelder  as  sculptor 
have  brought  fame  to  the  town. 

To  add  one  more,  of  the  earliest  and  perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  esteem  of 
researchists,  there  was  Matthew  Grant,  the  first  regular  town  clerk  and  surveyor. 
He  was  the  ancestor  of  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Six  thousand  of  his  direct  or 
collateral  descendants  assembled  here  and  in  Hartford  in  1889  to  do  him  honor. 
The  researchist  gives  exceptional  credit  for  his  orderly  methods  and  his  especially 
clear  handwriting. 

Schooling  took  first  place  in  the  minds  of  the  many  in  the  early  days.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Mather  was  one  of  the  ten  ministers  who  established  Yale.  School 
districts  were  formed  in  1712  when  Ebenezer  Fitch  was  the  chief  teacher.  Sarah 
Stiles  was  the  first  woman  teacher,  in  1717.  An  “academy”  was  built  on  the  south 
side  of  the  green,  at  the  north  end  of  Broad  Street,  in  1798,  and  a  fine  building 
erected,  among  subscribers  for  which  were  E.  D.  Morgan,  General  F.  E.  Mather 
and  H.  B.  Loomis  of  New  York,  the  Hon.  James  C.  Loomis  of  Bridgeport,  the 
Hon.  James  Hooker  of  Poughkeepsie  and  General  William  S.  Pierson  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio.  The  Roger  Ludlow  School  was  built  in  1893. 

The  John  Fitch  High  School  is  a  characteristic  memorial.  On  responding  to 
the  call  for  King  Philip’s  War,  this  young  man  wrote  his  will,  leaving  his  land  and 
his  goods  “to  the  promoting  of  a  scoole  here,”  as  the  authorities  should  dispose. 
He  was  fatally  wounded  in  the  swamp  battle.  The  estate  netted  £33  to  which  the 
town  added  £30.  This  amount  was  increased  by  bequests  from  Lieutenant  Joseph 
Stiles,  Sergeant  Abraham  Phelps  and  Benoni  Bissell  and  thus  was  established  the 
whole  system  of  free  public  schools  and  also  of  the  Union  School  fund.  The  Fitch 
High  School  was  opened  in  1922.  The  Roger  Ludlow  School  had  been  built  on 
Bloomfield  Avenue  in  1893.  In  the  outlying  districts  are  the  center  grammar  school 
at  Hayden,  the  John  M.  Niles  School  at  Poquonnock  and  the  Roger  Wolcott  at 
Wilson.  The  one-time  celebrated  Campbell  Hall  near  the  park,  for  girls,  originated 
with  H.  Sydney  Hayden’s  School,  later  the  Misses  Williams  School. 

In  this  field  of  education  the  town  was  to  attain  wide  repute  through  the  course 
pursued  by  the  descendants  of  Joseph  Loomis,  one  of  the  settlers  in  1639.  In  1871, 
James  C.,  Hezekiah  B.,  Orbert  B.,  John  and  Abby  S.  and  her  husband,  H.  Sydney 
Hayden,  all  being  without  offspring,  decided  to  leave  their  estates  for  the  founding 
of  a  school  on  the  site  of  Samuel’s  home  which  was  on  the  semi-island  near  the 
place  where  Holmes  had  his  trading  post.  Building  began  in  1912  when  the  fund 
amounted  to  $2,000,000  plus  a  bequest  of  $300,000  from  William  H.  Loomis  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  the  free  school  for  selected  pupils  was  opened  in  1914, 
the  pupils  to  participate  in  the  work  on  the  farm  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  acres 
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and  to  have  appropriate  part  in  the  management.  The  plan  called  for  twelve  build¬ 
ings,  including  the  headmaster’s  residence,  the  gymnasium  and  the  Gwendolen 
Sedgwick  Batchelder  Memorial  Infirmary,  the  whole  to  be  devoted  to  agricultural, 
business  and  college-preparatory  training — with  a  success  that  has  been  well  demon¬ 
strated.  As  by  the  charter  girls  should  share  in  the  privileges,  the  Abigail  Sherwood 
Chaffee  School  was  opened  in  1927  in  the  Dr.  Hezekiah  Chaffee  homestead,  now 
known  as  the  Chaffee  School.  Evelyn  B.  Longman  Batchelder,  the  sculptor,  is  one  of 
the  group  of  benefactors,  whose  knowledge  of  the  arts  is  an  asset.  Among  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  her  work  in  Connecticut  are  the  war  memorial  in  Windsor’s  park — an  Amer¬ 
ican  eagle  in  attitude  of  defiance  on  a  massive  crag-like  base  on  which  is  a  laurel 
wreath  and  simply  the  words:  “To  The  Patriots  of  Windsor,”  and  the  one  com¬ 
memorating  the  men  of  the  Spanish  War  in  Bushnell  Park  in  Hartford — Liberty 
standing  on  the  prow  of  an  on-rushing  ship.  Robert  W.  Huntington  of  Hartford 
was  made  president  of  the  school  foundation  and  James  Lee  Loomis  of  Hartford 
vice-president,  both  of  them  presidents  of  Hartford  insurance  companies  today; 
Nathaniel  H.  Batchelder,  Harvard  ’01,  formerly  head  of  the  Hotchkiss  School  in 
Lakeville,  headmaster,  and  Paul  S.  Parsons,  Trinity  ’20,  resident  director  at  Chaffee 
School.  Both  Mr.  Loomis  and  Mr.  Huntington,  exempt  from  active  war  service  in 
the  World  War  period,  were  very  efficient  members  of  the  State  Guard,  the  former 
captain  of  his  company  in  Simsbury. 

In  Hartford  there  are  three  other  examples  of  Mrs.  Batchelder’s  art — the  “Work¬ 
man,”  seated  on  a  pedestal,  studying  a  diagram,  in  front  of  the  State  Trade  School, 
the  heroic  relief  of  two  horses  and  riders  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Federal  building 
in  which  is  the  post  office  and  the  Spanish  War  Memorial  in  Bushnell  Park.  She 
won  medals  for  her  bronze  statuary  at  the  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  and  Chicago 
expositions,  as  at  the  National  and  Pennsylvania  academies,  and  examples  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  Western  Union  building  in  New  York,  the  bronze  doors  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis,  the  centennial  monument  in  Chicago, 
the  Naugatuck  War  Memorial,  and  the  striking  memorial  on  Windsor’s  Green. 

In  1937  Headmaster  Batchelder,  of  Salem  (Massachusetts),  birth,  Harvard, 
1901,  could  look  back  upon  twenty-five  years’  service  in  Ludlow’s  Windsor  after 
having  been  connected  with  Hackey  School  in  Tarrytown,  New  York,  before  going 
to  Hotchkiss  School  in  Lakeville.  During  the  quarter-century  he  had  seen  Loomis 
Institute  develop  into  a  ten-million-dollar  plant,  including  the  Chaffee  School  for 
Girls.  And  now  he  was  about  to  participate  in  the  dedication  of  the  Sellers  Memo¬ 
rial  in  honor  of  Charles  E.  Sellers,  for  many  years  a  member  of  his  faculty  and 
athletic  coach,  the  structure  to  be  known  as  Palmer  Hall,  the  social  center  of  the 
school — the  group  now  including — in  addition  to  the  farm  buildings — Chaffee, 
Founders  Hall,  the  Infirmary  and  the  Gwendolen  Sedgwick  Batchelder  Memorial 
Hall,  in  honor  of  the  headmaster’s  first  wife.  The  Chaffee  building  is  named  in 
honor  of  Abigail  Sherwood  Chaffee,  mother  of  the  founders  of  the  institute. 

All  Windsor  is  an  historical  society,  but  specific  organization  under  such  title 
was  not  made  till  1921,  with  the  late  George  E.  Crosby,  Jr.,  as  president,  incor- 
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poiated  after  a  bequest  of  $5,000  from  George  E.  Hoaclley  of  Hartford,  with  the 
purchase  of  the  Walter  Fyler  home— the  oldest  in  the  town,  still  occupied— in  1925, 
which  the  society  uses  for  headquarters.  Philip  G.  Gorton  of  Hartford  and  of  the 
Griswold  family,  and  others  have  contributed  to  the  society’s  funds.  Philip  S.  Ells¬ 
worth  succeeded  Mr.  Crosby  as  president.  To  the  south  of  the  Broad  Street  Green 
stands  the  old  General  Frederick  Ellsworth  Mather  House,  built  by  Colonel  Oliver 
Mather  in  1777,  now  the  home  of  what  began  in  1800  as  the  Union  Library,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Union  Academy  which  began  that  year— itself  with  a  history.  It 
appears  that  the  first  church  society  which,  having  organized  in  Plymouth,  England, 
March  20,  1630,  prior  to  its  members’  sailing  for  America — and  therefore  the  oldest 
in  America — built  at  Palisado  Green,  as  has  been  noted,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Farmington,  in  1639,  where  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Pilgrims  placed  their 
memorial  when  celebrating  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  in  1930.  A  second 
building  was  built  in  1685.  On  the  building  of  the  third  one  a  site  was  chosen  at 
the  triangular  green  west  of  the  present  parish  house,  near  the  head  of  Broad  Street, 
this  being  south  of  the  river.  Those  on  the  north  side  dissented  and  built  for  them¬ 
selves  a  house  which  latterly  became  the  residence  of  Fred  A.  West.  In  1794 
the  two  groups  reunited  to  build  the  present  church  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river.  It  was  soon  after  this  that  the  academy  was  established.  The  library  was 
not  a  success.  The  present  library  was  started  in  1888,  in  the  office  of  Judge  of 
Probate  Sidney  Hayden  in  the  Windsor  Center  Town  Hall,  removed  in  1895  to 
the  academy  building  and  in  1895  to  the  Mather  House,  recipient  of  many  generous 
subscriptions  and  bequests  and  incorporated  in  1901,  a  free  institution.  A  branch 
was  opened  in  the  Niles  School  at  Poquonnock,  another  at  Wilson  in  1927  and  a 
second  at  Hayden  two  years  later.  The  Rev.  Roscoe  Nelson,  now  pastor  emeritus, 
of  a  type  with  the  original  clergymen,  was  chosen  president. 

Ellsworth  N.  Phelps,  of  the  family  descended  from  William  Phelps  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Dorchester  party  who  was  the  first  to  buy  land  from  the  Indians — along  the 
Farmington  as  far  west  as  the  Poquonnock — revealed  that  he  had  much  of  the  blood 
of  the  founders  in  his  veins  by  an  incident  in  1862.  A  man  of  affairs  in  Windsor 
and  Hartford,  he  long  was  a  well-known,  stalwart  figure.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  was  instrumental  in  enrolling  Company  A  of  the  22d  Connecticut,  all  of  them 
from  “the  Windsors,”  and  was  made  its  captain,  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  and 
succeeded  as  captain  by  Albert  P.  Arbruster  and  he  by  Allen  D.  French.  In  his 
uniform — the  regiment  then  mobilizing  at  Camp  Halleck  in  Hartford,  under  Colonel 
George  S.  Burnham — the  lieutenant-colonel  attended  Sunday  service  at  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church.  A  substitute  for  the  rector  was  conducting  the  service.  In  reading 
the  morning  prayer,  the  clergyman  omitted  the  lines  calling  for  blessing  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Immediately  the  congregation  beheld  the  popular 
officer,  a  leader  in  the  community,  striding  toward  the  front,  one  hand  upraised, 
and  commanding:  “You  read  that  again,  sir,  and  read  it  right.  Let  there  be  no 
omissions !”  There  was  instant  obedience. 

In  the  Windsor  Cemetery  is  the  monument  of  General  William  S.  Pierson, 
Yale  ’36,  who,  during  this  war,  had  command  at  prison  post  at  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
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and  after  the  war  was  prominent  in  banking  and  manufacturing.  In  the  World 
War,  there  were  many  enlistments  for  overseas  duty.  At  home  Henry  A.  Grimm 
was  captain  in  the  First  Regiment,  Connecticut  State  Guard,  promoted  major  and 
succeeded  by  George  R.  Reed. 

The  site  of  the  Plymouth  post  is  in  what  is  now  known  as  Wilson,  near  the  Hart¬ 
ford  boundary.  Poquonnock,  up  the  Farmington  a  short  way  from  this,  is  where 
the  State’s  shad  hatcheries  are.  The  community  was  the  second  of  the  Windsor 
parishes,  bought  from  the  Indians  by  William  Phelps  and  set  off  in  1724.  Captain 
Samuel  Marshall  of  King  Philip’s  War  was  a  promoter  there.  It  was  the  home  of 
Judge  Seneca  O.  Griswold  after  his  return  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  became  a 
promoter  of  the  tobacco  industry. 

There  is  in  New  England  no  more  beautiful  town  than  Suffield  which  suffered 
in  the  dispute  over  the  Massachusetts  boundary  line.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Gideon  Granger,  the  country’s  first  Postmaster-General,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1787. 
On  part  of  his  land  the  Connecticut  Literary  Institute  had  built  one  of  its  buildings. 
Sidney  A.  Kent,  recently  of  Chicago,  bought  that  site  and  erected  the  classic  Kent 
Memorial  in  1897. 

How  Windsor  spread  to  the  eastward  has  been  told,  but  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  town,  on  the  Connecticut,  was  a  strongly  progressing  community,  sharing  with 
Warehouse  Point,  on  the  east  side,  the  advantage  of  being  at  the  head  of  navigation, 
and  so  much  favored  by  the  coming  of  the  canal  and  improved  water  power  as  to 
change  its  name  from  Pine  Meadow  to  Windsor  Locks,  devoted  largely  to  manu¬ 
facturing.  Governor  Haynes  himself  was  one  of  the  purchasers.  In  the  first  party 
was  Nicholas  Denslow  who,  with  the  others,  brought  his  family  back  to  Windsor 
when  King  Philip’s  War  began.  In  the  spring  he  ventured  to  return  to  look  after 
his  property  and  was  killed  at  his  house,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  a  boulder, 
properly  inscribed.  The  name  of  William  Hayden,  another  of  the  party,  was  given 
to  the  community  where  he  located  lower  down  on  the  river.  Ephraim  Seth  Dexter 
of  Massachusetts  bought  this  territory  in  1769.  Charles  Haskell  Dexter  long  con¬ 
ducted  the  great  paper  mills  which  were  to  grow  up ;  his  use  of  manilla  for  pulp  was 
to  revolutionize  the  industry  and  C.  H.  Dexter  and  Sons,  later  A.  D.  and  H.  R. 
Coffin,  long  led  in  this  line  so  successful  thereabouts,  and  with  branches  in  Union- 
ville.  Jabez  H.  Hayden  developed  the  silk  industry  and  thither  were  attracted  other 
concerns,  among  them  the  J.  R.  Montgomery  Company  which  found  a  way  to  make 
tinsel  threads  in  combination  with  woolen,  an  essential  in  radio  sets  and  telephones. 
The  Horton  clutch  was  another  invention  to  advance  prestige. 

Windsor  Locks  did  not  take  on  its  present  name  till  after  the  opening  of  the 
Hartford  Canal  in  1829.  It  was  incorporated  in  1854*  The  experiments  in  bridg- 
ing  the  river  were  consummated  with  the  present  one  in  1921,  at  a  county  cost  of  half 
a  million.  While  the  railroad  ended  the  canal  dream,  the  increased  water  power  was 
availed  of  and  the  Northern  Connecticut  Power  began  its  part  in  the  present  pro- 
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grammes  of  general  development.  Windsor  Locks  early  took  advantage  of  its 
proximity  to  the  large  region  of  development  of  the  tobacco-raising  industry.  It 
was  only  a  step  from  the  years  when  Charles  Soby,  as  a  youth,  made  cigars  by 
hand  and  peddled  them  in  Hartford  where  he  later  was  to  build  up  a  fortune-mak¬ 
ing  business,  to  the  days  of  development  of  the  business,  the  General  Cigar  Com¬ 
pany  employing  a  large  number  of  hands  in  sorting  and  packing  the  “weed” ;  while 
Medlicott  Company  and,  with  cotton  and  tinsel,  the  J.  R.  Montgomery  Company, 
built  up  their  lines  in  knit  underwear  and  novelty  yarns. 

Captain  Levi  N.  Hillman  commanded  Company  C  of  the  First  Connecticut  in 
the  Civil  War  and  Stoddard  E.  Horton  was  first  lieutenant.  A  granite  memorial 
hall  was  given  the  town  in  1891  by  President  Charles  E.  Chaffee  of  the  Medlicott 
Company.  The  Grand  Army  Post  was  named  after  Major  Joseph  H.  Converse  of 
the  nth  (a  native  of  Somers),  who  was  killed  at  Cold  Harbor.  In  the  World  War 
there  were  many  enlistments  and  in  the  State  Guard  Verdine  L.  Mather  and  John  J. 
Burke  were  captains.  There  is  a  population  of  about  5,000  and  a  grand  list  of  six 
and  a  half  million. 

To  the  west  of  the  Windsor  settlement  lay  “The  Wilderness,”  destined  to  become 
the  town  of  Bloomfield,  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Connecticut.  New  England  is 
famed  for  its  epitaphs  but  none  can  excel  the  little  group  in  the  yard  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  church  here.  A  model  in  variety  was  furnished  by  the  following: 

Sixteen  years  I  lived  a  maid, 

Two  years  I  was  a  wife, 

Five  hours  I  was  a  mother, 

And  so  I  lost  my  life. 

My  babe  lies  by  me,  as  you  see, 

To  show  no  age  from  death  is  free. 

Settlers  from  Farmington  and  other  sections  had  drifted  in  and  made  a  living 
off  the  dense  timberland  when  the  town  was  a  part  of  Windsor  and  incorporated 
in  1835  with  an  acreage  of  17,436  or  almost  that  of  the  large  present  Windsor. 
The  first  name  was  Wintonbury.  It  still  is  notable  for  its  fine  trees  as  foi  its  feitil- 
ity,  an  exceptionally  park-like  suburb  of  Hartford  and  with  a  population,  by  the 
last  census  of  only  3,247 — the  well-chosen  site  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  for 
the  noble  buildings  of  St.  Matthew’s  Seminary  recently  opened.  With  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  its  farms  and  the  purity  of  its  streams  among  the  low  hills,  it  is  an  asset 
to  the  State  but  particularly  an  asset  to  Hartford  and  the  neighboring  towns. 

A  leader  among  the  founders  was  a  son  among  the  illustrious  descendants  of 
Matthew  Grant,  Windsor’s  town  clerk,  and  one  of  this  son’s  descendants  was  to  be 
Captain  David  Grant,  among  the  founders  of  the  Hartford  County  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  originating  in  1831,  one  of  the  most  notable  mutual  companies 
in  the  country.  Since  neighboring  towns  believed  they  had  claims  on  the  forest,  the 
General  Assembly  in  setting  it  off  called  it  Wintonbury,  the  more  descriptive  name 
coming  later.  James  G.  Batterson,  founder  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company, 
was  born  here.  Deacon  Abel  Gillett  was  a  would-be  pacificator  in  the  customary 
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church  disagreements  of  this  section,  a  man  whose  son  Ashbel  was  later  to  be  minis¬ 
ter  and  of  whose  descendants  Francis  was  to  be  conspicuous  when  his  anti-slavery 
propensities  carried  him  to  the  United  States  Senate  after  he  had  worked  his  way 
through  Yale  and  had  changed  his  name  to  correspond  with  the  original  French 
spelling,  Gillette,  in  later  years  so  well  to  be  knowm  internationally  as  that  of  his 
son,  William,  the  actor  and  author.  In  the  still-standing  stone  house  the  deacon 
built  near  the  center,  he  and  his  friends  harbored  fugitive  slaves.  His  prominence 
in  the  Legislature  caused  him  to  be  nominated,  against  his  will,  for  Governor  on 
the  new  Liberty  party  ticket ;  it  was  as  Senator  that  his  work  was  to  be  continued, 
he  being  elected  in  1854.  He  had  removed  to  Hartford  in  1849  where  he  had  built 
another  stone  house  on  what  was  then  a  considerable  farm  and  was  to  become  the 
distinguished  “Nook  Farm”  of  literature,  on  Forest  Street.  Congressman  Edw'ard 
Hooker  Gillette  of  Iowa  was  one  of  the  same  family. 

“Appendix  of  Windsor”  was  the  appellation  of  the  Legislature  for  that  wild 
section  still  farther  west,  where  the  Indians  applied  the  torch  in  1676,  where  dis¬ 
sensions  were  engendered,  where  the  General  Court  had  to  speak  sternly,  where  the 
first  iron  and  copper  traces  were  to  be  found,  where  ax  and  fuse  factories  were  to 
flourish,  where  men  of  rare  genius  were  to  be  born,  a  considerable  part  of  all  of 
which  in  its  incipiency  has  been  reviewed  in  this  story.  John  Griffin’s  discovery  of 
the  pitch  profited  the  earliest  settlers,  and  “Sim”  Wolcott’s  energy,  when  appointed 
to  retail  liquors,  ambiguously  provided  that  he  “maintain  good  order  and  dispose  of 
it”  begot  the  name  of  Simsbury  for  the  wild  region.  “Worshipful”  Major  Talcott 
of  Hartford  thought  the  section  uninhabitable  because  of  brush  and  swamps  but 
added :  “I  shall  not  disadvantage  your  market  by  putting  low  esteem  upon  the  lands, 
let  the  wheels  turn  which  way  they  will.”  That  was  the  land  which  was  to  become 
the  now  long-distinguished  farms  of  the  Alsops,  the  Phelpses,  the  Ellsworths  and 
others  among  Connecticut’s  essential  assets.  The  exact  location  of  churches  was  to 
create  the  main  annoyance  for  Talcott  and  the  Colony’s  government  till  the  arrival 
from  Vernon  of  the  Rev.  Allen  McLean  in  1809  to  enter  at  Simsbury  upon  one 
of  the  most  notable  pastorates  of  a  history-making  State  and  to  have  his  zeal  per¬ 
petuated  by  men  of  the  calibre  of  the  future  Governor  and  Senator,  George  P. 
McLean.  He  was  Governor  from  1901  to  1903  and  United  States  Senator  from 
1 9 1 1  to  1929.  During  his  Governorship  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a 
constitutional  convention  to  consider  the  matter  of  division  of  the  State  relative  to 
representation,  which,  however,  proved  abortive.  After  his  long  service  in  the 
Senate,  he  retired  to  his  notable  home  in  Simsbury  where,  among  his  guests  who 
enjoyed  his  trout  preserve,  was  President  Coolidge. 

Around  Simsbury  itself  the  memories  of  the  “ancients,”  including  Captain  Noah 
Humphrey  of  the  Havana  expedition,  were  to  be  perpetuated,  as  when  the  new 
church  was  built  in  1830.  Among  those  who  have  shown  their  regard  for  the  town 
in  various  ways  are  to  be  included  Major  Elihu  Humphrey  of  the  Colonial  wars, 
Colonel  David  Humphreys,  one  of  the  “Hartford  Wits”  and  an  aide  on  Washing¬ 
ton's  staff,  President  Heman  Humphrey  of  Amherst,  George  Hayes,  ancestor  of 
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President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes ;  Bishop  Alexander  V.  Griswold  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  Secretary  of  State  Noah  A.  Phelps,  Governor  John  S.  Phelps  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  Anson  G.  Phelps,  philanthropist;  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Stowe,  son  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe;  the  Rev.  Horace  Winslow,  chaplain  of  the  5th  Connecticut 
in  the  Civil  War;  Anson  G.,  Thomas  and  John  J.  Phelps;  Amos  R.  Eno,  grandsire 
of  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania;  William  P.  Eno,  Antoinette  Eno 
Wood,  Horace  Belden,  Samuel  Stebbins,  another  Allen  McLean,  L.  S.  Ensworth, 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge  (daughter  of  Governor  Marshall  Jewell),  the  descendants 
of  Joseph  Ensign,  who  was  of  the  Hooker  party,  and  of  Governor  William  Whit¬ 
ing;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Toy  of  England’s  Cornwall,  who  was  to  cooperate  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  large  Toy-Bickford-Ensign  fuse  establishment  that  makes  Simsbury 
famous;  Ralph  H.  Ensign,  Joseph  R.  Ensign,  Woods  Chandler,  Walter  Phelps 
Dodge  of  New  York,  who  was  born  in  the  Weatogue  District,  son  of  the  Rev.  D. 
Stuart  Dodge  and  brother-in-law  of  William  Stuart  Phelps ;  Sally  Pratt  McLean, 
author  of  Cape  Cod  Folks,  and  Judge  Jeffery  O.  Phelps,  one  of  the  family  that 
includes  Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Eno,  Mrs.  James  K.  Crofut  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Ensign. 
Daniel  Barber  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  the  1800’s  was  an  historian. 

The  free  library  was  started  in  the  Hop  Meadow  Schoolhouse  in  1874*  t°  move 
to  the  present  Colonial-like  structure  in  1888,  through  the  generosity  of  Amos  R. 
Eno.  Under  the  leadership  of  Joseph  R.  Ensign,  the  Casino  was  built  in  1896 
as  an  assembly  hall,  to  be  replaced  by  the  Eno  Memorial  Hall  for  town  offices  and 
community  functions,  in  1932,  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Antoinette  Eno  Wood  who,  at 
her  death  in  1930,  had  left  $350,000  for  it  as  a  memorial  to  her  parents,  Amos  R. 
Eno  and  Lucy  Jane  Phelps.  The  historical  society  is  among  the  organizations  that 
have  space  in  the  structure.  Mrs.  Wood’s  own  home  on  the  side  of  Talcott  Moun¬ 
tain  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  State.  The  Visiting  Nurse  Association, 
organized  in  1908  and  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  J.  R.  Ensign,  was  among  the 
first  of  its  nature  in  Connecticut.  At  the  cemetery,  greatly  beautified  in  1896,  by 
means  of  gifts  from  Amos  R.  Eno  and  Miss  Adelaide  Wilcox,  an  artistic  gateway 
was  erected  by  the  heirs  of  Lemuel  Stoughton  Ellsworth  and  Ann  Jane  Toy  in 
memory  of  those  who  participated  in  the  Civil  and  World  wars. 

John  B  McLean,  in  1879,  established  the  Simsbury  Academy  and  m  1888  the 
McLean  Seminary,  named  after  the  Rev.  Allen  McLean,  from  which  Professor 
McLean  was  chosen  to  become  superintendent  of  schools.  The  Westminster  Sc  100 
for  Boys,  founded  on  the  English  plan  by  William  Lee  Cushing,  Yale  72,  who 
died  in  1921,  has  been  widely  developed  on  Williams  Hill,  now  under  the  headmas- 
tership  of  Raymond  R.  McOrmond.  On  the  beautifully  wooded  acres  of  the 
Stuart,  Norman  and  Walter  Dodge  estates  in  1917  was  located  the  Ethel  Walker 
School,  of  which  Miss  Walker,  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  E.  Terry  Smith  of  Hart  or  , 
continued  as  headmistress  till  1921,  the  position  later  to  be  held  by  Miss  Jessie 
Hewitt,  also  of  Bryn  Mawr.  The  Westminster  School  began  m  Dobbs  Ferry,  New 
York,  and  the  Walker  School  in  Lakewood,  New  Jersey.  A  State  forest  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  Unionville  Road  in  1908. 

It  remains  for  Tariffville,  at  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  town,  to  furnish  the 
most  rugged  scenery,  for  it  is  there  that  the  Farmington  River,  having  mean- 
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dered  as  far  south  as  Farmington,  having  there  turned  northward  and  having  flowed 
searchingly  along  the  foot  of  Talcott  Range  of  mountains,  had  here  broken  through 
to  the  east,  to  make  its  curves  easterly  to  the  Connecticut  at  Windsor.  The  mighty 
water  power  thus  furnished  was  to  be  availed  of  by  manufacturing  companies,  in 
sight  of  some  of  the  best  tobacco  land  in  the  State.  There  have  been  mills  for 
wire  making,  for  carpets,  for  wool  products,  for  cutlery  and  for  lace  and  finally 
for  developing  electricity.  But  in  this  last  mentioned  the  discovery  of  the  use  of 
aluminum  in  long-distance  transmission  of  power,  at  this  plant,  helped  revolutionize 
the  electricity  business  itself  as  well  as  power  for  running  machinery  without  water 
power,  and  local  manufacturing  died  out.  The  tobacco  fields  still  flourish. 

Simsbury  was  one  of  the  towns  in  the  State  that  opposed  the  ratification  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  believing,  according  to  the  record  of  the  town  meeting,  “it 
would  institute  and  erect  an  aristocracy  which  they  fear  would  end  in  despotism 
and  tyranny,  and  would  extinguish  or  nearly  absorb  our  ancient  charter  privileges 
ever  sacred  and  dear  to  us,  and  instead  of  lessening  our  taxes  and  burden  it  would 
greatly  increase  and  augment  them  and  finally  prove  destructive  of  our  most  valuable 
liberties  and  privileges.”  .  .  .  The  records  reveal  that  there  has  been  aristocracy 
abundant — but  not  of  the  kind  the  Colonials  had  feared. 

To  the  north  lies  Granby  with  its  neighbors,  North,  East  and  West  Granbies, 
with  striking  Barn-Door  hills  to  the  south  and  Salmon  Brook  fertilizing  the  region. 
The  whole  began  with  the  settlement  of  John  Griffin  of  Windsor  in  1664,  East 
Granby  to  be  set  off,  with  its  copper  mine  and  Newgate  Prison,  together  with  a  part 
of  Windsor  Locks,  in  1858.  Granby,  with  its  luxuriant  plain,  was  to  furnish 
several  eminent  men,  including  General  Philip  C.  Hayes,  Congressman  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  the  presidents  of  two  of  the  largest  life  insurance  companies  of  Hartford, 
Jonathan  B.  Bunce  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  and  James  Lee  Loomis  of  the  Connect¬ 
icut  Mutual. 

North  Granby  early  had  its  library,  which  was  fitting  for  a  town  that  was  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  George  S.  Goddard,  many  years  the  efficient  State  librarian  till  his 
death  in  1936.  Very  consistently,  also,  Albert  C.  Bates,  son  of  Charles  Bates  of 
East  Granby,  was  to  be  librarian  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  and  Frank 
B.  Gay,  son  of  Albert  Gay  of  Granby,  director  of  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum  for 
many  years.  Congressman  Walter  Forward,  comptroller,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  Tyler’s  administration  and  charge  d’affaires  in  Denmark,  and  his  brother,  Con¬ 
gressman  Chauncey  Forward,  were  natives  of  East  Granby.  Colonel  Richard  E. 
Holcomb,  commanding  the  first  regiment  of  white  men  in  Louisiana  during  the 
Civil  War  when  he  was  killed  at  Port  Hudson,  was  an  East  Granby  citizen. 

The  stories  of  the  Granby  Mine  and  the  prison  at  Newgate  have  been  told  pre¬ 
viously  herein  but  the  Higley  incidents  of  that  period  add  to  the  interest.  To  begin 
with,  Ensign  John  Higley  is  said  to  have  been  present  when  Andros  tried  to  seize 
the  Colonial  charter  in  Hartford.  In  a  family  letter  it  is  said  that  he  secreted  the 
charter  and  held  it  six  weeks  before  concealing  it  in  the  old  oak  in  Hartford  where 
it  is  generally  supposed  Wadsworth  hid  it  the  day  of  the  seizure.  Of  experimental 
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nature,  Higley,  at  lurkey  Hills  settlement,  had  learned  how  to  refine  iron  and  a 
smelting  plant  was  started  at  Turkey  Hills  early  in  the  1700’s.  By  1727  he  had 
perfected  a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  steel — the  first  this  side  of  the  ocean. 
This  is  evidenced  by  his  obtaining  a  ten-year  charter  from  the  General  Court.  A 
furnace  was  established  on  Hop  Brook  in  Simsbury.  Parliament  forbade. 

Meantime  Higley  had  opened  a  copper  mine  south  of  Newgate,  remains  of 
which  are  still  visible.  The  ore  was  so  rich  that  he  easily  could  transform  it  into 
what  were  known  as  the  “Higley  coins,”  which  he  passed  freely  at  the  time  when 
there  was  a  shortage  of  currency.  On  one  side  he  stamped  “I  Am  a  Good  Copper” 
in  a  circle  surrounding  three  crowns  resting  on  hammers,  the  date  1737  beneath, 
and  on  the  other,  encircling  a  stag  with  “III”  under  it,  “Value  Me  As  You  Please,” 
thus  to  secure  universality  in  circulation  throughout  the  Colonies.  A  specimen  of 
this  first  copper  coinage  in  America  is  preserved  in  the  State  Library.  Higley  lost 
his  life  at  sea  when  taking  a  load  of  his  product  to  England.  After  intermittent 
workings,  the  mines  were  discontinued  in  1857  when  the  Lake  Superior  supplies 
began  to  come  in. 

A  lasting  result  of  the  mines  was  the  importation  of  the  newly  devised  safety 
fuse  which  Richard  Bacon  imported  from  England  to  help  him  in  blasting  and  then 
(he  forming  a  co-partnership  with  Bickford,  Smith  and  Davey)  definitely  estab¬ 
lished  when  Joseph  Toy  was  sent  over  here  in  1839,  from  which  period  dates  the 
great  Simsbury  concern,  promoted  by  Ralph  H.  Ensign,  Lemuel  S.  Ellsworth  and 
Charles  E.  Curtiss. 

Not  far  away  (at  “Spoonville”)  was  another  historic  development,  when  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Cowles  in  1840  improved  on  the  devices  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  Whitfield 
Cowles,  and  began  the  making  of  German  silver  spoons,  soon  to  be  joined  by  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Asa  Rogers  of  Hartford,  originating  the  ever  since  renowned  Rogers 
Brothers  of  Hartford  and  other  cities. 

Canton,  on  the  Farmington,  another  scenic  gem  and  yet  with  products  known 
throughout  the  world  of  manufacturing  industry,  originally  was  West  Simsbury, 
incorporated  in  1806.  The  first  church  society  was  formed  in  1750.  John  Brown 
was  one  of  the  members.  There  were  early  powder  mills  but  fame  came  with  the 
Collins  Company  in  1826,  when  ingenious  David  C.  and  Samuel  W.  Collins  of  Mid¬ 
dletown  established  the  company  in  what  is  now  Collinsville,  for  making  edged 
tools  and,  with  the  genius  of  Elisha  K.  Root  from  Chicopee,  Massachusetts,  to 
become  the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  America.  One  of  its  customers  in  1857 
was  John  Brown  of  Ossawatomie,  the  crusading  abolitionist,  who  sought  pikes  for 
his  followers.  He  was  a  grandson  of  John  Brown,  3d,  of  West  Simsbury,  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Revolution.  The  captain’s  son,  Owen,  helped  establish  Oberlin  College 
in  Ohio,  afterwards  living  in  Torrington,  where  the  abolitionist  was  born. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVIII. 


Parental  Farmington 

Cultural,  Romantic  Center  in  Colonial  Days,  as  Now — Individuality  Main¬ 
tained  since  Indian  Times — Parent  of  Industrial  Centers,  Unchanging  in 
Its  Own  Character — Homes  and  Families  Reminiscent. 


Farmington  was  not  in  Hartford’s  original  purchase,  but  the  Tunxis  tribe  was 
grateful  when  Hartford’s  “proprietors”  bought  the  wide  territory  west  and  south, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  guaranteed  it  against  the  Mohawks  and  their  hirelings.  Like 
Simsbury,  it  was  to  build  up  an  “aristocracy” — of  brains  and  wealth ;  and  time  was 
when,  being  on  the  direct  thoroughfare  northward  from  the  New  Haven  and  Bridge¬ 
port  harbors,  and  even  before  the  canal  speculation,  it  bade  fair  to  become  a  com¬ 
mercial  center  rivaling  the  parent  town  of  Hooker  and  Haynes — all  of  which  has 
been  reviewed  as  an  integral  part  of  origins. 

For  appreciation  of  olden  times,  with  which  many  present-day  families  are 
closely  associated,  Farmington  has  continued  as  an  entity  historic,  however  eminent 
her  own  children  have  become  in  industry,  invention,  commerce  and  fame  for 
scholastic  achievement.  What  has  preceded  this  in  our  story  from  the  days  of 
Hooker  himself  when  Farmington  was  an  adjunct  of  Hooker’s  Hartford  has  made 
this  obvious,  woven  as  it  is  into  the  general  Colonial  history. 

The  old  names  are  largely  today’s  names,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Whitman  of  Boston,  whose  manse  lends  to  architectural  love  and  who  as 
preacher  and  teacher  succeeded  Samuel  Hooker,  son  of  Thomas.  Elisha  Cowles 
and  Fisher  Gay,  when  Watts’  Hymns  were  introduced,  were  the  tuners.  Whitman’s 
successor  in  1751  was  none  other  than  Timothy,  son  of  Governor  William  Pitkin, 
son-in-law  of  Yale’s  President  Clap  and  member  of  the  Yale  corporation — an  ardent 
opponent  of  the  half-way  covenant  who  insisted  upon  dismissal  in  1785  and  at 
his  death  in  1811  regretted  that  he  had  outlived  his  generation.  But  it  was  during 
his  period  that  the  present  architectural  gem  of  a  church  was  built  out  of  material 
which  defied  the  tooth  of  time.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  1st  (born  in  1776), 
at  whose  house  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions  was 
organized,  was  among  his  successors,  as  also  was  Edward  A.  Smith,  father  of 
Ernest  Walker,  and  Herbert  Knox  Smith  of  these  later  times. 

As  usual,  emphasis  was  laid  on  education  of  boys  instead  of  girls  and  the  first 
school  on  what  customarily  would  have  been  preserved  as  the  church  green  was 
erected  only  for  “male  children  that  are  throw  their  korning  book” — meaning  the 
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horn  book,  shaped  like  a  small  paddle  and  bearing  primer-like  sentences  under 
glaze  covering.  Girls  were  learning  to  spin.  John  Treadwell,  last  of  the  Puritan 
Governors  (1809-11 ) ,  got  his  schooling  in  Pastor  Pitkin’s  study.  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1767,  was  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Lieutenant-Governor 
under  the  second  Jonathan  Trumbull,  and  as  judge  and  statesman,  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  in  the  State.  It 
may  be  commentary  on  the 
times  that  in  his  funeral  ser¬ 
mon,  .the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter  saw 
fit  to  say :  “And  it  is  a  singular 
proof  of  his  fidelity,  if  not  of 
his  disinterestedness,  that  after 
his  long  and  arduous  course 
of  public  service  he  had  only 
about  the  same  amount  of 
property  that  he  had  possessed 
when  he  began  it.”  His  estate 
inventoried  $72,000,  which  was 
a  fortune  in  those  days. 

As  in  the  earliest  days, 
when  there  was  a  school  for 
the  Indian  boys  and  later  for 
the  “Amistad”  negroes  from 
Africa,  as  to  be  told  later,  so 
always  the  paths  of  learning 
have  been  followed.  The  Rev. 

Dr.  Noah  Porter,  1st,  born  in 
1776,  lived  up  to  the  tradition. 

His  son,  Noah,  born  in  1811, 
was  one  of  Yale’s  strongest 
presidents,  from  1871  to  1886, 
and  an  international  authority 
on  psychology. 

Simeon  Hart  was  the  patron 
saint  of  the  town  school  sys¬ 
tem,  after  having  established 
his  academy  in  1816  and  later 
his  boarding  school,  on  the  site 
of  part  of  Miss  Porter’s  modern  school  and,  originally,  site  of  the  home  of  the  re¬ 
doubtable  Colonel  Noadiah  Hooker,  where  the  latter’s  son,  Edward,  had  had  “Old 
Red  College,”  widely  known.  The  intent  to  use  the  building,  erected  by  Major  Cowles, 
as  a  hotel  in  the  canal  period  collapsed  with  the  failure  of  the  canal  itself.  In  1844 
Dr.  Porter’s  sister,  Sarah,  who  had  been  teaching  a  class  in  an  office  building,  opened 
a  boarding  school  for  girls  there.  The  material  growth  is  seen  today  in  the  addi- 
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Lo"ated  on  the  G”een  where  the  first  humble  structure 
was  erected,  replaced  by  a  second  in  1714.  This  third 
(and  present)  edifice,  with  its  Christopher  Wren  spire, 
was  dedicated  in  1772  during  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Pitkin  (son  of  Governor  William  Pitkin  of 
Hartford),  who  had  come  from  East  Hartford  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whitman,  and  who  insisted  upon 
dismissal  in  1785.  After  the  “New  Light”  controversies, 
Joseph  Washburn  was  pastor  till  lost  at  sea  in  1805. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Noah  Porter,  1st,  who  served  sixty 
years.  His  son  Noah  became  president  of  Yale  and  his 
daughter  Sarah  established  the  Miss  Porter’s  School 
which  developed  into  the  present  widely  known  insti¬ 
tution. 
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tional  buildings  made  possible  by  enthusiastic  alumnae,  like  the  “Ward,”  “Thomp¬ 
son”  and  “Francis  Cowles”  houses,  the  “Colony,”  the  “Lodge”  on  New  Britain 
Avenue,  for  working  girls,  the  memorial  study,  the  art  building  and  the  memorial 
chapel  built  near  the  church  after  Miss  Porter’s  death  in  1900.  By  reason  of  the 
ability  of  her  successors  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  the  national  popularity 
of  the  institution.  A  peculiarity  of  the  beloved  preceptress  was  that  she  would  go 
to  any  extent  to  prevent  a  reference  to  her  school  in  public  print.  President  Frank¬ 
lin  Carter  of  Williams  and  professors  in  Yale,  Harvard  and  Columbia  were  her 
pallbearers.  The  Village  Green,  opposite  the  historic  Elm  Tree  Inn  and  the  Fawn 
Club,  is  one  of  the  benefactions  of  Miss  Porter  and  her  pupils.  On  it  stands  the 
memorial  placed  by  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  in  honor  of  Rochambeau’s 
forces,  which  encamped,  by  detachments,  on  the  level  grounds  south  of  the  center 
of  the  town,  near  the  present  State  preserves  on  the  Bristol  Road. 

Deacon  Simeon  Hart,  Jr.,  took  over  a  boys’  academy  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  1816  by  Epaphras  Goodman.  Yale’s  future  President  Porter  as  a  pupil 
essayed  the  part  of  a  robber  disguised  as  a  minstrel  in  one  of  the  several  dramas  the 
pupils  staged. 

In  the  Revolutionary  period,  Farmington,  located  at  the  junction  of  lines  of 
traffic  from  all  quarters,  was  outgrowing  its  sister  towns,  and  its  church  was  a 
center  for  enthusiatic  meetings.  Colonel  John  Strong  was  ably  seconded  by  Colonel 
Fisher  M.  Gay,  a  Litchfield  man,  Yale,  1759,  a  school  teacher  and  head  of  Gay’s 
Store,  still  standing,  then  a  Colonial  emporium.  According  to  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Peters’  history,  the  people’s  “public  hangman”  burned  the  offensive  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  “for  which  vile  conduct  they  have  not  been  styled  a  pest  to  Connecticut  and 
enemies  to  common  sense,  either  by  his  honor  or  any  king’s  attorney  or  any  town 
meeting.  We  sincerely  hope  a  day  will  be  set  apart  by  his  honor  very  soon  for 
fasting  and  prayer  throughout  the  colony,  that  the  sins  of  these  haughty  people  may 
not  be  laid  to  our  charges.”  Samuel  Adams  of  Boston  wrote  Colonel  Gay  in  July, 
1774,  during  the  blockade,  thanking  the  citizens  for  having  sent  four  hundred 
bushels  of  rye  and  corn  with  promise  of  much  more  after  harvest.  An  armed  force 
of  seventy  men  under  Major  William  Judd  was  prepared  in  September  to  take  thirty 
hundred-weight  of  lead  with  10,000  French  flints  and  thirty-six  barrels  of  powder, 
assembled  from  various  towns,  while  all  seven  constables  were  provided  with  staves 
bearing  the  “king’s  arms.”  On  the  Lexington  alarm  Gay  led  a  hundred  men 
promptly,  received  his  commission  as  colonel  and  was  to  fall  at  the  battle  of  Harlem 
Heights.  After  Burgoyne’s  surrender  some  of  his  officers  were  billeted  in  Farm¬ 
ington.  Farmington’s  interest  in  the  L’Amistad  Africans  is  told  on  another  page. 

If  there  is  lack  of  the  traditional  central  “green,”  it  is  atoned  for  by  the  beauty 
of  the  homes  and  grounds,  including  the  town  office  building,  along  the  densely 
shaded  streets  near  the  church  and  on  the  slope  upward  to  the  east.  General  George 
Cowles,  another  of  the  descendants  of  John  Cowles,  built  the  brick  house  south  of 
“Old  Gate,”  with  massive  pillared  porch  along  the  south  side.  This  was  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  James  L.  Cowles,  who  devoted  his  life  to  work  that  resulted  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  government’s  parcel  post  system  of  today  and  who  was  the  parent 
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of  four  daughters  who  won  distinction  as  painters.  Another  is  the  house  built  for 
Major  Timothy  Cowles  in  1815;  another  the  home  of  T.  H.  and  L.  C.  Root, 
the  brothers  who  own  the  great  peach  orchards  along  the  top  of  the  hill  south  of  the 
cut-off  state  highway  to  Hartford;  also  the  Deacon  Simeon  Hart  residence,  the 
Deacon  Elijah  Porter  House,  the  Squire  Mix  place,  Adrian  R.  Wadsworth’s  home 
near  the  site  of  Asahel  Wadsworth’s  residence;  the  Whitman  House,  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  the  ancient  “over-hang”  structure;  the  Jonathan  Cowles  and  the 
Gad  Cowles  residences,  the  Phinehas  Lewis  place  which  was  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
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Sarah  H.  Barney  and  Miss  Julia  S.  Brandegee,  relative  of  Farmington’s  distin¬ 
guished  portrait  painter,  Robert  B.  Brandegee;  Judge  Edward  H.  Deming’s  home, 
the  elaborate  villa  of  Winchell  Smith,  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  D.  Newton  Barney, 
which,  when  it  was  built  by  John  T.  Norton  in  1832,  was  the  largest  private  house 
in  the  town,  having  thirty-four  rooms;  and  near  the  top  of  the  eastern  slope,  the 
estate  of  the  late  Alfred  A.  Pope,  formerly  a  Cleveland  woolen  manufacturer,  main¬ 
tained  since  his  death  by  his  daughter,  Theodate,  now  Mrs.  John  Wallace  Riddle, 
founder  and  architect  of  Avon  Old  Farms  College  in  memory  of  her  parents.  It 
was  on  the  Pope  estate  that  the  skeleton  of  a  mastodon  was  unearthed  in  the  early 
1900’s.  Of  the  Hooker  family,  Brian,  the  author  and  composer,  makes  his  home 
here  part  of  the  time. 
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Rear-Admiral  William  Sheffield  Cowles,  U.  S.  N.,  was  born  in  Farmington 
in  1846.  After  distinguished  service  he  was  made  attache  of  the  United  States 
Embassy,  London  (1893-97),  later  naval  aide  to  the  President,  and  in  Connecticut 
during  the  World  War  was  on  the  staff  of  the  general  commanding  the  State  Guard, 
Lucien  F.  Burpee.  The  admiral’s  wife  was  a  sister  of  President  Roosevelt  who 
came  when  he  could  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  their  home,  “Old  Gate.”  Among 
other  intimates  in  groups  on  such  occasions  would  be  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  Yale, 
1891,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  a  member  of  Roosevelt’s  so-called 
“Kitchen  Cabinet,”  whose  home  was  in  Farmington,  as  was  also  that  of  his  brother 
Ernest.  The  original  house  on  the  “Old  Gate”  lot  was  built  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Hooker.  In  1768  it  was  acquired  by  Samuel  Cowles  of  the  importing  firm  of 
Cowles  and  Company,  who  had  stores  in  several  towns,  dealing  in  East  India  mer¬ 
chandise.  All  of  the  family  built  handsome  houses.  When  “Old  Gate”  was  built, 
after  a  design  by  an  English  architect,  William  Spratt,  and  with  carpenters  who 
had  served  in  Burgoyne’s  defeated  army,  the  original  house  was  retained  as  a  rear 
ell.  Over  the  quaint  entrance  gate  for  the  second  house  was  a  design  signifying 
“Peace  and  Plenty.” 

Other  than  Congregational  creeds  long  since  have  been  accepted,  as  their  appro¬ 
priate  buildings  show,  and  the  savings  bank — one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State  and 
almost  perpetually  under  the  guidance  of  the  Gay  family  since  its  founding — has  its 
own  appropriate  place  and  surroundings  on  “the  street.”  But,  since  the  days  when 
the  boys  swapped  books  in  the  church  horse-sheds  and  Governor  Treadwell  had 
gloomy  forebodings  despite  the  energies  of  the  Cowles  and  the  Gays,  it  is  the  Vil¬ 
lage  Library  that  seems  to  have  shared  worship  as  ark  of  the  covenant,  now  so 
fittingly  housed,  under  the  care  of  Ruth  Scudder — woman’s  genius  being  recognized 
here  as  also  in  the  town’s  habitual  choice  of  Mabel  S.  Hurlburt  for  town  clerk. 

By  far  the  best  illustration  of  rural  library-building  in  the  State — pro  and  con — 
details  should  be  given  even  if  only  briefly,  for  it  is  recognized  that  libraries  are  an 
important  part  of  the  foundations  of  government  and  preservation  of  principles. 
Farmington  had  seven  so-called  libraries  in  1801,  one  of  them  being  the  “Monthly,” 
maintained  by  a  group  of  subscribers  to  a  fund.  Among  them  were  the  future 
Governor  Treadwell,  Legislator  John  Mix,  Martin  Bull  and  Isaac  Cowles.  Mix 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  Cowles  a  farmer,  tavern-keeper,  militia  colonel 
and  man  of  means.  The  books  were  the  remains  of  a  library  started  in  1785.  They 
mostly  were  the  writings  of  Smollett,  Sterne,  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  Gil  Bias, 
with  Gulliver’s  Travels  and  three  French  novels  to  creep  in,  and  incidentally  to 
become  the  most  worn.  Pope,  Goldsmith  and  Cowper  were  favorites  among  the 
poets.  The  “Hartford  Wits”  were  to  be  included  by  1817,  along  with  Moore’s 
Lalla  Rookh,  and  histories  were  added  instead  of  novels.  While  essays  were  popu¬ 
lar,  Shakespeare  was  long  in  coming.  Theological  disputations  were  preferred  in 
the  first  collections,  which  rose  to  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  eighty,  till  the  day 
of  Scott’s  novels.  Young  ladies  who  could  dance  gracefully  with  Rochambeau’s 
officers  could  quote  passages  from  Jonathan  Edwards’  writings.  But  the  punc¬ 
tilious  Treadwell  records  that  a  group  of  them  were  fined  for  being  “convened  in 
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company  with  others  at  the  home  of  Nehemiah  Street  and  refused  to  disperse  till 
after  9  o’clock  at  night.” 

Still  doleful,  Treadwell  also  wrote:  “The  young  ladies  are  changing  their  spin¬ 
ning  wheels  for  forte  pianos  and  forming  their  manners  at  the  dancing  school  rather 
than  in  the  school  of  industry.  Of  course  the  people  are  laying  aside  their  plain 
apparel,  manufactured  in  their  homes,  and  clothing  themselves  with  European  and 
India  fabrics.  Labor  is  growing  to  disrepute,  and  the  time  when  the  independent 
farmer  and  reputable  citizen  could  whistle  at  the  tail  of  a  plough  with  as  much 
serenity  as  the  cobbler  over  his  last,  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  The  present  time 
marks  a  revolution  in  taste  and  manners  of  immense  import  to  society,  but  while 
others  glory  in  this  as  a  great  advancement  in  refinement,  we  cannot  help  dropping 
a  tear  at  the  close  of  the  golden  age  of  our  ancestors,  while  with  a  pensive  pleasure 
we  reflect  on  the  past,  and  with  suspense  and  apprehension  anticipate  the  future.” 

The  drawing  of  books  the  first  Sunday  evening  of  each  month  (Saturday  evening 
being  then  the  preliminary  sacred  hours)  was  made  a  social  event,  and  the  rights  to 
the  next  month’s  readings  were  bid  off  for  what  would  make  a  total  averaging  $2.50. 
Deacon  Elijah  Porter,  tailor,  was  the  preceptor  at  his  home  next  to  the  church  and 
among  his  duties  was  that  of  fining  anyone  who  had  dog-eared  or  marked  a  book. 
Governor  Treadwell  had  to  pay  five  shillings  six  pence  for  holding  books  a  month; 
Solomon  Whitman,  “Escp,”  a  dollar  for  burning  a  book  with  the  candle  he  held 
in  one  hand  while  reading  Rollins’  History  of  the  Persians.  A  highly  ornate  classi¬ 
cal  bookplate  was  engraved  for  all  books.  The  library  was  sold  in  1813,  the  year 
after  the  war  began,  for  $55.  Only  a  few  weeks  later  it  was  reopened  in  Deacon 
Porter’s  new  house,  the  books  being  set  up  in  the  kitchen.  The  name  Phoenix  was 
adopted  in  1823.  Captain  Selah  Porter  seems  to  have  gone  on  with  the  Village 
Library  of  that  old  date,  mostly  for  boys,  meetings  being  held  in  the  church  horse- 
sheds  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  the  chief  books  being  The  World  Displayed  and 
Robinson  Crusoe.  In  1826  the  two  institutions  combined  and  in  1855  the  revered 
schoolmaster  Simeon  Hart.  Jr.,  was  librarian,  resigning  soon  after  to  devote  himself 
to  his  school.  After  a  few  other  changes  of  name  and  location,  the  town  in  1855 
granted  space  in  the  records  building  till  at  last  the  library  in  fullest  community 
appreciation,  had  its  worthy  present  home. 

Nowhere  in  New  England  is  there  a  more  Colonial-classical  grouping  of  build¬ 
ings,  with  ideal  church  as  a  center,  than  this  in  Farmington,  favored  rather  than 
hindered  by  exceptional  slope  of  hill  and  valley.  To  a  notable  degree  the  same  can 
be  said  of  the  adjacent  territory. 

In  the  later  wars  Farmington’s  spirit  was  like  that  of  1776  and  of  Colonel  Gay. 
At  the  call  in  1861  W.  M.  Wadsworth  was  a  leader  in  securing  more  than  a  full 
company.  Edward  Hooker  became  commander  in  the  navy,  continuing  till  1884. 
Herbert  K.  Smith,  Yale  ’91,  previously  mentioned,  was  one  of  Roosevelt’s  so-called 
“Kitchen  Cabinet,”  commissioner  of  corporations,  and  Progressive  candidate  for 
Governor.  He  was  major  in  the  Quartermaster’s  Department  in  the  World  War, 
one-time  captain  in  the  State  Guard.  Paul  S.  Ney,  his  contemporary ,  also  of  the 
State  Guard,  was  of  the  family  that  included  Marshal  Ney  of  France.  Paul  was 
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a  son  of  John  M.  Ney  who  devised  the  method  of  utilizing  gold  in  the  arts  and 
established  the  large  concern  in  Hartford.  Adrian  R.  Wadsworth,  whose  property 
has  continued  in  the  family  since  the  original  allotment,  has  served  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  several  times,  has  been  warden  of  the  borough  and  was  instrumental  in 
providing  the  water  supply. 

Recent  buildings,  including  those  for  Miss  Porter’s  School,  are  of  exceptional 
beauty.  John  T.  Norton,  of  Albany,  who  married  Governor  Treadwell’s  daughter, 
laid  out  spacious  grounds  when,  as  previously  mentioned,  he  built  the  present  Mrs. 
D.  N.  Barney  residence.  His  son,  Charles  L.,  who  commanded  a  colored  regiment 
in  the  Civil  War,  was  widely  known  as  an  entomologist.  The  late  Mr.  Barney, 
Yale  ’81,  bought  the  place  in  1890.  Nearby  are  the  residences  of  his  sons,  Austin  D., 
and  Philip  C.,  and  of  his  son-in-law,  Bissell  H.  Carey.  Of  these  latest  residences 
in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the  town  is  that  of  Richard  M.  Bissell,  president 
of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

As  though  with  art- forethought  but  really  with  better  water-privileges,  manu¬ 
facturers  betook  themselves  to  the  northwest  nook,  where  the  Farmington  continues 
its  southerly  curve,  and  Unionville  was  established  in  1830,  to  become  incorporated 
as  a  borough  in  1921.  Clocks,  paper  and  the  usual  variety  of  articles  resulted  and 
the  woven  felt  was  one  of  the  government’s  chief  reliances  for  bomb-fuses  in  the 
World  War.  The  will  for  tidy  homes,  shaded  streets  and  comprehensive  public 
buildings  carried  on. 

With  Avon  it  was  quite  different.  Above  the  fertile  plain  that  extended  up  into 
Simsbury,  beetled  the  highest  point  of  the  Talcott  Range,  a  considerable  barrier  for 
the  total  of  only  thirty-three  square  miles  of  land.  The  top  of  the  highest  peak 
has  been  marked  by  a  tower  since  1810,  once  a  popular  picnic-day’s  journey  for  all 
Connecticut.  With  its  natural  lake  a  mile  in  circumference,  about  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  Connecticut  River,  it  caught  the  eye  of  Daniel  Wadsworth,  the  Hart¬ 
ford  philanthropist  so  prominent  in  county  records,  and  led  him  to  build  on  the 
western  knoll  sloping  down  to  the  lake  a  distinctive  mansion  of  solid  masonry,  nam¬ 
ing  it  in  1810  “Monte  Video.”  North  of  the  lake,  on  the  apex,  he  built  a  wooden 
tower,  commanding  a  view  which  Professor  Silliman,  the  Yale  scientist  described 
as  “quite  without  parallel  in  America,  and  probably  with  few  equals  in  the  world” — 
from  Long  Island  Sound  a  good  ninety  miles  to  Deerfield  in  Massachusetts,  dotted 
with  fertile  fields  and  typical  church  spires  of  cities  and  villages,  Mount  Everett 
between  New  York  and  Massachusetts  standing  sentinel  in  the  northwest.  When 
Longfellow  was  living  in  Hartford,  the  muse  caused  him  to  write  of  Video: 

Beautiful  mount !  with  thy  waving  wood, 

And  thy  old  gray  rocks  like  ruins  rude 
And  hoary  and  mossy  in  masses  piled, 

Where  the  heart  had  thrilled  and  the  dark  eye  smiled. 

As  the  tower  property  changed  hands  in  the  course  of  years  and  the  tower  was 
burned  in  1864,  Bartlett’s  Tower  was  built  just  north  of  the  site,  more  open  to  the 
public  in  general.  Other  ownerships  came,  including  that  of  Robert  Hoe  of  New 
York,  of  printing-press  fame,  and  another  tower  was  built,  at  Tariffville,  seven  miles 
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away.  Owen  F.  Roberts  of  New  York  and  of  world-travel,  acquired  and  greatly 
beautified  the  Monte  Video  land  and  mansion,  and  in  1913  Gilbert  F.  Heublein, 
Hartford’s  eminent  wine  merchant  and  hotel  owner,  bought  the  acres  around  the 
town  where  he  erected  a  residence  in  form  of  a  great  tower  of  solid  stone  as  a  sum¬ 
mer  residence  and  a  place  to  entertain  his  hosts  of  friends.  A  flurry  in  the  World  War 
period,  when  it  was  alleged  that  signals  were  being  flashed  from  the  tower  to  the 
Sound,  quickly  subsided  after  the  government  and  the  State’s  Guardsmen  had  made 
a  welcomed  and  thorough  investigation.  Mr.  Heublein  who,  with  his  brother,  owned 
much  property  in  Hartford,  including  his  residence,  likewise  had  much  interest  in 
his  native  Germany  as  also  in  England,  but  was  altogether  above  suspicion  with 
those  who  knew  him. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  cave  nearby  the  tower  whence,  fiction  said,  Indian 
King  Philip  watched  the  burning  of  Simsbury  at  the  time  of  his  war.  It  peacefully 
overlooks  the  acres  of  the  widely  known  farm  of  Joseph  W.  Alsop,  one  of  the 
State’s  ablest  promoters  of  agriculture.  One  native,  Chester  R.  Woodford,  born 
in  1814,  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  seven;  his  grandmother  had  lived  to  be  one 
hundred  and  two  and  his  mother,  ninety-seven. 

In  such  noble  territory  was  to  be  established  an  institution  most  thoroughly  in 
keeping,  by  reason  of  the  prescience  of  Theodate  Pope,  daughter  of  Alfred  A.  Pope, 
one  of  the  country’s  leading  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  early  automobiles,  with 
extensive  interests  in  Hartford  and  residence  in  Farmington.  Contributing  gen¬ 
erously  for  psychological  work  at  Harvard,  she  added  architecture  to  her  researches, 
designed  the  Westover  School  in  Middlebury  and  the  restored  Roosevelt  birthplace 
in  New  York.  In  1915  she  was  one  of  the  few  passengers  saved  from  the  sinking 
Lusitania.  That  year  she  married  John  W.  Riddle,  Harvard  ’87,  who  was  to  hold 
positions  in  diplomatic  service  in  several  European  countries.  In  rural  and  woodsy 
Avon  she  saw  the  opportunity  for  the  English  kind  of  a  boys’  institution  she  felt 
they  ought  to  have,  where  they  could  cultivate  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  to 
society  and  affairs.  Selecting  3,000  acres,  high  ground,  with  meadows  along  the 
Farmington,  she  set  aside  part  of  the  woodland  for  nature’s  development,  took 
timber  from  the  rest  of  it,  together  with  exceptionally  beautiful  stone  from  the 
quarry,  for  the  group  of  massive  buildings  she  erected,  so  placed  with  relation  to 
each  other  as  to  develop  civic  town  instincts,  and  called  it  “Avon  Old  Farms,” 
junior  college  and  preparatory  school,  in  memory  of  her  parents.  A  charter  is 
granted  to  the  “village”  by  the  board  of  regents.  It  was  opened  for  pupils  in  1927. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 


New  Britain  Amalgamation 

True  to  Tradition  of  Genius  in  Science  and  Industry — National  Leader  in 
Patents,  Birthplace  of  Normal  School — Elihu  Burritt’s  Home — Parks 
Preserve  Earliest  History — Timely  Evidence  for  America. 


And  there  has  been  no  time  like  the  present,  in  1938,  to  study  the  records  of  Con¬ 
necticut  towns.  Along  the  shore,  up  the  rivers,  back  on  the  hills,  enough  has  been 
pointed  out  already  to  show  the  prime  characteristics  of  the  first-comers  and  how 
they  have  been  perpetuated.  All  springing  from  the  few  originals  and  beginning 
with  desire  for  separate  church  societies — stronger  even  than  desire  for  more 
acres  in  most  cases — the  successive  legislative  bodies  were  chosen  with  view  to 
assure  a  growth  consistent  with  the  ideas  of  Hooker,  Davenport  and  Eaton. 

The  spirit  of  the  whole  recent  Tercentennial  of  the  State  was  by  itself  an  attest 
thereof.  For  the  student  of  free  government  there  are  volumes  in  that  recorded 
fact ;  for  today’s  student  of  the  tense  whole-world  situation,  now  being  forced  into 
the  records,  many  see  cause  for  anxiety  not  less  than  that  of  those  who  left  com¬ 
fortable  homes  and  high  positions  to  brave  the  wilderness. 

For  such,  then,  the  details  of  the  story  of  each  old  town  have  attraction  greater 
than  those  of  later  evolution.  And  no  town  expresses  motif  and  results  more  con¬ 
summately  than  New  Britain,  putting  into  history  the  exodus  even  into  what  the 
Hooker  men,  who  had  settled  soul-satisfying  Farmington,  called  their  “Great 
Swamp,”  a  settlement  that  was  to  carry  the  name  “New”  Britain  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  globe,  supplying  the  material  of  industry  and  likewise  the  devices  for 
utilizing  it  as  no  other  town  had  done.  To  hold  the  record  of  the  United  States — 
land  of  inventive  Yankees — for  patents  granted  by  the  Federal  Government  is  some¬ 
thing.  A  blacksmith  who  studied  his  books  by  the  light  of  his  humble  forge  is 
another.  A  bibliophile  who  could  provide  foundations  for  the  State’s  first  normal 
school  and  then  become  the  State  and  later  the  national  school  commissioner  of  edu¬ 
cation — himself  convincing  the  wide  public  of  the  need  of  such — was  still  another. 
And  all  with  the  increase  in  metal  products  keeping  its  pace. 

Every  like  evidence  of  character,  whatever  the  field,  can  well  be  pondered  in 
an  hour  when  many  feel  anxiety  as  the  world’s  unrest  at  intervals  brings  more  and 
more  the  seeds  of  discontent  from  an  unsettling  Europe  and  Asia,  a  host  of  them 
under  suspicion  of  making  over  Hooker’s  land  of  freedom  to  be  like  unto  their 
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own  under  the  guidance  of  the  loud-of-speech  who  put  their  power  above  mechani¬ 
cal  development,  universal  education  and  respect  for  the  Golden  Rule.  In  moment 
of  worriment,  this  “swamp”-men’s  New  Britain  stands  as  a  bulwark.  It  is  not  its 
promoting  of  the  lowly,  its  educational  leadership,  its  humanitarian  institutions, 
nor  yet  its  beautiful  parks  and  memorials  that  fill  the  measure;  rather  it  is  the 
persistence  of  that  spirit  which  led  the  founders  to  overcome  all  confusions,  all 
infringements,  all  pressures  from  without — too  many  to  detail  in  a  story — and  thus 
to  remain  a  new  ‘‘Britain”  in  the  best  sense  of  that  name. 

The  local  eruption  caused  by  the  unauthorized  New  Haven  man  who  tried  almost 
successfully  to  bring  this  region  under  New  Haven  jurisdiction  has  been  told  in 
the  progress  of  Wethersfield’s  section.  The  attempt  to  get  at  least  Berlin  (then 
of  rather  wide  and  unappreciable  expanse)  agitated  the  General  Assembly  for  some 
years  or  until,  perhaps,  a  combination  of  lobbyists  made  the  famous  break-up  of 
1784  when  both  Middlesex  and  Tolland  counties  secured  their  county  independence, 
the  last  division  to  be  made.  It  has  been  obvious  that  (and  why)  the  first  divisions 
of  Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  London  and  Lairfield  counties  had  been  made  in 
1666  and  Litchfield  in  1751.  But  it  has  been  obvious  also  that  the  1784  arrange¬ 
ment  left  the  then  considerable  Berlin  and  neighboring  grounds  in  a  somewhat 
ambiguous  position,  businesswise,  Berlin  being  the  most  active.  However,  New 
Britain  men  were  gaining  a  leadership  and  the  renowned  General  Selah  Hart 
presided  at  the  first  combination  town  meeting  under  the  somewhat  “rotten-bor¬ 
ough”  principle- — as  it  would  be  called  in  England. 

Peculiarly,  no  doubt,  one  may  ascribe  part  of  the  trouble  to  the  previously 
recounted  schism  in  the  Hartford  Church  over  the  half-way  covenant.  But  also 
must  be  counted  the  success  of  men  like  the  Berlin  tinware  peddlers.  Two  Hart¬ 
ford  malcontents  of  the  Hartford  Church,  Jonathan  Gilbert  and  Daniel  Clark,  in 
1661,  plunged  into  what  Hartford  called  the  ‘‘Great  Swamp  ;  Captain  Andrew 
Belcher,  wealthy  trader  from  Boston,  joined  them  and  prospected  even  to  Meri- 
deen,”  making  the  “Second  Great  Swamp”  society  of  Earmington  during  the  mix-up 
about  Berlin,  beginning  in  1718.  This  came  to  be  known  as  ‘  Farmington  \  illage 
by  1722  when  Farmington  allowed  it  its  own  minister,  the  first  essential  of  any 
community,  however  ambitious,  which  might  be  desiring  recognition. 

As  Thomas  Stanley  was  conspicuous  and  his  son  set  up  a  tavern,  history  yields 
the  name  “Stanley  Quarter,”  known  to  everybody  in  New  Britain  of  today.  The 
southwest  section  became  “Hart  Quarter,’  in  honor  of  descendants  of  John  Hart 
of  Kensington.  There  also  was  the  “Lee  Quarter,”  in  recognition  of  a  Middletown 
family.  Gold,  copper,  lead  and  asphaltum  were  found  but,  according  to  repoit  of  a 
committee  sent  from  the  General  Court,  in  no  workable  quantity.  The  remains  of 
a  mastodon  were  unearthed  near  the  center  of  present  New  Britain  and  the  head 
rivulets  of  Hartford’s  “Little  River”  were  traced,  enough  for  the  first  sawmill  at 
Judd’s  Pond.  With  the  assent  of  Farmington  and  Berlin,  the  General  Court  gave 
the  name  “New  Britain  Society”  and  that  body  held  its  first  meeting  June  13,  1754, 
to  be  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1850.  But  there  were  to  be  several  changes  before 
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that.  Southington  secured  separation  from  Farmington  in  1779  yet  not  till  1785 
did  the  General  Assembly  agree  to  making  Kensington,  New  Britain  and  Worth¬ 
ington  an  independent  town,  and  the  town  to  be  called  Berlin  (in  the  Worthing¬ 
ton  Society)  because  the  chief  business  was  there. 

By  1800  the  populations  were:  New  Britain  Parish,  946;  Kensington,  764; 
Berlin,  1,003.  Not  till  1850  did  rapidly  increasing  New  Britain  get  incorporation, 
town  and  city  to  be  consolidated  in  1905,  with  area  of  8,810  acres.  Today’s  popula¬ 
tion  is  considerably  over  the  census  figured  in  1930,  of  70,000;  grand  list  in  1936, 
$102,038,432,  and  industries — hardware  of  kinds,  locks,  machinery,  underwear, 
harness,  castings,  needles,  bricks,  jewelry,  boxes,  mattresses,  suspenders,  buckles, 
registers,  shirts,  calendars,  washington-machines,  chucks,  ball-bearings. 

Independently  of  the  wide  Hartford  district  as  it  developed,  New  Britain  and 
her  neighbors  of  today  could  well  be  forming  a  “greater”  by  themselves.  The 
development  of  that  section,  since  the  time  of  Farmington  on  one  side  and  motherly 
Wethersfield  on  another  gave  of  their  best  men  to  promote  it,  has  waxed  strong,  a 
worthy  rival  of  any  city.  Most  rapid  has  been  the  change  as  we  have  seen  and 
within  memory  of  men  still  in  full  vigor,  or  since  the  first  days  of  public-spirited 
Charles  M.  Jarvis’s  iron  bridges  and  concrete  houses  (now  the  Berlin  Construction 
Company)  ;  Peck,  Stow  and  Wilcox’s  great  hardware  establishment  among  others 
in  Southington;  the  Trumbull  Electric  Company — elsewhere  defined — a  Yankee 
variety  of  concerns  in  Plainville,  and  in  New  Britain  itself,  the  long-listed,  the  three 
large  Corbin  concerns,  Fafnir  ball-bearings,  the  American  Hardware  Corporation 
(holding  institution),  Landers,  Frary  and  Clark,  New  Britain  Machine  Company 
North  and  Judd’s  Hardware,  Russell  and  Erwin’s  Hardware,  the  two  Stanley  con¬ 
cerns  for  builders’  hardware,  and  one  of  the  State’s  largest  trade  schools,  in  a  total 
today  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  State-registered  industrial  institutions  and  a 
population  of  nearly  20,000  outside  the  actual  limits  of  New  Britain  with  its  69,000. 

Of  the  founders,  Seth  Stanley  had  sixteen  children;  Colonel  Gad  Stanley,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Jehudi  Hart  and  Ebenezer  Steele,  eleven  each,  and  Benjamin  Judd,  Lemuel 
Hotchkiss,  Adonijah  Lewis  and  Nathaniel  Churchill,  twelve  each. 

New  Britain  men  have  been  active  in  all  wars.  Joseph  Lee  and  John  Pater¬ 
son  were  captains  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  In  the  Revolution  Gad  Stanley 
was  a  colonel.  Colonel  Selah  Hart  was  captured  in  the  engagements  around  New 
York  and  on  his  release  two  years  later  was  made  brigadier-general.  Major  Jona¬ 
than  Hart  served  through  the  Revolution  but  only  to  be  killed  in  fighting  under  St. 
Clair  with  western  Indians  in  1791.  Nathaniel  Churchill  and  Benjamin  Wright 
were  captains  in  the  Revolution  and  Josiah  Hart,  a  surgeon.  Elijah  Hart.  Jr.,  was 
a  captain  at  Saratoga  and  Stillwater.  One  of  the  best  of  Washington’s  generals  was 
John  Paterson  who,  after  graduating  at  Yale,  had  removed  to  Lenox,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  had  served  in  the  first  Provincial  Congress,  was  colonel  in  1775,  promoted  to 
be  brigade  commander,  and  was  of  the  court  that  tried  Andre.  After  the  war  he 
lived  in  New  York  State  and  was  a  Congressman.  In  the  War  of  1812.  Isaac 
Maltby,  just  out  of  Yale,  was  a  brigadier-general  and  Ezekiel  Andrews  a  captain. 
With  the  revival  of  trade,  the  foundation  of  some  of  today’s  great  concerns  were 
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laid  and  church  societies  developed  proportionately,  so  that  ten  years  after  the 
town’s  incorporation  it  showed  an  increase  in  population  of  seventy-seven  per  cenh 
in  comparison  with  the  State’s  thirty-five. 

Business,  at  its  best,  was  forgotten  when  the  Civil  War  came  and  the  town  far 
exceeded  its  quota  of  men.  Samuel  A.  Moore  became  a  provisional  brigadier-gen¬ 
eral  and  there  were  Captains  Frederick  W.  Hart,  John  Tracy,  Henry  L.  Bidwell  and 
Valentine  B.  Chamberlain.  Of  the  group  of  men  who  won  high  place  for  the  town 
in  the  days  preceding  that  war,  names  still  conspicuous  are  those  of  Frederick  T. 
Stanley,  Henry  E.  Russell,  George  M.  Landers,  Cornelius  B.  Erwin  and  Philip  Cor¬ 
bin,  worthy  of  note  since  it  is  the  persistency  of  such  men  that  has  given  the  city 
the  world  place  it  holds  today. 

A  name  to  be  remembered,  for  peace  or  war,  was  this  of  Valentine  B.  Cham¬ 
berlain  who  directed  the  enthusiasm  aroused  to  put  down  the  Rebellion  when  Sumter 
was  fired  on,  and,  after  the  war  and  his  severe  prison  experiences,  was  local  judge 
and  later  State  Treasurer. 

Leaders  in  manufacturing  already  were  F.  T.  Stanley,  Henry  E.  Russell,  George 
M.  Landers,  Cornelius  B.  Erwin  and  Philip  Corbin.  They  established  the  record 
to  be  lived  up  to  in  later  wars  and  in  industry.  Philip  Corbin,  who  was  to  be 
prominent  in  the  Legislature  as  well  as  at  home,  had  come  as  a  hoy  from  Willing- 
ton.  George  M.  Landers  who  added  cutlery  to  the  variety  of  manufactures  came 
from  Lenox,  Massachusetts.  He  served  in  the  Legislature  and  in  Congress.  It 
may  here  be  repeated  that  when  America  was  leading  the  world  in  number  of 
patents  in  1902  and  Connecticut  was  leading  America,  New  Britain  was  leading 
Connecticut.  Justus  A.  Praut  led  New  Britain — and  not  one  of  his  patents  failed 
to  prove  workable. 

In  the  Spanish  War,  three  of  the  First  Regiment’s  ten  companies  were  from 
New  Britain.  For  the  World  War,  G.  Arthur  Hadsell  of  Plainville  was  lieutenant- 
colonel,  United  States  Army,  detailed  with  the  First  Expeditionary  Forces.  Two 
companies  were  with  the  I02d  Infantry,  under  command  of  A.  J.  Griffin  and  Alfred 
H.  Griswold.  The  World  War  Memorial  in  Walnut  Hill  Park  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  impressive  in  the  State,  a  noble  shaft  by  Magonigle,  reflected  in  a  circular 
pool,  with  an  impressive  arch  at  the  entrance  driveway. 

New  Britain  is  exceptional  in  that,  so  far  as  they  could,  the  factories  clustered 
around  the  railroad  yards — at  an  appropriate  distance  from  its  central  “Triangle” 
and  its  Civil  War  Memorial,  near  which  are  grouped  mercantile  establishments  and 
institutions  like  the  City  Hall,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  the  New  Britain  Club,  churches  and  the  especially  notable  library 
of  the  New  Britain  Institute. 

Practically  all  the  concerns,  old  and  new,  had  to  increase  their  works  to  meet 
the  demands  during  the  World  War,  even  though  some  of  their  most  dependable 
were  away  in  service.  For,  as  of  old,  New  Britain’s  young  men  maintained  the 
military  spirit.  In  later  years  it  had  two  companies  in  the  old  National  Guard,  in 
which  Charles  B.  Erichson  became  colonel.  Both  companies  left  their  new  armory 
for  the  Spanish  War,  together  with  a  third,  commanded  by  Sidney  M.  Leonard,  A. 
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L.  Hauerwas  and  Charles  H.  Moore.  At  the  World  War  call,  two  companies  served 
on  the  Mexican  Border  on  the  eve  of  departure  overseas  as  part  of  the  I02d  Infan¬ 
try.  Lieutenant  A.  J.  Griffin  was  in  command  of  one  and  Captain  Alfred  H.  Gris¬ 
wold  of  the  other  when  the  regiment  had  its  baptism  of  fire  at  Seicheprey.  Mean¬ 
time  two  companies  of  veterans  did  duty  in  the  State  Guard.  The  World  War 
Memorial  in  Walnut  Hill  Park  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  columns  in  the  State. 

Polish  citizens  raised  a  company  to  serve  with  the  Polish  Legion  in  France. 
This  was  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Lucyan  Bojnowski  of  the  Polish 
Church,  a  zealot  whose  work  for  public  welfare  is  keenly  appreciated.  After  an 
elementary  education  in  Russia,  he  came  as  laborer  in  Hale’s  peach  orchards  in 
Glastonbury,  to  earn  money  with  which  to  study  for  the  priesthood,  in  which  ambi¬ 
tion  he  was  preeminently  successful.  In  quick  order  when  ordained  and  assigned 
to  this  parish,  he  soon  had  large  buildings  built  for  school,  orphan  asylum  and 
hospital  purposes  in  addition  to  the  noble  church  edifice  itself,  and  this,  the  largest 
parish  in  the  diocese,  was  divided.  The  territory  covered  was  most  of  the  north¬ 
western  portion  of  the  town.  Meantime  he  was  publishing  the  widely  circulated 
Catholic  Leader  and,  in  New  York,  providing  a  shelter  for  immigrant  young  women, 
of  any  creed.  Pope  Benedict  and  Pope  Pius  both  honored  him. 

Nearly  all  the  rapidly  increasing  prosperous  business  was  manufacturing  from 
the  metals,  leading  on  to  the  name  “The  Hardware  City  of  America.”  The  already 
prominent  Stanley  Works  was  the  first  to  use  cold-rolled  steel  and  one  of  the  first 
to  establish  plants  in  foreign  lands.  The  firm  of  Henry  E.  Russell  and  Cornelius 
B.  Erwin  was  to  become  Russell  and  Erwin  as  early  as  1846,  today’s  establishment 
having  its  branches  in  other  places.  Philip  Corbin  (1824-96),  a  farm  boy  from 
Willington,  was  independently  contracting  to  make  plate  locks  before  he  was  of  age 
and  P.  and  F.  Corbin  was  established  two  years  later,  his  brother  his  partner,  a 
corporation  name  to  be  perpetuated.  The  latter  concern  forged  onward  with  cabinet 
locks  and  screws  and  the  American  Hardware  Corporation,  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  was  a  natural  sequence  in  1902,  as  a  holding  company,  and  in  1911  as 
an  operating  company. 

Coincidentally  George  M.  Landers  as  a  boy  of  sixteen  came  from  Lenox,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  as  a  carpenter’s  apprentice.  Soon  he  was  making  cupboard  latches,  gained 
acquisition  of  Frary  and  Clark  of  Meriden — names  to  be  added  to  his  in  the  result¬ 
ant  corporation  so  familiar  in  hardware  and  electrical-appliances  business.  The 
New  Britain  Knitting  Company  grew  up  in  a  similar  way,  largely  through  the  energy 
of  Seth  J.  North  and  Henry  Stanley,  together  with  John  B.  Talcott  who  had  given 
up  his  calling  to  the  classics  and  who  also  was  to  found  the  American  Hosiery  Com¬ 
pany.  The  North  and  Judd  Saddlery  concern,  the  New  Britain  Machine  Company, 
Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company  and  Stanley  Works  are  others  among  the  State’s 
best  known  of  the  New  Britain  industries,  employing  altogether  nearly  20,000  people. 

Mr.  Landers  and  Ethan  Allen  Andrews  were  New  Britain’s  first  representatives 
in  the  Legislature  when  New  Britain  was  incorporated  (taken  from  Berlin)  in 
1850.  Mr.  Andrews,  born  in  New  Britain  in  1787,  Yale  1810,  had  taken  a  law 
course  and  had  practiced  in  Farmington,  Berlin  and  New  Britain  when  he  chose 
educational  work.  After  a  period  as  professor  in  the  the  University  of  North 
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Carolina  he  went  to  New  Haven  as  instructor  in  the  so-named  Gymnasium  and  estab  ¬ 
lished  the  widely  known  Young  Ladies’  Institute.  Thence  he  went  to  a  Boston 
institute  as  an  instructor  and  began  his  series  of  classical  publications,  including 
his  Latin- English  Lc.wcon,  still  a  standard  work.  Yale  gave  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  1847.  He  was  president  of  the  New  Britain  Educational  Fund 
Association  and  made  the  presentation  of  the  buildings  required  in  New  Britain  for 
the  first  normal  school. 

The  educational  world  to  its  most  remote  quarters  knows  the  name  of  Elihu 
Burritt,  “Learned  Blacksmith.”  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Hinsdale  of  an  old  New 
Britain  family,  married  a  Stratford  blacksmith,  after  whose  early  death  she  returned 
to  her  old  home  in  New  Britain  where  Elihu  was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith  and 
began  his  Greek  and  Latin  studies  beside  his  forge,  continuing  the  same  way  on 
removal  to  New  Haven  where  he  gained  his  scholastic  honors,  increased  after  his 
removal  to  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  still  a  blacksmith  but  with  marvelous  knowl¬ 
edge  of  foreign  languages  and  of  thf 
classics.  Invited  to  Europe  in  1846,  he 
lectured  in  many  cities  and  universities. 

His  denunciation  of  the  wars  there 
caused  him  in  1848  to  be  chosen  vice- 
president  of  the  World’s  Peace  Con¬ 
gress,  held  at  Brussels;  in  1849  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Congress  at  Paris  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Fourth  Congress 
at  Exeter  Hall  in  1851.  Meantime  he 
had  published  several  books  and  from 
1865  to  1870  was  Consul  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  England.  In  1870  he  returned  to 
New  Britain  to  live  with  his  sister, 

Mrs.  Stephen  Strickland,  and  estab¬ 
lished  two  missions,  one  on  Burritt 
Hill  and  one,  which  he  built  largely 
with  his  own  hands,  on  Maple  Street. 

He  died  in  1879,  leaving  a  record  as 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  peace-advocates  in  history.  The 
monument  to  him,  designed  by  Robert  Aitken,  at  Franklin  Square  Park,  faces  the 
high  school. 

The  credit  for  Connecticut’s  normal  school  system  belongs  to  Mrs.  Emma  Hart 
Willard  (whose  work  in  Berlin  has  been  noted)  and  to  Henry  Barnard  of  Hart¬ 
ford  when,  as  secretary  of  the  State  Commission  for  schools,  he  was  entering  upon 
his  national  career.  In  1838  the  local  parish  had  subscribed  $4,000  for  a  county 
seminary  and  Mrs.  Willard,  home  for  vacation  after  having  established  the  Troy 
Female  Seminary,  consented  to  supervise  the  work  in  the  Kensington  districts.  Sec¬ 
retary  Barnard,  cooperating  with  her,  was  so  impressed  with  her  methods  that  by 
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1849  a  normal  school  in  New  Britain  had  been  authorized;  citizens  contributed 
$16,250  and  a  building  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  town  hall.  Dr.  Barnard 
served  as  principal  till  called  to  other  duties  in  1855;  the  work  was  carried  on  by 
John  D.  Philbrick,  succeeded  in  turn  by  David  N.  Camp  who  later,  after  study 
abroad,  was  connected  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  established  the  New 
Britain  Seminary,  was  a  promoter  of  the  New  Britain  Institute,  together  with  serv¬ 
ing  as  mayor,  prominent  in  several  corporations  and  an  official  in  the  New  Britain 
National  Bank. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  took  over  the  normal  school  in  1865.  In  1884, 
a  new  building,  for  which  the  city  paid  one-quarter,  was  dedicated  and  a  year  later 
the  seminary  on  Camp  Street  was  utilized,  an  annex  to  be  provided  in  1889  and  the 
present  handsome  building  to  be  erected  on  Stanley  Street  in  1927.  Progress  was 
to  continue  till  the  school  became  a  teachers’  college,  a  distinction  which,  by  act 
of  the  Legislature  in  1937,  is  now  shared  with  the  other  normal  schools  which  were 
to  be  established  in  New  Haven,  Willimantic  and  Danbury.  New  Britain  has  also 
one  of  the  largest  State  trade  schools.  Under  President  C.  F.  Bennett  and  Super¬ 
intendent  James  S.  North,  another  State  institution  is  the  New  Britain  General 
Hospital. 

New  Britain  further  led  the  State  in  the  matter  of  consolidating  school  districts. 
The  school  on  Franklin  Square  was  the  up-to-date  model  in  1896,  to  be  followed 
by  the  Lincoln  Elementary  and  the  school  named  after  Congressman  and  Editor 
Robert  J.  Vance  in  1927,  the  Nathan  Hale  Junior  High,  replacing  the  Burritt,  in 
1928,  and  the  Roosevelt  School  in  1926,  to  be  followed  by  the  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Meantime  the  Roman  Catholics  in  1877  were  meeting  the  demand  with  a  school  for 
boys  and  another  for  girls  in  the  days  of  the  Rev.  Luke  Daly;  later,  St.  Mary’s, 
St.  Joseph’s  and  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  There  is  also  the  German  Lutheran 
School.  The  country  furnishes  no  finer  example  of  amalgamation  to  preserve  the 
character  and  ambition  of  the  founders  whom  Hooker  led  to  Connecticut. 

New  Britain  was  not  the  largest  city  in  the  State  but  by  official  patent  statistics 
it  came  to  be  shown  that  the  United  States  led  the  world,  Connecticut  led  the  United 
States  and  New  Britain  led  Connecticut.  Moreover,  it  is  still  true  that  not  a  patent 
has  failed  to  prove  workable.  Still  speaking  only  of  the  older  concerns  individually, 
the  North  and  Judd  concern,  with  slight  variations  in  name,  is  on  the  site  it  occupied 
in  1812,  and  men  in  all  these  concerns  were  instrumental  in  forming  the  various 
others.  The  city  was  on  the  old  New  York,  New  England  Railroad  but  provision 
was  made  for  it  by  a  connecting  link  with  the  contemporaneous  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  at  Berlin.  Withal  the  General  Electric  Company  may  be  said 
to  have  obtained  its  start  in  New  Britain,  for  in  1889  when  it  was  the  American 
Electric  it  was  owned  in  New  Britain,  popularizing  the  arc  light  through  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  youthful  E.  W.  Rice  who  was  to  become  president  of  the  General  Electric, 
and  Professor  E.  J.  Thomson,  who  came  on  from  Philadelphia.  Howard  S.  and 
George  P.  Hart,  with  Norman  P.  Cooley  and  L.  H.  Pease,  disposing  of  steel-lockers 
manufacture  to  Hart  and  Hutchinson  in  1911,  established  the  Fafnir  Bearing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  revolutionized  that  industry. 
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To  aid  in  preset  ving  Colonial  history  and  to  furnish  for  the  town  approximately 
what  Central  Park  is  to  New  York,  Alix  W.  Stanley  in  1928  gave  his  ancestors’ 
property,  known  as  “Stanley  Quarter”  since  the  first  settlement.  Timothy  was  of 
the  Hooker  party;  Captain  John  of  King  Philip’s  War,  an  original  Farmington 
proprietor  to  whom  this  section  was  set  off,  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  acres. 
I  he  home  of  Colonel  Gad  Stanley  of  the  Revolution  is  still  standing  on  the  prop¬ 
erty.  The  generous  donor,  formerly  president  of  the  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Com¬ 
pany,  had  his  residence  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  For  some  time  he  had  been  buying 
in  portions  of  the  original  holdings  that  had  gone  to  others.  The  central  section 
lies  between  Stanley  Street  extension  and  the  Hartford  Road  to  the  east,  beau¬ 
tifully  developed  and  divided  by  three  highways.  East  of  Stanley  Street  was  ideal 
space  for  a  golf  course  and  opportunity  for  an  airport.  What  with  Walnut  Hill 
Park  in  the  choice  residence  section  on  high  ground  and  the  Shuttle  Meadow  Club 
not  far  away,  on  the  town’s  southern  line,  and  the  plaza  or  “Triangle”  in  the  center 
with  its  Civil  War  monument,  largely  provided  for  by  Cornelius  B.  Erwin,  the 
perpetuity  of  the  city  as  a  city  of  homes  as  well  as  of  industries  is  assured. 

As  in  full  accord  with  such  native  instincts  are  the  New  Britain  Institute  with 
its  library  of  architectural  beauty  and  its  excellent  accommodations,  outgrowth  of 
the  association  in  1856,  and  all  the  church  buildings  of  various  denominations  con¬ 
ceived  by  leaders  in  each  generation.  One  such  leader  was  Charles  M.  Jarvis 
(1856-1902),  who  developed  the  Berlin  Iron  Works,  was  vice-president  of  the 
American  Bridge  Company  and  succeeded  Philip  Corbin  as  head  of  the  wide- 
extending  American  Hardware  Corporation  while  at  the  same  time  making  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  agricultural  development  around  the  State,  before  his  removal  to  New 
York  in  1919.  Patent  Commissioner  Charles  E.  Mitchell,  of  Bristol  birth  and  Can¬ 
ton  residence,  found  New  Britain  his  field  for  special  endeavor.  Another  of  unlim¬ 
ited  energy,  in  these  later  days,  was  Robert  J.  Vance,  of  keen  pen  on  his  New 
Britain  Herald,  who  was  sent  to  Congress,  and  whose  name  has  been  given  to  one 
of  the  city  schools.  His  wife,  and  now  his  sons,  continue  the  paper.  Arthur  Good¬ 
rich,  dramatist  and  novelist,  who  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Theater  Club  for 
the  best  play  in  1927,  was  born  and  bred  in  New  Britain. 


CHAPTER  XC. 


Plainville-Bristol  Section 


Home  of  the  Fourth  Governor  Trumbull,  Eminent  in  Manufacturing  and 
Aviation — His  Electric  Devices  Give  Filip  to  Clock-Making  and  Other 
Industries  in  this  Territory — Southington,  Governor  Holcomb’s  Home. 


The  casual  traveler  through  all  this  section  scarcely  can  distinguish  town  lines 
between  factory  sections  along  the  Pequabuck  and  its  tributaries,  on  its  way  to  the 
north-flowing  Farmington,  and  the  feeding  springs  of  the  Quinnipiac,  which  flows 
to  New  Haven.  There  is  no  conspicuous  watershed  and  the  characteristic  would 
seem  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  people — furnishing  the  men  and  articles  the 
public  wants,  and  without  regard  for  points  of  the  compass.  The  Farmington  Canal 
held  out  a  promise  of  utilizing  water  from  New  Haven  to  Canada  but — the  story 
has  been  told. 

John  and  Joseph  Root  were  the  first  settlers,  testing  the  land  down  from  Farm¬ 
ington  Village  when  this  was  still  a  part  of  that  township.  While  this  was  Farm¬ 
ington’s  Great  Swamp,  Great  Plain  also  was  a  part  of  it  and  it  was  there  that  John 
Root  located  his  log  house.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Hotchkiss,  in  1830,  was  appointed  post¬ 
master  for  the  Plainville  group,  whose  6,000  acres  were  not  to  be  town-incorporated 
till  1869.  Houses  still  standing  which  connect  the  past  with  the  present  are  the  John 
Hamblin,  built  in  1785  and  the  John  Cook  house  of  1790,  enlarged  into  a  tavern.  The 
dream  of  the  New  Haven  Canal  gave  industry  its  start,  but  it  was  not  till  1839 
that  there  was  formal  breaking-away  from  the  Farmington  Church.  Roderick 
Stanley  was  the  leader  in  building  the  first  church,  at  the  corner  of  West  Main  and 
Canal  streets,  still  as  a  Farmington  body,  and  so  till  another  church  had  been  built 
in  1850,  on  West  Main  Street,  and  the  present  Congregational  Church  of  Plainville 
was  incorporated  in  1894.  The  first  schoolhouse  had  been  built  in  1760;  the  brick 
schoolhouse  on  Linden  Street  was  opened  in  1924  for  grade  and  high  school  classes 
of  the  combined  districts,  with  a  new  high  school  in  1926.  A  circulating  library 
was  organized  in  1765,  the  Plainville  Public  Library  in  1894,  with  ample  support 
under  the  bequest  of  George  D.  Mastin. 

Industry  began  with  eight  tin  shops  about  1800,  after  which  there  was  variety, 
embracing  clock  material.  Three  knitting  concerns  were  eventually  removed  to 
Bristol  and  New  Britain.  The  Trumbull  Electric  Company  of  1899  gave  Plainville 
its  impetus.  John  H.  and  Henry  Trumbull  and  Walter  S.  Ingram  were  the  pro- 
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moters,  on  the  strength  of  an  electric  switch  patent  which  the  Trumbulls  had 
invented  and  were  having  made  in  Hartford,  at  that  time  one  of  the  greatest 
advances  in  perfecting  the  use  of  the  current,  and  continuing  in  popularity.  The 
first  building  in  the  present  plant  was  erected  in  1905  and  soon  had  to  be  doubled. 
In  1918  the  concern  became  affiliated  with  the  General  Electric,  acting,  however,  as 
an  independent  unit.  In  1920  it  established  a  porcelain  plant  in  Trenton,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  in  1926  took  over  panel  and  switchboard  business  in  the  South  and  West 
with  a  plant  at  Ludlow,  Kentucky.  There  are  branch  offices  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  manufacture  of  ball-bearings  in  Hartford  was  removed  to  Plainville  in 
1916,  Hugh  M.  Rockwell  the  president.  This  corporation  was  bought  in  1917  by 
the  Marlin  Arms  Company  of  New  Haven,  which,  under  the  leadership  of  Albert 
F.  Rockwell  of  Bristol,  also  bought  the  Roller  Bearing  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
changing  the  corporate  title  to  the  Marlin-Rockwell.  In  1919  Mr.  Rockwell  organ¬ 
ized  the  Standard  Steel  and  Bearings,  made  a  consolidation  to  include  the  steel  mills 
concerned  and  bought  control  of  the  Plainville  plant.  The  Marlin-Rockwell  con¬ 
cern,  in  addition  to  its  ball  bearings,  made  large  quantities  of  munitions  for  the 
government  during  the  World  War.  Since  then  there  have  been  further  develop¬ 
ments  and  combinations  as  at  Jamestown,  New  York,  and  in  Chicago.  Making  of 
springs,  iron  casting,  metal  stamping,  and  switchboards  are  other  local  industries. 

Aside  from  his  prominence  as  a  manufacturer,  Governor  John  H.  Trumbull  is 
known  throughout  the  country  for  his  efficiency  in  aeronautics.  He  himself  is  an 
expert  flyer  and  was  known  as  the  “Flying  Governor.”  His  activities  have  included 
his  promotion  of  transport  service,  especially  to  connect  New  England  with  the 
West.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Colonial  Air  Transport  Company  and 
of  the  system  for  carrying  the  mail.  His  ancestry  traces  back  through  Ireland  to 
the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  near  where  was  the  home  of  the  ancestors  of  Governor 
lonathan  Trumbull.  Whether  there  was  relationship  is  not  known  but  there  are 
many  things  in  common  in  the  family  traditions. 

This  Governor,  who  has  made  his  own  way  in  the  world,  was  a  son  of  Hugh 
H.  and  Mary  Ann  (Harper)  Trumbull,  who  on  coming  to  this  country  settled 
near  Windsor,  removing  to  Plainville  where  the  Governor  s  early  life  was  that  of  a 
farm  boy.  His  early  fondness  for  electrical  devices  led  him  to  find  employment 
with  the  Eddy  Electric  Company  in  Windsor.  While  a  contractor  in  Hartford,  he 
worked  out  his  theory  for  a  switch,  the  development  of  which  involved  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Plainville  concern,  today  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  America. 
The  present  brick  buildings  were  built  in  I9I2>  t°  employ  six  hundred  men,  since 
when  there  have  been  enlargements.  During  the  war  the  plant  turned  out  2,116 
switch  boards  for  the  emergency  fleet  alone.  Sales  offices  have  been  established 
in  various  countries.  His  service  in  the  National  Guard  fitted  him  to  be  captain 
of  the  company  he  organized  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  for  the  First  Regi¬ 
ment,  Connecticut  State  Guard,  which  he  drilled  thoroughly  even  though  he  had  to 
attend  personally  to  many  duties  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  in  diffeu  nl  patriotic 
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associations.  He  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1924  on  the  ticket  with  Hiram 
Bingham  of  New  Haven  for  Governor,  who  immediately  was  elected  Senator.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  to  the  chief  magistracy,  Captain  Trumbull  was  nominated  and  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor  at  the  end  of  his  first  term.  He  frequently  was  invited  to  Washington 
by  President  Coolidge  as  his  personal  guest  and  the  President’s  son  married  Gov¬ 
ernor  Trumbull’s  daughter,  Florence.  His  recreation  is  big-game  hunting  and  in 
his  rooms  in  his  residence  there  are  many  precious  trophies.  His  skill  with  the 
camera  is  hardly  less.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Camp  Fire  Club  and  of 
several  aeronautical  associations. 

Directly  west  of  Plainville  on  the  railroad  lies  the  town  and  city  of  Bristol  which, 
being  farther  from  the  mother  church  in  Farmington,  was  incorporated  as  early  as 
1785,  and  whither  Thomas  Hooker  of  Farmington  had  penetrated,  following  the 
Pequabuck,  in  1650.  While  the  Indians  were  not  hostile  they  were  secretive  and 
gave  no  intimation  of  a  soapstone  quarry  which  the  white  men  were  not  to  discover 
till  two  centuries  later,  together  with  the  evidence  that  the  Indians  had  made  much 
use  of  it  for  household  purposes.  Nor  did  they  mention  the  beautiful  lakelet  in 
what  formally  became  Southington  till  a  nearby  Bristol  man,  Gad  Norton,  had  the 
boundary  changed  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  he  and  his  associates 
desiring  to  make  a  sylvan  resort  of  it.  The  first  official  name  was  New  Cambridge, 
with  its  Chippin’s  Hill  to  the  northwest,  Federal  Hill  in  the  center  and  Fall  Mountain 
to  the  south.  Forestville  is  on  the  Pequabuck  east  of  Bristol. 

Bristol’s  distinction  from  its  neighbors,  it  perhaps  might  be  said,  was  to  be 
in  the  number  of  Episcopalians  and  the  existence  of  “the  tories’  den,”  a  rendezvous 
on  Chippin’s  Hill.  A  Waterbury  youth  named  James  Nichols  was  the  rector.  He 
himself,  after  having  returned  from  being  ordained  in  England,  was  unsparing 
in  his  criticism  of  the  patriots  but  escaped  with  the  indignity  of  being  tarred  and 
feathered  while  his  friend,  Moses  Dunbar,  as  has  been  related,  was  tried  and 
executed  for  enlisting  men  in  the  British  service  on  Long  Island.  The  rector  returned 
after  the  war  and  reorganized  his  parish. 

Aaron  Gaylord  and  his  family  were  in  Wyoming  at  the  time  of  the  massacre. 
He  was  killed  while  in  provisional  command  of  the  fort.  His  wife  and  three  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  white  associates,  experienced  terrible  sufferings  in  finding  their  way 
through  forests  infested  by  Indians  to  her  home  on  Fall  Mountain.  The  local  branch 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  perpetuates  her  name.  Another  Wyo¬ 
ming  victim  was  Elias  Roberts,  father  of  the  clockmaker  Gideon,  also  of  Fall  Moun¬ 
tain. 

When  the  General  Court  gave  the  section  the  name  Bristol,  dissensions  caused 
a  division  and  the  “West  Britain”  section  was  separated,  with  the  name  Burlington. 
The  discovery  of  iron  ore  on  Chippin’s  Hill  was  cheering  but  disappointing  when  it 
was  found  that  the  product  was  too  brittle.  However,  the  works  that  had  been 
built  were  utilized  with  ore  brought  over  the  hills  from  far-away  Salisbury,  thereby 
establishing  the  plant  which  in  1879,  when  John  H.  Sessions  bought  it,  was  to 
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become  the  great  Sessions  Foundry.  Beginning  with  Gideon  Roberts  in  1790. 
clock-making  became  the  chief  industry,  next  to  cultivation  of  the  not  too  fertile 
soil.  Roberts  and  his  sons  peddled  their  wares  on  horseback,  often  going  far  south. 
In  1812  Joseph  Ives  began  utilizing  metal  in  clock  construction,  Chauncey  Boardman 
and  the  firm  of  Dunbar  and  Merriam  soon  following  suit.  Some  half  a  dozen  others 
were  enjoying  similar  profit.  Elias  Ingraham,  founder  of  the  Ingraham  Company, 
learned  the  trade  at  George  Mitchell’s.  By  1836,  100,000  brass  clocks  a  year  were 
being  made  here  and  in  Forestville. 

Experience  in  trying  to  find  a  market  in  England  had  shown  that  the  wooden 
works  shrank  on  the  ocean  voyage.  Chauncey  Jerome  overcame  this  by  using  brass 
and  making  a  one-day  clock  which  proved  less  expensive.  The  Jeromes,  with  Elisha 
Manross,  E.  C.  Brewster  and  J.  A.  Wells,  with  Epaphroditus  Peck  and  Chauncey 
Jerome,  Jr.,  for  agents,  sent  the  first  shipment  of  the  new  model.  A  snag  was 
sti  uck  when  the  English  custom  house,  suspicious  of  the  low  price,  added  ten  per 
cent,  and,  on  demurrer,  seized  the  whole  lot  and  gave  the  regular  receipt  in  such 
cases  provided  for.  Not  at  all  nonplussed,  the  agents  wrote  home  for  another 
consignment,  which  met  with  the  same  treatment.  But  clocks  continued  to  come 
rapidly  till  the  English  yielded,  unwilling  to  be  responsible  even  at  the  low  price, 
seventy-five  cents  each  at  wholesale.  Samuel  Terry’s  large  factory  was  burned  in 
1845  and  was  rebuilt  by  Jerome  in  New  Haven,  to  become  the  parent  of  the  great 
New  Haven  Clock  Company  of  later  years. 

In  this  small  area  was  illustrated — nowhere  in  the  country  better — that  genius 
which,  rising  superior  to  all  discouragement,  gave  America  her  lead  in  the  world 
of  manufacture.  As  evidence:  A  group  led  by  J.  C.  Brown  in  1835  established  in 
Forestville  the  largest  clock  factory  of  all — and  in  1853  lost  practically  everything 
by  fire.  Three  ambitious  accessory  concerns  shared  in  the  suffering.  Elisha  N. 
Welch,  born  in  Chatham  in  1809,  was  the  chief  creditor.  With  Israel  Holmes  of 
Waterbury  assisting,  he  had  promoted  the  Bristol  Brass  and  Clock  Company,  two 
adjuncts  of  like  nature  and  a  knit-goods  establishment.  Before  1864  his  E.  N. 
Welch  Manufacturing  Company,  including  the  former  manufactures  and  some 
added,  again  had  world  precedence  in  clock-making.  With  his  associates  he  also 
had  built  up  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  Haven,  of  which  his  brother  Her- 
manus  was  president.  On  his  death  in  1887 — the  period  of  the  Nation’s  great  free- 
trade  controversy — the  large  property  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  J.  Hart 
Welch  conducted  a  masterly  recovery  and,  at  his  death  in  1902,  William  E.  Sessions, 
president  of  the  Sessions  Foundry,  reorganized  it  as  the  Sessions  Clock  Company, 
with  wide  enlargement  in  Forestville.  Meantime  the  Bristol  Brass  and  Clock  was 
becoming  the  Bristol  Brass  Corporation  with  a  capital  of  a  million  and  a  half,  and 
there  were  to  follow  J.  H.  Sessions  and  Son  as  well  as  the  Sessions  Foundry, 
along  with  such  nationally  known  concerns  today  as  the  E.  Ingraham  Company 
(clocks  and  watches),  the  Wallace  Barnes  Company,  the  Horton  Manufacturing 
Company,  the  American  Silver  Company,  Dunbar  Brothers,  the  Veeder  Root,  and 
the  parent  establishment  of  the  New  Departure  which  had  begun  here  a  few  years 
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back  with  the  manufacture  of  bicycle  bells  and  now  to  have  large  plants  in  other 
cities  also. 

It  is  with  the  incipiency  that  analytical  history  is  most  concerned.  Others  among 
the  names  of  promoters  who  were  descendants  of  the  founders  are  Edward  L.  and 
Edward  B.  Dunbar,  John  Humphrey  Sessions  from  Burlington,  Fuller  F.  Barnes, 
John  T.  Chidsey,  and  descendants  of  J.  T.  Birge,  who  invented  an  eight-day  brass 
clock.  Albert  R.  Rockwell  of  the  New  Departure  was  brought  here  from  Florida 
by  Bristol’s  first  mayor,  John  F.  Wade,  in  1895,  when  the  New  Departure  already 
was  employing  5,000  people  and  was  providing  homes  and  clubs  for  them.  He  had 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Bristol  Brass  and,  along  with  it  later,  the  presidency 
of  the  American  Silver,  adding  the  presidency  of  the  Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation 
with  thirteen  plants  making  machine  guns,  headquarters  in  New  Haven.  He  gave 
the  land  for  Rockwell  Park  and  also  the  beautiful  Memorial  Boulevard,  the  latter 
conditioned  on  the  city’s  building  a  new  and  elaborate  high  school  thereon,  near  the 
tall  shaft  in  honor  of  the  soldier  dead  in  the  World  War.  In  1924  he  removed  to 
Farmington  and  later  to  New  Britain,  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  DeWitt  Page. 
Mrs.  Rockwell  bequeathed  large  sums  for  the  park  and  boulevard,  as  also  did  Mrs. 
Page  for  Page  Park. 

In  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  town,  incorporated  in  1785  and  as  a  city 
in  1911,  had  a  population  of  only  3,400  in  comparison  with  nearly  30,000  in  1930, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  responded  to  the  call,  fifty-four  of  whom  never  returned. 
In  Forestville  Cemetery  is  the  monument  of  Captain  Newton  S.  Manross  of  the 
T6th  Connecticut  which  was  erected  by  the  students  of  Amherst,  in  which  college 
he  had  accepted  a  professorship  when  Sumter  was  fired  on.  The  Soldiers’  Monu¬ 
ment  dedicated  in  1866  was  the  first  in  the  State  if  not  in  the  Union.  In  the  World 
War,  Company  D  of  the  First  C.  N.  G.  went  with  the  I02d  Infantry  and  had  its 
baptism  of  fire  at  Seicheprey.  Judge  William  J.  Malone  was  a  major  in  aviation. 
All  told  over  1,800  enlisted  of  whom  fifty  gave  their  lives.  A  vigorous  company 
of  the  State  Guard  was  maintained  at  home  and  stood  the  test  of  efficiency  in  sup¬ 
pressing  vandalism.  In  the  regimental  and  departmental  organization,  Clarence  A. 
Woodruff,  Ray  K.  Linsley  and  Ernest  E.  Merrill  were  majors ;  George  E.  Cockings 
and  George  F.  Thomas  were  captains. 

Love  of  books,  especially  of  local  history,  is  evidenced  by  not  only  the  researches 
of  writers  like  S.  P.  Newell,  Judge  Epaphroditus  Peck  and  Professor  Tracy  Peck 
of  Yale  but  also  by  the  beautiful  library  on  High  Street,  erected  by  subscriptions 
and  bequests  from  Mrs.  H.  G.  Norton,  of  New  York,  and  C.  S.  Treadway. 

Here  are  to  be  seen  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Williams’  wonderful  collection  of  Indian 
relics  and  likewise  the  tracing  of  the  almost  fabulous  story  of  Bristol’s  copper  mine. 
Rich  veins  were  discovered  by  G.  W.  Bartholomew  in  the  Edgewood  District  in 
1836.  President  Eliphalet  Nott  of  Union  College  held  a  third  interest  in  1848, 
when  prosperity  seemed  assured,  and  John  M.  Woolsey,  son  of  the  president  of 
Yale,  together  with  Yale’s  distinguished  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  became  a 
participant  after  the  New  York  men  had  taken  hold  and  English  experts  had 
reported.  A  company  organized  in  1855  collapsed  in  the  panic  of  1857,  what  though 
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a  profit  of  $2,000  a  month  was  being  realized.  Mr.  Woolsey  foreclosed  his  mort¬ 
gage;  operations  ceased.  Thirty  years  later  E.  J.  Hubbard  of  Pittsfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  B.  S.  Cowles  obtained  possession;  the  Bristol  Copper  and  Silver  Com¬ 
pany  was  chartered  in  Albany,  the  old  shaft  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  was  dug 
out  two  hundred  feet  deeper;  the  ore  proved  poor,  the  expenses  heavy  and  in  1893 
Colonel  Walter  Cutting  foreclosed  on  his  mortgage.  The  next  year  the  dam  at  the 
mine  gave  way  and  Forestville  was  flooded.  The  only  community  outcome  was  an 
auxiliary  water  supply  obtained  by  the  town.  In  reminiscence,  Connecticut  Yankees 
say  it  may  have  been  an  instance  of  too  much  “water”  in  the  stock  or  too  much 
“planting.” 

Of  a  somewhat  more  material  nature  was  the  building  of  a  typical  European 
castle  on  the  high  hill  in  the  western  suburbs.  It  is  near  the  old  home  of  Elisha  N. 
Welch  whose  estate  at  his  death  was  valued  at  about  $3,000,000.  The  castle  was  the 
idea  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Atkins-Makay,  who,  having  spent  much  time  in  European 
art  galleries,  came  to  desire  an  ideal  retreat  near  the  place  of  her  birth.  She  named 
the  baronial  estate  she  created  Brightwood  and  was  living  in  a  cottage  near  the  still 
uncompleted  structure  when  she  died.  Albert  F.  Rockwell,  the  manufacturer  and 
philanthropist,  acquired  it  in  1911  and  spent  about  $1,000,000  in  completing  and 
furnishing  it,  living  there  till  his  removal  to  Farmington  in  1924.  His  widow  sold 
it  to  a  syndicate  who  sought  to  cut  up  the  thirty  acres  into  building  lots. 

Church  controversy  led  to  separation  of  Burlington  from  Bristol  in  1806  and 
continued  to  the  disruption  of  the  former  and  thereby  the  preservation  of  over  20,- 
000  acres  of  nature’s  choice  varieties  for  the  delectation  of  her  lovers.  The  State 
realized  it  when  it  established  a  State  forest  here,  north  of  Whigville  and  south  of 
the  only  other  hamlet,  Burlington,  on  the  northern  boundary.  Most  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  nineteen  immigrants  were  Seventh-Day  Baptists  from  Rhode  Island.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  them  passed  along  into  New  York.  Since  a  portion  of  the  town  was 
taken  in  by  Canton  which  had  been  taken  from  Simsbury,  the  Farmington  River 
forms  most  of  the  eastern  boundary.  The  State  has  large  trout  hatcheries  here. 
Likewise  Hartland,  on  the  Massachusetts  border,  with  its  23,000  acres,  is  devoted 
almost  wholly  to  agriculture  and  the  delights  which  State  forests  can  furnish.  Both 
towns  are  fascinating  resorts  for  campers  and  the  increasing  number  of  lovers  of 
the  wild.  They  are  attractive  assets  of  the  State. 

Southington — an  abbreviation  of  South  Farmington — was  the  lower  part  of  the 
“ten-miles-further”  that  Farmington  settlers  received  the  right  to  extend.  This 
would  have  carried  those  miles  to  below  southerly  Cheshire’s  present  line  formally 
fixed  in  the  controversy  with  New  Haven  settlers  working  up  from  the  south.  South¬ 
ington  was  incorporated  in  1779,  or  almost  a  century  ahead  of  Plainville,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  confusions  in  Farmington’s  “Great  Swamp”  controversies  with 
New  Haven  claimants  as  because — of  these  settlements — Southington  was  too  far 
away  from  Farmington  to  be  a  part  of  Farmington  Church  Society  with  its  regula¬ 
tion  church  attendance  every  Sunday.  It  is  on  New  Haven’s  Quinnipiac  River  and 
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the  corresponding  trail  from  the  shore,  and  it  allowed  a  two-mile  strip  to  go  with 
Waterbury’s  concession  to  form  Wolcott.  Southington’s  Lake  Compounce,  favorite 
resort  for  a  wide  territory,  contributes  to  the  river.  Plantsville,  Milldale  and  Marion 
villages  developed  within  Southington  as  industries  were  developed.  The  first 
minister  of  this  “Farmington  Third  Society”  was  the  Rev.  Daniel  Buck.  By  1798 
there  were  nine  schoolhouses.  Fine  water  power  invited  industries,  at  first  largely 
tinware.*  Of  these  concerns,  the  corporation  of  Peck,  Stowe  and  Wilcox,  with  a 
million  and  a  half  of  capital  by  1881,  combined  the  names  and  ability  of  leaders  who 
had  made  their  way  preeminently  and  had  established  a  branch  in  Cleveland.  By 
1850  A.  Perrin  Plant  and  his  brother  Howard  had  revolutionized  the  nut-making 
industry.  The  Upson  Nut  Company  is  another  example  of  origin  of  concerns  with 
wide-spreading  branches,  while  still  others  were  developing  carriage  hardware  and 
the  like. 

Southington  was  only  one  of  the  towns  that,  theoretically,  was  to  be  “built  up”  by 
the  New  Haven  canal  enterprise.  Its  own  men  and  resources  were  ample  to  mitigate 
that  canal  debacle.  Its  Memorial  Park  and  its  public  library  are  alone  sufficient  to 
attest  to  the  spirit  that  can  know  no  defeat.  On  the  park,  the  monument,  given  by 
Peck,  Stowe  and  Wilcox,  tells  of  the  response  in  hours  of  national  crisis.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  men  in  the  Revolution,  sixteen  in  the  War  of  1812, 
three  hundred  and  twenty-two  in  the  Civil  War  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  the  World  War — and  the  great  war  Gov¬ 
ernor,  “Uncle  Marcus”  H.  Holcomb,  whose  career  is  outlined  at  the  close  of  Chapter 
CIII.  The  Governor’s  home  faced  on  this  park  in  the  present  center  of  the  town. 

Inasmuch  as  the  founders  of  Waterbury  also  came  from  Farmington,  terse  sum¬ 
mary  altogether  would  seem  to  leave  it  that  this  entire  section,  from  the  Naugatuck 
River  to  the  Connecticut,  leading  the  State  for  inventiveness  and  industrial  progress, 
is  traceable  back  directly  to  Thomas  Hooker's  group,  members  of  which  founded 
Farmington — and  Farmington  herself,  through  it  all,  continuing  the  proud  mother 
who  toils  not  neither  doth  she  spin,  just  raises  peaches,  reads  books,  teaches  and 
preserves  the  old-time  character  and  charm. 

*  Tradition  has  it  that  when  Connecticut  “Yankees”  were  peddling  tinware  in  every  Colony 
they  also  were  whittling  out  wooden  nutmegs  in  great  number  for  the  Southern  market ;  hence 
the  title  “Nutmeg  State.” 
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Litchfield  and  State  Education 

County  Saved  from  Andros  to  be  Prominent  in  Culture  and  Romance _ Made 

Bullets  from  King’s  Statue— Home  of  the  Beechers  and  Eminent  Schools, 
John  Brown  and  Mrs.  Stowe— Tragedy  Intermingled — Connecticut 
“Academies.” 


Connecticut’s  largest  county,  Litchfield,  with  its  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five 
square  miles  of  variegated  terrain,  stands  today  a  memorial  to  the  controversies, 
confusions  and — to  put  it  mildly — the  cleverness  of  the  founders  of  free  civil  gov¬ 
ernment.  Without  its  acres  the  State  would  have  been  petty,  indeed.  The  surrender 
of  the  charter,  in  effect,  by  writing  “Finis”  on  government  records,  wherever  the 
parchment  itself  might  be,  was  sufficient  in  form  for  England’s  record  books  in 
1687. 

However,  to  grasp  the  perilous  delinquency  relative  to  the  extensive  Litchfield 
County,  and  hence  to  the  Colony,  it  is  essential  to  glance  back  to  what  so  long  were 
to  be  the  muddled  conditions  of  the  1600’s. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  in  the  instance  of  the  Virginia  settlements  there 
had  been  established  in  1620  the  Council  of  New  England  to  dispense  and  direct 
holdings  in  America  from  present  Maryland  to  a  little  north  of  present  Maine, 
through  to  the  Pacific,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  director-general.  To  his  son  was 
issued  the  patent  which  was  to  make  trouble,  as  our  account  has  shown.  The  few 
adventurers,  like  “Morton  of  Merrymount,”  were  dispossessed,  in  effect;  Gorges 
lost  control  and  in  1629  the  King  signed  the  charter  for  the  Bay  Colony  of  Puritans. 
The  contentions  of  Gorges,  the  eventual  wrath  of  the  King  over  Puritan  insurgence, 
while  the  Council  pursued  its  own  mysterious  or  slothful  way,  have  been  reviewed. 

But  as  to  the  earliest  proprietorship  in  Connecticut,  under  the  Warwick  Council 
in  England,  exact  facts  were  a  matter  of  uncertainty  up  to,  if  not  embracing,  the 
issuing  of  Connecticut’s  charter  by  Charles  II.  As  obtained  by  the  younger  Win- 
throp,  that  charter  covered  all  of  Connecticut,  through  to  the  Pacific,  but,  as  events 
proved,  with  some  perhaps  unrealized  uncertainties  up  to,  if  not  including,  the 
time  of  the  issuance  of  the  charter ;  the  records  of  the  Council  of  New  England 
had  not  been  well  kept ;  they  were  times  of  greatest  commotion  in  England.  The 
matter,  touched  upon  in  course,  is  very  measurably  reviewable  at  this  juncture  in 
the  story.  The  absorption  of  the  Warwick  patent  about  the  last  act  of  Warwick  s 
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fading  council  in  those  hours  of  England’s  upheavals — has  been  told,  together  with 
the  pretensions  of  others  under  alleged  grants  of  the  Council.  The  younger  Win- 
throp  had  had  to  take  much  time  to  get  his  data  together  to  secure  his  charter  for 
Connecticut  as  we  know  now ;  there  were  dangerous  shoals  in  his  course,  no  doubt, 
reasonably  explaining,  perhaps,  why  Winthrop  could  not  gratify  New  Haven’s  wish 
for  a  separate  instrument.  The  later  pretension  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  to  the 
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territory  east  of  the  Connecticut  was  to  have  its  long  day  in  court  and  the  heirs  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  were  professing  to  have  a  grant  for  all  the  territory  west  of 
the  Housatonic,  while  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  laid  claim  to  the  whole  of  what  is  Litch¬ 
field  County  and  down  to  the  shore.  Occupancy  being  nine  points  of  the  law,  there 
seemed  to  be  security  for  everything  except  the  region  west  from  Hartford  County. 
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Once  the  charter  obtained,  worriment  should  have  ceased,  but  once  England  having 
entered  upon  a  new  regime  and,  in  1687,  having  declared  all  to  be  within  the  satrapy 
of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  it  was  quite  another  matter;  he  would  have  the  power  to 
take  unassigned  lands,  however  possible  it  might  be  to  save  that  which  had  been 
distributed;  indeed,  his  announcement  of  his  appointment  to  the  Colony  control 
contained  precisely  that  threat. 

Fortunately  the  Connecticut  government  had  not  been  sleeping.  At  once,  on 
Andros’  appointment,  it  divided  the  unassigned  land  among  the  towns,  most  of 
present  Litchfield  County  going  to  Hartford  and  Windsor,  and  the  rest  to  New 
Haven.  To  Yale  was  awarded  the  equivalent  of  three  large  townships  on  the  Housa- 
tonic — the  farms  which  were  to  be  yielding  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  President 
Stiles’  day.  In  a  few  years  the  precipitancy  of  the  Assembly’s  action  was  to  be  made 
obvious  in  the  dividing  up  of  some  of  the  over-large  towns.  Woodbury,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  established  with  wide  acreage  as  early  as  1674  by  Stratford  Church 
malcontents.  It  was  to  have  the  Probate  Court  and  later  was  to  be  given  its  choice 
of  three  counties  for  county  location.  Down  through  this  region  it  had  been  that 
the  troublesome  Indians  had  come  to  disturb  the  shore  towns,  and  stories  of  them 
were  being  revived.  That  obvious  fact  had  considerable  to  do  with  putting  out  a 
picket  post,  but  in  the  legislative  conclave,  the  approach  of  Andros  was  worse.  And, 
as  said,  it  was  most  effectively  met. 

The  sequence  of  the  more  formal  assignments  of  territory  began  with  New  Mil¬ 
ford  in  1712,  Litchfield  in  1719  on  petition  of  John  March  of  Hartford  and  John 
Buell  of  Lebanon  and  “many  others,”  acting  as  committees  in  Hartford  and  Wind¬ 
sor  for  “Bantam”  (Litchfield),  but  no  more  till  Harwinton  in  1737,  Kent  in  1739, 
Cornwall,  Torrington  and  New  Hartford  in  1740,  Salisbury  in  1741;  then,  after  a 
pause,  Hartland  (later  attached  to  Hartford  County)  in  1761,  Winchester  in  1771, 
Washington,  Colebrook  and  Barkhamsted  in  1779 — Washington  being  taken  from 
Woodbury — and  Watertown  (from  Waterbury)  in  1780;  Warren  from  Kent,  1786; 
Bethlehem,  1787;  Plymouth  from  Watertown,  1795;  Roxbury  from  Woodbury, 
1796,  and,  for  New  Haven  County,  Southbury  out  of  Woodbury  in  1787. 

But  in  1725,  after  the  region  had  been  made  safe  against  Andros’  greed,  the 
original  Indian  problem  had  assumed  a  newly  discouraging  aspect.  With  assertion 
that  “all  lands  in  this  government  are  holden  under  order  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  as  the  lord  of  the  fee,”  the  Colonial  government  had  forbidden  purchase 
from  the  Indians  by  individuals  in  1717,  and  five  years  later  orders  had  been  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  adventurers  who  had  violated  the  mandate,  they  to  be  heavily  fined. 
By  April,  1725,  the  alarm  over  Canadian  Indians  had  so  developed  that  all  towns 
as  far  east  as  Tolland  were  directed  to  arm  and  be  ready  for  call,  while  Captain 
John  Hall  of  Wallingford  and  Major  John  Burr  of  Fairfield  were  ordered  to  take 
contingents  from  their  vicinities  for  duty  at  New  Milford  and  Litchfield.  A  mounted 
patrol  was  maintained  for  some  time. 

Litchfield  County  enterprise  did  not  waver  then  nor  yet  when  the  “Westmore¬ 
land  County,”  with  Fort  Stanwix  in  far-away  Wyoming  region,  was  annexed  by  the 
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county  in  1775;  release  of  those  settlers  seized  by  Pennsylvania  was  demanded  and 
trespassers  warned,  the  sequel  of  which  we  have  had.  Men  of  strength  then  nur¬ 
tured  have  carried  on  and  scenic  beauty  has  been  recognized  today  by  the  State 
officially  with  its  numerous  parks  and  forests — like  the  country’s  best  example  of  the 
primeval  pines  in  the  grove  on  the  Calhoun  estate  in  Cornwall.  The  expression 
“Mountain  County”  is  hardly  sufficient.  The  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  are 
continued  southward  but  with  less  defiant  heights,  better  adapted  for  scenic  land¬ 
scaping.  From  Twin  Lakes  and  Mount  Riga  in  Salisbury,  Highland  Lake  in  Win¬ 
chester,  Nepaug,  Waramaug,  the  Spectacles,  Quassapaug,  on  down  to  Fairfield 
County’s  line,  it  is  a  series  of  Swiss-like  bodies  of  water  brought  and  carried  by 
winding  streams,  tributaries  to  the  Housatonic,  the  Shepaug,  the  Farmington  and 
the  Naugatuck.  Of  lakes  and  ponds  there  are  above  one  hundred  and  ten.  The 
highest  hills  are  over  2,300  feet  but  all  of  them  are  ascended  by  good  roads,  often 
to  choice  places  of  residence.  The  State  Park  and  Forest  Association  is  further 
developing  trails  for  hiker  and  sightseer.  Of  trout  streams  there  are  six  hundred 
miles,  ten  per  cent,  leased  by  the  State  for  public  use. 

At  intervals  there  are  wonderful  developments  of  power  for  manufacturing  and 
for  electricity.  In  Kent  is  the  Indian  Reservation,  in  Salisbury  the  historic  iron 
works  and  forges  which  have  had  part  in  this  story.  Close  by  are  the  great  markets 
for  New  York  State,  aside  from  those  for  Connecticut.  These  markets  and  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  helped  develop  the  railroads  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  east  to  west 
through  the  northern  and  central  sections  and  north  and  south  from  Norwalk  and 
Bridgeport  as  well  as  the  branches  from  the  Naugatuck  Valley.  They  yield  in  large 
measure  today  to  the  elaborate  State  roads  with  their  buses,  trucks,  private  cars 
and  trailers  as  the  post  boys  yielded  to  the  jolting  stage  coach,  but  the  story  of  the 
building  of  the  Shepaug,  the  Housatonic  and  the  Naugatuck — the  Litchfield,  Water- 
town  and  other  branches  is  history  in  and  by  itself. 

In  Kent,  on  the  Housatonic,  south  of  the  appropriately  named  Sharon — one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  towns — is  a  self-help  preparatory  school,  established  in  1906 
by  Father  F.  H.  Sill.  Its  crew  has  made  a  name  for  itself  in  England’s  Henley 
regattas  and  in  July,  1938,  it  won  the  much  prized  Royal  Thames  Challenge  Cup, 
defeating  the  London  Rowing  Club  by  a  length  in  the  finals. 

And  it  is  not  so  much  this  which  has  contributed  to  the  making  of  the  State  as  it 
is  the  typical  and  appreciative  people  and  their  institutions  of  genius  and  of  culture. 
Beginning  with  humble  but  beautiful  Colebrook  on  the  Massachusetts  border,  it  was 
there  that  first  was  demonstrated  the  truth  of  what  Emerson  worked  into  his  essay, 
relative  to  the  drawing  power  of  the  best  mouse-trap  maker.  Overabundance  of  oak 
and  pine  was  discouragement  to  the  earliest  comers  but  out  of  them  Lambert  Hitch¬ 
cock,  hailing  from  Cheshire  and  removing  to  Barkhamsted,  fashioned  chairs  which 
were  in  demand  as  far  away  as  the  Carolinas  and  today  bring  prices  fabulous. 
They  were  the  forerunners  of  the  celebrated  paneled  “Connecticut  chests,”  prac¬ 
tically  eternal  in  their  endurance  and  value.  Massachusetts  pioneers  first  availed 
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themselves  of  the  water  power  near  Highland  Lake,  the  present  Winsted  of  Win¬ 
chester  town,  in  1733.  Knit  goods,  cutlery,  the  wonderful  William  F.  Gilbert  clocks 
and  public  spirit  made  of  Winsted  a  city  in  1917-  A  promoter  of  the  exceptional 
facilities,  Lorrin  A.  Cooke,  was  Governor  in  1897-99. 

In  Norfolk,  lying  next  westerly,  foothills  and  valleys  invited  agriculture,  up 
the  very  slopes  of  Haystack  Mountain — and  palatial  residence.  Summer  families 
developed  permanent  estates.  Joseph  Battell,  with  mercantile  business  elaborated  in 
New  York,  a  Milford  man  by  birth  in  1774,  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  memorials 
of  today  around  the  green  and  in  the  camps  by  the  lakesides.  Particularly  the 
“Music  Shed,”  erected  by  his  daughter  on  the  grounds  of  the  eminent  scholar  of 
music  whom  she  married — -Carl  Stoeckel  of  New  Haven — would  gratify  him  because 
it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  county  and  its  choral  union.  There  concerts  are 
given  by  eminent  artists  of  Europe  and  America  and  by  the  association,  for  the 
benefit  of  2,000  invited  guests.  Robbins  Battell  built  the  road  to  the  top  of  Hay¬ 
stack  where  today  looms  the  tower,  in  a  State  park  given  by  his  daughter,  Ellen 
Battell  Stoeckel,  in  memory  of  him  and  of  Carl  Stoeckel.  The  Battell  stone  chapel 
next  to  the  church  is  also  a  memorial,  and  on  the  green  is  a  memorial  fountain, 
given  by  Mary  Eldridge,  in  honor  of  Joseph  Battell.  Isabella  Eldridge  gave  the 
library  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Bridgman,  the  town  hall.  The  name  Battell  also  is 
closely  associated  with  the  best  in  music  in  New  Haven,  as  witness  the  Battell  chapel 
and  chimes  at  Yale. 

Among  others  of  prominence  in  public  affairs  is  the  Hon.  Frederic  C.  Wal¬ 
cott,  Yale  ’91,  lately  United  States  Senator  and  now  welfare  commissioner,  who 
was  associated  with  Hoover  in  welfare  work  in  Belgium  in  the  World  War  and, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Von  Bissen,  was  of  material  service  to  humanity  along  the 
German  line  on  the  Russian  front.  Robbins  Battell  Stoeckel  who  built  up  the  motor 
traffic  department  of  the  State,  was  in  advisory  capacity  for  certain  of  the  capital 
cities  of  Europe  and  now  is  head  of  the  department  devoted  to  that  subject  at  Yale. 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  member  of  a  family  of  leaders  in  the  science  of  medicine, 
was  a  native  and  devotee  of  the  town,  counting  among  his  friends  Dr.  Fredeiic  S. 
Dennis  of  New  York,  who  had  one  of  the  most  sightly  homes,  bequeathed  as  a  State 
park.  Here  lies  also  the  beautiful  estate  of  the  late  Michael  Idvorsky  Pupin,  Ser¬ 
bian  physicist  and  inventor,  of  great  benefit  to  electrical  engineering  and  multiplex 
telegraphy,  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
recipient  of  the  Washington  medal. 

In  Canaan,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  pleasing  of  the  old  estates  is  the  residence 
of  Samuel  A.  Eddy,  long-time  legislator  and  speaker  of  the  House.  His  home  con¬ 
tains  a  wealth  of  reminders  of  the  old  days  and  also  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  part 
played  by  Litchfield  County  men.  The  station  here  is  at  the  picturesque  spot  where 
the  old  Connecticut  Western  crossed  the  Housatonic  Railroad  which  ran  north  and 
south.  Trains  were  crowded  in  the  days  before  electric  and  gasolene  vehicles— 
and  good  roads.  Canaan  was  the  home  of  Captain  Gershom  Hewitt  and  of  lion 
Master  Forbes  of  Simsbury  who  established  forges  at  Lakeville  and  other  places;  of 
Chauncey  Jerome,  early  clockmaker,  and  of  Governor  Alexander  H.  Holley,  elected 
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in  1803.  The  celebrated  Allyndale  quarries  which  furnished  the  marble  for  the 
State  Capitol  were  located  in  North  Canaan.  Major  Samuel  A.  Bennett,  an  officer 
in  the  cavalry  that  rode  with  Sherman  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  was  a  resident  of 
Canaan.  The  diary  he  kept  is  very  illumining.  Salisbury  occupies  the  State’s  north¬ 
west  corner  where  are  the  eminent  Hotchkiss  School  and  the  more  local  Salisbury 
School  and  the  beautiful  Twin  Lakes  among  the  mountains,  of  which  Bear  is  the 
highest  in  the  State. 

Southerly  at  Lakeville  are  the  iron  mines  and  smelting  works  of  Colonial 
renown  and  cutlery  today  is  made.  On  Music  Mountain  at  Falls  Village  are  the 
grounds  and  buildings  of  the  Gordon  Music  Association.  Around  Lime  Rock’s  old 
car-wheel  foundry,  where  fortunes  were  acquired,  after  Milo  Barnum  in  1820  built 
his  furnace  there,  for  the  best  steel,  is  an  artist’s  colony,  in  one  of  the  buildings  of 


MAIN  STREET.  TORRINGTON 


which  Dard  Hunter  made  hand-laid  etching-paper  by  ancient  process,  largely  for 
European  commerce,  with  a  large  State  forest  and  park  and  beautiful  village  almost 
on  the  State  line,  the  birthplace  of  Governor  John  Cotton  Smith. 

Across  the  Housatonic,  by  the  only  still-remaining  covered  bridge  in  the  State, 
one  enters  Cornwall,  long  a  retreat  for  President  Woolsey  and  other  Yale  leaders. 
The  marvelous  Calhoun  pines  of  ancient  date  alone  draw  thousands  each  year. 
Given  by  the  Calhoun  family,  they  now  are  a  State  reservation,  one  of  the  most 
awe-inspiring  in  New  England.  Cream  Hill  Agricultural  School  was  the  first  in 
the  land,  established  in  1817.  The  town  early  had  a  mission  school  for  teaching 
South  Sea  islanders,  attended  by  Chinese  and  Hawaiians.  Of  the  series  of  schools 
since,  there  now  stands  Rumsey  for  young  boys.  T.  S.  Gold  was  eminent  in 
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agricultural  acKancement  throughout  the  State,  and  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Cornwall  School.  The  Town  Hall  and  the  Calhoun  Library  are  the  gifts  of  John 
E.  Calhoun.  In  describing  Connecticut’s  terrain,  mention  was  made  of  the  statue 
of  Major-General  John  Sedgwick,  at  a  little  cross-woods  village  to  the  eastward. 
He  was  commander  of  the  6th  Corps  in  the  Rebellion  after  active  service  in  the 
Mexican  War  following  his  graduation  at  West  Point.  Saviour  of  the  army  at 
Fair  Oaks,  twice  wounded  at  Antietam  and  twice  refusing  to  accept  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  fell  at  Fredericksburg,  and  in  the  niches  at  the 
State  Capitol  his  statue  is  one  of  the  few  of  the  heroes  of  that  period.  Goshen, 
with  its  dairy  farms  and  golf  links,  spreads  to  the  eastward.  Among  its  native-born 
was  Asaph  Hall,  discoverer  of  the  moons  of  Mars. 

Busy  Torrington  adjoining,  formerly  Wolcottville,  contrasts  in  strong  New  Eng¬ 
land  manner  with  Goshen’s  high  hills  and  State  reservations  where  nature’s  own 
gardening  is  so  impressive,  for  overnight  it  became  a  preeminently  manufacturing 
community  and  has  been  a  city  since  1923,  with  a  population  of  upwards  of  30,000. 
It  originally  was  a  pine  swamp.  In  1813,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr.,  of  Litchfield,  built  a 
woolen  mill  on  the  Naugatuck,  and  the  old  town  of  Orleans  took  his  name,  to  be 
changed  to  the  present  name  after  Israel  Coe  (whose  name  is  preserved  by  the 
Central  Park)  started  making  the  first  copper  kettles  in  this  country  by  machine. 
Lyman  W.  Coe  developed  this  into  a  branch  of  the  great  American  Brass  Com¬ 
pany.  Uri  T.  Hungerford,  after  whose  mother  the  Catherine  Hungerford  Hos¬ 
pital  was  named,  became  wealthy  in  the  brass  business  in  New  York.  Charles  F. 
Brooker  was  the  organizer  of  the  American  Brass  Company  of  the  United  States. 
In  memory  of  his  mother  stands  a  large  boulder  near  her  home.  The  development 
of  the  brass  industry  is  left  for  the  story  of  New  Haven  County  industries.  The 
Torrington  Company,  built  up  by  John  Alvord,  is  one  of  the  largest  needle  factories 
of  the  country  with  branches  abroad,  and  also  manufacturing  other  articles  in  its 
various  buildings.  Gail  Borden  established  the  first  of  his  condensed-milk  plants 
here.  This  was  the  birthplace  of  John  Brown  of  Ossawatomie  and  also  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  Mills,  father  of  foreign  missions. 

Barkhamsted,  with  its  People’s  Forest  and  its  Legion  Forest,  its  few  old  homes 
where  the  original  owners  made  everything  individually  from  bootjacks  to  clocks,  is 
to  give  much  of  its  territory  for  one  of  the  largest  reservoirs  in  the  State  as  a 
supplement  to  the  supply  of  the  metropolitan  water  board  of  Hartford  and  adjacent 
towns.  At  Riverton  and  New  Hartford  there  is  a  little  reminiscence  of  the  old 
days  of  the  “Greenwoods”  concern,  established  by  John  Cotton  Smith,  and  other 
manufacturing.  In  the  latter  village,  Elias  Howe  was  employed  in  the  cotton  fac¬ 
tory  when  he  was  working  out  his  plan  for  his  famous  sewing  machine ,  the  old  shop 
is  still  standing.  Satan’s  Kingdom  is  a  wild  gorge  through  which  runs  a  branch 
of  the  Farmington  and  the  tracks  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Railroad,  where  a 
railroad  disaster  cost  many  lives  of  people  who  had  been  attending  a  Moody  and 
Sankey  religious  revival  in  Hartford.  The  great  Nepaug  Reservoir  of  the  Hartford 
water  supply  is  not  far  from  this  point.  Harwinton  on  the  south,  biithplace  of 
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Collis  P.  Huntington,  railroad  builder,  lies  between  New  Hartford  and  Plymouth. 
In  Harwinton  are  the  chapel  in  memory  of  Huntington’s  mother  and  the  library  in 
memory  of  Publisher  Theodore  A.  Hungerford  of  New  York,  who  was  born  here. 
The  two  towns  as  Plymouth  and  including  Terry ville,  were  taken  from  Watertown 
in  1795. 

Thomaston  has  been  known  as  the  clock  town  since  Seth  Thomas  founded  the 
company  which  bears  his  name.  The  Plume  and  Atwood  Company  is  allied  with 
that  of  the  same  name  in  Waterbury.  It  is  one  of  the  State’s  largest  concerns. 

Watertown,  taken  from  Waterbury  in  1780,  keeps  its  homes  and  agriculture  and 
its  factories  well  apart.  The  Heminway  and  Bartlett  Silk  Company  is  the  present 


TAFT  SCHOOL.  WATERTOWN 

name  of  the  large  concern  of  the  Heminway  family  for  many  years.  The  town’s 
name  throughout  the  country  has  become  known  by  the  Taft  School,  established  at 
Pelham  Manor,  New  York,  by  Horace  D.  Taft,  Yale  '83,  and  removed  in  1893 
to  the  site  of  the  old  Warren  Hotel  where  it  now  occupies  extensive  buildings  and 
grounds  only  a  step  from  the  green.  Mr.  Taft’s  brother,  President  Taft,  was  a 
frequent  visitor,  greatly  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  institution  which  Mr. 
Taft,  on  retirement,  has  given  over  to  a  board  of  trustees  to  perpetuate.  He  resides 
nearby  and  is  following  his  bent  in  heading  a  cause  for  improvement  of  political 
conditions  by  the  Merit  System.  Paul  Cruikshank  is  the  headmaster. 
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Bethlehem,  on  the  high  ground  to  the  west,  rejoices  not  only  in  its  wholesome 
atmosphere  but  in  its  having  been  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy  who, 
in  1638,  established  there  the  first  theological  seminary  in  America — continued  till 
1788. 

At  beautiful  high-topped  Middlebury,  with  its  picturesque  Quassapaug  Lake, 
is  located  the  Westover  School  for  Girls,  founded  in  1909  and  presided  over  by 
Mary  Robbins  Hillard,  the  founder,  who  had  been  a  teacher  at  Miss  Porter’s  School 
in  Farmington  and  principal  of  St.  Margaret’s  School  in  Waterbury. 

Woodbury  preserves  its  ancient  dignity  with  its  Glebe  House  where,  as  pre¬ 
viously  described,  the  first  Episcopal  bishop,  Samuel  Seabury,  was  elected ;  its  Curtis 
house,  or  inn,  established  in  1754  and  the  oldest  inn  in  continuous  service  in  the 
State;  its  exceptionally  broad  street  and  green  with  Soldiers  Monument  and  its 
Oranaug  Park  and  Tower  atop  the  high  cliff.  In  tracing  the  type  of  the  settlers 
of  Connecticut,  the  instance  may  be  taken  of  the  Bull  family.  Captain  Thomas 
(1606-84)  (who  came  to  Hartford  with  the  Hooker  party  and  of  whom  Sir 
Edmund  Andros)  what  time  Bull  and  his  soldiers  interfered  with  Andros’  gaining 
a  lodgment  at  Saybrook  said  that  his  “horns  should  be  tipped  with  silver" — had  ?. 
son  Thomas  who  was  among  the  founders  of  Farmington.  His  son  Samuel  removed 
to  Woodbury.  His  nephew  Thomas  (1729-1804),  whom  he  adopted,  was  a  cav¬ 
alry  officer  in  the  Revolution.  His  first  wife  was  of  the  Hinman  family;  his  sec¬ 
ond  wife  was  of  the  Mitchell  family,  which  family,  after  the  severe  experiences 
of  the  Wethersfield  ancestor  that  have  been  told  in  earlier  pages,  was  to  settle  in 
Southbury,  and  the  Hon.  Chauncey  Mitchell  Depew  of  New  York  was  to  be  a 
descendant,  along  with  others  of  hardly  less  eminence.  The  Woodbury  homestead, 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  Colonial  architecture  and  enormous  fireplace,  is  main¬ 
tained  by  the  widow  of  Dr.  Thomas  Mitchell  Bull,  who  died  in  1938-  Their  son, 
David  M.  Bull,  is  a  physician  in  New  York. 

John  Sherman  who  was  among  the  Woodbury  pioneers  was  of  the  same  early 
ancestry  as  were  Roger  Sherman  of  New  Haven  (signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence)  and  General  William  T.  and  Senator  John  Sherman  who  came  to 
see  the  Sherman  graves  in  the  cemetery  in  the  center  of  the  village,  the  Glebe  House 
on  one  side  and  the  Episcopal  Church  on  the  other.  And  here  rest  also  the  remains 
of  William  Cothren,  born  in  1819,  lawyer  and  researchist  who  compiled  a  very 
notable  history  of  the  town,  with  full  genealogical  data. 

In  Roxbury,  of  the  original  Litchfield  County  group,  is  a  monument  to  Colonel 
Seth  Warner,  associated  with  Ethan  Allen  and  Remember  Baker  of  the  Ticonderoga 
expedition,  this  being  Warner’s  birthplace — near  that  of  Allen  just  across  the  Pom- 
peraug,  in  Southbury  of  New  Haven  County  which  at  that  time  was  of  Litchfield 
domain. 

In  Southbury,  along  the  Pomperaug,  whose  beginnings  have  been  noted  and 
which,  on  the  division  became  a  part  of  New  Haven  County,  are  the  well  preserved 
homes  of  Francis  and  David  Stiles  and  of  the  Mitchells  and  Hinmans  of  the 
first  settlers,  previously  mentioned,  the  1787  brick  house  of  Squire  Benjamin  Stiles, 
with  its  French  measurements  and  masonry,  now  the  propert}  of  Mrs.  Philip  G. 
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Bartlett  of  New  York;  the  brick  house  of  Sherman  Hinman,  1777,  occupied  by 
Samuel  G.  Goodrich  (“Peter  Parley”),  writer  and  Minister  to  France,  also  over¬ 
looking  the  “king’s  land”  green,  in  the  cemetery  near  which  his  body  rests ;  the 
architecturally  renowned  C.  M.  Mitchell  house  with  its  pillared  front — now  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Woodward  and  her  son-in-law,  Alexander  J.  Thom¬ 
son,  Waterbury  bank;  also  the  homes  of  other  Hinmans,  of  which  family  Colonel 
Benjamin  Hinman,  commandant  at  Ticonderoga  after  the  capture,  was  a  member; 
together  with  the  Bullet  Hill  brick  schoolhouse,  the  oldest  in  New  England  still  in 
use.  Roxbury’s  Mine  Hill,  for  some  years  owned  by  David  Stiles,  was  worked 
for  granite  and  copper  pyrites  for  several  generations. 

The  Hinman  family  was  connected  with  that  of  the  Stiles  when  Sergeant  Edward, 
who  had  located  at  Stamford,  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Francis  Stiles  of  Salton- 
stall’s  party  who  was  to  establish  the  great  park  for  the  lords  and  gentlemen,  as  has 
been  told  in  the  beginning  of  this  story  of  the  State,  but  was  crowded  out  by  the 
Ludlow  party  at  Windsor  and  finally  went  thence  along  the  shores  to  Stratford.  In 
the  homeland  Sergeant  Edward  had  been  one  of  King  Charles’  bodyguard.  Hin¬ 
man  and  Stiles  were  the  chief  purchasers  of  the  Southbury  region  in  a  way  that 
has  been  told.  Some  of  his  children  went  there  to  settle,  as  did  Stiles’s.  They  and 
Mitchell  (as  previously  told)  settled  at  White  Oak  which  was  then  the  south  part 
of  what  originally  had  been  Woodbury.  The  small  house  Mitchell  built  still  exists 
as  an  ell  (with  passageway  between)  of  the  house  built  by  Abel  Stiles  about  1740. 
Benjamin  Stiles  had  built  where  he  had  established  a  sawmill  on  present  Stiles 
Brook,  a  little  north  of  this,  in  1749,  now  occupied  by  Clarence  G.  Stiles.  This  and 
the  house  across  the  brook,  now  the  property  of  Raymond  F.  Stiles,  were  all  three 
designed  by  Lucinda,  a  sister  of  the  Stiles  men,  and  are  among  the  oldest  houses  in 
the  State.  Abel’s  house  is  the  property  of  Bertha  Stiles  Burpee  of  Hartford. 

The  Hinmans  mostly  located  farther  south  near  what  was  called  Bullet  Hill  or 
where  the  post  office,  churches  and  the  oldest  of  schoolhouses  stand.  Historian 
Cothren  found  that  there  were  “more  commissioned  officers  of  that  name  than 
any  other,  there  being  in  all  thirteen” — including  Colonel  Benjamin  and  Captain 
Ephraim,  over  the  Roxbury  border,  later  general  in  the  militia;  was  ancestor  of 
Royal.  One  commanded  a  vessel  out  of  New  London;  there  were  two  Superior 
Court  judges,  a  Supreme  Court  judge  and  a  State  Senator.  Some  of  the  officers 
were  from  other  states.  Royal  R.  Hinman,  Yale,  1804,  was  Secretary  of  State  and 
eminent  as  an  antiquarian  and  a  writer  of  historical  works.  The  Hinmans  retain 
today  much  of  their  original  land  holdings  and  also  interests  in  New  York  dock 
property.  Miss  Jennie  Hinman  is  a  State  leader  in  patriotic  organizations  and,  as 
will  appear  farther  on,  has  an  antipathy  toward  apparent  foreign  intrusions  by 
Nazism. 

Southbury’s  town  hall  is  in  the  village  of  South  Britain,  where  the  State  is 
erecting  buildings  for  the  care  of  mental  defectives.  The  Rev.  Dr.  George  E. 
Pierce,  Yale,  1816,  coming  from  that  section,  was  for  many  years  president  of 
Western  Reserve  College  in  Ohio. 
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Bridgewater  lies  to  the  west,  toward  New  Milford  where  tobacco-growing  is 
a  specialty  but  also  where  there  is  manufacture  of  furniture,  apparel  and  metal 
goods.  In  Kent,  to  the  north,  is  a  boys’  school  of  exceptional  nature  for  Connect¬ 
icut,  established  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  H.  Sill  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross  and 
known  as  Father  Sill’s  School,  favorably  located  for  study  and  for  physical  devel¬ 
opment  ;  its  crews  have  won  high  honor  in  England.  Birdseye  G.  Northrop,  origina¬ 
tor  of  Arbor  Day,  was  a  native  of  the  town.  In  the  neighboring  town  of  Washington 
is  the  school  known  for  many  years  as  the  “Gunnery,”  in  honor  of  its  founder,  F. 


JUDGE  REEVE’S  RESTORED  LAW  SCHOOL  BUILDING.  LITCHFIELD 


w.  Gunn.  Also  the  Rumford  School,  of  later  years,  and  the  Wykham  Rise,  for 
girls,  are  Washington  institutions,  among  the  beautified  residences  and  not  far  from 
Lake  Waramaug.  Washington  is  the  birthplace  of  President  Jeremiah  Day  of  Yale, 
of  Senator  O.  H.  Platt,  and  of  Professor  Elisha  Mitchell,  the  scientist,  for  whom 
Mount  Mitchell  in  South  Carolina  is  named,  and  of  Gideon  H.  Hollister,  scientist 

and  historian. 

The  center  of  all  this  sturdy  genius  with  its  variations  became  Litchfield,  a  true 
New  England  shrine  and  of  unsurpassed  loveliness.  A  party  of  fifty  men,  in(-u 
mg  more  than  half  from  Hartford  and  adjacent  towns,  twelve  from  far-away  Leb- 
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anon  and  six  from  Stratford,  John  Marsh  of  Hartford  the  leader,  assembled  there 
in  defiance  of  Indians  and  were  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1719.  Most  of  the 
Colony-shared  history  since  then  has  been  recorded  in  these  pages  but  it  is  essential 
to  itemize  some  of  the  more  outstanding  features.  The  cost  of  the  land  did  not 
exceed  one  penny  three  farthings  an  acre.  The  formal  patent  was  signed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Saltonstall  in  1724.  Marsh’s  family  intermarried  with  that  of  John  Buell 
of  Lebanon.  At  a  reunion  of  the  families  at  Bantam  Lake  (the  largest  natural 
body  in  the  State)  in  1846,  six  hundred  members  of  these  families  were  in  atten¬ 
dance.  The  first  Mrs.  Buell  died  in  1768,  having  had  thirteen  children — about  an 
average  New  England  number  for  a  century  after  that, — one  hundred  and  one 
grandchildren,  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  great-grandchildren  and  twenty-two 
great-great-grandchildren.  Of  the  total  number  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  sur¬ 
vived  her.  After  the  fighting  in  the  French-Indian  wars,  Oliver  Wolcott,  of  Wind¬ 
sor  birth,  was  moderator  of  the  meeting  that  raised  the  first  troops  for  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  It  was  from  the  house  of  Judge  Tappan  Reeve,  brother-in-law,  that  Aaron 
Burr  left  as  a  private  for  that  service,  Arnold’s  Quebec  campaign. 

The  house  of  Oliver  Wolcott  is  still  standing  on  South  Street.  In  the  rear  of 
this  the  lead  statue  of  George  III  was  made  into  bullets  by  Wolcott’s  daughters. 
Wolcott’s  memorandum  of  it  says  it  was  "richly  gilded  to  resemble  gold.”  It  had 
been  erected  by  order  of  Parliament  on  New  York’s  Bowling  Green  with  ceremonial 
splendor,  in  1770,  but  in  1773  had  been  so  "bruised”  that  Parliament  adopted  a 
special  act  to  "protect  the  defacing  of  statues.”  Defacing  continued  on  this  appar¬ 
ently  ambiguous  authority  until  in  July,  1776,  the  gilded  lead  was  pulled  down  by 
the  Sons  of  Freedom.  A  flaring  engraving  of  that  scene,  framed  in  blackened  wood, 
was  found  years  later  in  a  tavern  in  Chioff,  Russia — significantly — according  to 
John  L.  Stevens,  graduate  of  the  Litchfield  Law  School  and  a  great  traveler,  who 
wrote :  "The  grouping  was  rude  and  grotesque,  the  ring  leader  being  a  long  negro 
stripped  to  his  trousers  and  straining  with  all  his  might  upon  a  rope,  one  end  of 
which  was  fastened  to  the  head  of  the  statue  and  the  other  tied  around  his  own 
waist,  his  white  teeth  and  the  whites  of  his  eyes  being  particularly  conspicuous  on  a 
heavy  background  of  black.” 

The  additional  answer  to  even  some  Connecticut  writers  who  have  considered  this 
a  patriotic  myth  is  found  in  General  Wolcott’s  papers,  after  giving  details  of  the 
bringing  of  the  statue : 


Cartridges  made  by  Mrs.  Marvin .  6,058 

By  Ruth  Marvin  .  11,592 

Laura  .  8,378 

Mary  Ann  .  10,790 

Frederick  .  936 

Airs.  Beach  .  2,002 

By  sundry  persons .  2,182 

Gave  Light  Militia  on  alarm .  50 

Regiment  of  Col.  Wigglesworth .  300 


42,288 
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To  this  his  son,  the  last  Governor  Wolcott,  adds:  “Lead  then  being  scarce  and 
dear,  the  statue  was  broken  in  pieces  and  metal  transported  to  Litchfield  as  a  place 

o  safety. .  The  ladies  of  the  village  converted  the  lead  into  cartridges,  of  which 
preceding  is  the  account — O.  W.” 

Mrs.  Marvin,  Miss  Marvin  and  Mrs.  Beach  were  of  Litchfield  families;  the 
others  named  were  two  daughters  and  the  youngest  son  of  General  Wolcott.  The 
fourteen  men  who  went  from  the  town  to  help  repulse  Tryon  on  his  raid  were  “the 
last  in  Litchfield  capable  of  bearing  arms.”  Mayor  David  Matthews  of  New  York, 
in  June,  1776,  was  sent  up  here  (to  the  scene  of  economical  desecration)  “for  safe 
custody  and  wrote  his  wife:  “Ever  since  my  arrival  here  I  have  been  at  the  house 
of  Captain  Moses  Seymour,  who,  together  with  his  wife,  have  behaved  in  the  most 
genteel  manner  and  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  make  my  time  as  agree¬ 
able  as  possible.  He  is  a  fine,  merry  fellow,  and  she  is  a  warm  protestant ;  and  if  it 
was  not  the  thought  of  home  were  continually  in  my  mind,  I  might  be  happy  with 
the  good  landloid  and  his  family.’  On  August  20,  Matthews  having  been  removed 
to  Hartford  the  day  before,  he  wrote  his  wife  that  the  cause  of  the  change  was  that 
he  was  believed  to  have  been  in  a  plot  to  kill  Washington  and  blow  up  the  magazine, 
and  therefore  his  life  was  in  danger.  “I  am  shunned  here  as  much  as  Lucifer  would 
be.  Two  days  later  he  was  returned  to  Litchfield,  Captain  Seymour  to  permit  him 
to  get  the  air  and  attend  church.  Not  having  been  told  of  the  instructions  he 
wrote  his  wife  on  the  way:  “It  is  too  much  for  mortal  man  to  bear.  I  am  now  10 
stand  fire  in  Litchfield.  May  God  spare  my  life  to  meet  my  enemy  face  to  face.” 
From  Litchfield  he  wrote:  “They  insist  I  can  blow  up  this  town.  O  that  I  could! 
I  would  soon  leave  them  to  themselves.  The  sheriff  gives  orders  that  I  shall  not 
approach  the  gaol  lest  the  doors  should  fly  open  and  the  prisoners  escape.” 

The  Captain  Seymour,  whom  Matthews  referred  to,  born  in  Hartford  in  1742, 
was  captain  of  horse  when  the  Revolution  came  and  later,  when  Captain  Elisha 
Sheldon  of  Salisbury  was  appointed  major  commanding  the  Fifth  Regiment  of 
Cavalry — to  become  the  Second  in  the  Continental  Army — Seymour  retained  his 
position  in  the  Fifth,  was  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga  and  was  local  commissary  with 
rank  of  major.  He  served  thirty-seven  years  as  town  clerk.  His  descendants  were 
conspicuous  in  New  York  and  Vermont,  as  well  as  Connecticut.  The  first  carriage 
in  the  town  was  that  of  Seymour’s  wife.  His  trunk  was  passed  down  to  the  Hon. 
Origen  S.  Seymour,  one  of  the  major’s  descendants.  A  British  officer  in  London 
received  a  letter  from  New  York,  dated  December  21,  1776,  saying  that  “honest 
Dave  Matthews,  the  mayor,  has  made  his  escape  and  arrived  here  this  day.  Litch¬ 
field  people  said  he  took  advantage  of  his  liberties  to  flee — very  much  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  concerned  in  his  detention.” 

Benjamin  Franklin’s  son,  Governor  Franklin  of  New  Jersey,  was  confined  in  the 
jail  by  direction  of  Congress.  Previously  he  had  been  under  observation  in  Wall¬ 
ingford,  Middletown  and  New  Haven,  but  Congress  had  become  suspicious.  He 
was  exchanged  and  went  to  England  in  1778,  where  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  life  as 
a  British  pensioner.  Dr.  Franklin,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  him  in  1784,  said 
nothing  had  so  much  pained  him  as  “to  find  myself  deserted  in  my  old  age  by  my 
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only  son;  and  not  only  deserted,  but  to  find  him  taking  up  arms  against  me  in  a 
cause  wherein  my  good  fame,  fortune  and  life  were  all  at  stake.”  And  in  his  will 
he  said  the  desertion  of  the  cause  and  of  him,  his  father,  accounted  for  the  paucity 
of  his  bequest. 

As  for  Litchfield  in  general,  it  became  Connecticut’s  second  Lebanon  in  war 
activities.  Commissary  General  George  Henry  Champion  kept  a  large  force  busy 
collecting  supplies  of  horses  and  cattle  to  meet  Washington’s  requisitions.  And  they 
were  met  despite  snow  and  the  ice  which  made  ferrying  across  the  Hudson  exceed¬ 
ingly  perilous.  Oliver  Wolcott,  son  of  Governor  Roger,  had  commanded  a  com¬ 
pany  in  the  French  War,  was  a  doctor  in  Goshen  when  the  county  was  organized 
in  1751  and  was  appointed  high  sheriff.  He  built  the  beautiful  Wolcott  residence 
on  South  Street.  He  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  1779  and  afterward  was 
major-general  of  militia.  He  had  held  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  ten  years 
from  1786  when  elected  Governor.  His  sister  married  the  son  of  Governor  Mat¬ 
thew  Griswold  and  was  the  mother  of  Governor  Roger  Griswold.  Her  daughter 
Mary  Ann  married  Lieutenant-Governor  Chauncey  Goodrich  of  Hartford.  Colonel 
Benjamin  Talmadge,  born  in  Brookhaven,  Long  Island,  in  1754,  Yale  ’73,  was  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  high  school  in  Wethersfield  when  the  war  came  and  he  was 
appointed  adjutant  and  then  captain  in  Sheldon’s  Dragoons,  by  order  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  to  be  major  in  1777.  His  part  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine  in  particular  won  Wash¬ 
ington’s  commendation,  he  having  thrown  in  his  squadron  at  the  critical  moment. 
He  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  capture  and  execution  of  Major  Andre.  He  had 
bought  the  North  Street  place,  next  to  Colonel  Sheldon’s,  in  1782 — still  known  by 
his  name — when  he  retired  to  private  life  as  colonel  and  was  head  of  the  branch  of 
Hartford’s  Phoenix  Bank,  as  has  been  told. 

When  Sheriff  Wessels  raised  a  regiment  in  the  county  for  the  Civil  War,  the 
record  was  to  be  in  accord  with  this. 

Of  others  whose  names  are  revered  are  Tapping  Reeve  (1744-1823),  of  Long 
Island  birth,  who  established  here  the  country’s  first  great  law  school  and  was  chief 
justice  shortly  before  his  retirement;  Chief  Justice  Origen  S.  Seymour;  Lyman 
Beecher  (1775-1863),  born  in  New  Haven,  theologian  and  beloved  Litchfield  pas¬ 
tor  who,  in  1832,  became  president  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary  in  Cincinnati;  his 
son,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (1813-87),  identified  with  the  anti-slavery  move¬ 
ment,  a  founder  of  the  Independent  in  New  York  and  editor  of  the  Christian  Union, 
publisher  of  many  volumes,  known  here  and  in  England  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
pulpit  orators;  his  sister,  Catherine  E.,  born  in  East  Hampton,  Long  Island  (1800- 
1878)  who,  in  memory  of  her  betrothed,  Professor  Fisher  of  Yale,  lost  at  sea,  devoted 
her  life  to  the  advancement  of  women’s  education;  his  other  sister,  Harriet  E. 
(1811-96),  born  in  Litchfield,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe  of  Lane  Seminary 
and  later  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary — the  woman  among  whose  writings 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  in  1851  was  translated  into  twenty  foreign  languages  and  fired 
the  world  in  behalf  of  the  slaves,  and  whose  last  days  were  spent  in  Hartford. 

Charles  B.  Andrews,  imbued  with  spirit  of  the  law  and  overcoming  physical 
handicap,  was  elected  Governor  in  1879,  soon  after  to  be  Chief  Justice  and  then 
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president  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1902.  Other  chief  justices  from 
Litchfield  were  Tappan  Reeve  in  1814  and  Origen  S.  Seymour,  appointed  in  1873. 
Andrew  Adams  held  the  office  in  1793-98  under  the  old  regime. 

The  Congressional  District  (No.  5)  today  includes  Litchfield  County  and  the 
towns  from  Southbury  around  to  Bristol,  the  chief  part  of  the  Waterbury  indus¬ 
trial  region.  Litchfield’s  representatives  have  been  John  Allen,  1797;  Benjamin 
Talmadge,  1801-17;  Uriel  Holmes,  1815-18;  Jabez  Huntington,  1829-34;  Phineas 
Miner,  1834-35;  Truman  Smith,  1839-43,  1845-49;  Origen  S.  Seymour,  1851-55; 
George  C.  Woodruff,  1861-63.  It  can  be  said  that  few  rural  towns  in  America 
have  been  so  productive  of  men  and  women  of  wide  repute. 

Litchfield  also  was  the  early  home  of  the  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell  (1802-76),  born 
in  New  Preston  (town  of  Washington),  memorialized  in  Hartford,  the  writer  of 
volumes  on  theology  and  a  civic  leader ;  of  General  Morris  Woodruff,  presidential 
elector;  of  Sarah  Pierce  who,  for  forty  years  from  1792,  conducted  her  school  for 
girls  from  all  parts  of  the  country;  of  Jonathan  P.  Brace  who  long  was  principal 
of  the  Litchfield  Female  Seminary;  of  the  Deming  family  of  distinction,  and  of 
Julius  Catlin,  Hartford  merchant,  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1858.  All  early  records 
and  history  carefully  preserved,  its  beautiful  churches  as  they  long  have  stood,  its 
green  with  Beecher  Memorial,  its  Soldiers  Monument,  its  picturesque  old  jail,  its 
appropriate  county  buildings  in  the  little  business  center,  its  high  school,  its  Phelps 
Tavern  (1787),  oldest  in  the  State;  its  broad  streets  as  they  always  have  been,  its 
residences  beautified  by  their  successive  generations  of  appreciative  owners ;  its 
Julius  Deming  Mansion  of  1793;  its  weekly  paper,  the  Enquirer,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  State— in  its  one  hundred  and  fifteenth  year  of  publication — and  with  the 
George  Junior  Republic  Institution  for  training  boys  in  civil  government,  per¬ 
petuated  in  character  through  the  efforts  of  Assistant  Headmaster  Harley  Roberts 
of  Taft  School.  Mrs.  John  L.  Buell  and  her  many  associates  have  made  the  Mary 
Floyd  Talmadge  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  one  of  the 
leaders  of  that  organization,  statewise  and  nationally. 

Bantam  Lake,  at  the  foot  of  which  lie  the  farms  of  Morris,  birthplace  of  the 
poet,  John  Pierpont,  and  under  which  Engineer  Robert  Cairns  drove  a  tunnel  to 
carry  remote  water  supply  to  Waterbury,  is  surrounded  by  fine  residences  on  the 
hills,  and  groves,  summer  resorts  and  game  sanctuary  along  the  shore.  Litchfield, 
itself  a  borough,  has  another  borough  a  short  distance  away,  named  Bantam,  for 
its  manufacturing  which  chiefly  is  of  antique  wood  products,  and  for  its  old-new 
Morris  School.  In  the  days  before  motor  vehicles,  the  little  Shepaug  Railroad  from 
Hawleyville  carried  the  many  whose  business  is  in  other  places.  Those  were  the 
days  when,  to  get  Litchfield  County  crops  and  products  to  the  outside  world  tracks 
were  laid  east  and  west  along  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  to  touch  it  in  the 
southern  part  and  to  run  north  and  south  near  its  eastern  and  western  borders, 
these  still  being  operated  to  some  extent  under  one  consolidated  ownership. 

The  United  States  Senators  from  the  county  have  been:  Uriah  Tracy,  1796- 
1807,  Litchfield;  Elijah  Boardman,  New  Milford,  1821-23;  Truman  Smith,  Litch¬ 
field,  1849-54;  William  H.  Barnum,  Salisbury,  1876-79,  and  Frederic  6.  Walcott, 
Norfolk,  1929-35. 
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If  the  founding  of  Litchfield  County  was  somewhat  promiscuous,  owing  to  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  and  the  fear  that  New  York  might  get  the 
whole  of  it  what  time  the  other  Connecticut  sections  were  concerned  over  preserva¬ 
tion  of  their  own,  it  would,  storywise,  be  consistent  that  the  county  develop  the 
adventurous  in  sundry  lines  and  places,  contrasting  in  character  but  history-making. 
Among  the  first  were  those  who  set  up  a  new  State  in  New  England  itself,  even 
while  their  fellows  were  establishing  a  Litchfield  County  branch,  duly  recognized 
by  the  Colonial  government  as  such,  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  within  the  Colony’s 
lines  of  parallel,  though  only  to  be  dispossessed  in  the  manner  previously  described 
and  many  of  them  to  move  on  into  Western  Reserve  and  the  Gore  Lands.  The 
northern  new  State  was  “New  Connecticut” ;  the  leaders  were  men  like  Ethan  Allen 
of  Southbury,*  and  his  neighbors,  Seth  Warner  and  Remember  Baker  of  Roxbury. 

The  new-State  region,  early  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  had  been 
released  to  Connecticut  during  the  Connecticut-Massachusetts  boundary-line  con¬ 
troversy.  It  also  was  claimed  as  part  of  the  later  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York  while 
to  the  settlers  it  was  “Hampshire  Grants”  according  to  the  titles  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  settlers  had  bought  after  1641,  which  was  the  date  when  Indian 
attacks  caused  the  settlers  to  join  Massachusetts.  Charles  II  in  1679  made  the 
Royal  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  with  president  and  council  elective.  Three 
years  later  the  province  had  reunited  with  Massachusetts,  but  had  resumed  its  inde¬ 
pendence  as  a  province  in  1741.  Settlers  in  the  western  section,  “Hampshire 
Grants,”  maintained  that  they  were  outside  the  New  Hampshire  province  and  for 
years  fought  in  courts  against  grants  emanating  from  New  York.  Allen  and  his 
associates,  often  appearing  defiantly  in  the  court  at  Albany,  were  known  as  the 
“Green  Mountain  Boys.”  Thrilling  experiences,  described  as  A  Historical  Tale — 
The  Green  Mountain  Boys,  in  two  volumes  (Boston,  1848,  Bazin  and  Ellsworth), 
by  Daniel  M.  Thomson,  ran  through  several  editions,  one  of  the  “best  sellers”  of 
its  time.  The  name  “New  Connecticut”  was  changed  to  Vermont  in  1777  and  n 
Litchfield  County  man  was  chosen  Governor.  In  all  nearly  fifty  Governors,  more 
than  a  score  of  Supreme  Court  justices  and  a  number  of  United  States  senators, 
have  been  of  Connecticut  origin. 

John  Brown  of  Torrington  was  another — with  knightliness  to  inspire  a  vic¬ 
torious  army’s  chant  but  with  a  knighthood  perverted.  Foiled  by  bad  eyesight  in 
his  early  purpose  for  the  ministry,  he  was  led  on  by  a  zeal  which  was  mentally 
blinding,  his  devoted  sons  with  him — on  to  defeat  slavery  in  Kansas,  on  to  Harper’s 
Ferry  in  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol.  It  was  the  spirit  he  stirred  among  Connecticut 
citizens,  as  among  others,  that  carried  him  beyond  sense  in  a  cause  a  reunited  nation 
came  to  make  unanimous. 

But  the  soul-moving  sentiment,  as  the  world  soon  was  to  know — and  to  attest 
from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — came  from  Harriet  (1811-96)  and  Henry  Ward 
(1813-87),  daughter  and  son  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher  and  his  wife,  Roxanna 

*  Allen’s  birthplace  is  sometimes  given  as  Litchfield.  His  parents  had  trekked  from  eastern 
Connecticut  and  his  birth  is  third  on  the  Litchfield  record  book  which  covered  the  whole  section 
including  present  Southbury. 
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Foote,  of  Nut  Plains,  near  Guilford.  Dr.  Beecher,  all  of  whose  children  gained 
distinction  in  education  and  the  ministry,  was  born  in  New  Haven  in  1775,  was 
graduated  at  Tale  in  i/97>  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  East  Hampton,  Long 
Island,  and  for  twenty  years  from  1832  was  president  of  the  Lane  Theological 
Seminary  near  Cincinnati.  For  many  years  the  family  home  was  in  Litchfield— 
Harriet’s  till  she  went  to  her  sister  Catherine’s  school  in  Hartford.  On  marrying 
Professor  Calvin  E.  Stowe  of  Lane  Seminary,  she  went  with  him  to  Brunswick, 
Maine,  where  she  lived  while  writing  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  for  the  National  Era  of 
Washington,  an  anti-slavery  periodical.  The  book  was  published  in  1851,  exceeded 
all  sales-records  and  was  translated  into  twenty  foreign  languages.  Her  later  days 
are  recounted  on  other  pages  herein. 

A  strangely  inharmonious  note  for  this  Litchfield  County  was  sounded  in  the 
early  1830’s,  however  well  it  was  corrected  even  before  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  was 
published,  which  was  more  than  a  decade  before  Colonel  Wessells  and  his  splendid 
regiment  responded  to  Lincoln’s  call.  As  indication  of  the  widespread  sentiment 
against  Prudence  Crandall’s  “School  for  Colored  Misses,’’  in  Canterbury,  over  in 
Windham  County,  in  1833,  one  may  recur  to  the  subject  for  local  application.  Evi¬ 
dence  has  been  given  of  the  general  attitude  toward  the  negroes,  with  their  “gov¬ 
ernors”  and  parades,  as  also  of  the  sentiment  concerning  the  “L’Amistad”  victims, 
with  their  schooling  in  Farmington  and  the  services  of  eminent  lawyers,  like  Roger 
S.  Baldwin,  in  their  trial  for  having  killed  the  Spaniards  who  had  kidnapped  them 
in  Africa  and  were  bringing  them  to  America  to  sell.  Connecticut  had  prohibited 
slavery  in  1808,  the  same  year  the  South  and  North  in  Congress  had  joined  in 
prohibiting  importation.*  That  Miss  Crandall  should  close  her  school  for  whites 
and  reopen  for  “colored  misses”  was  contrary  to  local  and  legislative  sentiment.  In 
the  heated  political  contests  just  preceding  the  war  there  were  enough  local  clashes 
in  various  towns,  for  which  congregational  debates  were  largely  responsible. 

Frederick  W.  Gunn  returned  to  Washington,  close  by  Litchfield,  on  graduating 
from  Yale  in  1837,  with  plans  for  establishing  a  day  school  for  boys.  Because  of 
his  sympathies  for  Miss  Crandall  and  her  “colored  misses”  his  name  was  execrated 
and  he  welcomed  an  opportunity  to  go  to  Pennsylvania  to  teach  with  Orville  H. 
Platt,  later  the  distinguished  United  States  Senator,  with  a  home  in  this  town.  After 
two  years  he  returned  and  established  the  famous  “Gunnery  School  for  boys. 
Among  his  pupils  were  sons  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  General  John  C.  Fremont. 
Mr.  Gunn  continued  till  1881  when  he  was  succeeded  by  John  C.  Brinsmade,  a 
leader  in  the  State.  In  the  Gunn  Memorial  Library  there  are  bronze  tablets  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gunn  and  of  Senator  Platt.  Mrs.  Gunn’s  sister  founded  Judea  Seminary 

There  are  now  two  other  preparatory  schools  in  the  same  town,  in  the  village 
of  New  Preston — Romford  for  boys  and  Wykeham  Rise  for  girls.  And  Wash¬ 
ington  was  the  early  home  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  (1802-76),  Hartford  s 
great  theologian,  who  was  born  in  nearby  Bantam. 

*  Connecticut  decreed  emancipation  in  1848,  when  there  were  only  six  slaves  left  within 
its  boundaries. 
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Sadly  and  most  incongruously,  in  the  i88o’s  in  the  town  of  Morris,  adjoining 
both  Litchfield  and  Washington  in  this  county  of  religious  and  scholastic  attain¬ 
ment — the  center  where  the  Litchfield  Law  School  had  been  established  by  Tappan 
Reeve  in  1784  as  the  first  in  America,  whence  had  gone  forth  hundreds  of  young 
lawyers,  including  five  cabinet  ministers,  two  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ten 
Governors,  sixteen  Senators,  fifty  members  of  Congress,  forty  judges  of  the  higher 
State  courts  and  eight  chief  justices  thereof  before  the  school  closed  in  1833  and 
its  books  were  taken  to  Yale — and  Morris,  further  adjoining  the  town  of  Bethele- 
hem,  to  the  southward,  where  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy,  whose  eminence  in  the 
early  denominational  controversies  has  been  mentioned,  had  his  home  and  his  theo¬ 
logical  students,  till  his  death  in  1799 — in  such  surroundings,  their  beauty  enhanced 
by  the  large  Lake  Bantam — there  was  to  be  a  tragedy  with  sequel  reminiscent  of 
old-time  frontier  spirit  but  broadcast  in  out-of-State  papers  as  a  lynching,  a  crime 
wholly  foreign  to  the  “Land  of  Steady  Habits.”  Morris  itself — taken  from  Litch¬ 
field — had  been  named  after  its  founder,  Major  James  Morris,  of  the  Revolution. 
He  established  an  academy — reestablished  in  1932 — where  the  pupils  had  included 
youths  afterwards  eminent  in  public  life  in  this  and  other  states.  The  character 
of  the  town  with  its  500  inhabitants,  doubled  in  summertime,  is  the  same  todav 
that  it  always  has  been.  The  summer  of  the  tragedy  a  young  lady,  daughter  of  one 
of  the  foremost  citizens  and  a  leader  in  church  work,  was  shot  down  on  her  way 
carrying  lunch  to  the  hayfield,  by  a  farmhand  who  had  begged  and  received  employ¬ 
ment.  A  thousand  farmers  and  mechanics  from  as  far  away  as  Thomaston  and 
Torrington,  poured  into  the  town  the  next  three  days,  a  well-rationed,  well-organized 
posse,  equipped  only  for  self-defense  on  outpost  duty  and  to  sleep  by  their  camp¬ 
fires,  all  under  the  direction  of  Sheriff  Wessells  of  Litchfield  and  State’s  Attorney 
Huntington  of  Woodbury.  On  Sunday,  the  third  day,  the  murderer  was  found  on 
a  high  hilltop,  at  the  edge  of  Ten  Miles  Woods,  where  he  had  hidden  near  the 
scene  of  his  crime  and  where  he  had  hanged  himself  by  a  halter,  it  was  proven,  he 
had  stolen  the  preceding  night. 

If  in  earlier  schools,  in  this  county  and  the  others,  the  atmosphere  was  permeated 
with  law  and  religion,  their  character  was  more  liberal  than  it  was  in  the  Royal 
Colonies,  this  being  one  reason,  perhaps,  for  their  popularity  today  the  country 
’round.  The  Hotchkiss  School  at  Lakeville  was  developed  on  broad  principles; 
Horace  D.  Taft  removed  his  school  from  the  vicinity  of  New  York  to  Watertown 
with  eminent  success;  the  Rev.  Frederick  H.  Sill,  Columbia  ’84,  of  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  a  native  of  New  York  City,  selected  Kent  on  the  Housatonic  (and 
now  a  branch  not  far  away)  as  the  place  for  his  institution.  Miss  Hillard  selected 
the  heights  of  Middlebury  for  her  distinguished  Westover,  for  girls.  And  the 
county  as  a  whole  already  had  its  good  aggregation,  as  has  been  noted  in  passing. 
No  one  in  the  old  days  would  have  failed  to  cite  “Sally”  Pierce’s,  in  Litchfield 
itself — the  first  “female  seminary”  of  note  in  America,  founded  in  1792  and  for 
forty  years  drawing  from  distant  places  young  “misses”  who  in  particular  were 
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taught  to  write  letters  legible  and  grammatical.  Catherine  Beecher,  with  broader 
scope,  located  her  institution  in  Hartford. 

What  was  to  become  a  particularly  notable  institution  is  the  George  Junior 
Republic.  The  idea  of  it,  still  more  appreciable  than  it  was  when  the  original 
institution  took  shape  near  Ithaca,  New  York,  is  to  instill  the  principles  of  a 
republic,  particularly  for  boys  who  are  underfavored  or  wayward.  The  Litchfield 
branch  was  opened  in  1904  after  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Buell,  who  is  a  leader  in  patriotic 
work  and  in  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  gave  her  homestead  for 
the  cause,  including  a  150-acre  farm,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  borough.  With  the 
motto  Nothing  Without  Labor,  the  boys,  organized  as  a  republic,  with  electors  and 
officials,  get  schooling  and  also  do  farm  work.  For  the  work  they  are  paid  in 
the  republic’s  scrip  which  passes  current  for  food  and  lodging,  each  boy  having 
his  bank  account,  rendering  weekly  statement,  and  pauper  status  confronting  any 
who  run  short.  The  inculcating  of  business  and  citizenship  principles  is  somewhat 
like  a  strong  feature  of  Old  Farms  School,  which  has  been  built  in  Avon  in  memorv 
of  her  father,  A.  A.  Pope,  by  Mrs.  John  Wallace  Riddle. 

SCHOOLS— with  capital  letters — in  the  several  counties  altogether,  fur¬ 
nish  distinct  romance  in  themselves.  In  early  period  of  financial  distress  from  Indian 
attacks,  Colonial  wars  and  subsequent  annoyances  drawing  upon  the  treasury  there 
had  to  be  neglect  and  consequent  recurrence  to  private  institutions  for  those  who 
could  pay,  but  happily  men  of  means  came  to  aid  in  sundry  ways  in  various  localities, 
as  Governor  Hopkins  had  set  the  example  in  the  beginning.  It  was  grammar  school 
that  Davenport  sought  to  establish  in  New  Haven  for  pupils  beyond  the  “horn¬ 
book”  stage,  and  they  were  to  come  to  incalculable  success,  there  and  in  Hartford 
after  Governor  Hopkins  had  given  freely,  even  while  in  Hartford  it  is  the  “Hart¬ 
ford  High”  today,  as  it  is  the  Bulkeley  High — named  after  Governor  Bulkeley — 
and  the  Weaver  High — named  in  honor  of  the  long-time  superintendent  of  schools, 
Thomas  S.  Weaver.  The  name  Hopkins,  however,  is  perpetuated  for  the  original 
fund  as  adjunct.  In  general  “grammar”  school  proved  not  sufficiently  embracive 
for  a  public  school  when  it  was  only  a  step-up  from  it  to  college. 

It  required  a  break  from  English  tradition  to  adopt  the  name  “academy,”  of 
French  derivation,  but  France  had  become  popular  after  the  Revolution,  when  the 
elder  Dwight  in  1784  was  establishing  his  academy  at  Fairfield’s  Greenfield  Hill. 
The  learned  Dwight,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  was  so  pleased  with  the  success  of 
his  institution,  already  having  sixty  pupils,  that  he  was  loth  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  Yale,  succeeding  Stiles,  where  there  were  only  no  students  and  the  population 
of  New  Haven  only  400  more  than  Fairfield’s.  At  the  same  period  the  word 
“seminary”  also  was  creeping  in  but  rather  with  reference  to  girls’  schools,  how¬ 
ever  well  it  could  apply  to  anything  up  to  a  university.  The  growing  responsibility 
of  local  taxpayers  to  support  their  own  schools  as  time  went  on  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  “high.”  This  was  an  achievement  in  line  with  national 
spirit.  Study  of  old  letters  and  records,  however,  reveals  that  that  point  had  not 
been  attained  till  there  had  been  heated  discussions  in  individual  towns,  and  in 
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these  discussions  “academies”  and  “seminaries”  were  sometimes  treated  contemptu¬ 
ously  as  index  of  aristocracy.  Consequence  was  effort  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors 
of  private  schools  to  draw  nation-wide  support  by  raising  standards  and  widening 
scope,  while  providing  excellent  housing. 

The  law  which  in  1772  had  authorized  school  districts,  in  1795  permitted  towns 
to  contribute  toward  secondary  schools  which  could  draw  from  outside  their  dis¬ 
tricts.  This  had  little  practical  effect  till  Worthington  Academy,  in  present  Berlin, 
which  was  to  become  the  Berlin  School  and  from  which  town  Simeon  Hart  hi 
1816  was  to  go  to  establish  his  famous  academy  in  Farmington,  attended  by  a 
number  of  Southern  students,  among  others.  There  also  came  the  Connecticut 
Literary  Institution  (originally  Baptist)  in  Suffield  in  1853;  the  Woodstock  Acad¬ 
emy,  Miss  Porter’s  in  Farmington,  1844;  the  Bacon,  in  Colchester,  which  counts 
among  its  graduates  Chief  Justice  Morrison  R.  Waite,  Governors  Buckingham  and 
Bulkeley  and  several  other  leaders;  the  Leonard  H.  Bulkeley  in  New  London;  the 
girls’  school  that  Nathan  Hale  taught  in  New  London;  the  Williams  Memorial  in 
New  London  (endowed  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Peck  Williams  in  1881,  now  a  girls’ 
school)  ;  the  Norwich  Free  Academy  of  1856,  where  William  A.  Slater  in  1880 
gave  the  Slater  Memorial  in  memory  of  his  father,  on  which  occasion  the  address 
was  delivered  by  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  first  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
Yale  librarian,  president  of  the  University  of  California,  first  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  president  of  Carnegie  Foundation — a  native  of  Norwich;  and  Music  Vale 
of  Salem,  the  first  normal  school  of  music  in  America,  whose  sad  experience  with 
two  destructive  fires  has  been  noted. 

The  list  is  further  extended,  including  Black  Hall  at  Lyme ;  Seabury  Institute 
at  Saybrook;  the  modern  Pomfret  School  at  Pom  fret ;  St.  Luke’s  at  New  Canaan; 
the  Brainard  Academy  in  Haddam — now  the  town  hall ;  the  Wethersfield  Academy; 
Theodore  L.  Dwight’s  School  in  East  Hartford ;  the  Branford  School ;  Lee  Acad¬ 
emy,  Madison;  Staples  Academy,  Easton;  Campbell  Hall  for  girls,  Windsor; 
Bacon  Academy,  Colchester;  Plainfield,  Somers  and  Norfolk  schools:  Rosemary 
Hall,  Greenwich;  the  school  in  Farmington;  the  Hall  School  in  Ellington;  Connect¬ 
icut  Literary  Institute  in  Suffield;  St.  Margaret’s,  Waterburv;  King  School, 
Stamford ;  Adams  Academy,  Westport ;  Fairfield  Academy ;  the  Wheeler  School 
in  North  Stonington ;  Hillside  Seminary  and  Golden  Hill  School,  Bridgeport ;  Lee’s 
Acadqmy  in  Madison ;  Morgan  School  in  Clinton ;  Eagle  Hall  in  Goshen ;  General 
Russell’s  and  the  others  elsewhere  named,  in  New  Haven ;  Kingswood  in  West 
Hartford;  Oxford,  Hartford  Law,  Watkinson  and  others  in  Hartford.  The  old 
Lebanon  School  in  Lebanon,  where  Indians  were  given  instruction,  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Captain  Partridge’s  School  in  Middletown  and  Cheshire  Academy  have 
been  noticed  in  course.  To  meet  the  on-coming  tide  of  immigration  before  the 
Civil  War,  the  Roman  Catholics,  garnering  hard-earned  pennies  at  the  outset,  were 
laying  the  foundations  for  their  elaborate  educational  institutions  of  today.  And 
for  those  of  the  Polish  race,  Father  Bojnowski  of  New  Britain  was  to  lead  the  way. 

Only  a  review  of  the  conditions  as  they  existed  before  the  coming  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Barnard  and  a  genuine  State  Board  of  Education  can  bring  to  the  mind 
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of  the  citizen  of  today  what  it  was  to  have  to  send  one’s  children  to  these  private 
schools  to  acquire  even  a  primary  school  measure  of  learning,  but  “narrow  circum¬ 
stances  at  home  as  the  Romans  expressed  it — prevented  state  encouragement 
When  there  were  not  wars  there  was  the  expense  of  keeping  up  one’s  own  equip¬ 
ment,  and  when  there  were  wars,  the  abandoning  of  the  fields  and  the  ships  to  do 
service.  Before  independence  there  was  also  the  Colonial  tax  to  be  paid.  The 
General  Court  could  issue  orders:  in  one  session  when  it  reemphasized  that  each 
town  must  support  schools  it  received  statement  from  the  Council  of  New  England 
that  its  share  in  the  general  cost  of  King  Philip’s  War  was  close  to  £50,000.  Taxes 
had  to  be  paid  by  citizens  who  barely  had  time  and  means  to  provide  clothing  for 
their  families,  say  nothing  of  building  school  houses,  buying  books  and  hiring 
teachers.  With  all  the  setting  aside  of  land  in  each  county  specifically  to  sell  fo: 
def raying  school  expenses  and  through  the  long  period  of  waiting  for  income  from 
the  Western  Reserve  sales,  there  was  income  enough  from  industry,  commerce, 
law-practice  and  speculation  to  enable  a  comparatively  few  to  attend  intensely 
economical  academies  and  poorly  rationed  college;  support  of  them  relied  con¬ 
siderably  on  standards  that  drew  pupils  from  other  states  (even  as  today).  With 
the  school  fund  at  last,  it  required  Commissioner  Barnard  from  New  Britain,  pub¬ 
lishing  his  soon  famous  American  Journal  of  Education,  to  systematize.  Little 
Kensington,  offshoot  of  New  Britain,  and  home  of  the  original  tin-peddlers,  was 
to  contribute  through  the  help  of  its  Emma  Hart  Willard  while  she  also  was  carry¬ 
ing  the  education  gospel  to  New  York  State.  It  was  a  hard  road  to  travel,  but  not 
a  long  one,  in  comparison  with  other  governmental  units  the  nation  or  the  world 
around,  to  this  day  when  any  worthy  youth,  by  self-help  and  (or)  established  funds 
can  go  to  the  collegiate  institutions. 

Withal,  aside  from  the  State  College  at  Mansfield  with  its  900  students,  there 
are  the  four  State  teachers’  colleges,  eighteen  vocational  classes  in  connection  with 
as  many  schools  for  over  500  students,  together  with  fourteen  vocational-home¬ 
making  classes,  a  vocational  rehabilitation  service,  eleven  trade  schools  with  6,500 
in  attendance  and  two  State-aided  trade  schools  with  about  400  attending.  If 
Barnard  were  alive  he  could  write  another  book  on  the  deductions  of  Switzerland’s 
Pestalozzi  and  his  great  adaptive  work  in  the  early  1800’s. 

In  according  credit  to  Dr.  Barnard,  it  is  not  forgotten  how  much  was  due  to 
David  N.  Camp  who  carried  on,  established  the  New  Britain  Seminary,  helped 
establish  the  New  Britain  Institute  and  was  connected  with  the  National  Bureau 
of  Education,  adding  to  the  renown  of  the  community  that  had  Elihu  Burritt  and 
Lexicographer  Andrews  on  its  list,  and  latterly  Arthur  Goodrich,  the  playwright 
and  prize-winning  novelist.  The  contribution  of  Noah  Webster  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  on  other  pages.  For  this  analysis  of  educational  progress  an  extract  from 
a  letter  of  his,  in  1783,  from  his  school  in  Goshen,  New  York,  is  apropos:  “The 
country  was  impoverished,  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  was  interrupted,  school 
books  were  scarcely  obtainable.”  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1843,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two,  24,000,000  of  his  spelling-books  had  been  sold.  Ranking  well  with 
this  production  was  The  Schoolmaster’s  Assistant,  which  Nathan  Daboll,  of  Groton, 
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had  written;  Jedediah  Morse,  of  Woodstock,  had  published  America’s  first 
geography — a  duty  incumbent  upon  some  Connecticut  man  because  of  Connecticut’s 
experiences  in  the  country’s  map-making,  and  Thomas  Hubbard,  of  Norwich,  had 
furnished  his  introduction  to  arithmetic,  with  preface  saying  he  had  “omitted  frac¬ 
tions — not  because  I  consider  them  useless  but  because  they  are  not  absolutely 
necessary,”  thereby  making  it  an  easier  study  than  succeeding  generations  of  boys 
and  girls  were  to  know. 


CHAPTER  XCII. 


Bridgeport  and  Area 

Fairfield  County  True  to  Earliest  Traditions  of  Enterprise— From  Hats  to 
Elephants,  to  Marvelous  Enginery  of  Sea  and  Land — Sikorsky  Planes— 
From  Oystermen  to  Foremost  Scientists  and  Philanthropists— New  Eng¬ 
land’s  Gateway. 


Immigration  from  other  states  and  from  foreign  lands  may  have  done  much  to 
change  the  aspect  of  Connecticut  but  original  type  had  been  retained  since  primarily 
it  is  that  type  which  has  attracted — firm  for  independence,  loyally  ingenious,  pro¬ 
gressive,  educational  and  cultural,  not  appalled  by  hard  work.  We  have  followed 
the  trend  of  occupation  of  territory  along  the  shores  in  fishery  days  and  from  New 
London — preeminent  in  location  and,  since  Winthrop’s  day,  in  quality  of  leaders — 
up  through  Windham  and  Tolland  hills  to  enforced  occupation  of  Litchfield  wilds. 
Every  original  State  of  the  Union  can  revel  in  its  story  of  adventure  but  none  more 
than  Connecticut  in  that  of  achievement  with  its  motif  of  civil  liberty.  The  itinerary 
has  been  with  this  as  a  guide,  each  county,  abstractly  though  by  varying  boundary, 
contributing  to  that  end.  And  we  are  brought  around  to  the  western  Sound-shore, 
to  the  county  which  might  well  have  been  named  Ludlow,  and  the  scenes  of  Dutch 
and  Indian  infringements — widely  different  in  detail,  as  we  have  seen,  but  remark¬ 
ably  similar  to  the  New  London  border  in  that  the  underlying  trait  of  Wethersfield 
pioneers  was  like  unto  that  of  Winthrop’s  men  from  Saybrook,  and  all  in  allegiance 
to  the  General  Court  at  Hartford. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  story,  for  the  purpose  of  continued  individuality  in  State 
and  Nation,  let  modern  “Metropolitan  area”  of  New  York  be  glibly  what  it  may,  or 
any  other  sectionalism  in  State  or  Nation,  the  “Fundamental  Orders”  must  be  seen 
prevailing.  Today  may  be  the  hour  when  that  will  have  to  be  emphasized. 

It  is  well  to  note  in  what  is  to  follow  in  these  chapters  that  while  the  rule  of  two 
Senators  for  a  State  continues,  the  Federal  principle  of  representation  by  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  has  necessitated  changes  from  time  to  time 
the  last  in  1911.  By  this,  Fairfield  and  Hartford  counties  became  distinct  districts, 
as  the  First  and  Fourth,  respectively;  Second,  counties  of  New  London,  Tolland, 
Windham  and  Middlesex;  Third,  New  Haven,  Cheshire,  Meriden,  Wallingford, 
Bethany,  Hamden,  North  Haven,  Branford,  Guilford,  Madison,  Woodbridge, 
Orange.  West  Haven  and  Milford.  District  Number  Five  takes  in  Litchfield  County 
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and  Southbury,  Middlebury,  Waterbury,  Wolcott,  Oxford,  Naugatuck,  Prospect, 
Beacon  Falls,  Seymour,  Ansonia  and  Derby,  which  are  in  New  Haven  County. 

The  “Gateway  of  New  England”  had  meant  as  much  to  Van  Stuyvesant  of  New 
Amsterdam  as  it  does  when  emblazoned  on  the  exotic  pamphlets  of  present  enter¬ 
prise.  The  free-lance  Underhill,  converted  by  Anne  Hutchinson  just  before  she 
was  murdered  by  the  Indians,  and  Captain  Patrick  the  cosmopolite — not  forgetting 
Wethersfield’s  afflicted  Town  Clerk  Mitchell  and  his  self-banished  group — were 
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by  degrees  responsible  for  Greenwich  Manor,  despite  its  Dutch  overseer.  And 
Underhill’s  clash  with  Indians  had  been  a  hardly  less  spectacular  conclusion  than 
Mason’s  crushing  of  the  Pequots.  In  1666,  Greenwich  not  included,  there  were 
9,000  people  with  one  minister  to  every  four  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  neighboring 
English  parishes  of  Stamford,  Fairfield  and  Stratford.  The  half-way  covenant  dis¬ 
sensions  and  the  witch  craze  induced  the  spread  of  settlers  who  were  to  be  none 
too  loyal  to  New  Haven  in  her  controversy  over  the  King  Charles  charter.  When 
the  county  lines  were  hurriedly  drawn,  Fairfield  was  the  shire  town  for  territory 
from  Rye,  New  York,  to  the  Housatonic;  and  well  did  the  county  do  its  share 
in  King  Philip’s  War,  with  leaders  like  Captains  Robert  and  Nathaniel  Seeley  and 
like  Captain  John  Gallop  who  had  removed  hither  after  his  part  in  the  Oldham- 
Pequot  affair — all  of  whom  fell. 

Danbury  was  the  first  town  outside  the  originals  to  be  settled,  in  1685,  and  in 
1744  was  the  nucleus  of  a  probate  district  including  Newtown,  Ridgefield  and  New 
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Fairfield.  Newtown,  bought  in  1705.  long  was  conspicuous  for  its  two  tall  church 
spires  opposite  each  other  on  top  of  the  gently  sloping  hill.  Ridgefield  was  bought 
in  1708,  receiving  the  gusset  of  land  to  the  north  on  adjustment  of  the  New  York 
boundary  line  but  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  later  this  was  given,  with  its  beauti¬ 
ful  lakes,  to  Danbury.  New  Milford,  which  turned  out  excellent  steel  from  seven 
foiges  before  1800  and  still  has  a  notable  foundry,  along  with  lime-burning  and 
manufacture  of  clothing  and  furniture,  was  set  off  in  1712.  West  of  New  Milford, 
New  Fairfield  was  established  in  1728.  Redding  was  taken  from  Fairfield  after 
years  of  petitioning,  in  1729.  Governor  Fitch  (from  1754  to  1766)  was  the  son 
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of  a  founder  of  Norwalk,  which  was  incorporated  in  1651.  West  of  Norwalk, 
Darien  was  not  established  till  1821,  and  east  of  Norwalk,  Westport  in  1835,  despite 
the  advantage  of  shore  proximity.  It  was  the  southern  part  of  Weston,  named  in 
1787;  Easton  adjoining  went  by  itself  in  1845.  New  Canaan  and  Wilton  to  the 
west  of  them  were  named  in  1801  and  1802.  Ridgefield  north  of  them  had  stood 
since  1709;  on  north  side  of  Danbury,  Sherman  (taken  from  New  Fairfield)  1802. 
with  their  long  reaches  of  lakes;  Brookfield  in  1788  but  Bethel  south  of  it  not  till 
1855;  and  in  the  Stratford-Housatonic  section,  Trumbull  in  1797;  Shelton,  1789, 
and  Monroe  taken  from  Shelton  in  1922.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  towns 
in  the  whole  State,  at  least  three-quarters  of  them  gave  much  evidence  of  a  continu¬ 
ing  spirit  of  independence. 

On  the  threat  of  the  Revolution,  Captains  David  Dimon  of  Fairfield,  Abra 
Mead  of  Greenwich,  and  Joseph  Hoit  of  Stamford  led  their  companies,  that  of 
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Greenwich  going  to  New  York.  Charles  Webb  of  Stamford  commanded  the  19th 
Regiment  which  helped  fortify  New  York.  He  later  commanded  the  Second,  on 
reorganization,  with  Hoit  as  lieutenant-colonel ;  Colonel  Philip  Burr  Bradley  of 
Ridgefield,  the  Fifth — Matthew  Mead  of  Norwalk,  lieutenant-colonel.  David 
Dimon  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Sixth.  John  Chandler  of  Newtown  commanded 
the  Eighth,  of  which  Hoit  became  second  in  command.  Colonel  David  Waterbury 
of  Stamford  commanded  one  of  the  two  regiments  that  worked  on  the  New  York 
fortifications.  Incidents  of  the  period,  along  the  shore,  in  both  this  and  the  War  of 
1812,  have  already  been  related  as  part  of  the  story  of  this  section  and  of  the 
Colony ;  that  the  spirit  has  changed  none  was  to  be  manifest  in  the  subsequent  wars. 
From  Danbury  and  Ridgefield,  with  monument  to  General  Wooster,  from  Putnam’s 
camp  grounds  at  Redding,  from  Fairfield  with  its  monument  for  the  early  Pequot 
swamp  fight,  to  Greenwich  with  its  1670  “salt-box”  house,  its  Putnam  cottage  and 
the  scene  of  Putnam’s  break-neck  escape,  in  February,  1779,  there  is  scarcely  a 
town  of  those  days  but  has  its  memorials  and  its  incidents  that  lead  far  into  history. 
There  had  been  other  raids,  at  North  Stamford  and  Fong  Ridge,  prior  to  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Fairfield  and  Green’s  Farms  on  July  8,  and  Norwalk  on  July  10  and  11,  1779. 
An  earlier  raid  on  Fairfield  furnished  an  incident  which  changed  the  birthplace  of 
one  of  America’s  most  distinguished  scientists,  while  itself  illustrating  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  the  strife. 

Gold  Sellick  Silliman  of  Fairfield  was  one  of  the  six  brigadier-generals  appointed 
on  the  organization  of  the  militia  when  the  British  moved  from  Boston  to  New 
York.  He  was  a  church  deacon,  besides  being  King’s  attorney  and  holding  other 
high  civic  offices,  and  in  his  house  the  society’s  communion  silver  was  kept.  The 
raiders  did  not  find  it,  so  skilfully  had  it  been  concealed  among  his  wife’s  dresses. 
While  he  was  taken  to  British  headquarters,  his  wife,  who  was  with  child,  sought 
refuge  with  friends  in  Trumbull,  in  the  north  part  of  Stratford,  where  the  child, 
Benjamin  Silliman,  to  be  spoken  of  later,  was  born.  Meantime  Captains  David 
Hawley  of  Stratford  (Bridgeport)  and  Samuel  Smedley  of  Fairfield  had  been 
raiding  on  Long  Island  and  had  captured  Judge  Thomas  Jones  of  Hempstead,  so 
prominent  that  the  British  were  glad  to  exchange  him  for  General  Silliman. 

Relative  to  the  damage  done  by  Tryon’s  haphazard  raiding,  like  that  at  New  Haven 
also,  on  July  5,  1779,  the  future  was  to  reveal  that  on  April  26  Arthur  Lee,  a  spy 
in  Paris,  had  written  Governor  Trumbull  saying  the  British  cabinet  had  determined 
to  order  an  expedition  through  the  Sound  and  up  to  Wethersfield,  which  from  that 
point  should  proceed  southward  by  land  through  the  rich  source  of  supplies  for  the 
Continentals,  destroying  “all  in  their  way,”  but  the  letter  did  not  reach  the  Governor 
till  after  the  exploits  along  the  coast. 

Putnam’s  camp  ground  at  Redding  is  the  first  reservation  of  its  nature  made  by 
the  State,  even  though  it  does  recall  incidentally  the  first  and  only  assembling  of 
enlisted  men  to  march  to  the  capitol  and  demand  their  pay.  The  officers  were  fully 
equal  to  the  occasion.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  monument  are  the  restored  camp  ovens, 
like  those  in  West  Hartford.  Three  spies  were  hanged  here;  another  spy  was 
hanged  in  Newtown.  The  successive  detachments  of  Rochambeau’s  forces  camped 
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at  Newtown  and  Ridgefield.  At  the  time  of  Try  on’s  raid  on  Danbury,  elsewhere 
described,  General  Silliman  led  five  hundred  militiamen  to  Redding.  It  was  the  day 
when  Benedict  Arnold  won  his  major-generalship,  and  his  bravery  and  efficiency 
were  otherwise  recognized  by  Congress.  The  colonel  who  commanded  the  rally¬ 
ing  militia  when  Wooster  fell  was  Samuel  Whiting  of  Stratford;  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Abram  Gould  of  Fairfield  was  wounded.  There  were  officers  from  Greenwich, 
Stamford  and  Stratford  in  Lamb’s  Artillery.  At  Westport  a  monument,  the  “Min¬ 
ute  Man,  marks  the  place  where  the  discomfited  enemy  reembarked. 

In  the  present  peaceful  town  of  Redding,  not  far  from  the  Israel  Putnam  State 
Park,  is  the  location  Mark  Twain  selected  on  account  of  its  view  and  surroundings 
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for  his  “Stormcliffe,”  the  beautiful  home  he  built  after  his  wife’s  death,  and  where 
he  spent  his  last  years.  Not  long  after,  it  caught  fire  and  was  destroyed.  Redding 
also  was  the  birthplace  of  Joel  Barlow  of  the  “Hartford  Wits,”  and  West  Redding, 
the  home  of  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  Clemens’  literary  executor. 


One  familiar  with  conditions  of  the  present  day  does  not  wonder  that  it  required 
so  many  years  to  fix  the  exact  boundary  lines  between  New  York  and  Connecticut, 
there  is  such  little  difference  between  landscapes,  conditions  and  people.  From 
Greenwich  and  Cos  Cob,  through  Riverside  with  its  yacht  club  and  groves,  and  up 
on  the  hills,  there  are  almost  as  many  fine  residences  of  New  \ork  voters  as  there 
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are  of  Connecticut,  “Brittain  Castle”  included.  As  seen  in  looking  back  today,  the 
men  were  mostly  concerned  with  fisheries  in  these  numerous  streams  and  coves,  and 
the  first  regular  industry  was  on  the  part  of  the  women  who  made  shirts  on  order 
for  New  York  dealers.  It  was  natural  that  the  sewing  machine  should  develop  in 
this  county  and  along  with  it  the  making  of  both  hats  and  corsets.  Today  Fairfield 
County  has  about  one-quarter  of  the  State’s  population  and  it  is  the  only  county 
in  New  England  that  has  a  volunteer  planning  association,  every  town  being  repre¬ 
sented,  with  view  to  promoting  development  and  growth. 

The  two  little  islands  off  Greenwich,  with  their  public  bathing  beach,  mark  the 
reward  Captain  Daniel  Patrick  received  from  the  King  for  his  part  in  saving  the 
section  from  the  Dutch  and  Indians,  and  Belle  Haven  with  its  notable  residences 
was  a  horse  pasture.  Horse  Neck  may  have  originated  the  slang  expression  when 
Putnam  foiled  Tryon  in  attempting  to  get  the  only  dependable  salt  establishment 
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anywhere  near  New  York.  The  three  hundred  miles  of  bridal  paths  in  the  town 
indicate  the  continuing  love  for  the  horse,  and  the  Indian  Harbor  and  Riverside 
Yacht  clubs  that  for  sailing  craft.  Stamford  changed  from  being  almost  wholly 
residential  when  the  Yale  lock  was  invented  and  the  great  Yale  and  Towne  Com¬ 
pany  started  here  to  become  its  production  headquarters.  In  1893  the  city  was 
incorporated.  Darien  separated  from  the  town  in  1820.  Benjamin  Fitch,  descend¬ 
ant  of  Frank  Fitch  of  early  days,  brought  orphans  of  Civil  War  soldiers  and,  at 
Noroton,  Fitch’s  Home  was  to  be  established.  And  this  is  the  town  from  whose 
church  services  in  1776  a  number  of  men  were  whisked  to  New  York  by  Tories, 
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where  several  of  them  died  in  prison.  New  Canaan  attained  town  status  in  1801, 
separating  from  Stamford,  and  became  a  borough  in  1935,  a  favorite  resort  for 
artists.  Norwalk,  settled  by  Hartford  followers  of  Ludlow,  to  whom  there  is  a 
monument  here,  became  a  city  in  1893  when  its  pottery  industry  was  flourishing  in 
ac  dition  to  other  items,  including  hats  of  exceptional  quality,  and  always  oysters. 
In  the  British  raid  of  1779  it  lost  two  churches  and  a  hundred  other  buildings.  That 
the  Governor  Fitch  residence  still  stands  is  no  evidence  that  the  British  considered 
him  a  friend  because  of  his  attitude  on  the  Stamp  Act,  for  he  was  not. 

Westport  Village,  at  whose  Compo  Beach  the  Danbury  raiders  landed,  suffered 
also  when  Green’s  Farms  was  burned  with  Fairfield,  but  it  is  a  picture  of  peace  and 
contentment  today.  The  statue  of  the  “Minute  Man”  recalls  the  days  of  peril. 
Fail  field  has  its  memorial  to  the  Pequots’  last  fight  in  their  flight  from  Mystic.  It 
"  as  a  choice  place  for  the  white  men’s  settlement,  as  Ludlow  saw,  quickly  rising  after 
Tryon  s  outrage  to  become  the  seat  of  academies  and  beautiful  residences,  today  in 
part  a  suburb  of  Bridgeport  and  close  to  Black  Rock’s  deep  harbor.  The  stone 
church  is  on  the  site  of  the  original,  of  1640,  typical  of  the  defiance  of  time  and 
change.  The  original  gristmill,  of  1690,  is  still  operating.  Withal,  the  original 
whipping  post  still  stands — a  post  for  town  notices;  likewise  the  Samuel  Penfield 
Tavern,  of  1783)  and  n°t  far  away  four  houses  that  escaped  the  war  flames  by  being 
the  enemies’  headquarters.  The  chapter  house  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution  is  next  to  the  Thaddeus  Burr  Mansion  which  replaced  the  one  that  was 
burned,  the  center  of  hospitality.  John  Hancock  and  Dorothy  Quincy  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  the  original  house.  The  two  Silliman  houses  are  three  miles  north  of  the 
green,  one  of  them  recalling  the  day  when  the  deacon-general  was  captured  but  saved 
the  church  silver  ;  the  other  Silliman  was  this  one’s  grandfather.  Greenfield  Hill 
where  the  elder  Timothy  Dwight’s  academy  stood,  in  a  separate  parish,  was  on  still 
higher  ground,  commanding  the  view  of  which  Dwight  wrote.  His  neighbors  could 
not  comprehend  how  he  could  leave  his  sixty  pupils,  all  his  own,  for  only  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  at  Yale.  In  the  cemetery  sleep  a  hundred  Revolutionary  soldiers, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  burial  place  in  the  State  except  one. 

In  the  central  part  of  Fairfield  County,  as  well  as  nearer  New  York,  there  are  a 
number  of  towns  which  are  favorite  resorts  of  New  York  people  for  summer  resi¬ 
dences.  The  names  of  the  trustees  of  the  Fairfield  State  Hospital  in  Newtown 
betoken  the  type  of  the  Connecticut  people  throughout  the  western  section  of  the 
State.  They  include  Samuel  A.  Eddy  of  comparatively  far-away  Canaan,  through 
which  the  reader  has  journeyed.  Caroline  Rutz-Rees  of  Greenwich,  Philip  N.  Sun¬ 
derland  of  Danbury,  Frank  Wright  of  Newtown  itself,  Charles  P.  Harrington  of 
Kent,  Roger  S.  Baldwin  of  Greenwich,  Asahel  W.  Mitchell  of  more  remote  Wood¬ 
bury  and  Dr.  Daniel  T.  B?nks  of  Bridgeport. 

Analytically,  to  Danbury  must  be  awarded  the  credit  for  inaugurating  the  indus¬ 
trial  era  that  was  to  give  the  county  its  first  world  fame.  It  was  not  wanderlust  but 
desire  to  get  into  the  swampy  land  near  Candlewood  and  Beaver  Brook  that  had  led 
Norwalk  men  thither  in  1687,  for  from  the  Indians  they  had  learned  it  was  a  rich 
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country  for  the  precious  furs  which  then  were  a  regulation  medium  of  exchange. 
Their  settlement  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  Danbury,  and  Zadoc  Benedict  and 
Reuben  Tweedy  began  making  widely  popular  beaver  hats.  To  devise  machinery 
was  instinctive.  In  1812,  having  outlived  the  Tryon  scourge,  they  built  a  factory, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  post  office,  which  by  1816  was  making  $100,000  a  year. 
Ezra  Mallory  gave  his  name  to  a  concern  which  today  is  the  Mallory  Hat  Company. 
One  type  of  hat  followed  another,  with  Berlin’s  Pattison-like  ingenuity  for  extend¬ 
ing  trade,  and  many  a  wide-country  trail  led  from  Danbury  and  its  beautiful  syca¬ 
more  tree,  which  is  still  cherished. 

The  market  continued  to  be  energetic,  enterprising  Danbury's  alone  till  James 
H.  Knapp  and  Andrew  J.  Crofut  started  the  line  in  Norwalk,  in  1858,  soon  to 
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be  putting  the  stiff  derby  into  the  field,  followed  by  the  “stove-pipe,”  and  the  race 
was  on.  Cupidity  of  men  was  responsible — not  of  women,  for  they  still  adhered 
to  the  “Shaker”  bonnet  headgear.  With  a  population  of  20,000,  Danbury  became 
a  city  and  was  half-shiretown,  by  1889,  closely  followed  in  size  by  its  parent  town 
in  1893.  Today  there  are  an  even  score  of  concerns,  large  and  small,  making  hats, 
and  others  making  the  adjuncts,  including  the  machinery,  with  a  population  of  over 
27,000,  a  State  Normal  Training  school  among  its  institutions.  Now  that  there  is 
the  new  Bear  Mountain  Bridge  across  the  Hudson,  in  addition  to  its  railroads,  the 
feeling  there  is  that  Danbury  is  the  true  “gateway”  to  New  England.  And  no 
longer  should  it  be  left  out  of  print  that  James  M.  Bailey,  as  the  “Danbury  News 
Man,”  carried  the  town’s  name  to  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  Union  in  the 
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1870  s  with  his  humorous  sketches,  playing  no  small  part  in  winning  for  the  town 
its  celebrity. 

History  would  seem  to  have  it  appear  also  that  Danbury  made  Bridgeport,  for 
the  branch  of  his  hat  factory  which  Tweedy  set  up  there  was  the  first  in  the  line 
of  that  city  s  great  concerns.  Norwalk  likewise,  where  Knapp  and  Crofut  went  a 
step  farthei  and  created  the  first  derby  hats,  benefited  by  the  influence.  In  course 
of  a  few  years,  millions  were  to  be  invested  throughout  the  land  in  the  enterprise 
Tweedy  had  started,  and  there  came  one  of  the  first  and,  to  this  day,  one  of  the  most 
memor able  industrial  wars  America  has  known.  Beginning  with  dissatisfactions  in 
Danbury,  stiikers  threatened  the  downfall  of  established  concerns  in  the  ’9o’s,  organ¬ 
ized  with  press  and  associations  in  many  cities,  and  created  a  situation  which  had 
to  be  taken  to  the  courts  with  long  litigation  till  it  was  established  that,  under  the 
Federal  Sherman  Law,  the  strikers  were  acting  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  outcome 
was  the  establishment  of  a  balance  of  power  between  employer  and  employed, 
under  which  business  was  continued.  Norwalk  has  but  two  concerns  today  and 
Bridgeport,  none  listed.  The  suit  was  known  as  the  Loewe  Case  because  of  the 
connection  with  Dietrich  E.  Loewe,  a  manufacturer.  In  the  country  at  large  eighty 
concerns  had  been  involved,  seventy  of  which  had  capitulated  before  court  proceed¬ 
ings  began.  It  is  significant  of  the  character  of  the  wide-reaching  Danbury  section 
that  through  this  period  of  labor  trouble  the  long-established  annual  “Danbury 
Fair  did  not  fail  to  draw  its  large  attendance  from  all  parts  of  southern  New 
England. 

Danbury  was  one  of  the  first  towns  in  the  State  to  have  a  normal  school.  It 
now  has  a  State  Teachers’  College,  the  State  Board  of  Education  being  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  Ralph  C.  Jenkins  the  principal.  There  are  150  pupils  from  sur¬ 
rounding  towns.  There  also  is  a  State  Traffic  Court,  neighboring  towns  of  Bethel, 
Brookfield,  New  Fairfield,  Redding  Ridgefield  and  Sherman  comprising  the  Dan¬ 
bury  District,  William  H.  Cable  of  Danbury  the  judge.  Colonel  J.  Moss  Ives  who 
always  has  had  many  interests  around  the  State,  has  his  home  and  law  office  here. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Military  Emergency  Board  during  the  World  War  period. 

Danbury  is  the  headquarters  of  the  2d  Battalion  Battery  and  Combat  Train, 
Connecticut  National  Guard.  There  are  other  batteries  in  Norwalk,  South  Nor¬ 
walk  and  Stamford,  and  in  Bridgeport,  headquarters  and  batteries  of  the  2421! 
Coast  Artillery,  Division  of  the  5th  Battalion,  Naval  Militia,  and  the  20th  Division 
thereof. 

In  the  fall  of  1938  work  was  begun  on  a  million-and-a-half  dollar  Federal  prison 
at  Candlewood  Lake  in  Danbury,  but  not  without  local  protest. 

It  was  Bridgeport — the  Newfield  of  old — that  in  particular  continued  to  improve 
the  opportunities  furnished  by  its  location.  One  gets  little  idea  of  its  sequence  from 
the  series  of  location  incidents  that  have  been  given,  of  layout,  development  or  yet 
man-power.  Each  section,  like  each  period,  makes  a  story  by  itself.  With  Bridge¬ 
port  still  in  the  township,  Stratford  bad  been  diminished  to  2,826  as  against  its 
3,658  as  early  as  1756,  its  5,555  in  1774  and  5,750  in  1782.  It  is  singular  that  from 


MILFORD 

The  three  churches  and  Town  Hall  are  in  what  was  the  right  half  of  the  area  enclosed  by  the  palisades.  The 
Wepawaug  River,  rising  in  Woodbridge,  running,  through  the  town,  furnished  a  number  of  good  null  sites 
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that  date  till  i860  Stratford’s  population  remained  at  about  2,600  as  against  about 
20,000  today  the  great  change  beginning  in  1910  and  emphasized  in  the  1930  census. 
Trumbull,  which  was  taken  from  Stratford  in  1797,  today  has  a  population  of  about 
4,000,  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cigar-making.  Without  drawing  much 
on  the  mother  town,  Shelton,  also  to  the  north,  was  set  off  in  1789.  Being  in 
the  Naugatuck  Valley  industrial  region  and  manufacturing  rubber  goods,  plated 
ware,  forgings  and  the  like,  it  became  a  city  in  1915  and  has  a  population  of  about 
10,500.  The  grand  lists  of  these  towns  are  approximately:  Stratford,  $27,000,000; 
Trumbull,  $6,575,000;  Shelton,  $12,170,000. 

When  Bridgeport  founders  from  Stratford,  Windsor,  Wethersfield  and  other 
towns  came  in  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pequonnock  River  and  in  1730  Richard 
Nichols  built  a  wharf  at  what  they  called  Newfield  but  which  in  general  was  known 
as  Stratfield,  the  land  taken  from  Fairfield  was  by  way  of  church  convenience. 
Otherwise  Fairfield  was  not  affected.  That  town’s  population  in  1756  and  through 
the  period  of  the  great  popularity  of  Dr.  Dwight’s  School  held  closely  to  5,000, 
fell  away  till  1900,  came  back  with  a  rush  in  1910  and  is  about  18,000  today,  with 
grand  list  of  over  $3,600,000,  its  industries  being  comparatively  light,  though  includ- 
ing  chemicals,  lamps,  guns  and  an  iron  foundry.  In  its  harbor  development  there 
are  great  possibilities. 

The  locale  has  so  much  of  a  oneness,  is  so  suggestive  of  a  greater  Bridgeport 
despite  strong  distinctive  features  historically,  that  it  can  be  considered  as  a  whole 
in  noting  how  Bridgeport  has  advanced  to  its  present  place  as  third  city  in  the  State. 
The  outlying  sections,  like  Old  Mill  Green,  West  Stratford  and  Black  Rock,  were 
formally  consolidated  with  the  town  and  city  in  1889.  As  East  Bridgeport,  the 
original  West  Stratford  was  developed  by  P.  T.  Barnum  and  General  William  H. 
Noble,  who  went  out  in  the  Civil  War  as  colonel  of  the  17th  and  won  his  promotion. 
The  town  itself  was  still  Newfield  when  in  1810  it  petitioned  to  be  made  a  borough, 
and  most  of  the  names  on  the  petition,  like  Hubbell,  Lockwood,  Wade,  Botsford, 
Porter,  DeForest,  Lacey,  Sterling,  Nichols,  Kirtland  and  Whiting  remained  prom¬ 
inent  throughout  the  years.  Beautiful  Old  Mill  Green  was  the  site  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  pewter  tableware  and  buttons  and  woolen  covers  for  beds.  The  disposi¬ 
tion  throughout  has  been  to  support  everything  that  betokens  progress — in  straight¬ 
ening  out  a  befuddled  settlement,  in  allowing  freedom  of  sect,  in  promoting  liberal 
education  and  in  giving  practical  support  to  genius  along  every  line,  however 
unusual,  whether  it  be  humbly  novel  like  that  of  the  errand  boy,  inventive  as  with 
the  sewing  machines,  phonographs,  submarines  and  airplanes,  railroad  engineering, 
or  pure  entertainment  for  the  masses. 

Alvin  Adams  saw  one  William  F.  Harden  carrying  packages  from  Boston  to 
New  York,  the  first  regular  errand  boy  in  the  land.  Adams  caught  up  the  idea  in 
1840,  used  wagons,  conferred,  formed  a  company  of  local  men,  contracted  to  carry 
Federal  funds  as  well  as  bundles,  and  the  Adams  Express  Company  was  the  out¬ 
come  in  combining  similar  messengers,  with  eventual  inclusion  of  all  except  one 
company  on  a  southern  railway.  Millions  of  dollars  rolled  up.  What  of  this  today? 
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Under  the  government’s  World  War  pressure,  Adams  Express  became  the  security 
holding  company  of  the  American  Railways  Express,  the  old  American  Express 
Company  acting  as  a  travel  agency  of  a  banking  organization.  Leading  air  lines 
joined  with  it,  to  fly  over  2,000  tons  of  freight  a  year,  cooperating  with  the  rails  for 
a  door-to-door  service  by  trucks.  The  modern  express  collects  notes,  gets  signatures 
to  documents,  pays  taxes,  makes  deposits,  searches  records  and  is  in  touch  with 
Western  Union  Telegraph  stations.  Among  the  shipments  of  all  sorts,  from  horses 
to  wedding  suppers,  have  been  snakes  and  monkeys  shipped  to  Hollywood  for 
motion  pictures. 

As  another  kind  of  example:  Phineas  Taylor  Barnum  got  the  start  of  the 
“majestic  world,”  Europe  and  America,  and  bore  “the  palm  alone”  for  providing 
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panem  et  circenses ,  or  feeding  the  public’s  curiosity.  Of  Bethel  birth,  1810,  he 
found  his  boyhood  delight  in  jokes  played  on  the  guests  of  his  father’s  Danbury 
tavern  till  he  went  off  to  New  York  where  shortened  circumstances  impelled  him  to 
test  the  public’s  fondness  for  splendor,  and  its  gullibility.  Disgusted  with  lotteries, 
he  married  at  nineteen  and  returned  to  Danbury  where  a  sixty-days’  sentence  for 
libel  caused  him  to  retire  from  an  editorship,  try  New  York  again  and  consult 
Bridgeport  men.  Assured  that  aged  Joyce  Heth  had  been  a  servant  in  Washing¬ 
ton’s  family,  he  bought  her  for  a  thousand  dollars,  let  people  see  her  for  a  dime 
and  made  the  newspapers  gossip  while  he  prepared  the  foundations  for  a  great 
museum  which  he  established  with  his  profits,  he  having  supplemented  Joyce  with 
a  fish-monkey  mermaid,  a  white  negress,  wool-coated  horse,  and  then  with  “Gen¬ 
eral”  Tom  Thumb,  a  Bridgeport  dwarf  named  Stratton — feted  him  here  and  before 
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Royalty  abroad,  riding  in  his  elaborate  mite  of  a  coach  with  reminiscence  of 
medieval  splendor.  Barnum  well  rewarded  Stratton  with  a  dwarf  wife  and  a  rich 
and  happy  home  in  Bridgeport.  Jenny  Lind,  the  precious  “Swedish  Nightingale,” 
beloved  of  Europe,  was  to  come;  Barnum  offered  her  $1,000  a  night  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  nights  at  Castle  Garden.  When  his  associates  broke  with  him  as  a 
lunatic,  he  proceeded  to  sell  the  tickets  at  auction  to  the  multitude,  receiving  as  high 
as  $650  for  one  admittance  near  the  close  of  the  engagement.  In  opulence  he 
built  an  estate  in  Bridgeport,  “Iranistan,”  which,  like  his  American  Museum,  became 
food  for  flames ;  and  in  his  continued  career,  loss  by  fire  was  to  be  over  $3,000,000, 
Bridgeport  winter  quarters  for  his  menagerie  included — the  morning  when  the 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Flaherty,  found  a  toothless  old  panther  snuggled  up  with  her  cow 
as  she  went  out  to  milk.  Barnum’s  circus  and  menageries  became  a  feature  in 
American  life  as  lived  for  several  happy  generations.  Barnum’s  local  beneficences 
for  a  part  of  beautiful  Seaside  Park,  where  his  statue  was  to  be  placed  along  with 
that  of  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  and  the  soldiers’  memorials,  for  the  hospital,  of  which  he 
was  president,  for  schools  and  other  institutions — all  are  a  part  of  history,  which 
he  enjoyed  in  its  making,  up  to  his  death  in  1891,  when  his  property  was  valued  at 
$5,000,000.  His  “Greatest  Show  on  Earth,”  thus  accurately  billed,  required  one 
hundred  cars  for  transportation  throughout  the  land ;  his  “Cardiff  Giant,”  reputedly 
unearthed  in  New  York  State,  and  his  enormous  elephant  “Jumbo,”  killed  in  a  rail¬ 
road  disaster,  are  permanent  in  real  tradition.  His  yearly  autobiography,  sold  on 
the  circus  grounds,  added  materially  to  his  wizard-like  income.  The  total  of  his 
losses  by  investments,  including  one  with  Jerome  in  the  New  Haven  Clock  Com¬ 
pany,  nearly  equalled  those  by  fires. 

In  further  illustration:  Elias  Howe,  Jr.  (1819-67),  born  in  Spencer,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  performed  the  seemingly  incredible  when  he  invented  the  sewing  machine — 
as  incredible  as  the  airship  of  later  days.  Others  were  quietly  working  to  meet  the 
same  obvious  need  but  he  obtained  patent  on  September  10,  1846,  and  came  to 
Bridgeport  to  arrange  for  manufacture.  Unfortunately  the  machine  could  sew  only 
straight  seam.  Allen  B.  Wilson  of  Ohio  devised  a  machine  in  1847  which  he  devel¬ 
oped  in  association  with  Nathaniel  Wheeler  who  had  a  factory  in  the  Oakville  part 
of  Watertown  and  who  introduced  the  machine  to  manufacturers  in  several  places, 
and  the  Wheeler,  Wilson  and  Company  was  organized,  to  buy  the  Jerome  Clock 
Company’s  plant  in  Bridgeport  in  1856.  Meantime  Howe  had  gone  to  England  to 
interest  capital  but  returned  discouraged  and  almost  penniless  yet  with  agreement 
for  a  small  royalty.  The  rights,  however,  amounted  to  $75,000  a  year;  still,  it 
took  most  of  that  to  establish  the  priority  of  his  patent,  with  the  improvements  he 
had  made  upon  the  service.  When  he  went  to  the  war  as  a  private  of  the  17th  Con¬ 
necticut,  he  had  received  enough  so  that  on  an  occasion  when  regular  pay  for  the 
regiment  was  not  forthcoming  he  advanced  the  whole  amount.  The  other  com¬ 
panies  that  had  been  established  included  Wheeler  and  Wilson,  the  Singer  and  the 
Grover  and  Baker.  Howe’s  Company,  organized  in  1865,  built  a  large  establishment 
on  Kossuth  Street.  Howe  died  in  1867,  the  year  his  patent  expired.  Isaac  M. 
Singer,  using  a  straight  needle  device,  had  secured  his  patent  on  the  same  date  Wil- 
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son  had  secured  his,  in  1851.  Claims  of  infringement  came  before  the  courts  but 
with  combinations  and  adjustments  which  enabled  each  of  the  leading  concerns  to 
do  a  large  business.  The  Singer  Company,  which  began  in  New  Jersey,  had  acquired 
rights  to  the  Howe  patent  in  1864  and  finally  those  of  Wheeler  and  Wilson,  in  1907, 
and  now  has  large  factories  not  only  in  Bridgeport  and  other  American  cities  but 
in  several  foreign  countries,  with  assets  considerably  over  a  hundred  million. 

The  General  Electric  has  in  Bridgeport  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  State, 
having  taken  over  the  famous  plant  of  the  combined  Remington  Arms  and  the 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  companies  whose  efficiency  during  the  World  War  gave 
Bridgeport  the  name  of  the  “Essen  of  America.”  Bridgeport  was  one  of  the  first 
towns  of  the  country  in  the  manufacture  of  fixed  ammunition  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Remington  and  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  companies,  employing 
thousands  of  hands. 

Other  concerns  that  added  to  Bridgeport’s  fame,  with  dates  of  their  origin, 
include:  Pacific  Iron  Works,  1853;  Bridgeport  Brass,  1865,  which  with  the  inven¬ 
tion  by  William  R.  Webster,  Cornell,  1890,  of  the  electric  furnace,  came  to  furnish 
a  large  per  cent,  of  the  country’s  wrought  brass;  Parrot  Varnish  Company,  1869; 
Warner  Brothers,  corsets,  1874;  Malleable  Iron  Company,  1879;  Eaton,  Cole  and 
Burnham,  brass  and  iron  valves,  1875;  Holmes  and  Edwards  Silver,  1882;  Bridge¬ 
port  Forge,  1883;  Bridgeport  Copper,.  1885.  Edison’s  talking  machine  needed  the 
American  Graphophone  Company  of  Bridgeport  to  make  a  practical  device,  and 
Alexander  Bell,  inventor  of  the  telephone,  came  on  with  improvements.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Chain  Company  began  in  a  very  humble  way  in  1912;  now  has  subsidiaries  in 
several  places.  The  Bryant  Electric  has  similar  history.  The  Bassick  Alemite, 
became  the  Stewart- Warner  Speedometer  Corporation  and  the  Ashcroft,  the  Yale 
and  Towne  Manufacturing  Company.  The  Remington  Typewriter  Company  devel¬ 
oped  rapidly.  In  the  World  War,  the  Browning  machine  gun  was  turned  out  in 
great  numbers  by  the  Remington  Company  which  already  had  a  large  contract  for 
the  Remington  rifles  in  England.  The  Bullard  engineering  works  supplied  155- 
millimeter  guns  for  throwing  shells  and  the  Liberty  Ordnance  Company  17-milli¬ 
meter  field  guns.  The  Locomobile  Company  had  the  contract  to  furnish  Pershing 
and  his  staff  with  cars  that  could  speed  them  over  shell-torn  roads. 

Reminiscent  of  David  Bushnell  of  Saybrook  in  the  Revolution,  Simon  Lake  of 
Milford  in  1893  was  working  out  his  idea  of  a  submarine,  the  first  step  toward 
revolutionizing  naval  warfare,  and  like  Bushnell,  was  being  met  with  discourage¬ 
ment.  The  government  did  not  approve  the  plan.  Like  Bushnell  he  went  on  with 
it  and  produced  in  1897  the  Argonaut ,  Jr.,  the  first  boat  to  submerge  practically,  and 
then  the  Argonaut  I  which  met  with  favor  and,  under  a  New  Jersey  corporation, 
the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Company  built  at  Bridgeport  the  Protector,  but  appropria¬ 
tion  by  Congress  disapproved  by  a  lobby-ridden  Lower  House  of  Congress.  Others 
had  been  racing  toward  the  same  goal.  Russia,  however,  in  her  war  with  Japan, 
ordered  ten  of  the  boats,  Austria  two,  and  Germany  got  access  to  the  plans.  Lake 
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refused  offers  of  foreign  nations  to  buy  his  patents.  Germany  employed  the  prin¬ 
ciples  early  in  the  World  War  with  results  that  at  once  became  history.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  government  in  1917  contracted  for  twelve  and  later  for  four  more,  with  double 
hull,  but  with  the  coming  of  peace,  economy  having  to  rule,  the  company’s  twenty- 
nine  acres  of  shipyard  at  Bridgeport  had  to  be  abandoned,  with  future  building  to 
be  done  at  governmental  yards.  But  Lake  continues  with  ideas  and  in  present  days 
is  devising  means  to  recover  sunken  treasure  like  that  in  a  British  pay-ship  that 
sank  near  New  York  during  the  Revolution. 

But  in  line  with  such  reminiscences  of  genius  and  world  fame,  today’s  record 
exceeds  that  of  its  predecessors.  All  honor  to  the  established  munition  plants,  so 
efficient  in  World  War  emergency,  to  the  Locomobiles  whose  home  is  here,  the 
phonograph  and  typewriter  pioneers  and  the  sewing-machine  and  corset  industries 
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— the  whole  with  products  exceeding  $150,000,000  annually  for  a  population  of 
nearly  300,000,  suburban  area  included — there  has  come  now  the  airplane  with  port 
in  vicinity  of  traditional  Lordship  Beach,  itself  continuing  so  popular  and  Stratford 
sharing  in  activities  and  benefits. 

Ivor  I.  Sikorsky’s  name  is  added  to  the  honor  roll  and  he  receives  an  honorary 
degree  at  Yale.  In  his  native  Russia  he  was  world-first  in  some  of  the  flying  devices 
and  made  planes  for  World  War  service.  When  that  country  had  its  revolution 
purge,  he  stole  away  to  France  and  soon  after  to  America  where  he  found  the 
response  he  needed  for  still  further  invention,  including  the  world’s  greatest  bomber. 
The  location  the  Lake  enterprises  had  gloried  in,  hopefully,  was  well  adapted  to  his 
purposes.  Simultaneously,  almost,  there  was  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  great  develop¬ 
ment  in  Hartford — another  part  of  this  story.  What  with  the  famous  old  location 
and  the  Hartford  relationship,  the  result  has  been  Connecticut’s  preeminence  in 
vital  aircraft,  civilian  and  military,  with  the  United  Aircraft  Corporation. 
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The  Bridgeport  Steamboat  Company  was  organized  in  1824  with  men  of  the 
type  of  Wilson,  Hawley,  Daniel  Sterling  and  T.  C.  Worden  in  the  lead.  Norwalk 
and  Derby  soon  had  their  lines.  Captains  John  Brooks  and  Ezekiel  Hubbell  were 
household  names,  like  Captains  Isaac  Boroughs  and  David  Hawley  of  ocean  com¬ 
merce.  When  railroads  were  to  be  built  in  1836,  Alfred  Bishop,  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  of  Stratford,  came  back  from  New  Jersey  to  promote  the  building  of  the 
Housatonic,  opened  in  1842.  The  city  issued  bonds,  former  Governor  Tomlinson  as 
first  president  was  succeeded  by  W.  B.  Burrall,  and  United  States  Senator  William 
H.  Barnum  of  Salisbury  was  of  great  aid.  William  D.  Bishop,  son  of  Alfred,  was 
president  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  road,  incorporated  in  1844,  and  of 
the  Naugatuck  chartered  the  next  year.  Fairfield  County  men  were  interested  also 
in  “Parallel”  road  from  New  York,  which  did  not  materialize,  and  in  the  Air  Line 
of  1881.  The  Danbury-Norwalk  road  was  chartered  in  1849,  leased  by  the  Housa¬ 
tonic  in  1882,  with  view  to  making  boat  connections  with  New  York  from  Wilson’s 
Point  and  securing  business  over  the  Housatonic  and  New  England  through  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  plan  was  abandoned  soon  after  when  the  New  Haven  leased  both  the 
Housatonic  and  the  Norwalk.  The  steamboat  lines,  as  the  New  England  Navigation 
Company,  were  bought  and  discontinued  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart¬ 
ford  Railroad  in  1912,  and  today  motor  trucks  are  working  more  material  changes 
in  freighting.  There  are  now  two  distinct  harbors — Black  Rock  and  the  main 
harbor. 

The  oyster  industry,  which  yielded  large  return  between  1870  and  1900,  fell 
away  because  of  pollution  of  the  Sound  waters  and  because  of  inefficiency  of  the 
State  system  in  trying  to  regulate  once  private  oyster  farms.  It  consists  now  of 
raising  seed  oysters  to  mature  on  the  Long  Island  shore.  Progress  is  being  made 
in  the  effort  to  improve  sewage  disposal  along  all  streams  to  save  both  shad  and 
oysters. 

From  this  review  it  is  obvious  that  Bridgeport  men  overcame  the  great  mis¬ 
fortune  of  1845  when  the  heart  of  the  business  section,  near  Water  Street,  was 
wholly  burned  out.  They  have  been  true  to  the  tradition  of  men  like  Ludlow  and 
William  S.  Johnson,  earlier  defined  herein.  Of  the  city’s  population  of  approxi¬ 
mately  150,000,  upwards  of  30,500  are  employed  in  the  industries,  or  about  thirty 
per  cent,  more  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  State. 

As  in  contrast  and  yet  in  keeping,  was  the  life  of  John  W.  Sterling,  son  of 
humble  David  Sterling  of  Bridgeport.  He  was  born  in  1796,  a  strikingly  handsome 
youth  of  gentle  manner  but  preferring  the  sea,  like  so  many  of  his  period,  to  the 
college  education  his  father  proposed,  yet  to  study  by  himself  at  every  opportunity. 
The  ancestry  dates  back  through  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  to  Hertfordshire, 
England.  David,  a  ship  carpenter,  bought  a  large  farm  in  Bridgeport  when  Bridge¬ 
port  and  Stratford  were  one.  He  sailed  with  his  uncle,  Daniel,  a  typical  Bridge¬ 
port  captain,  at  age  of  fourteen.  While  at  dock  in  Liverpool  for  three  months  he 
attended  night  school.  At  eighteen  he  was  mate  on  the  ship  that  took  General 
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Proctor  back  to  England  after  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  (1811);  at  twenty-one, 
master  of  a  ship  sailing  to  Havana;  later  to  South  America,  the  Philippines,  Canton, 
Buenos  Aires.  In  1823  he  was  captain  of  the  largest  ship  yet  built,  the  Splendid. 
He  never  met  with  a  disaster.  Retiring  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  carried  with  him 
the  esteem  of  wealthiest  merchants  both  sides  of  the  ocean  and  was  a  promoter  of 
scientific  and  commercial  progress.  From  the  heirs  of  Abram  Tomlinson  in  the 
center  of  Stratford,  in  1836,  he  bought  a  handsome  residence  where  he  lived  till 
his  death  thirty  years  afterward.  His  wife,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Plant) 
Judson,  died  in  1832;  his  second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  David  and 
Catherine  (Tomlinson)  Plant.  Yale  gave  him  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1864.  The  trustees  of  the  Sterling  estate,  which  had  been  further  developed  by  rela¬ 
tives,  furnished  funds  to  establish  the  Sterling  foundation  at  Yale  University,  making 
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possible  the  Sterling  Chemical  Laboratory,  the  divinity  school  quadrangle,  the  hall 
of  medicine,  the  law  school  buildings,  the  power  house,  the  Sterling  Tower  of 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  four  scholarships  and  the  great  Sterling  Library  and 
Tower,  together  with  the  adjacent  quadrangle,  with  its  wide  approach  to  the  impos¬ 
ing  front  of  the  library,  one  of  the  most  notable  buildings  and  institutions  in 
America. 

And  the  contrast  is  further  remarked  in  the  lives  of  two  others  besides  Sterling 
of  this  locality  and  also  with  relation  to  Yale.  There  were  two  Benjamin  Sillimans, 
son  and  grandson  of  General  Gold  Silleck  Silliman.  The  first  was  born  in  1779, 
in  North  Stratford,  now  Trumbull  (his  mother  having  fled  there  when  Fairfield 
was  in  flames)  ;  the  second  in  New  Haven.  The  son  became  one  of  the  foremost 
scientists  of  America,  professor  at  Yale,  latterly  emeritus,  from  1802  to  1864.  In 
1818  he  founded  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  the  editorship  of  which  was  to 
remain  long  in  the  family.  With  Dr.  Robert  Hare  he  constructed  the  compound 
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blowpipe.  His  son  was  a  chemist  and  toxicologist,  born  in  1816.  The  chemical 
laboratory  he  fitted  up,  when  assistant  to  his  father,  proved  to  be  the  first  step  in 
establishing  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale.  After  fourteen  years  as  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  he  returned  to  succeed  his 
father,  continuing  as  lecturer  and  investigator  after  1870  and  publishing  scientific 
works  at  Yale  where  the  name  is  preserved  with  the  Silliman  Memorial  Fellowship 
and  the  mineral  collection  made  by  the  professor  and  by  James  D.  Dana. 

Bridgeport  has  had  good  schools  from  the  beginning  and  with  the  influx  of 
immigrants  for  the  factories  the  descendants  of  the  founders  lived  up  to  their  pur¬ 
pose  to  give  all  an  opportunity  to  study.  Today  it  has  three  regular  high  schools, 
which  is  one  more  than  any  other  city  in  the  State,  and  four  junior  high  schools, 
with  a  State  trade  school  having  an  attendance  of  1,600.  There  also  are  seminaries, 
the  first  one  having  been  established  in  1856  by  Miss  E.  B.  Whiting  and  coming 
to  have  a  choice  location  on  Golden  Hill,  as  Hillside  Seminary.  The  first  public 
library  was  established  by  vote  of  the  common  council  in  1881,  the  year  the  Legis¬ 
lature  had  passed  a  law  permitting  such  action.  It  was  opened  at  440  Main  Street 
with  Miss  Agnes  Hill  as  librarian,  and  the  first  certificate  of  membership  was  issued 
to  P.  T.  Barnum.  Two  years  later  Mrs.  Catherine  Burroughs  Pettengill,  whose 
father  had  made  a  fortune  in  ocean  commerce,  gave  the  Burroughs  Building  from 
which  developed  the  present  buildings  with  specialized  departments,  filling  an  impor¬ 
tant  place  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  city. 

In  Seaside  Park  Bridgeport  has  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State,  with  its  long 
stretch  of  seawall  where  Barnum’s  elephants  once  bathed.  The  quality  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  appealed  to  the  public  when  troops  were  assembling  there  to  go  out  in  the  Civil 
War.  P.  T.  Barnum,  Frederick  Hurd,  James  C.  Loomis  and  the  men  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Standard  were  the  promoters  who  brought  about  the  purchase  from  the  owners, 
extending  the  boulevard  to  Black  Rock  Harbor.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
acres  for  the  Beardsley  Park  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city  were  given  by 
James  W.  Beardsley,  a  part  of  his  farm  on  the  Pequonnock  River.  From  its  ledges 
and  hills  there  are  beautiful  views  inland  and  over  the  Sound.  Also  in  East  Bridge¬ 
port  is  the  square  known  as  Washington  Park.  George  C.  Waldo,  one-time  editor 
of  the  Bridgeport  Standard,  was  also  shellfish  commissioner.  Today’s  enterprising 
papers  include  the  Post,  Telegram  and  Times-Star. 

Fairfield  County  is  the  birthplace  of  six  Governors,  four  of  whom  were  grad¬ 
uates  of  Yale.  The  graduates  were  Thomas  Fitch  of  Norwalk  (1754-66),  clergy¬ 
man  and  lawyer,  who,  it  was  feared  at  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act,  was  affected  some¬ 
what  by  the  influence  of  Episcopalian  William  Samuel  Johnson  of  Stratford,  then 
a  member  of  the  Upper  House,  and  Fitch  was  relegated  to  private  life;  Gideon 
Tomlinson  of  Stratford  (1827-31),  a  Fairfield  lawyer;  William  Thomas  Minor  of 
Stamford  (1854-55),  a  New  Haven  lawyer;  Luzon  Burrett  Morris  of  Newtown 
( 1 855-57 ) ,  a  New  Haven  lawyer,  who  was  Governor  of  the  State  from  1893  to 
1895.  The  others  were  Isaac  Toucey  of  Newtown,  a  Hartford  lawyer,  Gov¬ 
ernor,  1846-47;  and  Phineas  Chapman  Lounsbury  of  Ridgefield,  a  manufacturer, 
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Governor,  1887-89.  Governors  Clark  Bissell  of  Norwalk  (1847-49),  who  was 
born  in  Lebanon,  and  George  E.  Lounsbury  of  Ridgefield  (1899-1901),  born  in 
Pound  Ridge,  New  York,  were  Yale  men. 

Of  other  men  prominent  in  State  and  national  affairs  there  were:  The  first 
Aaron  Burr,  1716,  of  Fairfield,  founder  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  now  Prince¬ 
ton  ;  the  Rev.  Israel  Chauncey  of  Stratford,  who  refused  the  first  rectorship  of  Yale ; 
Commander  Isaac  Chauncey,  1772,  of  Black  Rock,  in  the  War  of  1812;  Ethan 
Allen  Brown,  1776,  of  Darien,  Governor  of  Ohio,  Minister  to  Brazil;  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Bangs,  1778,  of  Stratford,  editor  and  president  of  Wesleyan;  Dr.  John 
Ireland  Howe,  1793,  of  Ridgefield,  inventor  of  pins;  Daniel  Nash  Morgan,  1844, 
of  Newtown  and  Bridgeport,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  under  President  Cleve¬ 
land,  who  presented  to  the  State  Library  the  desk  on  which  President  Lincoln  wrote 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation;  Cyrus  Northrop,  1834,  of  Ridgefield,  long-time 
professor  of  literature  at  Yale  and  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan ;  Sam- 
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uel  G.  Goodrich  (“Peter  Parley”),  1793,  of  Ridgefield,  author;  William  Hammond 
Gibson,  1850,  of  Sandy  Hook  (Newtown),  artist;  Colonel  Julius  W.  Knowlton, 
Civil  War  veteran,  long-time  postmaster:  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Watson,  banker,  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  Bridgeport  Board  of  Trade;  Colonel  Clifford  B.  Wilson,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  1915-21,  and  Homer  S.  Cummings,  of  Stamford  (Chicago,  1870),  Attor¬ 
ney-General  in  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt’s  Cabinet. 

Representing  the  State  in  the  Senate  have  been,  subsequent  to  the  days  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Samuel  Johnson:  Elijah  Boardman  of  New  Milford,  1821-23;  Gideon  Tom¬ 
linson  of  Fairfield,  1831-37  ;  Perry  Smith,  New  Milford,  1837-43;  Thaddeus  Betts 
of  Norwalk,  1839-40,  and  Orris  F.  Ferry,  Norwalk,  1867-75. 

And  to  cite  other  Congressmen  of  distinction  there  were  Ebenezer  J.  Hill,  banker 
and  president  of  the  Norwalk  Mills  Company,  Congressman  most  of  the  time  from 
1895  to  1917;  William  D.  Bishop  of  Bridgeport  who  led  in  establishing  railroad  and 
steamboat  lines;  Thomas  B.  Butler  of  Norwalk,  James  Davenport  of  Stamford, 
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John  Davenport,  also  of  Stamford,  Robert  E.  DeForest  of  Bridgeport,  Jeremiah 
Donovan  of  Norwalk,  William  Edmond  of  Newtown,  O.  S.  Ferry  of  Norwalk, 
Orange  Merwin  of  New  Milford,  Thomas  B.  Osborne,  Samuel  B.  Sherwood, 
James  Sturges,  Lewis  B.  Sturgis  and  Gideon  Tomlinson,  all  of  Fairfield,  James 
Stevens  of  Stamford,  Samuel  Tweedy  of  Danbury  and  Levi  Warner  of  Norwalk 
— Alfred  H.  Phillips,  Jr.,  of  Stamford,  the  incumbent  since  1937. 

Schuyler  Merritt  of  Stamford,  who  was  born  in  New  York  in  1853,  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Yale  in  1873  and  obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  was  Con¬ 
gressman  from  1917  to  1937  except  for  one  term.  He  became  connected  with  the 
Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Company  in  Stamford  and  after  1877  was  one  of 
the  chief  officers,  with  business  that  eventually  included  much  of  the  Yale  lock 
industry  around  the  State,  along  with  the  American  Tube  and  Stamping  Company. 
He  also  had  extensive  interests  outside  the  State,  was  president  of  the  Stamford 
National  Bank  and  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  great  highway 
system  now  being  constructed  which  is  making  Fairfield  County  such  an  attractive 
“Gateway  for  New  England”  is  named  in  his  honor.  The  first  section — from  New 
York  boundary  to  Norwalk,  sixteen  miles — was  dedicated  June  29,  1938,  when 
Governor  Cross  let  down  the  bars  by  cutting  the  broad  ribbon,  Schuyler  Merritt 
beside  him. 

Withal,  no  comment  on  Fairfield  County’s  constant  development  is  complete 
without  recognition  of  the  commercial,  mercantile  and  banking  establishments  as 
fundamentals  of  a  general  metropolis.  There  still  may  be  abundance  of  rural  ter¬ 
ritory,  more  and  more  dotted  with  residences  of  city  people,  with  public  institutions 
and  preserves,  but  the  scope  of  city  extensions  is  fast  widening.  Newcomers,  gladly 
welcomed,  accept  the  principles  the  founders  fought  for,  in  this  county  of  “Amer¬ 
ica’s  Essen.” 
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Contributes  Early  to  Make  New  Haven  County  an  Industrial  World  Center _ 

Romantic  Town  Relationships  Due  to  Genius — “Brass  City’s”  Families 
Advance  Ancestors’  High  Standards — Naugatuck  Valley  Prestige  Winsted 
to  Ansonia. 


Perhaps  no  section  of  modern  America  affords  such  illustration  of  extensive 
industrial  romance  as  do  Waterbury,  the  Naugatuck  Valley  and,  thence,  all  New 
Haven  County.  Most  of  the  modern  State  was  to  come  to  increase  the  romance,  as 
already  has  appeared  herein— towns  having  been  taken  up  individually  or  in  groups 
as  the  story  of  the  whole  has  demanded,  with  blending  of  individualities.  But  for 
the  fundamentals  metalwise  and  the  earliest  ingenuity,  along  with  world  fame  for 
rubber  also,  one  has  to  turn  to  this  section.  A  list  of  individuals  could  be  made  to 
fill  a  volume.  Many  of  the  family  names  persist  today  in  great  modern  corporations, 
from  which  a  few  can  be  selected  to  support  the  county’s  and  the  State’s  pride,  as 
elsewhere  indicated  in  these  pages.  And  once  again,  just  as  in  the  New  Britain 
area,  it  was  Farmington  men,  out  of  Hooker’s  Hartford,  who  started  the  romance 
which  was  destined  to  take  in  much  of  the  whole  shore  line  and  other  territory 
back  over  the  hilly  interior. 

Algonquins  had  reported  existence  of  minerals  in  their  “Mattatuck”  on  the  Nau¬ 
gatuck.  John  Stanley  and  John  Andrews  went  there  to  investigate,  and  in  1657 
William  Lewis  and  Samuel  Steele  of  Farmington  took  their  chance  in  buying  a 
circular  plot  sixteen  miles  in  diameter,  the  center  being  a  spot  where  signs  of  copper 
had  been  found.  Though  the  Indians  made  exceptional  pottery,  it  was  of  clay.  The 
Latin  for  “What  is  more  enduring  than  brass”  continued  to  be  the  motto,  however, 
till  the  metal  was  brought  half  way  across  the  Continent  to  be  the  county’s  material 
foundation,  along  with  commerce  and  higher  education.  Mahomet,  as  it  were, 
went  to  the  hill  which  would  not  come  to  him  and  brought  the  wherewithal  to  gratify 
the  people.  Waterbury  belonged  to  Hartford  County  but  during  the  Indian  alarms 
its  request  to  be  transferred  to  New  Haven  County,  since  New  Haven  seemed 
nearer  than  Hartford,  was  granted,  and  in  1870  its  later  reasonable  desire  to  attach 
Woodbury  and  become  a  separate  county  was  futile. 

Bridgeport  itself  has  the  largest  industrial  population  of  any  city  in  the  State, 
but  New  Haven  County  as  a  whole  has  practically  as  large  a  number  of  indus- 
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trial  concerns  as  has  Fairfield  County,  and  in  its  Naugatuck  Valley  it  has  world 
preeminence  in  brass  products. 

Yet  it  is  not  so  much  the  quality  of  product  as  it  is  the  quality  of  men  and  the 
persistence  of  family  that  accords  with  this  story.  Certain  of  the  earliest  phases 
already  have  been  reviewed.  What  Humphreys  and  Wolcott  so  notably  achieved 
was  along  the  line  of  apparel,  by  English  example.  But  what  of  the  essential 
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accessories  ?  There  came  buttons  made  of  brass  from  ore  hauled  down  from  Salis¬ 
bury,  and  cheap  ones,  too,  made  of  pewter,  since  the  Scovill  brothers  and  Henry 
Grilley  of  Waterbury  had  utilized  English  methods.  In  1750  John  Allen  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  brass  factory.  Abel  and  Levi  Porter  inaugurated  the  great  Scovill  plants 
of  today,  in  conjunction  with  Israel  and  Lyman  Coe  and  Israel  Holmes.  James  M. 
L.  Scovill  took  hold  in  1811  and  Daniel  Hayden  became  an  associate.  They  actually 
could  cover  buttons  with  cloth,  by  their  own  devices.  In  1824  they  made  a  set  of 
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gold  buttons  which  the\  presented  to  Lafayette,  with  his  likeness  stamped  upon 
them.  Medals  and  coins  for  the  Federal  government  were  turned  out.  Meantime 
the  Porters,  depending  wholly  on  scrap-metal  waste,  formed  ingots  to  be  rolled  out 
in  Litchfield  before  a  local  building  could  be  provided.  Machinery  was  devised 
for  drawing  wire,  so  that  all-essential  pins  were  on  their  way,  howbeit  with  each 
head  placed  on  its  own  bit  of  wire  by  extra  process.  By  1824  Samuel  Wright  was 
making  solid-head  pins,  and  Fowler  brothers  of  Northford,  with  Dr.  John  J.  Howe 
of  New  York,  set  up  a  plant  in  Derby.  Pins  came  fast  enough  but  they  were  difficult 
to  market ,  they  must  be  stuck  on  paper,  slow  work.  The  makers  studied  out  a 
secret  method  by  which  one  woman  was  enabled  to  do  the  work  of  sixty.  The 
American  Pin  Company,  later  of  Oakville,  the  Scovill  Company  and  a  company  in 
Winsted  appeared.  Waterbury,  the  center  of  it  all,  had  water  power  by  1814. 

Likewise  as  to  clocks,  as  has  been  noted,  through  genius  of  Seth  Thomas,  of 
Jerome  who  first  put  in  metal,  and  of  Timothy  Cheney.  New  Haven’s  carriages 
were  gladly  welcomed  but  they  needed  springs;  humble  John  Cook,  now  equipped 
with  the  material,  devised  them  in  1799-  Roads  continued  bad,  on  both  continents. 
Eli  Whitney  Blake  (1795-1886)  fairly  equalled  his  namesake  of  cotton-gin  fame 
by  turning  out  the  stone  crusher  which  Europe  as  well  as  America  adopted.  Too 
many  men  had  had  to  work  on  individual  products.  Eli  Whitney’s  thought — seem¬ 
ingly  so  simple — had  remedied  that,  as  previously  remarked,  by  making  parts  inter¬ 
changeable.  Number  of  employees  was  cut  down,  but  that  would  have  to  be  if 
demand  were  to  be  satisfied  and  profits  encourage  capital,  which  meant  increase  in 
employment. 

Charles  Goodyear  of  Naugatuck  spilled  his  rubber  and  sulphur  on  his  stove  and 
beheld  the  revelation  he  had  prayed  for,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  necessities, 
vulcanized  rubber.  Backed  by  his  brother-in-law,  William  DeForest,  he  had  per¬ 
fected  a  method  by  1844  and  all  his  first  licenses  went  to  L.  Candee  and  Company 
in  New  Haven  and  to  the  company  in  Naugatuck  which  took  Goodyear’s  name,  as 
did  another  equally  large  one  for  glove-making.  Here  also  was  the  origin  of  the 
great  establishment  of  the  Russell  Manufacturing  Company  of  today  in  Middle- 
town,  with  its  elastic  webbing.  Goodyear’s  brother,  Nelson,  in  1851,  working  at 
it  in  Newtown,  found  the  secret  of  hard  rubber,  and  today  a  number  of  Connect¬ 
icut  towns  have  rubber  factories  of  some  sort. 

In  a  similar  way,  pewter  and  britannia  products  appeared  out  of  Meriden  and 
Wallingford,  plants  which  in  Meriden,  in  1852,  were  to  be  combined  by  Horace  C. 
Wilcox,  Dennis  Wilcox,  J.  D.  Frary,  I.  C.  Lewis  and  W.  W.  Lyman  as  the  Meriden 
Britannia  Company  and  later  of  Landers,  Frary  and  Clark,  the  ground-covering 
concern  in  New  Britain.  In  subsequent  generation,  this  meant  amalgamation  with 
Rogers  Brothers  of  Hartford,  the  silver-platers,  with  branches  far  into  the  West, 
and  eventually  the  International  Silver  Company.  Hartford,  with  the  world,  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  the  genius  of  the  Hartford  men,  Asa  H.,  Simeon  S.,  and  William  Rogers, 
was  supplemented  by  the  Waterbury  genius  which  could  produce  in  quantity  the 
spoons  to  be  plated.  It  was  for  the  Rogers  devotees,  working  in  their  cellar,  to 
devise  the  electro-process.  Their  steel  blanks  came  from  the  Norwich  Cutlery  Com- 
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pany  and  the  William  Rogers  Company,  later  the  Rogers  and  Brother,  till  becoming 
a  part  of  the  Meriden  Britannia.  It  had  been  through  the  genius  of  Judge  of  Pro¬ 
bate  Joseph  Hopkins  of  Waterbury  that  buttons  and  buckles  were  to  come  into  this 
category,  and  Meriden  and  Wallingford  men  built  up  that  line.  Ashbil  Griswold 
of  Meriden  devised  pots  and  spoons  and  the  Yale  Brothers  set  up  their  establish¬ 
ment  in  Yalesville  by  soldering  two  halves  of  a  kettle  into  one  article. 

John  Allen  as  far  back  as  1750  had  made  brass  buttons  in  Waterbury  and  John 
Hopkins  had  followed  with  silver,  crudely.  Henry  Grilley  had  made  buttons  there, 
followed  by  the  Porter  firm.  Aaron  Benedict,  paving  the  way  for  partnership  with 
Gordon  W.  Burnham  in  1834,  used  bone  and  ivory  for  buttons  in  1812,  when,  with 
New  Haven  men,  he  turned  to  gilt  for  material,  on  capital  of  $6,500,  with  Israel 
Coe  and  Alfred  Platt  among  his  partners  for  the  present-day  great  Waterbury  But¬ 
ton  Company,  and  ere  long  again  rolling  brass.  Meantime  David  Hayden  and  J.  M. 
L.  Scovill  had  acquired  the  Porter  plant  (in  1811)  for  Leavenworth,  Hayden  and 
Scovill,  and  the  second  great  plant  for  future  cycles  was  on  its  way. 

Israel  Coe  left  Benedict’s  in  Waterbury  to  join  Anson  G.  Phelps  in  Derby  for  a 
time.  Phelps  had  laid  the  foundations  of  his  large  fortune  in  the  metal  importing 
business  in  New  York  and  was  eager  to  get  into  the  Naugatuck  Valley  producing 
field.  Coe  had  experimented  in  Wolcottville  (Torrington) ,  as  we  have  seen,  ham¬ 
mering  kettles  into  shape  instead  of  molding.  His  considerable  investment  was 
beginning  to  pay  when  H.  W.  Hayden  of  the  Scovill  Company  came  into  the  field, 
in  1840,  with  a  process  for  spinning  kettles.  In  the  1830’s  Israel  Holmes  of  Water¬ 
bury  made  finally  successful  trips  to  England  to  inspect  machinery  and  get  work¬ 
men.  Stringent  regulations  challenged  his  ingenuity ;  shrewdly  he  smuggled  men  to 
ships  in  water  casks,  and  on  his  third  trip  a  party  of  thirty-eight,  including  families, 
was  landed  in  Hartford.  His  Waterbury  Brass  in  1846  was  the  largest  mill  of  the 
kind  in  the  country — actually  100  feet  by  100!  It  added  Hayden’s  spun  kettles  to 
the  list  and  held  the  market.  By  i860  it  rolled  the  largest  tonnage  ever  recorded. 
Buildings  were  increased.  Holmes,  Booth  and  Haydens  was  incorporated  in  1853. 
It  added  plated  ware  for  Daguerre  portrait  machines  and  brass  lamps  and  was 
third  in  size  of  industries,  later  forming  the  American  Brass  Company.  Holmes 
with  Coe,  Benedict,  Phelps  and  John  P.  Elton,  with  A.  S.  Chase  whose  life  is 
reviewed  in  another  section  of  these  volumes,  are  considered  the  founders  of  the 
largest  brass  industry  the  country  had  known. 

Phelps  having  had  disagreements  in  Derby,  had  moved  across  the  Naugatuck  to 
Birmingham — town  and  city  later  to  suggest  his  Christian  name,  where  Thomas 
Wallace  had  founded  Wallace  and  Sons.  In  1845  the  railroad  from  Bridgeport  to 
Waterbury,  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  was  a  necessity,  costing  $1,200,000, 
a  sum  to  charge  off  to  profit  and  loss,  but  that  act  never  became  necessary. 

During  this  stirring  period,  J.  M.  L.  Scovill  and  his  brother,  W.  H.,  in  Water¬ 
bury,  had  been  so  successful  with  daguerreotypes  that  they  were  to  continue  photo- 
supply  business  in  New  York  when  changes  came  in  later  years  (1889),  taken  over 
by  Scovill  and  Adams,  then  consolidating  the  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  Company  as 
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Anthony  and  Son- and  still  later  the  Ansco  Company,  leaders  in  making  cameras  and 
photographic  supplies.  Phelps  (1781-1853),  who  was  born  in  Simsbury,  continued 
his  career  in  New  York  where,  as  head  of  Phelps,  Dodge  and  Company,  he  amassed 
a  fortune  with  much  of  which  he  endowed  various  philanthropic  institutions.  The 
Scovills  fuither  had  developed  brass  lamps  in  this  community  which  once  had  sup¬ 
plied  whale-oil  lamps  in  abundance,  a  business  in  which  H.  W.  Hayden  and  Lewis 
J.  Atwood  were  interested.  In  1903  they  acquired  the  prosperous  1848  concern  of 
Matthews  and  Willard,  specializing  in  carriage  hardware.  The  Scovill  concerns  in 
making  cartridge  shells  during  the  Spanish  War  led  to  government  contracts  which 
were  so  heavy  that  plant  capacity  was  well  tested.  With  its  variety  of  products 
and  its  100,000  employees,  it  was  classed  as  the  largest  in  the  world  devoted  to  its 
list  of  specialties. 

Almon  Farrel  left  Waterbury  for  Birmingham  (Derby)  to  found  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Foundry  of  1836  and  the  Farrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Company  in  1848 
(two  of  the  best  known  machinery  companies  of  today),  getting  his  start  by  work¬ 
ing  for  Phelps.  In  1851  a  branch  was  established  in  Waterbury.  The  two  great 
concerns  were  consolidated  in  1927.  The  plants  of  the  Farrel-Birmingham  Com- 
pany,  foundries  and  machine  companies  in  Ansonia,  Derby  and  Buffalo,  cover  more 
than  thirty  acres.  The  chairman  of  the  board,  Franklin  Farrel,  Jr.,  is  a  grandson  of 
the  founder. 

In  the  1830’s,  while  Holmes  was  getting  employees  from  England  to  refine  brass, 
James  P.  and  David  Somers,  with  Philo  Brown,  P.  J.  Carter  and  others,  as  Holmes, 
Hotchkiss,  Brown  and  Elton,  were  installing  the  plant  which  was  to  become  the 
Waterbury  Rolling  Mills.  The  original  plant — 100  by  64 — with  capital  of  $100,- 
000  has  had  to  be  increased  in  this  century  as  rapidly  as  in  the  previous  one  till 
there  are  present  assets  of  $1,000,000.  James  Somers’  brother,  Robert,  was  one  of 
the  incorporators  of  the  present  concern,  devoted  to  making  sheet  nickel-silver,  the 
resultant  German  Silver  finding  market  in  Germany  itself.  Of  the  successive  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Somers  family,  Robert  D.  is  the  president  today.  In  1916  Joseph  E. 
and  Louis  J.  Somers  incorporated  the  Somers  Brass  Company,  specializing  in  thin- 
gauge  metal  with  eventually  a  world-wide  market. 

Of  the  partnership  which  Holmes  had  effected  in  1830  as  Holmes  and  Hotchkiss, 
John  P.  Elton  became  a  full  member  in  1832  and  the  works  on  Mad  River,  flow¬ 
ing  through  the  town,  took  the  name  of  Hotchkiss,  Brown  and  Elton.  Elton’s  son, 
James  S.,  born  in  1838,  came  to  be  president  of  the  Waterbury  Brass  (succeeding 
J.  C.  Welton),  and  of  the  Detroit  and  Lake  Superior  Company;  also  director  in 
leading  local  concerns,  including  the  Oakville  Pin  Company,  the  American  Pin  Com¬ 
pany,  Holmes,  Booth  and  Hayden,  Blake  and  Johnson  and  in  the  Waterbury 
National  Bank  of  which  his  father  had  been  an  organizer  and  president.  His  son, 
John  P.,  was  an  officer  in  the  Waterbury  Brass  Company.  In  the  same  period 
Edward  D.  Steele  was  an  officer  in  that  company  and  president  of  the  railroad 
which  was  built  from  Waterbury  to  Meriden  and  the  Connecticut  River.  Joseph 
S.  Welton,  who  in  his  youth  had  sold  clocks  in  the  South,  was  another  who  was 
drawn  to  the  Waterbury  Brass  and  became  its  president;  he  held  like  position  in 
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the  Oakville  Pin  Company.  Samuel  J.  Holmes,  who  died  in  1867,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Waterburv  Brass  and  George  W.  Welton  was  superintendent  there. 
The  latter  came  to  hold  like  position  at  Holmes,  Booth  and  Hayden’s  and  was  a 
founder  of  Plume  and  Atwood  (David  S.  Plume  and  L.  J.  Atwood).  Another 
trait,  which  the  community  of  culture  and  ability  attests,  is  philanthropy  and  support 
for  public  institutions.  James  S.  Elton  was  withal  a  generous  contributor  to  Trinity 
College  funds. 

In  1840,  William  Smith  and  Thomas  Wallace  had  been  attracted  from  England 
and  Wallace  and  Sons  of  Ansonia,  together  with  the  Ansonia  Brass  and  Copper 
Company  resulted.  Robert  Wallace  paid  an  Englishman  $25  for  the  secret  of  a  new 
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metal,  a  compound  of  zinc,  copper  and  nickel  known  as  German  silver,  tried  it  out 
in  Wallingford,  and  the  prosperity  of  another  town  was  assured.  Omitting  foot¬ 
wear,  wooden-ware,  hats,  brooms  and  the  like,  New  Haven  County  in  1845  had 
three  hundred  and  forty-eight  concerns  with  $2,344,000  capital,  producing  goods 
valued  at  $4,138,338  and  employing  4,371  hands — carriages  and  saddles  then  in  the 
lead.  New  Haven  had  ninety-seven  concerns,  Meriden  thirty-four,  Naugatuck 
fifteen,  Wallingford  nine  and  Waterbury  two  hundred  and  thirty.  In  1870  the  value 
of  the  county  products  was  $45,000,000;  in  1920,  $420,000,000,  and  the  increases 
were  to  be  maintained.  The  original  Scovill  Company,  on  acquiring  the  pin  com- 
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panies,  had  capital  of  $28,500,000;  Sargent  and  Company  of  New  Haven,  $100,- 
000,000 ;  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company  of  that  city,  $7,000,000.  Along 
with  the  developments  of  the  originators  of  the  American  Brass  were  those  of 
Plume  and  Atwood  with  large  Thomaston  plant  also,  and  Randolph  and  Clowes 
of  Waterbury,  of  the  James  Swan  Company  of  Seymour,  and  of  the  Farrel  Foundry 
and  Machine  Company  in  Waterbury  and  Ansonia  representing  $3,000,000. 

Richard  Platt  who  came  from  England  to  New  Haven  in  1638  was  the  ancestor 
of  Alfred  Platt  whose  father,  a  Waterbury  pioneer,  built  a  gristmill  on  the  Nauga¬ 
tuck  just  below  the  regular  settlement,  thenceforth  to  be  known  as  “Platt’s  Mills.” 
Alfred  as  a  boy  peddled  clocks  till  he  began  making  buttons  with  Benedict.  Platt’s 
brass  wire  was  the  first  made.  But  he  left  that  work  to  take  up  his  father’s  plant, 
and  then,  with  his  young  brothers,  William  S.  and  Clark  M.,  in  this  family  of  inven¬ 
tors,  created  the  Patent  Button  Company  while  Platt  Brothers  and  Company  went 
into  the  manufacture  of  sheet  zinc  and  tubing,  in  which  they  continue  under  the 
presidency  of  Roland  H.  Camp,  while  the  Patent  Button  Company  has  branches 
and  associations  in  Canada,  California  and  Massachusetts,  with  capital  today  of 
$480,000,  increased  from  the  $48,000  of  1832 — always  under  management  of  one 
family. 

Israel  Coe,  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Israel  Holmes  and  John  Hungerford  revived  the 
Wolcottville  (Torrington)  brass  concern  in  1841.  In  1863  Lyman  W.  Coe,  return¬ 
ing  to  Wolcottville,  bought  and  reorganized  the  company  as  the  modern  Coe  Brass 
which  built  up  a  foreign  trade  in  particular,  with  result  that  by  1878  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  largest  producer  in  the  country,  two-thirds  of  the  product  being  exported. 
The  specifically  named  Waterbury  Button  Company,  originated  by  John  Allen,  and 
whose  presidents  have  been  such  leaders  as  John  Mitchell,  H.  H.  Hayden,  Augustus 
S.  Chase,  Ralph  H.  Smith  and  Warren  Kenyon,  dates  from  1849,  adding  various 
other  articles  to  buttons. 

Mr.  Chase,  who  was  born  in  Pomfret  in  1828,  had  come  to  the  Waterbury  Bank 
in  1850  and  soon  was  an  important  factor  in  the  town’s  development.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  he  was  president  of  the  bank  and  a  participant  in  the  business 
of  up-building  which  was  going  on  so  rapidly,  serving  as  president  of  several  of  the 
leading  concerns,  and  his  record  to  be  rivaled  by  that  of  his  sons,  Henry  S.,  who 
was  to  succeed  his  father  ;  Irving  H.,  who  was  to  become  president  of  the  Water¬ 
bury  Clock  Company,  and  Frederick  S.,  who  was  to  succeed  Henry  on  Henry’s 
death  in  1917.  The  father  in  the  1890’s  and  earlier  was  intimately  associated  with 
several  companies,  including  the  Waterbury  Manufacturing  Company,  Benedict 
and  Burnham  and  the  Waterbury  Buckle  Company,  being  president  of  some  of  them. 

Nor  was  that  more  than  a  part  of  his  life,  for  he  was  trustee  of  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  Diocesan  School,  a  promoter  of  the  Waterbury  Hospital  and  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Bronson  Library.  The  1925  incorporation  of  his  brass  interests  as 
specifically  the  Chase  Companies  with  capital  of  $10,000,000,  embraced  the  Water- 
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bury  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Chase  Rolling  Mills  in  the  city  and  the 
Chase  Metal  companies,  which  great  establishment  was  built  in  Water ville  where 
necessary  acreage  was  available.  The  selling  company  in  New  York  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  the  laws  of  that  State  as  the  Chase  Brass  and  Copper  Company.  The 
Chase  Companies  in  1936  absorbed  the  selling  company  and  took  its  name.  The 
corporation  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Kennecott  Company  of  the  west,  has  a  plant  in 
Cleveland  and  stands  one  of  the  foremost  metal  concerns  of  the  world.  A  succinct 
statement  of  company  names  will  be  found  in  the  biographical  section  of  this  work. 

The  Waterbury  Manufacturing  Company  was  the  successor  to  the  W.  R.  Hitch¬ 
cock  button  business  of  1837  and  t°  R.  E.  Hitchcock’s  United  States  Button  Com¬ 
pany  of  1865-75,  the  wise  thought  of  A.  S.  Chase  and  H.  L.  Hotchkiss  being  to 
make  a  variety  of  brass  articles  in  general  demand.  The  American  Mills  Com¬ 
pany  had  bought  out  the  American  Suspender  Company  in  1881.  The  Waterbury 
Buckle  Company  dated  from  1853,  the  Oakville  Company  from  the  time  when  C.  O. 
Crosby  invented  the  improved  pin-sticking  machinery,  in  1852.  The  clock  company, 
originally  a  department  of  Benedict  and  Burnham,  had  been  incorporated  in  1857 
and  today  has  the  largest  export  business  of  the  kind  in  America.  The  “Water¬ 
bury”  dollar  watch,  which  with  its  long-spring  wind  had  been  taken  over  by  Benedict 
and  Burnham  in  1880,  was  afterwards  conducted  by  Robert  H.  Ingersoll  and  Broth¬ 
ers  till  it  succumbed  in  the  World  War  period  and  was  bought  by  the  Waterbury 
Clock  Company  as  an  adjunct,  and  a  regulation  watch  of  low  price  has  large  sale. 
The  company  has  facilities  for  20,000  watches  and  10,000  clocks  a  day. 

Another  of  the  foremost  banking  and  manufacturing  men  of  the  times  was 
Frederick  J.  Kingsbury,  LL.  D.,  who  had  established  the  first  savings  bank  in 
Waterbury  and  in  1853  the  Citizens  Bank.  In  1868  he  became  president  of  the 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company  and  secretary  of  the  Detroit  and  Lake  Superior 
Copper  Company,  the  western  associate,  and  also  was  a  railroad  director.  Till  his 
death  he  was  a  leader  in  the  promotion  of  the  Bronson  Library,  though  he  had 
opposed  the  present  site,  established  in  a  way  told  on  another  page.  In  the  later 
days  of  his  presidency  of  Scovill’s,  the  first  experiments  were  being  made  with 
aluminum — eventually  to  be  carried  to  success  by  Edward  S.  Hayden,  an  expert  in 
metallurgy,  who  went  to  the  Bridgeport  Copper  Company  and  whose  discoveries 
proved  of  great  value  to  that  growing  institution.  Mr.  Kingsbury’s  successor,  in 
1900,  was  Chauncey  P.  Goss  who  had  come  to  Waterbury  as  a  boy,  from  New  York 
State,  in  1862.  Under  him  as  under  his  descendants,  including  the  recent  pres¬ 
ident,  Edward  O.  Goss,  continuously  the  company  has  had  to  increase  its  capacity. 
President  Goss’s  son,  Edward  W.,  was  Congressman  for  three  terms  from  1930. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  president  on  the  latter’s  death  in  1938. 

No  story  of  earliest  enterprise  and  of  modern  proportions  can  be  more  impres¬ 
sive  than  this  of  Connecticut,  even  for  him  who  reads  history  for  its  romance.  But 
for  the  lay  mind,  in  this  brief  review,  there  must  have  been  the  constant  question : 
How  did  they  thus  achieve  so  far  away  from  base  of  supply  ?  The  answer  itself 
is  romantic  proof  of  trait  and  prescience — aided  by  foreordination,  as  it  were.  It 
is  of  a  piece  with  the  saving  of  the  charter  in  Andros’  day. 
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As  for  trait,  in  general,  it  was  summed  up  in  this  way  by  George  B.  Chandler, 
president  of  the  Connecticut  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  1925 : 

“Connecticut’s  largest  manufacturing  corporation,  the  American  Brass 
Company,  which  in  1922  merged  in  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company, 
represents  a  more  or  less  characteristic  tendency  of  modern  business.  In  Con¬ 
necticut,  old  concerns  under  family  names  and  largely  under  family  manage¬ 
ment,  have  shown  great  vitality.  Such  concerns  as  Cheney  Brothers,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  silk,  the  Chase  Companies  of  Waterbury,  R.  Wallace  and  Sons, 
silver  manufacturers^  of  Meriden,  Sargent  and  Company  of  New  Haven, 
Seth  Thomas  Clock  Company  of  Thomaston,  and  the  Yale  and  Towne  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company  of  Stamford  are  typical  of  this  class.  In  the  case  of  the 
others,  such  as  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  the  American  Hardware 
Company  of  New  Britain  and  the  International  Silver  Company  of  Meriden, 
financial  control  has  been  maintained  by  Connecticut  capital.  The  merger, 
however,  of  the  American  Brass  Company  with  the  Anaconda  Mining  Copper 
Company  represents  that  stage  of  industrial  development  which  produces 
companies  of  interstate  scope. 

“Several  similar  illustrations  might  be  drawn  from  active  Connecticut 
concerns,  conspicuous  among  which  would  be  the  rubber  group,  controlled 
by  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  and  the  large  thread  interests  of 
Willimantic,  which  are  controlled  by  the  American  Thread  Company.  In  a 
considerable  number  of  such  instances  of  foreign  control,  the  active  manage¬ 
ment  has  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Connecticut  personnel  which  had 
built  up  the  business.  This  is  still  true  of  the  American  Brass  Company, 
John  A.  Coe  being  its  president  and  Charles  F.  Brooker  chairman  of  its  board 
of  directors.” 

There  have  been  some  changes  in  company  names  since  that  was  written  but  the 
principle  persists. 

In  1899-1901  the  American  Brass  was  established — by  Benedict  and  Burnham 
(as  a  branch  till  1921  when  that  designation  was  discontinued)  ;  by  the  Coe  Brass, 
the  Waterbury  Brass,  the  Ansonia  Brass  and  Holmes,  Booth  and  Hayden,  with 
Charles  F.  Brooker  president  and  Edward  L.  Frisbie,  Alfred  A.  Cowles  and  James 
S.  Elton  vice-presidents.  President  Brooker,  who  was  born  in  Litchfield  in  1847, 
resided  in  Ansonia  where  he  had  large  interests;  his  office  was  in  New  York.  In 
1912  the  American  Brass  became  an  operating  company  and  a  large  office  building 
was  erected  in  Waterbury.  A  Kenosba  branch  was  a  company  that  had  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  in  1886,  by  E.  B.  Tuttle  of  Waterbury,  and  became  a 
part  of  the  American  Brass  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Coe  Company.  In  1917  the 
American  bought  the  Buffalo  Copper  and  Brass  Rolling  Mill,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
and  enlarged  it,  and  in  1927.  the  Detroit  Brass  and  Copper,  now  the  Detroit  branch. 
Hie  Anaconda  American  Brass  of  New  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  had  been  merged 
in  1922,  and  the  merger  was  to  give  the  companies  an  interstate  scope,  the  active 
management  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  companies  and  the  product  being  the 
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widest  varieties  of  copper  alloys.  Of  the  principles  here  involved  it  can  be  said 
comprehensively,  as  Mr.  Chandler  put  it,  that  they  are  practically  the  same  for 
all  of  the  State’s  great  industries,  in  silk,  thread,  silverware,  rubber,  locks  and 
hardware,  each  concern  retaining  its  individualism  while  maintaining  a  general 
relationship. 

Captain  David  B.  Hamilton  came  to  Waterbury  in  1858  to  help  establish  the 
plated-ware  establishment  of  Rogers  and  Brother,  participated  in  the  hasty  defense 
of  Washington  in  1861  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  and  became  captain  in  the 
5th  Connecticut.  He  was  made  secretary  of  Rogers  and  Brother  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  was  appointed  president  and  treasurer  and  held  the  highest  positions  in 
the  Manufacturers  National  Bank  and  other  concerns.  Hamilton  Park  perpetuates 
his  name. 

While  in  these  ways  the  Naugatuck  Valley  was  achieving  its  tremendous  leader¬ 
ship  in  brass,  Seymour,  though  it  had  seen  General  Humphreys’  seed  of  the  wool 
industry  germinate  in  Rockville  and  other  Connecticut  towns,  had  continued  to  avail 
itself  of  nature’s  privileges  with  concerns  like  that  established  by  W.  H.  H.  Woos¬ 
ter  in  1878  which,  with  a  million-dollar  capital,  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  coun¬ 
try  turning  out  nickel  silver  articles.  There  continue  today  elements  of  the  other 
valley  concerns,  including  the  H.  A.  Matthews  Manufacturing  Company  and  the 
Tingue  Company.  In  Naugatuck,  by  no  means  all  the  credit  was  going  to  the 
Goodyear  companies;  the  Eastern  Malleable  Iron  Company  was  to  have  its  head¬ 
quarters  here.  Success  had  gone  far  beyond  the  dreams  of  Bronson  B.  Tuttle  and 
John  H.  Whittemore  when  they  had  been  making  rakes  in  1858  in  a  blacksmith 
shop,  and  their  inquisitive  instinct  had  led  them  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  malleable  iron.  Their  persistency  was  rewarded,  enabling  them  to 
buy  a  plant  in  Bridgeport,  another  in  Troy  and  the  Vulcan  Works  in  New  Britain 
which,  in  1913,  were  merged  into  the  Eastern  Malleable  Iron  Company,  in  the  mean¬ 
time  Mr.  Whittemore  making  his  name  precious  to  Naugatuck  citizens  by  his  pub¬ 
lic-spiritedness.  The  Howard  Whittemore  Library  and  the  bridge  across  the 
Naugatuck  are  memorials  of  the  family. 

Meantime  Winsted,  on  the  Naugatuck  at  the  north,  had  added  edge  tools  to 
its  pin  products.  Jenkins  and  Boyd  in  1792  had  demonstrated  that  scythes  need 
not  be  made  by  hand,  and  Collins  and  Company  in  Collinsville,  of  the  Hartford 
area,  was  to  apply  the  principles  to  all  lines  of  tools  and  was  making  varieties  to 
please  all  nationalities,  including  machetes  for  the  Filipinos.  The  Winsted  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  and  the  Winsted  Edge  Tool  Works  carry  on  in  these  days. 

Be  the  developments  what  they  may,  that  there  always  are  more  worlds  for 
genius  to  conquer  is  being  attested.  Max  Kiessling,  working  for  John  Draher, 
president  of  the  General  Manufacturing  Company  of  Waterbury,  invented  machin¬ 
ery  for  making  fasteners  and  in  1917  a  separate  factory  had  to  be  built,  for  the 
American  Fastener  Company,  which,  with  each  addition  since,  still  proves  to  be 
too  small  for  the  successive  devices.  One  of  the  most  significant  of  developments 
was  that  of  a  young  student  and  professor,  William  H.  Bristol,  born  in  Waterbury 
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in  1859,  long  away  from  home  as  a  student  and  as  a  teacher  of  science.  He  returned 
to  inventive  Waterbury  to  work  out  an  idea  that  was  to  astonish  the  mechanical 
world  and  prove  a  blessing  to  scientific  engineers.  Such  a  device  as  would  give  a 
graph  of  pressure  of  air,  gas  or  steam,  to  say  nothing  of  electricity,  was  greatly  to  be 
desired  but  impossible.  He  made  it,  beginning  with  the  pyrometer,  and  now  there 
are  forty  forms. 

And  the  patent  office  at  Washington  reveals  that  there  are  still  other  surprises 
on  the  way  for  the  State. 

These  gains  were  not  all  for  inventors  and  the  workers.  They  are  manifest  in 
the  cultural  advantages  and  the  beautifying  of  each  town.  In  Waterbury,  Silas 
Bronson,  born  there,  a  poor  boy,  in  1788,  was  a  Waterbury  manufacturer  and  a 
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(Courtesy  of  Waterbury  Chamber  of  Commerce) 

merchant  in  New  York  where  he  lived  much  of  the  time.  In  his  will  he  left  $200,000 
for  a  library  in  his  native  town  and  $25,000  for  a  New  York  hospital.  Time  was 
taken  by  the  town  for  accumulation,  by  gift  and  otherwise,  of  a  proper  number  of 
books.  1  hen  came  the  question  of  a  site.  The  ancient  burying-ground,  near  the 
center  of  the  city,  was  the  popular  choice.  The  remains  were  removed  with  meticu¬ 
lous  care  and  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  State  was  erected 
in  1893?  and  still  a  large  fund  left  for  maintenance.  Particular  care  was  exercised 
in  selecting  books  relative  to  the  mechanical  arts  and  soon  the  annual  circulation 
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was  somewhat  more  than  the  total  number  of  books,  or  above  100,000.  In  the  park 
surrounding  the  building  was  placed  a  bronze  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  designed 
by  Paul  W.  Bartlett.  Near  it,  is  the  new  municipal  building  and  to  the  rear  the 
new  National  Guard  Armory.  The  whole  street  was  beautified.  Buckingham  Hall 
set  an  example,  followed  by  the  new  post  office,  bank  building,  the  Chase  Brass  and 
Copper  Company  building,  handsome  commercial  structures,  and  a  railroad  station 
which  is  McKim,  Mead  and  White’s  adaptation  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Siena. 
To  the  west  and  across  the  Naugatuck  is  Chase  Park  with  its  Pilgrims  Memorial, 
by  Herman  McNeil,  and  on  the  high  ridge,  not  far  from  the  golf  club,  the  new  St 
Margaret’s  School,  a  diocesan  institution  of  distinction  since  it  was  given  to  the 
diocese  by  its  subscribers  in  1875.  The  Waterbury  Hospital  is  on  the  high  ground 
to  the  westward.  Chase  Parkway  leads  toward  the  Chase  Mills  property  in  Water- 
ville,  which  itself  is  in  one  of  the  State  forest  reservations. 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  city  is  the  old-time  green,  with  its  rows  of  elms,  at  one 
end  of  which  is  the  Soldiers’  Monument  erected  in  1885  by  public  subscription  with 
a  generous  gift  from  Samuel  W.  Hall.  Imposing  St.  John’s  Church  is  on  the  street 
corner  nearly  opposite.  At  the  east  end  of  the  green  is  a  granite  basin  surmounted 
by  a  remarkable  bronze  statue  of  a  horse,  the  gift  in  1888  of  Caroline  J.  Welton, 
ardent  supporter  of  the  Connecticut  Humane  Society.  The  statue  was  designed  by 
Karl  Gerhardt.  Around  the  green  are  several  notable  buildings,  including  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  designed  in  the  Italian  renaissance  style,  and, 
on  West  Main,  the  Mattatuck  Historical  Society.  On  the  south  side  of  the  green  is 
the  old  City  Hall  and  the  large  office  building  erected  by  the  late  George  L.  Lilley. 
The  new  Brown  Building  is  like  a  memorial  to  an  era  represented,  among  others, 
by  William  Brown  who  established  Brown  and  Brothers  for  manufacture  of  brass 
and  German  silver  goods,  later  was  president  of  the  Detroit  and  Lake  Superior 
Copper  Company  and  as  zealously  did  legislative  service.  His  first  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  the  eminent  John  Kingsbury,  many  years  county  judge  and  later  judge 
of  probate,  who  owned  much  land,  including  an  extensive  farm.  Through  Charles 
D.  Kingsbury  (born  1795)  he  was  grandfather  of  the  Hon.  Frederick  J.  Kingsbury, 
eminent  for  his  learning,  banker,  manufacturer,  scientist  and  a  member  of  the  Yale 
corporation.  Up  the  hill  northward,  on  Cooke  Street,  is  the  park  with  bird  sanctuary 
and  rock  garden  bearing  the  name  of  William  E.  Fulton  of  the  Farrel  Foundry  and 
Machine  Company,  and  out  East  Main  Street  is  a  park  named  after  Captain  David 
B.  Hamilton,  captain  of  Company  K,  5th  Connecticut  in  the  Civil  War  and  prom¬ 
inent  in  city  and  industrial  enterprises,  president  of  Rogers  and  Brother.  In  the 
park  is  the  thirty-foot  water-wheel  of  one  of  the  1848  brass  mills.  The  high  school 
building  is  on  a  high  ridge  on  Grove  Street,  set  among  fine  residences. 

The  first  Governor  from  Waterbury,  who  removed  to  Hartford  after  his  elec¬ 
tion,  was  George  L.  Lilley.  He  built  up  a  large  branch  of  a  Chicago  meat-packing 
concern  and  erected  near  the  Green  the  first  fine  office  building — Lilley  Block.  This 
building  was  damaged  by  the  great  fire  of  1902  when  twenty-nine  buildings  were 
burned  with  loss  of  $2,145,000,  but  Lilley  Block  was  completely  restored.  He  was 
elected  Congressman  the  following  year  and  was  retained  as  such  till  1909,  in  which 
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year  he  was  elected  Governor,  dying  three  months  after  inauguration.  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Frank  B.  Weeks  of  Middletown  succeeded  to  the  office. 

The  year  after  the  heavy  loss  by  fire  came  the  strike  of  the  trolley  workmen 
which  developed  till  it  was  necessary  for  Governor  Chamberlain  to  send  National 
Guard  companies  from  Hartford  and  New  Haven.  Quiet  was  restored  after  three 
days  of  this  very  efficient  service. 

The  second  Governor  chosen  from  Waterbury  was  Charles  A.  Templeton  (1923- 
1925),  who  had  a  large  commercial  establishment;  he  had  been  Lieutenant-Governor 
while  Everett  J.  Lake  of  Hartford  was  Governor.  Luzerne  I.  Munson  of  Apothe¬ 
caries  Hall  was  State  Comptroller  from  1885  to  1887. 

General  Stephen  W.  Kellogg,  the  first  Congressional  Representative  from  this 
vicinity,  was  a  counsellor  and  leader  in  local  and  State  affairs,  including  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  State’s  National  Guard  system.  Born  in  Shelburne,  Massachusetts,  in  1822, 
he  made  his  way  to  Amherst  College  by  working  on  his  father’s  farm  and  teaching, 
but  went  to  Yale  to  complete  his  academic  course  with  the  class  of  ’46,  taking  high 
honors.  The  enterprises  in  the  Naugatuck  Valley  had  attracted  him  when  he  settled 
in  Waterbury  where  his  qualities  quickly  were  recognized.  Delegate  to  Republican 
National  conventions,  he  was  of  the  committee  which  framed  the  platform  on  which 
Lincoln  was  elected  President,  entered  zealously  into  the  work  of  supplying  troops 
for  the  Civil  War  and,  with  General  Russell  of  New  Haven,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Connecticut  National  Guard,  which  was  accepted  as  a  model  for  the  other  states 
after  the  war,  he  serving  as  brigadier-general,  beginning  in  1866.  For  six  years  he 
was  a  member  of  Congress  (1869-75)  and  was  chairman  of  important  committees, 
including  that  of  Civil  Service. 

In  his  work  for  Naugatuck  Valley  interests,  he  was  closely  associated  with  men 
like  Major  David  Torrance  of  Derby,  a  young  Scotch  workingman  who  began 
studying  law  with  Colonel  William  B.  Wooster  of  Derby  while  in  the  army  and 
became  chief  justice  in  1901.  Another  of  these  was  Justice  Augustus  H.  Fenn,  born 
in  Plymouth  in  1843,  a  Waterbury  school  boy.  Enlisting  as  a  private  in  the  19th 
Connecticut,  Fenn  became  major  in  the  2d  Connecticut  Heavy  Artillery,  colonel 
by  brevet  after  losing  an  arm  at  Cedar  Creek  and  refusing  to  be  discharged  but 
rather  returning  to  duty  within  seven  weeks.  Fenn  completed  his  law  studies  in 
General  Kellogg’s  law  office,  practiced  in  Winsted  and  became  a  Supreme  Court 
justice.  Governor  Henry  Dutton,  born  in  Watertown  in  1796,  was  an  aged  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  bar  still  active  in  this  period.  He  had  practiced  in  Newtown  and  Bridge¬ 
port,  was  professor  in  the  Yale  Law  School  and  was  elected  Governor  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature  in  1854  when  there  had  failed  to  be  a  popular  election.  His  appointment 
to  the  Supreme  Court  bench  came  in  1861.  When  retired  by  age  limit,  he  returned 
to  the  Yale  Law  School  staff,  there  to  serve  till  his  death  in  1869. 

General  Kellogg  in  1881  took  into  partnership  Lucien  F.  Burpee,  fresh  from 
Yale  and  law  school — whose  record  will  be  reviewed  in  the  pages  relative  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  to  which  city  he  removed  after  his  promotion  to  the  Superior  Court _ and  in 

1884  his  own  son,  John  P.  Kellogg,  also  direct  from  Yale  and  law  school.  John 
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became  a  Superior  Court  judge  in  1917,  and  in  1924,  on  the  death  of  General  Bur¬ 
pee,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  was  named  as  Burpee’s 
successor  but  died  in  January,  1925,  before  the  appointment  could  be  confirmed. 
Another  son  of  General  Kellogg  is  Frank  W.,  graduate  of  the  United  States  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  who  was  with  Dewey  at  Manila  Bay.  A  third  son,  Charles  P.,  has 
been  a  State  worker  in  the  cause  of  social  uplift. 

Throughout  that  period  General  Kellogg’s  home,  “Rose  Hill”  as  it  was  called,  on 
Prospect  Street,  and  now  maintained  by  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Irving  H. 
Chase),  was  a  resort  for  the  lovers  of  the  choice  flowers  the  general  cultivated.  He 
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was  a  man  deeply  beloved  and  revered  especially  for  his  zeal  in  establishing  the 
National  Guard. 

Among  others  active  at  the  bar,  and  incidentally  in  Democratic  politics,  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Kellogg’s  later  days,  was  Greene  Kendrick,  son  of  John  (of  North  Carolina 
birth),  a  winner  of  high  honors  at  Yale,  legislator,  State  auditor,  mayor  in  1882,  a 
brilliant  classical  scholar. 

Of  all  the  men  who  have  done  so  much  for  city  and  State  the  memory  of  none  is 
more  revered  than  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson.  Born  in  Scotland  in 
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1836,  he  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  became  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Waterbury  in  1865.  In  addition  to  the 
esteem  he  won  in  all  circles,  his  broad  learning  made  him  a  member  of  the  Yale 
Corporation  and  of  several  other  organizations,  State  and  national.  Incidentally 
he  was  a  pioneer  settler  of  the  summer  colony  at  Woodmont  on  the  Milford  shore. 
With  all  his  labor  for  the  cultural  upbuilding  of  Waterbury,  he  found  the  time  to 
attain  eminence  as  a  researchist  and  local  historian,  active  to  the  hour  of  his  death 
in  1887.  In  his  local  history,  which  came  to  publication  in  1896,  he  was  aided  by 
Anna  L.  Ward,  representative  of  a  literary  group  which  included  Sarah  J.  Prichard, 
Constance  Goddard  DuBois  and  H.  F.  Bassett,  together  with  Charles  F.  Chapin  and 
Arthur  Reed  Kimball,  editors  of  the  Waterbury  American. 

The  American,  founded  by  Josiah  Giles  and  Edward  B.  Cooke  in  1844  as  a 
politically  independent  paper  and  so  continuing  under  the  successive  presidencies, 
the  latter  part  of  the  century,  of  A.  S.  Chase  and  his  son,  Henry  S.,  had  most  of 
western  Connecticut  for  its  field,  Mr.  Chapin  and  Mr.  Kimball  its  very  able  editors, 
C.  R.  Baldwin  business  manager.  The  Democrat  entered  the  field  in  1881,  pub¬ 
lished  and  edited  by  C.  and  T.  Maloney  and  continues  its  success  today;  Stephen  J. 
Meany,  internationally  prominent  in  the  Fenian  cause  in  the  ’6o’s,  was  for  some  time 
on  the  staff.  The  Republican  appeared  in  1881,  J.  Henry  Morrow  the  publisher  and 
editor.  When  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  William  J.  Pape  after  the  turn 
of  the  century,  he  established  the  American-Republican  Corporation,  the  American 
for  the  evening  field  and  the  Republican  for  the  morning,  E.  Robert  Stevenson  edi¬ 
tor  and  William  J.  Hartford  director.  Alice  Kingsbury,  daughter  of  Frederick  j. 
Kingsbury,  a  few  days  before  she  died  in  1937,  deeded  to  the  Mattatuck  Historical 
Society  the  home  in  which  she  had  lived  since  her  birth  in  1862,  thus  marking  her 
philanthropy  by  which  nearly  every  literary  and  charitable  organization  in  the  city 
had  been  aided  in  some  measure. 

The  bronze  statue  of  Colonel  John  L.  Chatfield  in  Riverside  Cemetery  is  the 
work  of  George  E.  Bissell,  as  also  is  the  Soldiers’  Monument  near  the  green.  Bis- 
sell  came  to  Waterbury  in  his  boyhood  and  gave  up  manufacturing  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  art  in  which  he  attained  distinction.  Chatfield’s  Waterbury  company  was  the 
first  in  Connecticut  to  be  formally  accepted  by  Governor  Buckingham  for  service 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War;  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  6th  Regiment  and 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Wagner  where  his  men  were  making  a 
brave  stand  almost  unsupported.  He  was  a  friend  of  Colonel  C.  E.  L.  Holmes  of 
the  23d,  son  of  Israel  Holmes.  The  statue  of  Chatfield  was  one  of  the  first  of 
Bissell’s  works  to  assure  him  his  high  position  among  American  sculptors,  fur¬ 
ther  assured  by  his  statue  of  Lincoln  in  Edinburgh  in  honor  of  the  Scotch  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  Civil  War.  Among  other  local  artists  were  Horace  C.  Johnson,  portrait 
painter,  and  Henry  Golden  Dearth  who  won  high  honors  in  Paris  before  making 
his  home  in  New  York  where  he  died  during  the  World  War  period  from  overwork 
for  the  English  soldiers,  for  whose  use  he  had  tendered  his  villa  near  Paris.  And 
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there  were  other  artists,  musicians,  lawyers  and  men  of  letters  who  had  begun  life 
here,  or  were  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  had  employment  in  these  mills. 

There  was  opportunity  for  all.  Experiences  of  the  first  Episcopalians  have 
been  touched  upon.  The  Rev.  James  Smyth  (1837-47)  saw  the  beginnings  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  incorporated  in  1866,  in  the  days 
of  Thomas  F.  Hendricken  who  was  given  the  See  of  Providence  after  promoting 
a  spirit  which  was  evidenced  by  Notre  Dame  Convent,  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  and 
other  institutions.  John  G.  Murray,  a  rather  cherubic  newsboy  for  the  American 
in  the  1880’s,  became  chancellor  and  bishop  coadjutor  in  Hartford,  and  soon  Bishop 
of  Maine  and  now  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul.  Bishops  Joseph  McCarthy  of  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  and  Matthew  F.  Brady  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  also  were  Waterbury 
boys.  This  city  of  18,405  acres,  where  the  first  three  comers  to  “Town  Plot”  had 
grieved  deeply  over  the  absence  of  Indian-promised  copper,  has  a  population  of  a 
hundred  thousand  and  a  grand  list  $165,000,000 — holds  third  position  in  the  State 
in  item  population. 

Waterbury  is  the  birthplace  of  three  college  presidents.  Bennet  Tyler  was  born 
in  1783  in  that  part  of  the  town  which  became  Middlebury.  For  fourteen  years  he 
was  pastor  of  the  church  in  South  Britain,  among  his  pupils  being  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Pierce  who  became  president  of  Western  Reserve  College.  A  staunch  supporter 
of  the  old  theology,  he  led  in  organizing  the  Theological  Institute  at  Windsor  Hill, 
which  has  played  an  important  part  earlier  in  this  story  and  of  which  he  was  the 
head  for  twenty -three  years.  That  institute,  we  have  seen,  was  to  become  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Theological  Seminary,  which  used  as  a  text  book  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell’s  work 
on  Christian  Nurture  against  which,  when  it  first  appeared,  Mr.  Tyler  issued  two 
series  of  letters.  Franklin  Carter,  born  in  1853  in  Waterbury,  having  to  leave  Yale 
on  account  of  impaired  health  and  graduating  at  Williams,  in  1862,  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Charles  D.  Kingsbury  of  Waterbury.  He  was  chosen  president  of  Williams 
in  1881,  continuing  till  his  death. 

(The  appearance  in  1938  of  a  canker-worm  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  city  and 
State,  with  such  proud  records,  will  receive  attention  on  a  later  page.) 


CHAPTER  XCIV. 


Widening  Scope 

Counties  Merge  in  Development  of  Silver — Meriden  and  Wallingford  Genius 
— Middletown’s  Strong  Men — Wesleyan’s  Continued  Progress — The  State 
College — The  Granges — Peaches  and  Tobacco — “Leather  Man”  and 
“Moodus  Noises”— Gillette’s  “Castle.” 


Searching  of  the  exceptional  records  of  ingenuity  and  enterprise  yields  history 
that  justifies  pride,  but  it  is  only  in  its  relation  to  the  human  story  of  the  State  that 
it  can  find  its  enduring  value.  The  story  lies  in  the  persistence  of  each  town  and 
section ;  it  lies  in  the  demonstrated  motive  to  carry  on  the  ideals  and  developments 
under  the  world’s  first  form  of  free  government.  Citations  to  that  end,  already 
given  herein,  might  seem  to  be  enough  but  should  be  continued  sufficiently  to 
indicate  that  all  the  modern  larger  towns  are  included  in  the  progress,  not  so  much 
for  their  aggregation  and  variety  as  for  their  individual  consistency  with  the  spirit 
of  the  founders.  In  that  is  romance. 

The  item  of  grand  lists  is  considerable,  but  for  the  element  of  appealing  story 
town  individuality  is  as  great.  The  towns  which,  on  population  basis,  still  have 
but  one  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives — and  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  may 
prove  to  be  a  tower  of  strength  for  the  State  and  her  traditions — perhaps  most 
impressively  carry  the  original  trait.  Their  residents  may  largely  be  “city  people” 
in  occupation,  but  atmosphere — of  Milford,  for  example — is  like  that  of  Governor 
Treat’s  day.  The  same  is  true  of  Orange,  East  Haven,  Branford,  Guilford  and 
Madison,  New  Haven’s  companions  along  the  shore,  and  in  impressively  like  rela¬ 
tionship.  All  are  rich  in  reminiscence,  all  have  their  artistic  memorials,  libraries, 
historical  societies,  old  houses  carefully  preserved,  like  the  Whitfield  stone  house  in 
Guilford,  vieing  with  others  east  and  west  of  the  county  but  less  industrial.  Islands, 
sandy  beaches,  beautifully  kept  grounds  draw  their  summer  residents. 

Back  from  the  shore  and  east  from  the  Naugatuck  Valley  phenomenon,  indus¬ 
trialism  was  in  part  a  spilling-over  from  Hartford  County.  And  in  this,  Middle¬ 
sex  County  west  of  the  Connecticut  may  be  included,  for  it  was  here  that  was  to 
be  developed  the  great  enterprise,  second  only  to  that  of  brass  in  the  Naugatuck 
Valley  and  with  even  more  appeal  to  the  individual  householder.  Spoons,  for 
instance,  had  been  made  crudely  out  of  pewter — and  precious  are  the  original  heir¬ 
looms.  Germany  discovered  an  alloy  that  gave  a  silvery  effect ;  geniuses  in  Granby 
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and  Hartford  improved  on  this,  working  out  an  alloy  with  nickel  that  yielded  a 
grade  of  “German  silver,”  welcomed  by  the  Germans  themselves;  from  this  to 
silver  plating  was  a  long  step  toward  providing  a  popular  substitute  for  the  expen¬ 
sive  solid  silver,  the  market  fast  widening  and  Connecticut  fortunes  accumulating. 
The  seed  planted  in  Wallingford  in  1815  by  Charles  and  Hiram  Yale — descendants, 
like  Elihu,  of  Thomas,  one  of  the  New  Haven  founders — bore  full  fruit. 

Samuel  Simpson,  having  carried  on  the  (Yalesville)  Yale  brothers’  ideas,  devel¬ 
oped  their  concern  in  the  1840’s  which  was  to  be  acquired  by  the  Meriden  Britan¬ 
nia  in  1852.  He  then  organized  Wallace,  Simpson  and  Company  in  1865,  and 
later,  in  conjunction  with  William  Rogers  of  the  Hartford  family,  other  companies, 
and  at  his  death  in  1894  was  president  of  the  Simpson,  Hall,  Miller  and  Company, 
which  became  a  part  of  the  great  International  Silver.  Among  these  companies  was 
the  original  of  the  present  R.  Wallace  and  Sons.  In  the  year  1850  of  this  remark¬ 
able  era,  Moses  Y.  Beach,  born  in  Wallingford,  was  editor  and  owner  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  and  had  built  a  fine  summer  home  in  the  town.  That  year  he  wrote  an 
article  in  the  Sun  inspired  by  what  he  had  seen  in  the  Hall,  Elton  and  Company 
plant,  expressing  his  amazement  at  the  development  of  enterprise  that  could  provide 
here  so  cheaply  what  people  greatly  desired.  A  paragraph  reads : 

“The  silver-plated  ware  from  this  establishment  is  celebrated,  being  much 
superior  to  the  ordinary  kinds.  By  a  peculiar  process  they  are  enabled  to 
plate  German  Silver  in  a  most  durable  manner,  with  pure  silver,  using  the 
galvanic  battery.  The  keenest  eye  would  fail  to  detect  the  spoon  thus  made, 
from  solid  silver.  About  twenty-five  galvanic  batteries  are  constantly 
employed  in  the  plating  department,  while  the  total  amount  of  German  silver 
and  britannia  metal  consumed  daily  is  between  six  and  seven  tons.” 

Robert  Wallace  in  that  day  was  a  youth  in  this  factory,  discovering  how  to 
roll  and  make  nickel  into  spoons.  Joseph  Hall  and  William  Elton,  as  a  company, 
bought  the  Scovill  spoon  business  in  Waterbury,  and  the  present  large  R.  Wallace 
and  Sons  was  the  outcome.  Their  product  was  used  by  the  Meriden  Britannia  Com¬ 
pany.  Frary  Hale  of  Glastonbury,  who  was  one  of  the  men  to  help  in  this  develop¬ 
ment,  became  treasurer  of  the  International  Silver  Company  of  today.  Changes 
since  the  1880’s  include  the  removal  hither  from  Birmingham  of  Maltby,  Stevens 
and  Company,  spoon-makers  of  Birmingham,  with  the  name  of  Curtis  added  to  the 
firm,  and  later  the  acquisition  of  the  Pierpont  Silver  Company  of  Seymour.  When 
in  1896  part  of  this  business  was  sold  to  the  William  Rogers  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Hartford,  the  local  Watrous  Manufacturing  Company  was  formed,  with 
W.  H.  Watrous  as  president.  Evarts  C.  Stevens,  who  was  to  become  president  of 
the  International,  was  of  the  third  generation  of  the  Stevens  family  active  in  this 
silver  business,  today  represented  in  particular  by  Simpson,  Hall,  Miller  and  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Simpson  Nickel  Silver  and  the  Watrous  Manufacturing  Company,  Fred¬ 
erick  M.  Stevens  and  Craig  D.  Munson  being  managers  of  departments  and  Har¬ 
rison  Corbin  Wallingford  manager  in  general. 
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Meriden’s  share  in  these  enterprises  will  follow  after  a  word  about  Wallingford’s 
further  interests.  Wallingford,  which  became  a  borough  in  1853,  was  torn  by  a 
tornado  in  the  ’70’s  but  was  rebuilt  even  more  artistically.  Fortunately  the  old 
landmarks  were  not  destroyed.  Among  them  is  the  Samuel  Parsons  House,  built 
in  1759,  an  ancient  inn  which  now  houses  the  historical  society  and  its  rich  collec¬ 
tions.  Another  is  the  Pond  Hill  brick  house,  said  to  be  the  oldest  brick  mansion 
in  the  State,  built  by  John  Barker  of  Branford  in  1756.  The  Squire  Benjamin 
Stiles  brick  house  in  Southbury,  of  very  similar  architecture,  was  built  in  1787. 


VIEW  OF  MERIDEN  FROM  THE  CITY  HALL,  1868 
Showing  the  (Third)  Building  of  the  Episcopal  Church 


One  of  the  finest  settings  is  that  of  the  Choate  Preparatory  School  which,  founded 
in  1896  by  Harvard  men  under  the  eaves  of  Yale,  has  proved  to  be  a  very  success¬ 
ful  institution,  without  regard  for  any  college  bent.  The  headmaster  is  George  C. 
St.  John.  Community  Lake  adds  to  the  town’s  charm,  the  Gaylord  Farm  Sani¬ 
tarium  adds  to  its  fame.  Wallingford  was  the  home  of  that  “ace  of  aces”  among 
the  American  fliers  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  World  War,  Raoul  Lufberry.  Robert 
D.  W.  Vroom  of  Wallingford  is  the  ace  of  1938  in  the  Connecticut  Aviation  Club. 

Meriden  was  set  off  from  Wallingford  and  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1806,  as 
a  city  in  1867,  rejoicing  in  its  Hanging  Hills  and  Lamentation  Mountain.  It  marks 
the  spot  where  New  Haven  and  Hartford  had  their  first  dispute  but  as  it  was  due 
to  bad  Indian  markers  there  could  be  a  compromise  for  the  half-dozen  settlers,  just 
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as  we  have  seen  there  was  when  certain  New  Haven  men  tried  to  bring  Berlin  within 
their  lines.  A  marker  indicates  the  place  where  James  Hough  in  1690  established 
his  tavern  to  accommodate  'travelers  on  the  two-days’  through  road  from  New 
Haven  to  Hartford.  James  Dennie  of  Boston  was  so  infatuated  with  the  place  and 
the  enterprise  that  he  built  there  in  1734  a  house  which  still  stands,  along  with  that 
of  Solomon  Goffe,  dating  back  to  1711.  Ashbel  Griswold  may  be  said  to  have 
brought  the  silver  industry  from  Wallingford  in  1808. 

Horace  and  Daniel  C.  Wilcox,  with  Isaac  C.  Lewis,  founded  the  Meriden 
Britannia  Company  in  1852,  now  in  the  International  Silver  combine,  with  its  seven 
factories  here  in  addition  to  the  three  in  Wallingford  and  the  half  dozen  in  other 
places,  in  the  West  and  in  Canada,  altogether  the  world’s  largest  producer  of  solid 
and  silver-plated  ware.  The  continued  prominence  of  the  Wilcox  family  in  the 
business  is  evidenced  today  by  the  fact  that  George  H.  Wilcox  is  chairman  of  the 
board.  Bradley  and  Hubbard  and  E.  Miller  and  Company  are  manufacturers 
of  lamps  and  there  is  a  variety  of  other  industries,  including  ball  bearings  by  a 
branch  of  the  New  Departure  Company  of  Bristol,  and  Manning,  Bowman  and 
Company’s  large  plant  for  electric  household  supplies. 

Summary  of  the  details  of  the  present  International  Silver  Company,  the  largest 
American  producer  of  silverware,  furnishes  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  romances, 
with  origins  in  various  country  and  city  byways.  Captain  Thomas  Danforth  of 
Rocky  Hill  was  making  good  pewter  as  early  as  1785.  Charles  and  Hiram  Yale  of 
Meriden  learned  the  trade  of  him  and,  as  previously  related,  settled  in  Wallingford. 
Ashbel  Griswold,  another  ingenious  pioneer  in  silver,  removed  to  Meriden  in  1808 
where  he  turned  out  pewter  spoons  and  teapots  and  really  started  the  business 
locally  which  was  to  become  the  present  great  International,  he  drawing  other 
workers  to  him  in  his  earliest  days.  In  the  1840’s  Horace  C.  Wilcox  and  his 
brother  Dennis  were  salesmen  for  the  local  workers  who,  in  1852,  incorporated  the 
Meriden  Britannia  Company,  the  International’s  immediate  predecessor.  Pewte1* 
as  a  base  had  come  to  give  place  to  “brittania.”  Horace  Wilcox’s  son  George,  born 
soon  after  this  incorporation,  was  to  become  president  of  the  company  and  of  its 
successor,  the  International,  and  later  chairman  of  the  board. 

At  this  juncture  in  the  development,  to  hark  back  to  the  romance  in  Granby’s 
“Spoonville” :  In  1845  two  men  whose  ancestors  had  fought  in  the  Pequot  War — 
Asa  and  William  Rogers — had  started  the  Cowles  Manufacturing  Company,  to 
make  spoons,  aided  by  William  B.  Cowles  who  had  been  making  “German  silver” 
spoons.  The  next  year  these  Rogers  brothers  opened  a  wholesale  store  in  Hartford, 
using  the  still  well  remembered  name,  “Rogers  Brothers.”  They  were  the  first 
makers  of  coin  silverware,  in  the  1820’s,  and  the  first  in  America  to  apply  electro¬ 
plating  in  the  manufacture.  In  the  period  of  financial  stringency  marking  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Meriden  Britannia  bought  out  Rogers  Brothers  and 
consolidated — the  Hartford  concern’s  product  to  be  marked  “1847  Rogers  Brothers.” 
The  firm  of  William  Rogers  was  organized  also,  while  another  was  established  in 
Waterbury  as  Rogers  and  Brother,  to  be  taken  into  the  International  in  1898. 
Altogether  there  had  been  five  Rogers  companies,  including  the  Rogers  Cutlery 
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Company  of  Hartford  in  1871.  The  brothers  were  with  the  International  when 
they  died,  and  that  great  company  continues  the  production  of  the  wares  that 
revolutionized  the  industry. 

Of  the  table  cutlery  made  at  “Spoonville,”  the  New  York  Commercial  in  1846 
said:  “The  specimens  of  art  shown  us  are  manufactured  by  the  Cowles  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  at  Tariffville,  Connecticut.  The  body  of  them  is  fine  German 
silver  of  almost  steel-like  hardness,  and  over  this,  by  a  peculiar  process,  is  deposited 
a  plating  of  pure  silver.  This  deposition  of  silver  can  be  made  of  any  thickness, 
according  to  the  price  which  the  purchaser  may  be  willing  to  pay.  With  the  ordinary 
thickness,  which  we  are  assured  will  outwear  common  usage  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  price  is  only  about  one-fourth  that  of  solid  silver.”  The  Hartford  Courant 
copied  the  article  and  added  a  hearty  endorsement. 

Marveling  at  man’s  handling  of  Nature’s  supply  of  material,  one  can  but  be 
impressed  with  Meriden’s  location  for  a  study  of  Nature’s  own  methods.  After 
pouring  three  successive  streams  of  lava  over  the  region,  she  broke  and  piled  it 
up  in  places  and  then  applied  glaciers  to  the  out-juttings  with  results  in  polish  of 
strata  that  man  still  longer  must  strive  to  equal.  All  this  now  can  be  admired  by 
hundreds  daily,  for  man,  at  his  least,  could  set  aside  as  a  park  these  exhibits  for 
inspection,  on  the  trails  up  West  Peak,  which  is  in  the  State  preserve,  or  in  the 
thosand-acre  park  given  by  Walter  Hubbard. 

The  reformatory  institutions  are  elsewhere  cited. 

Producing  from  humble  circumstances  a  city  editor  who  should  become  Con¬ 
gressman  for  two  terms  (1911-15)  and  afterwards  serve  as  sheriff  till  his  death,  is 
an  exceptional  item  in  State  history.  The  man  was  Thomas  L.  Reilly  of  the  Meri¬ 
den  Journal.  Both  the  Journal  and  the  Record  have  been  promoters  of  the  spirit 
which  has  done  much  to  preserve  old  traditions.  It  was  the  spirit  of  Orville  H. 
Platt  (1827-1905),  of  Litchfield  birth,  whose  first  public  service  was  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  Connecticut  in  1857.  He  was  speaker  of  the  House  in  1869,  began  his 
distinguished  career  as  United  States  Senator  in  1879  and  lived  to  carry  through  in 
1901  the  so-called  “Platt  Amendment”  to  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill,  after  the 
war  with  Spain,  which  was  accepted  by  Cuba  as  establishing  satisfactory  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  already  has  proved  its  value  in  serious  emergency. 
There  had  been  Congressman  Walter  Booth  in  1849  and  Governor  Abiram  Cham¬ 
berlain  in  1903;  and  Treasurer  Roy  C.  Wilcox  in  1931  was  to  be  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor  Wilcox  in  1933,  despite  the  victory  of  Wilbur  L.  Cross  as  head  of  the  oppos¬ 
ing  Democratic  ticket. 

Middletown,  near  neighbor,  has  lost  none  of  the  quaint  charm  of  the  days  already 
reviewed  when  a  box  in  a  store  served  as  the  only  bank  and  when  those  who  were 
not  in  the  sea  commerce  were  blasting  out  Portland’s  brownstone  quarries  across 
the  river,  with  their  dinosaur  footprints,  to  be  used  through  coming  generations  for 
building  material  for  choicest  buildings  as  far  away  as  the  western  states.  A  Good¬ 
year  rubber  plant  had  been  established  here  but  native  ingenuity  must  add  to  its 
possibilities.  The  Russell  family  had  this  special  ingenuity  and  along  with  its  vast 
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commercial  enterprise  could  establish  the  Russell  Manufacturing  Company  which 
could  meet  the  demand  for  the  new  thing  it  put  out — webbing,  and  could  provide 
variety  which  met  heavy  demands,  especially  in  times  of  war.  These  were  the  days 
when  Middletown  was  the  fourth  town  in  New  England  for  activities  and  wealth, 
and  there  continue  the  Russell  concern  with  a  Goodyear  Company,  the  Omo  Com¬ 
pany  making  dress  shields,  a  silk  company,  the  Remington  noiseless  typewriter  plant 
and,  to  be  neighborly,  a  silver  company  with  two-score  other  plants  and  a  State 
trade  school.  Elisha  Kent  Hubbard,  treasurer  of  the  Russell  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  resigned  to  become  president  of  Hiram  Percy  Maxim’s  Silencer  Company  in 
Hartford.  He  has  continued  active  along  various  lines  of  industrial,  banking  and 
educational  institutions  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Russell  Library. 

But  all  this  is  beyond  the  vision  of  the  multitudes  of  those  who  motor  through 
on  the  delightful  valley  highway  to  the  shore.  For  them  there  is  only  the  com¬ 
paratively  astonishing  width  of  the  old  main  street,  the  parallels  with  which  terrace 
up  to  the  university  grounds  and  residences  around  the  square  on  the  highest  land. 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  one  who  said  it  was  the  most  beautiful  town  he  had  seen, 
well  entitled  to  be  of  that  group  of  the  first  five  towns  to  be  chartered  as  cities,  in 
1784.  The  national  hero,  Commodore  Thomas  McDonough,  of  Lake  Champlain 
fame,  loved  the  place.  His  body  was  buried  here  when  it  was  brought  home  from 
the  Constitution  in  1825,  and  the  city’s  esteem  is  marked  by  a  boulder  memorial. 
There  are  graves  of  others  who  added  lustre  to  the  country’s  name,  like  Meigs  and 
Parsons  and  Hubbard  and  several  who  have  been  mentioned,  and  among  them  that 
of  Captain  Joseph  W.  Alsop  in  the  West  Indies  and  earliest  China  trade — the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  several  still  existent. 

Its  terraced  hill  overlooking  a  wide-sweeping  Main  Street  and  the  Connecticut 
River  with  its  great  steel  bridge,  New  England’s  finest,  dedicated  in  1938,  the  State’s 
well-kept  humanitarian  institutions  in  the  distance,  is  well  adapted  for  a  university 
town.  One  of  the  school  buildings  the  city  bought  from  Captain  Partridge’s  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  when  he  moved  to  Vermont  and  started  present  Norwich  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  1831,  still  stands,  remodeled,  as  South  College.  The  citizens  who  raised 
the  money  for  the  purchase  welcomed  Wesleyan  most  enthusiastically,  the  grounds 
— much  enlarged  since  then — their  free  gift,  and  the  endowment  $40,000  as  pre¬ 
viously  told.  The  charter  read  “university”  for  it  was  the  thought  there  would 
be  schools  of  medicine,  law  and  theology,  but  it  continues  as  a  college  of  liberal 
arts.  In  naming,  the  honor  paid  the  founder  of  Methodism  was  worthy  but  when 
the  question  was  formulated  in  later  years  whether  to  go  by  the  charter  which 
forbids  any  sect  distinction  and  change  the  name,  it  did  not  meet  with  favor.  In 
a  college  or  university  the  original  name  acquires  a  halo.  Wilbur  Fisk,  the  first 
president,  endowed  the  institution  with  his  genius,  and  the  memories  of  those  days 
cannot  languish.  Two  other  colleges  already  are  an  outgrowth  from  Wesleyan— 
the  Connecticut  College  for  Women  at  New  London,  what  time  Wesleyan  had  to 
confine  its  attention  to  male  students,  and  the  Connecticut  State  College  at  Mansfield. 
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With  increasing  endowments,  new  buildings  rose,  including  Judd  Hall,  the  first 
science  building  ever  erected  on  a  college  campus,  and  with  the  addition  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  other  men  of  distinction  to  the  faculty,  a  new  quadrangle  had  to  be 
established  on  the  south  part  of  the  campus,  named  in  honor  of  John  Johnston 
and  his  grandson,  Albert  W.  Among  other  benefactors  who  have  been  thus  rec¬ 
ognized,  the  name  of  Charles  L.  Denison  has  been  given  to  the  marble-stepped  ter¬ 
race  and  rostrum  on  the  slope  from  Olin  Library  to  the  Andrus  Athletic  Field. 
Isaac  Rich  Hall,  once  the  library,  is  now  the  little  theatre.  The  present  library 
(1928)  was  given  by  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Olin,  in  memory  of  President  Stephen  Olin 
and  Acting  President  Stephen  H.  Olin,  ’66.  Fisk  Hall  is  in  honor  of  the  first 
president.  Memorial  Chapel  (1871),  remodeled  through  the  generosity  of  Ralph 
H.  and  Joseph  R.  Ensign  of  Simsbury,  with  its  tablets  and  memorial  windows,  is 
in  honor  of  those  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War.  There  are  Scott,  Van  Vleck,  Hall  and 
Shanklin  laboratories,  named  after  Professor  John  B.  Scott,  Professor  John  M. 
Van  Vleck,  Gardiner  Hall,  Jr.,  William  Henry  and  Holman  Henry  Hall,  and 
President  William  A.  Shanklin  respectively.  There  are  five  dormitories,  Fayer- 
weather  Gymnasim  and  alumni  and  squash  buildings,  with  athletic  fields,  Downey 
House  for  dining  hall,  store,  post  office  and  memorabilia,  Davison  Infirmary  (given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Davison  in  memory  of  their  sons)  and  Winchester 
House,  which  was  the  home  of  Charles  G.  R.  Vinal,  ’61  (one  of  the  most  popular 
citizens  in  public  life  for  several  years),  now  accommodating  the  student  publica¬ 
tions,  in  which  Professor  Caleb  T.  Winchester  was  deeply  interested.  Further  there 
are  the  Faculty  Club,  former  residence  of  T.  McDonough  Russell ;  the  president’s 
house,  built  for  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  LL.  D.,  ’54,  Postmaster  General ;  the  dean’s 
house  and  the  guest  house. 

The  latest  addition  is  that  of  Russell  House,  the  romance  of  which  has  been  told 
on  an  earlier  page,  one  of  the  most  perfect  Georgian  houses  in  the  country,  and  with 
gardens  over  much  of  the  five  acres,  the  block  northeast  of  the  campus.  It  was 
presented  in  1936  by  Thomas  M.  Russell,  Jr.,  a  descendant  of  him  who  so  carefully 
planned  it.  The  observatory,  which  came  into  national  prominence  at  the  time  of  a 
solar  eclipse  a  few  years  ago,  has  a  telescope  with  an  aperture  of  twenty  inches  and 
a  focal  length  of  twenty-eight  feet,  or  New  England’s  second  largest.  As  in  the 
other  colleges,  the  faculty  answer  all  calls  upon  them  for  aid  in  State  matters  as  was 
demonstrated  in  the  State’s  recent  tercentennial  when  Professor  George  M.  Dutcher 
of  the  history  department  was  of  special  assistance.  James  L.  McConaughy  suc¬ 
ceeded  William  A.  Shanklin  as  president  in  1925.  In  the  judgment  of  this  scholar, 
who  was  born  in  New  York  in  1887,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1909,  has  received 
honorary  degrees  from  leading  colleges,  has  been  awarded  honorary  degrees  at 
Bowdoin  and  Dartmouth  and  served  as  president  of  Knox  College : 

“Those  who  are  connected  with  the  administration  of  endowed  liberal  arts 
colleges  would  be  over-sanguine  to  expect  the  next  decade  to  be  as  pros¬ 
perous,  with  as  few  problems,  as  1920-30.  We  are  facing  complex  difficulties 
along  many  lines.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  relationship  of  these 
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endowed  institutions  to  State  and  Federal  government  will  be ;  there  are 
many  indications  of  possible  interference  by  Legislature — particularly  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  teachers’  oath  bills  (from  which,  so  far,  Connecticut  has  for¬ 
tunately  been  free). 

“Education  is  threatened  in  one  form  or  another  in  many  States.  Although 
colleges  are  exempt  from  social  security  and  unemployment  compensation 
taxes,  the  temper  of  the  times  is  such  that  colleges  are  likely  to  wish  to 
assume  voluntarily  the  obligations  which  these  laws  impose  on  other  employ¬ 
ers.  In  certain  states  the  Legislatures  have  considered  laws  involving  taxa¬ 
tion,  in  one  form  or  another,  of  college  property. 

“The  most  acute  problems  we  face  are  concerned  with  the  return  on  our 
invested  funds.  There  is  almost  unanimous  agreement  that  this  will  shrink 
still  further  in  coming  years.  For  every  decrease  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent, 
which  we  suffer  in  the  annual  return  on  our  funds,  we  must  secure  the  income 
on  added  endowment  of  one  million  dollars  to  avoid  shrinkage  in  our  annual 
income.” 

These  problems  are  well  summarized  by  a  member  of  the  board,  Professor 
Edwin  W.  Kemmerer,  ’99,  of  Princeton : 

“Privately  endowed  public  welfare  institutions  such  as  colleges,  univer¬ 
sities,  hospitals,  public  libraries,  and  great  research  foundations  exist  in  the 
United  States  on  a  scale  unknown  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  They  are 
the  result  of  large  gifts  made  by  well-to-do  people  and  of  many  small  gifts 
from  the  great  American  middle  class.  They  are  the  pride  of  America  and 
the  perpetual  wonder  of  foreigners.  They  have  the  advantage  of  being  inde¬ 
pendent  of  politics  and  render  an  enormous  public  service  to  the  entire  Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

“Over  one  half  of  our  higher  education  in  the  United  States  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  by  privately  supported  colleges.  Our  educational  endowments  alone 
probably  amount  to  at  least  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars.  The  great  bulk  of 
all  these  endowments  are  invested  in  securities  yielding  fixed  interest,  chiefly 
in  bonds  and  mortgages. 

“If  these  endowments  are  greatly  depleted  or  wiped  out  by  inflation,  who 
will  restore  them?  With  our  present  large  and  increasing  control  of  business 
by  government,  with  increasing  restrictions  upon  the  making  of  profits, 
increasing  resort  to  highly  progressive  inheritance  taxes  and  gift  taxes  on  the 
part  of  both  the  national  government  and  the  states  and  likewise  of  progres¬ 
sive  income  taxes  with  rates  in  the  Nation  and  State  combined  running 
upwards  of  eighty  per  cent,  in  the  higher  brackets — the  highest  of  any 
advanced  country  in  the  world — and  with  inflation  tending  to  push  all  income 
into  higher  and  higher  brackets  as  the  value  of  the  dollar  depreciates,  who 
will  replenish  the  endowments  of  these  great  public  welfare  institutions  if 
they  are  greatly  depreciated  or  destroyed?” 
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It  was  an  historic  and  significant  incident  in  September,  1938,  during  the  genera! 
business  depression,  with  incomes  from  practically  all  securities  decreasing,  when 
the  Republican  convention  unanimously  nominated  President  McConaughy  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  he  was  elected. 

Time  was  when  the  younger  Winthrop’s  belief  that  Connecticut  would  prove  to 
be  a  good  mining  Colony  was  strengthened  by  evidences  near  Middletown.  In  1771 
Captain  Samuel  Russell  reported  to  the  government  that  a  lead  mine  had  yielded 
5,140  pounds  that  year,  and  in  1852  signs  of  silver  were  encouraging.  But,  as  has 
been  said,  commerce  was  more  promising  both  at  Middletown  and  “Middletown 
Upper  Houses,”  now  Cromwell,  where  stands  “Patriots  Boulder”  with  its  mortar  and 
shells  given  by  the  Federal  government,  and  its  Woman’s  Relief  Corps  Home. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  establishing  at  Middletown  of  the  Connecticut 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  now  the  Connecticut  State  Hospital.  The  public  had  been 
aroused  to  the  situation  in  1840,  in  which  year  land  had  been  bought,  but  the  land 
was  sold  when  interest  waned.  In  1861  the  commission  learned  that  there  were 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  who  required  public  care  and  trustees  were  appointed 
with  H.  Sidney  Hayden  of  Windsor  as  chairman  and  including  William  B.  Carey 
for  Middlesex  County,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Cummings  of  Middletown  and  Rob¬ 
bins  Battell  of  Norfolk.  They  accepted  a  plot  of  two  hundred  acres,  a  mile  south¬ 
east  of  the  city,  and  an  adjoining  one  hundred  acres  was  purchased.  The  town 
appropriated  $25,000.  Dr.  Abram  Marvin  Shaw  of  New  Jersey  was  appointed 
superintendent  when  the  buildings  were  erected  in  1867.  The  Connecticut  Indus¬ 
trial  School  for  Girls  (now  Long  Lane  Farm)  southwest  of  the  city  was  opened  in 
1870  and  greatly  improved  in  1884  when  Mrs.  Martha  Rogers,  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Samuel  Russell,  gave  $15,000  for  a  school  building  and  a  chapel.  St.  Luke’s  House 
for  destitute  aged  women,  incorporated  in  1865,  was  inspired  by  Bishop  Williams’ 
mother,  not  as  a  denominational  institution  but  with  proviso  that  the  president 
always  should  be  an  Episcopal  clergyman.  When  the  New  York  and  Boston 
Railway  was  chartered  in  1846,  Middletown  men  subscribed  for  nearly  a  million 
dollars’  worth  of  stock  and  in  1869,  when  the  Valley  road  was  put  through  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  1,500  shares  were  sold  in  the  town. 

As  shown  by  the  record  of  men  like  Parsons,  Meigs,  Sumner,  Eels,  Russell, 
Sage  and  Nehemiah  Hubbard  in  the  Revolution  and  General  Joseph  K.  F.  Mans¬ 
field,  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  Mexican  War  and  the  Rebellion,  Middle- 
town  has  done  its  share  in  furnishing  men  for  State  and  national  public  service. 
Two  of  its  citizens  have  been  Governors — O.  Vincent  Coffin,  1895-97,  and  Frank 
B.  Weeks  who  succeeded  George  L.  Lilley  on  his  death  in  1909.  Benjamin  Doug¬ 
las  was  Lieutenant-Governor,  1861-62.  Of  representatives  in  Congress  Samuel  W. 
Dana,  who  was  born  in  Wallingford,  had  a  remarkable  record,  as  Congressman  from 
1791  to  1810,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  Senate.  After  eleven  years  he  retired 
and  immediately  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1830.  Stephen  T.  Hosmer  (1763-1834)  was  chief  justice  for  fourteen  years  from 
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1789.  William  L.  Storrs  (1795-1861)  served  in  Legislature  and  Congress  and  in 
1857  was  appointed  chief  justice.  Other  Congressmen  were  William  Lucius  Storrs, 
1820-41,  who  removed  to  Hartford;  Ebenezer  Jackson,  Jr.,  1834-35;  Samuel  D. 
Hubbard,  1845-49;  Samuel  L.  Warner,  1865-67,  and  Julius  Hotchkiss,  1867-69. 
Charles  G.  R.  Vinal  was  Secretary  of  State,  1901-05. 


WILLIAM  LUCIUS  STORRS 

Dorn  in  Middletown.  1791 — Congressman,  Chief  Justice  (1857-61). 

The  Hadd"ms  and  other  towns  down-river  retain  their  pristine  loveliness,  but 
with  here  and  there  a  manufacturing  touch,  most  notably  at  East  Hampton  where 
bells,  toys  and  fishlines  are  made,  at  Chester  where  M.  S.  Brooks,  in  1840,  made  the 
first  screw-eyes,  at  Deep  River  where  Pratt  Read  and  Company  have  an  ivory  estab- 
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lishment,  and  at  Essex  where  Comstock,  Cheney  and  Company  (now  a  part  of  the 
Deep  River  concern),  so  developed  this  exceptional  industry  since  1847  that  their 
village  is  named  Ivoryton.  When  early  sailors  brought  home  tusks,  the  value  was 
measured  in  terms  of  curios  but  the  advent  of  melodeons  and  pianos  created  a 
demand  for  key-tops  and  they  could  be  made  nowhere  so  well  as  in  this  shady  nook. 
And  today,  in  one  of  these  buildings,  is  the  Ernst  Bischoff  Company,  founded  and 
named  after  the  distinguished  New  York  scientist  in  1800,  with  its  small  animals, 
plants  and  other  accessories  for  a  biological  laboratory  for  developing  germs  to  cure 
virulent  diseases. 

The  quaintness  of  Essex  along  the  riverside,  previously  noted,  is  an  asset.  No 
wide  industrial  fame  attends,  but  here,  nevertheless  stands  in  its  original  place  an 
old-time  preeminent  industry,  still  very  useful,  namely  blacksmithing.  It  having 
been  handed  down  from  oldest  son  to  oldest  son  since  1678,  James  Pratt  now 
proprietor,  it  has  established  a  record  above  that  of  any  other  industry  in  America. 
The  Dauntless  shipyard  preserves  the  name  of  the  famous  Atlantic-racing  yacht 
built  for  Colonel  Caldwell  H.  Colt  of  Hartford.  The  Dauntless  Club  occupies  the 
famous  ship  tavern  of  1776,  built  by  Uriah  Hayden  and  saved  from  the  British 
flames  of  1812. 

Altogether,  not  by  the  map  alone  but  by  Nature’s  gifts  it  can  be  seen,  on  shore, 
river  and  Sound,  how  .grateful  Middlesex  County  must  be  for  the  award  of  so 
much  of  the  romantic  in  the  lower  courses  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  westerly 
along  the  Sound.  In  the  final  county  divisions  it  included  East  Haddam  on  whos’ 
rocky  precipitous  river  cliffs,  Actor  and  Author  William  Gillette  built  his  famous 
castle  of  the  cliff  stone.  In  his  will  he  hopes  the  estate  will  not  be  acquired  by  any 
man  who  does  not  appreciate  his  marvelous  chimneys  and  fireplaces,  his  self-made 
wood  devices,  including  door  locks  and  desks,  and  his  ingenius  railroad,  with  full 
equipment,  bridging  chasms,  with  picturesque  views  at  every  turning.  There  in 
his  last  days,  so  recent,  when  he  was  not  at  the  Lambs’  Club  in  New  York,  with 
the  Twilight  Club  of  Hartford  enjoying  Charles  A.  Goodwin’s  dinners  at  the 
Dauntless  Club  in  Essex,  or,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  sister  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  George 
H.  Warner),  at  Hartford’s  Nook  Farm,  he  spent  happy  hours,  writing  as  well  as 
building  his  railroad — up  to  the  last,  almost,  giving  his  masterly  “Sherlock  Holmes” 
renditions,  in  new  forms,  to  be  added  to  his  internationally  famous  ones. 

Connecticut  State  College  at  Mansfield  (formerly  Storrs  College),  to  those  who 
know  its  history,  always  suggests  the  names  of  Orange  Judd,  Wesleyan  ’47,  and 
Professor  W.  S.  Johnson  of  Yale’s  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  The  former,  in 
1871,  gave  Judd  Hall  on  the  Wesleyan  campus  where  today  can  be  seen  a  most  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  fauna  and  geological  specimens  gathered  by  Professor  John  John¬ 
ston  of  Wesleyan.  The  building,  it  is  believed,  is  the  first  ever  erected  on  a  college 
campus  for  the  teaching  of  science.  Judd  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  income  to 
the  study  of  agriculture  and  was  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  His  gift 
of  this  building  inspired  those  researches  which  culminated  in  the  State  institution 
of  today.  Johnston’s  collections,  to  the  housing  of  which  the  building  eventually  was 
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devoted,  are  a  wonderful  aid  to  those  who  would  grasp  nature’s  peculiarities  in  this 
section  of  Connecticut. 

After  Johnson  had  prepared  the  way  with  a  series  of  articles  beginning  in  1853 
and  with  experiments  at  Yale’s  newly  established  scientific  school,  the  Civil  War 
upset  plans.  In  1873  Professor  W.  O.  Atwater  of  Wesleyan,  an  associate  of  John¬ 
son’s,  worked  for  the  establishment  of  an  experiment  station  and  with  Johnson 
brought  the  matter  before  the  Legislature  but  unsuccessfully  till  in  1875,  Judd,  who 
was  then  a  trustee  of  Wesleyan,  secured  legislation  which  carried  the  plan  through, 
the  trustees  having  granted  free  use  of  all  of  Wesleyan’s  facilities.  He  added  $1,000 
to  the  Legislature’s  grant  of  $2,800  a  year  for  employment  of  scientists.  Profes¬ 
sor  Atwater  was  made  director.  The  example  was  soon  followed  by  other  States 
and  an  act  formally  establishing  the  Connecticut  station  was  passed  within  two  years. 
Professor  Johnson  was  made  director  and  Sheffield  furnished  quarters  till  a  build- 
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ing  was  erected  in  New  Haven  in  1882.  Federal  aid  was  granted  in  1887,  one-half 
to  Yale  and  one-half  to  Storrs  Agricultural  Station,  the  amount  to  be  doubled 
in  1896  and  to  be  wholly  for  research  inclusive  of  pests,  blights  and  food  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  frauds,  development  of  shade-grown  tobacco  included. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1881,  Augustus  and  Charles  Storrs  had  offered  one  hundred 
and  eighty  acres  in  Mansfield  for  a  school,  together  with  buildings  that  had  been 
used  for  a  school  for  Civil  War  orphans.  “Storrs  School”  was  thus  established  to 
train  “in  such  branches  of  scientific  knowledge  as  shall  tend  to  increase  students’ 
proficiency  in  the  business  of  agriculture.”  The  name  Storrs  Agricultural  College 
was  adopted  in  1893. 

In  the  meantime,  or  in  i860,  Sheffield  Scientific  School  had  originated  a  course 
in  agriculture  lectures  by  men  of  practical  experience.  The  war  interrupted.  In 
1862,  however,  Congress  passed  the  Morrill  Act  for  an  agricultural  college  in  every 
State,  giving  a  grant  of  land  for  each.  Yale  alone  was  in  situation  to  use  the 
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$5, 000  grant,  meeting  all  requirements  except  that  for  military  drill,  and  the  school 
devoted  the  money  to  scholarships  for  men  lacking  funds  for  tuition.  Joseph  E. 
Sheffield  contributed  liberally.  In  1890  Congress  increased  the  grant  to  $25,000  a 
year.  Yale  then  had  eighty  students  benefiting  by  the  system.  There  developed 
a  sentiment  in  the  Legislature  that  colleges  were  of  too  high  grade  for  farmers’ 
sons,  with  the  result  that  in  1893  the  government  fund  was  transferred  to  the  Mans¬ 
field  School,  renaming  it  Storrs  Agricultural  College  and  allowing  Sheffield  $154,000 
damages  for  the  State’s  violating  the  perpetual  contract.  There  were  then  one  hun¬ 
dred  pupils  at  Storrs  whose  courses  were  open  to  women,  and  the  name  became  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  still  later  the  Connecticut  State  College,  including 
a  course  in  home  economics  for  women. 

In  1914  the  government  made  large  annual  appropriations  for  cooperative  dem¬ 
onstration  work,  each  State  to  appropriate  an  equal  amount — beginning  with  $75,- 
000  for  Connecticut.  This  “extension  service”  includes  club  work  for  boys  and 
girls  in  household  work  and  field  work.  In  accordance  with  Federal  legislation  the 
General  Assembly  in  due  course  provided  that  the  Storrs  farm  could  be  an  experi¬ 
ment  farm  and  for  eighteen  years  it  was  carried  on  as  such  by  Professor  Atwater, 
the  investigations  being  made  in  the  Wesleyan  laboratories,  until  in  1903  the  office 
was  removed  to  Storrs.  All  this  time  the  Granges  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
organized  in  1875,  were  being  encouraged  in  their  wide  semi-social  work  but  even¬ 
tually  fell  away  in  the  automobile,  radio  and  cinema  age.  To  the  unscientific 
observer  also  it  was  noticeable  that  immigrants,  Italian  in  particular,  had  a  faculty 
the  natives  lacked — of  transforming  rough  hillsides,  for  instance,  or  sandy  plains 
into  fine  graperies  or  melon  fields  which  were  very  profitable. 

It  was  in  the  Grange  period,  the  ’70’s,  that  J.  H.  Hale  of  Glastonbury  set  out  the 
first  commercial  peach  orchard  and  P:  M.  Augur  of  Middlefield  the  second  one.  In 
1901  there  were  less  than  100,000  peach  trees  in  the  State ;  in  1910,  3,000,000,  but  the 
pace  was  not  maintained.  Garden  produce  and  seed  raising  flourish  with  tobacco  tak¬ 
ing  the  lead  over  all  where  the  soil  is  favorable.  The  first  shade-growing  was  in  1890 
and  in  1930.  The  Connecticut  Valley  Tobacco  Association  was  formed  in  1922, 
members  agreeing  to  sell  only  for  five-year  terms,  controlling  eighty-seven  per  cent, 
of  New  England’s  acreage  grown  in  the  open.  Roadsides  and  corners  on  all  the 
favorite  highways  have  stands  laden  with  finest  fruit  and  vegetables  throughout  the 
seasons,  in  large  part  raised  by  people  of  foreign  birth.  By  general  statistics  it 
would  appear  that  the  average  farm  in  the  State  yields  more  than  the  average  in 
the  whole  country.  This  is  accounted  for  in  fair  measure  by  the  proximity  to 
large  markets ;  it  remains  that  considerable  of  the  acreage  is  not  improved  and  that 
descendants  of  once  prosperous  farmers  make  summer  residences  of  old  home¬ 
steads,  letting  meadows  and  orchards  degenerate,  indicative  of  probability  that  the 
advantages  of  the  State  college  and  experiment  station  are  not  availed  of  to  full 
extent. 

There  is  guard  against  forest  fires,  here  as  all  around  the  State,  and  there  is 
careful  observation  of  tree  pests,  but  till  now,  little  concerted  effort  to  save  elms 
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and  maples  for  which  Connecticut  became  famous.  The  State  flower,  the  laurel,  was 
being  freighted  to  the  New  York  market  by  the  carload  till,  in  the  nick  of  time, 
a  law  was  passed  protecting  it. 

This  may  be  the  place  in  the  story  to  mention  the  most  traditional  immigrant, 
seeming  to  new  generations  more  and  more  like  a  legend.  He  was  known  only  as 
the  “Leather  Man”  in  the  days  of  his  wanderings,  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  and  this  valley  region  was  the  eastern  limit  of  his  peregrinations  out  of 


“THE  OLD  LEATHER  MAN’ 


New  York  State.  He  first  was  noted  in  Harwinton,  where  he  had  found  a  cave 
but  to  occupy  it  only  overnight.  Women  folk  were  alarmed  when  first  he  was  seen, 
in  1862,  trudging  along  the  highway  till  his  silence  and  also  his  regularity  made  of 
him  a  romantic  mystery.  His  fixed  route  by  country  roads  through  Litchfield,  New 
Haven,  Middlesex  and  Fairfield  counties  he  covered  with  regularity  once  in  thirty- 
four  days,  summer  and  winter,  never  begging,  avoiding  conversation,  sitting  once 
for  a  Meriden  photographer.  His  whole  apparel  from  head  to  feet  was  heavy 
leather,  a  woolen  under-jacket  in  his  later  days.  Seeing  that  he  was  harmless  and 
apparently  unable  to  speak  English,  kind-hearted  farmwives,  knowing  his  dates, 
would  set  out  food  for  him  along  his  known  path  and  at  a  few  houses  he  stopped 
regularly  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  In  one  leather  bag  he  carried  one  or  two  tools  and 
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material  for  cooking;  in  another  bits  of  leather  for  repairs.  His  clothing  was  fas¬ 
tened  together  with  leather  thongs.  In  eastern  New  York  country  people  were 
equally  curious  and  respectful.  Children  never  feared  him,  mocked  him  or  tried 
to  discover  his  lodging  places.  It  was  discovered  that  he  probably  understood 
French  but  no  questions  were  pressed.  Law-abiding,  he  was  entitled  to  law  protec¬ 
tion  but  none  was  needed.  In  one  town  a  handful  of  pennies  was  left  for  him  on 
a  log  where  it  was  known  he  would  stop.  On  going  to  the  spot  after  the  mysterious 
“tramp”  had  vanished,  it  was  seen  that  he  had  left  an  equal  number  but  showing  the 
signs  of  age. 

He  was  found  dead  near  Ossining,  New  York,  at  a  cave  of  his  March  24,  1889. 
Chauncey  L.  Hotchkiss  of  Forestville  some  time  previously  had  found  documents 
which  he  believed  must  have  fallen  from  the  old  leather  bag  on  his  regular  route. 
With  this  as  a  clue,  it  is  said,  the  story  was  traced  back  to  France.  The  man  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Jules  Bourglay,  born  in  Lyons,  the  son  of  a  wood  carver. 
His  father  gave  him  a  fair  education  before  he  went  forth  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  leather  merchant, 
Monsieur  Laron,  who  stipulated  that  before  he  pressed  his  suit  he  must  enter  his 
employ  and  make  good,  condition  to  which  Bourglay  gladly  assented.  The  youth 
had  progressed  rapidly  to  a  responsible  position  when  he  saw  in  the  leather  market 
a  possible  opportunity  to  buy  at  low  figure  and  win  a  fortune.  But,  as  markets  can, 
this  market  slumped,  carrying  down  both  Laron  and  the  young  suitor  who  had 
arranged  the  deal.  His  mind  affected,  he  wandered  through  the  streets  of  Paris 
cursing  himself  till  he  was  placed  in  a  monastery  with  hope  of  recovery.  After  a 
year  there  he  disappeared.  His  betrothed  joined  with  his  family  in  the  search  for 
him  for  many  years.  A  clue  led  to  America  whither  an  emissary  was  quickly  sent. 
The  story  of  the  “Leather  Man”  suited  the  case  but  in  the  interview  which  resulted 
Bourglay  was  unshakable  in  his  determination  to  expiate  the  curse  for  which  he 
held  himself  responsible.  Harmless  and  probably  incurable,  he  was  left  alone  with 
his  secret. 

A  much  discussed  mystery  of  nature,  up  the  river  at  Moodus,  in  East  Hampton, 
near  Connecticut’s  Mount  Tom  and  Salmon  Cove  on  the  Connecticut,  never  yet  has 
been  cleared  up  satisfactorily.  At  considerable  intervals,  in  modern  times,  there  are 
subterranean  rumblings  which,  since  ancient  days,  have  been  known  as  “the  Moodus 
noises.”  The  Indians  had  weird  tales  about  them.  College  professors  think  they 
may  be  minor  earthquakes.  The  most  recent  recurrence  was  in  1934. 
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Under  Seas ,  Above  Seas 

Martial  Functions  of  New  London’s  Section — Submarine  Base — “Flying  Gov¬ 
ernor”  Trumbull’s  Air  Field — Women’s  College  and  Other  Institutions 
Today — The  Glories  of  Norwich — Men  Who  Attained. 


It  is  far  from  being  represented  that  New  London  County,  where  the  reader 
began  this  later  trip  around  the  State,  was  lacking  in  industrial  enterprises.  Indus¬ 
try  simply  has  been  less  general,  has  had  less  of  the  romance,  hut  its  characteristics 
are  even  more  according  to  the  original  form.  In  the  period  before  the  Mexican 
War,  the  main  feature  of  the  State’s  story  in  the  eastern  section  was  the  man-making 
and  the  seamanship.  That  was  in  the  days  before  the  present  great  cotton-goods 
Baltic  mills,  the  Ashland  cotton  end  the  Aspinook  at  Jewett  City,  the  Shetucket 
worsteds,  the  “Palmer”  quilt  works,  the  paper  boxes  of  the  Robert  Gair  Company 
at  Montville,  Mystic’s  Chelsea  silk  mills,  the  Atwood  Machine  Company  at  Ston- 
ington,  the  large  cotton  and  rayon  Ponemah  Mills  at  Taftville  and,  at  Norwich,  con¬ 
cerns  like  J.  B.  Martin’s  silk-winding  and  velvets,  the  thermos-making,  and  the 
branch  of  the  ubiquitous  International  Silver,  with  the  Electric  Boat  Company  of 
Groton.  New  London,  appropriately,  being  the  home  of  the  first  printing  press 
in  the  Colony,  has  the  printing-press  plant  of  Babcock  and  the  worthy  followers  of 
the  journalistic  Green  family,  Theodore  Bodenwein  in  particular  having  strong  bent 
for  local  history.  The  State  reservation  for  the  few  descendants  of  the  Pequots 
is  in  Kent,  near  the  Rhode  Island  boundary  and  Schaghticoke  Mountain. 

While  New  London  preserves  sacredly  Winthrop’s  gristmill  in  running  order, 
it  also  acknowledges  its  great  indebtedness  to  the  sturdy  whalers.  The  Mariners 
Savings  Bank,  through  the  enthusiasm  of  its  long-time  official,  Pliny  LeRoy  Har¬ 
wood,  has  maintained  a  famous  museum  in  honor  of  the  Jibboom  Club  founded 
sixty-five  years  ago,  in  which  are  many  notable  relics,  and  now  has  a  memorial 
in  honor  of  the  men  of  New  London,  Mystic,  Stonington  and  Norwich,  dedicated 
September  4,  1937,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  old  seaport.  The  work  of  the  Gorham 
Company  of  Providence,  it  consists  of  a  genuine  try-out  pot  resting  on  the  old 
stone  watering  trough  which  stood  on  this  site,  and  is  surmounted  by  bronze  replica 
harpoons  and  a  killing  lance  from  the  Harwood  museum  and  a  bronze  lantern, 
with  capstans,  given  by  President  L.  A.  Chappell  of  the  Thames  Shipyard,  set  at 
the  corners  of  the  small  park.  The  tablet  reads :  “A  Dead  Whale  or  a  Stove  Boat !” 
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At  the  dedication  the  speakers  included  Governor  Cross  and  Mayor  Leo  B.  Reagan. 
Among  others  participating  earnestly  in  preserving  the  history  of  this  interesting 
section  is  Theodore  Bodenwein,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  New  London  Day, 
who  well  maintains  the  traditions  of  the  printing  press  established  here  in  earliest 
Colonial  days. 

I  he  home  of  the  first  great  Connecticut  shipbuilder  Coit  is  now  most  suitably 
the  home  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy,  reorganized  on  large  scale  by 
Rear-Admiral  F.  C.  Bill  with  Captain  Harry  G.  Hamlet  as  superintendent,  as 
arranged  for  during  the  incumbency  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Andrew  W. 
Mellon.  The  appropriation  for  the  present  wharf  and  buildings,  between  the  Thames 
and  Mohegan  Avenue,  was  $2,500,000,  made  in  1930,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  the  revenue-cutter  service  was  created.  The  plan  for  a  cadet  school  had 
been  adopted  in  1876  but  assumed  no  adequate  form  till  this  occasion.  The  old  Fort 
I  rumbull  Reservation  had  been  used  since  1910  but  even  at  the  time  of  the  World 
War  buildings  were  still  inadequate. 

Meanwhile  the  fine  submarine  base  was  being  created  on  the  eastern  (Groton) 
shore  of  the  Thames,  without  molesting  any  Revolutionary  memorial.  The  site 
chosen  was  a  rocky  slope,  with  only  a  coal  bin  and  another  building  on  it.  The 
government  built  eleven  buildings  and  eleven  wharves  as  a  starter,  with  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  2,000  men,  for  this  is  the  only  station  of  its  kind  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
A  mere  glance  at  the  map  shows  the  advantages  of  the  general  location,  so  well 
attested  in  the  early  days,  and,  withal,  considering  the  islands  and  bays  at  the  entrance 
to  Long  Island  Sound,  the  strategic  strength  for  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  possibilities 
of  both  Gardiner’s  and  Gull  islands  have  been  tested  and  there  is  a  fort  at  Plum 
Island  for  the  Coast  Battery. 

In  1931  the  dream  of  John  H.  Trumbull,  “the  Flying  Governor,”  and  of  his 
adjutant-general,  William  F.  Ladd,  of  Suffield,  likewise  an  aeronautic  enthusiast,  of 
a  field  for  the  training  of  members  of  the  118th  Observation  Squadron  of  the  43d 
Division  of  the  National  Guard,  which  division  embraces  the  forces  in  Maine,  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Rhode  Island,  in  addition  to  those  of  Connecticut,  came  true.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  was  offered  for  procuring  an  ideal  location  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Com¬ 
modore  Morton  F.  Plant  for  $125,000,  together  with  sundry  buildings  well  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  division. 

The  Niantic  military  camp  ground,  on  the  west  shore  of  Niantic  River,  already 
has  been  mentioned,  together  with  the  State  Farm  for  Women  and  other  institutions. 
After  camp  sites  in  sundry  parts  of  the  State  had  been  utilized,  this  exceptionally 
good  locality  had  been  acquired  in  the  early  1880’s,  with  eventual  accommodations 
for  a  brigade  of  five  regiments,  with  siege  guns,  batteries  and  cavalry  in  addition 
to  infantry,  the  best  field  for  the  purpose  in  this  part  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
the  place  for  mobilization  of  outfits  called  for  by  the  Spanish  War,  the  Mexican 
Border  campaign  and  the  World  War  and  for  the  encampment  of  the  State  Guard 
during  the  war.  The  surrounding  terrain  was  excellent  for  practice  of  all  kinds  till 
curtailed  by  residential  building,  when  in  1929  possession  was  gained  of  the  2,000- 
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acre  Star  Ranch  which  Fred  Stone,  the  actor,  had  established  in  the  wild  ter¬ 
ritory  five  miles  northwest  of  Niantic,  at  the  point  where  Lyme,  Old  Lyme  and 
East  Lyme  come  together. 

The  Connecticut  College  for  Women,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  bespeak¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  New  London  people,  has  been  developing  all  the  while  into  one  of 
the  foremost  educational  institutions  of  the  East.  It  should  be  said  that  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  College  Club  of  Hartford,  in  1910,  had  exploited  the  desirability  of  such  a 
college  when  an  offer  of  $50,000  from  the  New  London  City  Council,  $136,000 
from  5,000  subscribers  and  forty-nine  most  sightly  acres  from  Mrs.  Harriet  Allyn, 
won  the  decision  for  location  in  this  city.  Morton  F.  Plant  made  it  possible  to 
attain  the  ideal  by  giving  an  endowment  of  $1,000,000,  together  with  $100,000  for 
dormitories  to  be  known  as  Plant  and  Blackstone  houses.  Mr.  Plant,  a  financier, 
born  in  New  Haven  in  1852,  was  the  originator  of  the  “Plant  system”  of  railroads. 
He  was  the  vice-president  until  the  system  was  absorbed  into  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  of  which  he  was  a  director,  while  continuing  as  vice-president  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula  and  Occidental  Steamship  Company,  together  with  the  “Plant  system,”  and 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Southern  Railway  Express  Company.  Timothy 
B.  Blackstone,  born  in  Branford,  was  the  head  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad. 
With  Frederick  H.  Sykes  from  Columbia  College  as  president,  the  college  was 
opened  in  1915.  Benjamin  T.  Marshall  succeeded  President  Sykes  in  1917.  Kath¬ 
erine  Blunt  now  presides  over  the  progressive  institution.  At  the  1937  commence¬ 
ment,  announcement  was  made  of  $684,000  in  gifts,  including  a  bequest  of  half  a 
million  from  the  late  Virginia  Palmer  of  New  London  for  the  Frank  L.  Palmer 
Auditorium,  in  honor  of  the  local  inventor  of  quilt-making  machinery.  Eight  gifts 
were  for  the  two  new  dormitories,  one  of  them,  the  Jane  Addams  House,  named 
after  the  Illinois  settlement  worker  (born  in  i860),  who  helped  establish  and  long 
was  the  head  of  Hull  House  in  Chicago  and  president  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Charities  and  Correction.  The  college  degrees  in  1937  were  awarded  to 
one  hundred  and  forty-one. 

The  wide-spreading  campus,  touching  the  Thames  on  the  east,  includes  on  the 
west  the  Connecticut  arboretum  where  native  Connecticut  plant  life  is  propagated. 
The  students  have  the  benefit  of  the  Lyman  Allyn  Museum  on  Mohegan  Avenue, 
given  by  Mrs.  Harriet  U.  Allyn,  in  memory  of  her  father,  with  its  exhibits,  libraries 
and  lectures.  As  has  been  seen,  there  is  much  of  historic  interest  around  the  city, 
like  the  Nathan  Hale  Schoolhouse,  the  County  Courthouse  of  1784,  opposite  the 
New  London  Library,  the  1646  Hempstead  House,  the  Shaw  Mansion  now  the  His¬ 
torical  Society’s  home,  the  Huguenot  House  built  by  the  Huguenot  refugees  in  1751, 
the  Lawrence  and  Memorial  Associated  hospitals,  Ocean  Beach  on  the  Sound  shore, 
Eastern  Point  and  Weekepaug  toward  Rhode  Island,  John  Winthrop’s  Mill  of  1650 
on  Mill  Street  and  Bela  L.  Pratt’s  statue  of  the  distinguished  founder  on  its  great 
granite  base  in  Bulkeley  Place. 

But  these  New  London  County  State  institutions  were  by  no  means  the  first 
to  draw  people  from  far  and  near.  The  little  town  of  Salem,  near  Lyme,  with  its 
present  population  of  four  hundred,  was  the  seat  of  Music  Vale  Seminary,  romantic 
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in  all  its  details.  Oramel  Whittlesey,  born  in  that  town  in  1801,  asked  no  help  of 
anyone  to  carry  out  his  cherished  idea.  He  walked  the  long  road  to  New  London 
back  and  forth,  to  acquire  a  musical  education  and  conceived  an  idea  which  brought 
him  fame  and  competence.  He  built  an  improved  piano  which  created  such  a  demand 
that  he  had  to  build  a  factory.  Leaving  the  business  management  to  his  brother,  he 
opened  a  music  school  whose  girl  pupils  were  the  first  to  be  recognized  for  degrees 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  From  1835  to  Civil  War  days  there  was  increase 
in  popularity  and  attractiveness  of  surroundings.  After  the  war  it  was  regaining 
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its  number  of  pupils  when,  in  1868.  the  buildings  were  burned  but  only  to  be  rebuilt 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  then  only  to  be  burned  twenty  years  after  his  death  in  1876. 

Fortunately  no  such  fate  has  befallen  the  Thomas  Lee  House  in  South  Lyme, 
occupied  by  his  descendants  two  and  a  half  centuries  and  now  in  the  keeping  of  the 
local  historical  society,  thanks  to  the  Colonial  Dames  and  like  organizations  which 
have  done  so  much  for  State  tradition.  The  Mather  house  in  Old  Lyme  is  another 
of  the  beautiful  and  well  preserved  old  houses. 

Norwich,  with  over  33,000  people,  has  pushed  on  into  county  leadership  in 
population  but  without  forfeiting  its  right  to  the  title  of  “The  Rose  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.”  It  is  a  long  day  since  the  industrial  outskirt  was  known  as  “Bean  Hill”— 
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home  of  some  of  the  earliest  industries  of  the  State.  There  are  seventy-five  indus¬ 
trial  concerns  in  Norwich  today  and  4,000  employees,  to  New  London’s  2,400 
(government  works  not  included)  and  to  2,500  in  Willimantic,  which  in  this  respect 
is  second  of  the  towns  east  of  the  Connecticut.  The  list  is  led  by  the  United  States 
Finishing  Company  (cotton)  and  J.  B.  Martin,  velvet  and  automobile  robes.  A 
branch  of  the  International  Silver  Company  has  place  here.  The  town  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  a  bit  misleading  for  a  non-resident  in  the  State’s  official  designation  of  one 
of  its  largest  institutions,  had  some  of  the  experiences  of  Ancient  Gaul  and  is  itself 
divided  into  three  parts — old  Norwichtown  at  the  north,  the  business  section  which 
developed  at  the  junction  of  the  Yantic  and  the  Shetucket  rivers  to  make  the 
Thames,  and  the  beautiful  residential  section  between  them.  Entering  from  the 
north,  by  the  oldest  turnpike  in  New  England  and  the  second  oldest  in  the  country, 
one  passes  the  old  Mohegan  Fort,  to  which  Lieutenant  Leffingwell  of  Saybrook 
brought  relief,  and  the  plain  where  the  great  battle  with  the  Narragansetts  was 
fought.  In  Norwichtown  are  the  old  homes  of  the  Huntingtons,  including  that  of 
Governor  Samuel  Huntington,  near  which  is  the  old  burying  ground  with  its  1699 
cemetery  and  the  Major  John  Mason  Monument,  together  with  the  Huntington 
Tomb.  Near  this  spot  Dr.  Joshua  Lathrop  was  one  of  the  first  in  America  to  be 
spinning  cotton,  in  1790,  and  Thomas  Harland,  who  had  come  in  1773,  had  the  first 
considerable  shop  in  the  Colonies  for  making  time-pieces ;  Daniel  Burnap  learned 
the  business  from  him  and  on  his  removal  to  East  Windsor  taught  Eli  Terry. 
Solomon  Lucas  Memorial  woods  are  suggestive  of  that  salubrity  which  caused  the 
section  to  be  chosen  for  the  locating  of  the  tuberculosis  sanitarium,  Uncas-on-the- 
Thames.  The  courthouse  was  built  in  1812,  in  which  the  Mutual  Assurance  Com¬ 
pany,  established  in  1794,  was  a  tenant.  Near  the  green,  on  which  the  church 
stood,  is  the  house  built  by  Jedediah  Huntington,  formerly  collector  of  customs  in 
New  London,  whose  wife,  Governor  Trumbull’s  daughter,  died  from  exhaustion  in 
caring  for  the  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill.  Mrs.  Edith  Huntington  Wilson  now 
occupies  the  house  of  Major-General  Jabez  Huntington  of  the  Revolution,  on  Hunt¬ 
ington  Lane.  On  Washington  Street,  which  runs  the  length  of  the  town,  are  the 
birthplaces  of  Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney.  Hartford  poet,  and  of  Daniel  Coit  Gilman 
(1831-1908),  graduated  at  Yale  in  1852,  successively  president  of  the  University 
of  California,  Johns  Hopkins  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington.  Pres¬ 
ident  Cleveland’s  ancestor,  Aaron,  had  a  hat  shop  on  West  Town  Street.  Aaron’s 
son  was  a  silversmith.  In  Oak  Street  Cemetery  is  a  tablet  in  memory  of  Captain 
Ephraim  Bill  and  his  wife,  Lydia  Huntington,  and  ancestors  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 

Benedict  Arnold’s  birthplace  is  far  out  Washington  Street  at  the  corner  of 
Mohegan,  and  Uncas’s  Monument  is  in  the  Indian  Royal  Burying  Ground  near  the 
corner  of  Sachem  Street.  It  was  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  President  Jackson  in 
1833.  Mohegan  Road  leads  to  Mohegan  Park  and  Lake.  On  Broadway  and 
Sachem  streets  is  a  triangle  on  which  stands  a  monument,  among  others,  to  Captain 
Samuel  C.  Reid,  designer  of  the  present  United  States  flag.  This  triangle  is  known 
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as  Chelsea  Parade,  established  in  1797  as  a  drill  ground.  Across  Broadway  from  it 
is  the  widely  known  Norwich  Free  Academy;  the  first  of  its  seven  buildings,  erected 
in  1910,  replaced  the  original  building  of  1857.  Promoters  have  included  William 
A.  Slater  who  gave  the  Slater  Memorial  with  the  Slater  Museum ;  Colonel  Charles 
A.  Converse  who  gave  the  art  building  and  Miss  Ella  M.  Norton  who  gave  the  gym¬ 
nasium;  the  commercial  building  was  erected  in  1933.  Near  the  academy  is  the 
birthplace  of  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  “Ik  Marvell,”  of  New  Haven.  Backus  Hospital 
was  endowed  by  William  W.  Slater,  William  A.  Slater  and  other  public-spirited 
citizens.  Near  Union  Square  and  City  Hall  is  Otis  Library,  established  by  Joseph 
Otis  in  1850.  On  Rockwell  Street,  east  from  Broadway,  stands  the  General  Rock¬ 
well  House,  now  maintained  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  as  a 
museum.  On  the  Church  Street  hillside  is  the  Glebe  House  of  1768,  home  of  the 
Rev.  John  Tyler  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  one  of  those  at  the  Glebe  House  in  Woodbury  who  chose  Samuel  Seabury  to 
be  the  first  American  Bishop.  Not  far  from  this  is  the  old  home  of  War  Governor 
William  A.  Buckingham  which  is  maintained  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
as  a  memorial. 

The  State’s  large  Norwich  hospital  is  not  in  Norwich;  rather,  it  is  two  miles 
below,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Thames,  a  most  sightly  location,  reached  by  a  scenic 
drive  through  pine  woods,  in  the  town  of  Preston.  Its  real  property  is  valued  at 
$3,779,I35  and  it  has  accommodations  for  3,749  patients,  a  number  exceeded  by 
number  of  applications.  Under  the  same  trustees  and  officers  is  the  nearby  State 
Farm  for  Inebriates  with  accommodations  for  one  hundred. 

Stonington’s  prospects  were  utterly  changed  fifty  years  ago  with  its  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  railroad  activities  in  connection  with  heavy  shipping,  but  it  has  developed 
into  an  equally  large  community  of  wealthy  summer  residents.  At  the  same  time 
it  has,  in  the  Atwood  Machine  Company,  one  of  the  largest  makers  of  silk  machin¬ 
ery  in  the  country,  and  also  the  American  Velvet  Company.  Its  treasured  light¬ 
house  is  an  asset,  in  addition  to  its  library,  for  it  is  a  rich  museum  for  the  local 
historical  society,  and  there  is  the  old  cannon  in  front  of  the  First  National  Bank. 
It  has  a  grand  list  of  nearly  $12,000,000,  with  over  $2,000,000  for  the  borough,  the 
indebtedness  of  which  is  only  $18,000. 

To  the  earlier  list  of  those  in  this  county,  who  carried  on  the  spirit  of  the  found¬ 
ers,  whether  inherited  or  not — and  leaving  William  A.  Buckingham  to  the  later 
war  part  of  Connecticut’s  story — is  added  the  name  of  Thomas  M.  Waller.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  in  1839,  the  son  of  Thomas  Armstrong  who  died  when  the 
lad  was  only  nine  years  old.  After  rough  experience  as  a  newsboy,  he  made  his 
way  to  New  London  to  get  a  chance  on  the  busy  docks  to  sail  for  California.  Robert 
K.  Waller  seeing  him  there  took  a  liking  to  him,  brought  him  to  his  home,  adopted 
him  and  saw  him  graduate  at  Bartlett  High  School  with  high  honors.  By  1861  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  but  responded  to  the  call  for  volunteers  for  the  Civil  War 
and  soon  was  on  his  way  as  a  sergeant  in  the  Second  Connecticut.  Eye  trouble 
developing  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  New  London.  At  once  he  gave  of  his 
energies  on  the  platform  where  he  was  to  win  the  title  of  “The  Little  Giant.”  By 
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187S  he  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  elected  Secretary  of  State 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  became  State’s  Attorney  and  was  mayor  when,  in  1882, 
he  was  chosen  to  be  Governor  after  a  whirlwind  campaign.  President  Cleveland 
appointed  him  Consul-General  at  London  in  1885,  on  his  retirement  from  which 
office  he  resumed  practice  in  New  London.  He  was  second  vice-president  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1902. 

An  illustrious  New  London  family  was  that  of  Augustus  Brandegee  (1828- 
1904).  The  father,  one  of  the  most  learned  lawyers  of  his  day,  was  graduated  at 
\ale  in  1849,  was  speaker  of  the  House  in  the  troublous  year  of  1861  and  member 
of  Congress  from  1863  to  1867.  His  son,  Frank  B.,  born  in  1864,  was  graduated 
at  \ale  in  1885,  was  speaker  of  the  House  in  1899,  was  Congressman  from  1902  to 
1905  and  Senator  from  1905  till  his  death  in  Washington  in  1924.  His  predecessors 
from  the  county  in  the  Senate  were  James  Lanman  from  1819  to  1825,  Jabez  W. 
Huntington  from  1840  to  1847  an(l  Lafayette  S.  Foster  of  Norwich  from  1855  t° 
1867.  Foster  was  three  times  speaker  of  the  House,  was  mayor  of  Norwich, 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Williams  College,  was  president  pro 
tem  of  the  extra  session  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1865  and,  on  Lincoln’s  death, 
became  acting  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  It  was  in  1870  that,  serving  in 
the  Connecticut  House  for  the  third  time,  he  resigned  to  accept  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  After  six  years  he  retired  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  law,  continuing  till  his  death  in  1880.  In  his  will  he  endowed  a  professorship  in 
English  law  at  Yale. 

Windham,  New  London  and  Middlesex  counties  furnish  special  evidence  that 
county  lines  are  convenient  in  presenting  the  running  local  story  of  the  State,  but, 
in  the  artificiality  of  such  lines,  can  become  misleading  when  analyzing  State  interests 
as  a  whole,  and  thereby  hamper  function.  Institutions  are  established  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature  with  old-time  thought  of  common  good  and  not  of  artificial  boundaries  set 
by  whims  of  individuals  or  in  relation  to  population  in  the  given  period.  This  is 
illustrated  in  the  instance  of  the  State  Farm  for  Inebriates,  few  in  number  and  the 
institution  an  adjunct  of  the  “Norwich”  State  Hospital.  In  further  illustration  are 
the  functions  of  the  Mansfield  State  Training  School  and  Hospital,  in  Mansfield, 
which  gets  little  of  the  appreciation  to  which  it  is  entitled  for  training  the  young  of 
both  sexes  in  a  way  which  is  wonderfully  beneficial  to  the  unfortunate  and  to  the 
State’s  body  politic;  the  school  itself  raises  abundant  produce,  including  milk,  for 
the  1,200  children,  besides  turning  out  concrete  building  material  and  tile,  laying 
roads  and  making  shirts  and  dresses.  In  a  word,  the  tax-paying  public  and  pros¬ 
pective  beneficaries  are  prone  to  think  in  terms  of  locality  expressed  in  the  title 
and  not  of  combined  State  wisdom  and  progress.  Coincidentally,  newspaper  account 
of  an  investigation  of  a  specific  county  institution,  like  a  “home,”  can  reflect,  in  the 
casual  reader’s  mind,  upon  a  State  institution  which  happens  to  bear  a  similar  name. 

New  London  County  came  into  prominence  again  in  1937,  attesting  the  Colony 
and  State  principles  of  which  it  is  an  exemplar  since  Winthrop’s  day  and  since  the 
seizure  of  the  Spanish  ship,  previously  recounted.  When  a  few  workmen  at  the 
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Electric  Boat  Company’s  plant  took  possession  of  it  with  what  a  new  western  organ¬ 
ization  calls  a  “sit-down”  strike,  in  bold  defiance  of  America’s  fundamental  principles, 
Governor  Cross,  as  in  emulation  of  Governor  Wolcott  of  old,  issued  a  warning  that 
no  such  trespassing  would  be  tolerated  in  Connecticut  and  the  State  police  quickly 
arrested  the  trespassers.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  gave  nearly  a  month’s 
hearing  with  result  that  the  Connecticut  contention  was  upheld  and  the  one  hundred 
and  twelve  “sit-downers”  were  fined  for  statutory  offense. 

Nevertheless,  in  1938,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  taking  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  again,  ruled  that  the  “sit-downers”  should  be  reinstated  and  receive  back  pay. 
whatever  the  dicta  of  the  Governor  and  the  press.  This  will  create  litigation.  The 
whole  would  indicate  for  the  citizenry  that  the  old-days’  confusions  relative  to  the 
port  and  customs  duties — as  detailed  on  an  earlier  page  herein — can  have  their 
parallel  in  this  generation. 

New  London  County,  from  Founder  Winthrop’s  day,  has  had  its  individual 
character — obvious  in  what,  previously  has  been  told  and  now  again  industrially 
obvious  in  the  study  of  the  general  conditions  of  1939  in  New  England.  In  every 
past  crisis  it  has  risen  superior  to  all  hindrance  as  it  will  in  the  present  industrial 
conditions  and  after  the  terrific  blows  of  Nature  in  1938 — worse  here  than  in  any 
other  section  of  the  State — as  will  appear  farther  on.  On  other  pages  it  has  been 
seen  with  what  ingenuity  difficulties  have  been  met  by  men  of  inherent  ability  and 
of  national  repute. 


CHAPTER  XCVI. 


Athenian  New  Haven 


Today’s  Evidence  of  Achievement  in  Accord  with  Tradition — Industries, 
Schools,  Libraries  and  Railroads — What  Long  Wharf  Symbolizes — Ocean 
Traffic  Proposed — State  Highways — Neighboring  Shore  Towns. 


In  this  hour  in  particular,  the  general  story  of  the  life  and  development  of  the 
“Constitution  State”  is  conducive  to  progress,  and  therefore  a  feature  of  liberal 
education.  The  divers  ways  in  which  each  section  of  Connecticut  has  maintained 
the  general  characteristics,  while  living  true  to  the  fundamentals  of  both  initiative 
and  adaptation,  are  in  themselves  evidence  of  the  successful  adherence  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  principles.  Variation  from  those  principles,  later  embodied  in  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution,  would  suggest  return  to  general  overseas  conditions  from  which  the  found¬ 
ers  fled.  It  was  not  conditions  in  England  alone  that  caused  years  of  hegira  to 
American  shores. 

To  return  to  New  Haven,  the  seat  of  the  county  which  originated  so  many 
remarkable  industries,  there  was  more  adherence  to  the  original  ideas  of  Eaton  and 
Davenport  than  was  apparent  at  various  stages  of  development.  Eaton’s  mind  was 
more  set  on  commercial  advantages,  with  aristocratic  backing;  Davenport’s,  on 
education.*  Neither  of  them  showed  appreciation  of  Nature’s  provisions  for  an 
Athens  since  they  did  not  accept  the  opportunity  to  choose  between  two  citadels, 
East  rock  and  West  rock,  but,  rather,  had  John  Brott  map  out  the  square  on  the 
plain — and  somewhat  diagonally  with  the  points  of  the  compass.  The  regicides 
later  did  utilize  the  lesser  of  the  citadels,  briefly;  when,  still  later,  occasion  arose, 
a  foot-hill  was  resorted  to  for  defense.  But  East  rock,  with  its  imposing  front, 
columning  up  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  and  surmounted  by  its  Soldiers’ 
Monument,  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  General  Sherman  and  General  Sheridan 
in  1887,  its  Pardee  rose  gardens  and  Indian  Head  Peak,  was  to  come  into  its  own 
as  suitable  acropolis  for  a  modern  Athens. 

There  were  more  details  than  those  already  indicated  in  the  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  which  had  had  its  inception  before  the  general  commerce  debacle  and  carries 
on  in  the  present  day.  When  in  1798  Eli  Whitney  contracted  with  the  Federal  gov- 

*  In  lingering  over  the  details  of  New  Haven’s  earliest  days,  on  the  occasion  of  that  city’s 
tercentenary  celebration  in  1938,  history  is  favored  with  a  compilation  entitled  Memorials  of 
Theophilus  Eaton.  First  Governor  of  the  New  Haven  Colony,  by  George  Dudley  Seymour 
(privately  printed),  including  Lambert’s  drawing  of  the  founder’s  notable  mansion  on  lower 
Elm  Street  and  much  other  memorabilia. 
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eminent  for  10,000  muskets,  he  was  backed  by  men  like  Lawyer  Simeon  Baldwin, 
including  James  Hillhouse  and  Elias  Shipman,  president  of  the  New  Haven  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  1797  to  1838.  In  the  late  1850’s,  after  attempts  to  make  a 
magazine  firearm,  the  Norwich  concern  of  Smith  and  Wesson,  which  had  basic 
patents,  was  bought  by  Oliver  T.  Winchester  who  removed  it  to  New  Haven  to 
become  the  New  Haven  Arms  Company  and  subsequently  the  Winchester  Repeat¬ 
ing  Arms  Company,  very  active  during  the  Civil  War  and  now  covering  eighty-eight 
acres.  It  acquired  other  rights  including  those  of  the  Spencer  Company  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  the  strongest  competitor,  and  in  1888  the  historic  Whitney  works.  The  com¬ 
pany,  while  doing  a  brisk  business  with  the  Lee  rifle  and  in  cartridge-making  during 
the  Spanish  War,  placed  its  dependence  on  the  sporting  gun.  The  plant  had  to  be 
doubled  for  the  World  War  demand,  to  maintain  which,  afterward,  resort  was  had 
to  their  large  line  of  hardware  and  novelties,  the  annual  production  exceeding  $16,- 
000,000.  John  M.  Marlin  originated  the  rifle  concern  bearing  his  name  in  1870. 
Some  years  later  he  introduced  the  side-ejecting  cartridge-shell  device  and  by 
Spanish  War  days  had  taken  over  the  competing  Savage  rifle  concern.  In  the  tense 
World  War  period  the  concern  became  the  Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation  which 
devoted  itself  to  machine  guns  for  the  Allies.  Later  it  was  to  confine  its  attention 
to  manufacture  of  roller  bearings  and  the  company  was  sold  to  Frank  Kenna  of 
New  Haven  who  revived  the  Marlin  name  and  product,  and  added  children’s  car¬ 
riages. 

Despite  bad  roads,  New  Haven  had  persisted  in  carriage  making.  Ezra  Stiles 
vividly  recorded  his  experiences  in  bringing  his  whole  family  and  household  goods 
to  the  town  when  he  became  Yale’s  president.  An  ancestor  of  President  Ruther¬ 
ford  B.  Hayes,  one  Captain  Ezekiel,  had  the  first  recorded  smithy  in  the  town, 
prior  to  1775.  John  Cook  in  1794  was  the  first  local  maker  of  a  wheeled  vehicle 
“for  the  trade’’;  it  required  the  genius  of  Maltby  Fowler  to  add  the  second  pair  of 
wheels  in  1812.  Meantime  James  Brewster  had  happened  into  Cook’s  Shop,  in  1809, 
where  he  was  so  impressed  that  he  brought  in  workers  from  among  those  who 
studied  evenings  with  Yale  professors  and  one  of  whom  became  the  leader  in  the 
eminent  concern,  Lawrence,  Bradley  and  Pardee.  Brewster  is  generally  ranked  as 
the  ‘‘father  of  the  carriage  trade.”  The  name  Hooker  became  prominent  in  New 
Haven  when  Henry,  a  farmer  boy,  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  of  Hartford, 
established  here  the  largest  carriage  factory  in  the  world;  in  1840  Hooker  and 
Company  had  twelve  ships  in  commerce.  At  that  time  forty-one  of  the  New  Haven 
manufacturers  were  carriage-makers  and  by  1898  the  number  was  two  hundred  and 
fifty-two,  the  increase  due  measurably  to  the  introduction  of  steam  power.  The 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  was  held  back  by  the  death  of  the  inventor 
who  had  arranged  to  bring  it  to  New  Haven,  but  the  enterprise  was  revived  in 
I925-  That  New  Haven,  like  Bridgeport,  should  become  famous  for  its  corsets 
was  due  in  the  beginning  to  Strouse,  Adler  and  Company,  who  now  make  paper 
noxes  also,  and  latterly  to  I.  Newman  and  Sons.  The  great  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company  originated  in  the  first  building  of  the  Whitney  Arms  Company.  Of 
other  industries  hitherto  referred  to  in  passing  there  were  Leverett  Candee’s  rubber 


Note  Elm  at  corner  of  Green,  for  generations  the  official  town-notice  post. 
(From,  photograph  in  the  Collection  of  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society) 
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concern,  under  Charles  Goodyear  license,  and  the  clock  shop  originally  of  Chaun- 
cey  Jerome  (1793-1868),  aided  by  James  Hillhouse,  Hiram  Camp  and  James  E. 
English  (Governor  in  1870) — the  concern  now  the  New  Haven  Clock  Company. 
H.  C.  Rowe  and  Company’s  establishment  in  the  oyster  industry  and  the  Sperry 
and  Barnes’  packing  business  now  occupy  much  of  famous  Long  Wharf  property, 
near  the  territory  covered  by  the  station,  tracks  and  main  office  buildings  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  laid  out  around  a  wide 
plaza.  Thus  from  Lake  Whitney  on  even  to  Savin  Rock,  the  shore  resort,  and 
including  the  residentially  undisturbed  Colonial  West  Haven,  there  are  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  industrial  concerns,  employing  25,000  people.  The  last  census 
showed  a  population  of  nearly  300,000  for  the  area,  including  over  162,000  for  New 
Haven  itself. 

That  the  ingenuity  of  early  days  is  not  exhausted  there  are  frequent  illustrations, 
like  that  of  1878  when  George  W.  Coy,  with  Herrick  and  Frost,  were  the  first  in 
the  world  to  establish  a  commercial  telephone  exchange,  with  less  than  fifty  sub¬ 
scribers — four  hundred  within  a  year  and  by  1878  the  Southern  New  England 
Telephone  Company.  The  process  for  hard-drawn  copper  wire,  essential  in  long¬ 
distance  telephoning,  was  invented  by  Thomas  Doolittle  of  Pine  Orchard. 

The  visitor  to  New  Haven  is  scarcely  conscious  of  all  this,  not  only  by  reason 
of  the  preeminence  of  the  Yale  grounds  and  buildings,  nor  by  the  effect  of  elms 
which  give  the  city  its  by-name,  but  also  because  of  the  increasing  number  of  parks 
and  drives.  From  Milford’s  memorial  bridge  ten  miles  to  Lake  Saltonstall  in  the 
eastern  hills,  from  Lighthouse  Point  to  Mount  Carmel  and  the  Sleeping  Giant  State 
Reservation  in  North  Haven,  twelve  miles,  it  is  a  network  of  drives,  parks  and 
memorials.  On  the  western  side  are  West  River  Park,  Edgewood  Park,  the  home 
of  Donald  G.  Mitchell  (“Ik  Marvell”)  who  in  his  day  would  hold  an  inquisitive 
visitor’s  horse  while  the  visitor  strolled  around  to  see  if  he  could  not  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  writer ;  monument  to  Cornelius  Bushnell,  promoter  of  the  Monitor;  “Defend¬ 
ers”  Monument  in  honor  of  the  men  who  tried  to  hold  back  Campbell’s  detachment 
at  the  time  of  the  British  raid ;  Yale  Bowl  with  seating  capacity  for  75,000,  and 
Yale  Armory;  the  present  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  founded  in  1660;  Beecher 
Park,  West  Rock  and  the  Judges’  Cave,  the  new  State  Armory;  then  to  East  Rock, 
and  across  the  Quinnipiac,  the  Municipal  golf  grounds,  Fort  Wooster  Park  and 
Memorial,  Fort  Nathan  Hale,  Pardee  Parkway  and  Lot,  East  Shore  Park,  Morris 
Mansion  (1761)  and  Morris  Cove,  Lighthouse  Point,  municipal  bathing  beach 
and  the  Municipal  Airport.  In  all  there  are  eighteen  parks,  1,600  acres.  This 
includes  Bishop  Woods,  given,  in  1928,  as  a  memorial  for  enlargement  of  Edgewood 
Park,  and  Wooster  Square,  bought  from  Abraham  Bishop  in  1825  for  a  paltry 
$6,000,  it  being  then  a  down-town  pasture;  and  thereby  the  residential  character 
of  lower  Chapel  Street,  the  mercantile  highway,  was  maintained. 

On  George  Street,  near  the  college,  the  place  is  marked  where  the  founders 
landed,  as  has  been  told,  after  sailing  up  a  small  creek  which  long  since  was  filled  in. 
It  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  green  they  laid  out— today  an  emerald  in  as  appre¬ 
ciative  a  setting  as  the  citizens  could  make.  Three  impressive,  historic  churches  are 
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on  one  side,  and  the  public  recreation  grounds  on  the  other,  of  broad  Temple  Street 
with  its  stately  elms.  Temple  Street  crosses  Elm  Street  and  continues  northerly  to 
its  junction  with  broad  Whitney  Avenue  at  Temple  Square,  near  where  Noah  Web¬ 
ster  lived.  Of  the  three  churches — Trinity  Episcopal,  Center  and  United  Congre¬ 
gational — the  story  has  been  told  as  part  of  that  of  earlier  periods.  Trinity  is  one 
of  the  best  of  Ithiel  Town’s  “Gothic  revival,”  1814,  as  the  present  Center  Church 
(the  fourth  on  this  site,  erected  in  1813),  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  Colonial;  in 
it  and  around  it  are  precious  memorials,  including  tablets  to  former  ministers — 
Davenport,  his  coadjutor  Hooke  who  later  was  Cromwell’s  chaplain;  James  Pier- 
pont,  a  Yale  founder,  and  Leonard  Bacon.  In  the  crypt  beneath  the  church  are 
the  marker  stones  of  those  whose  remains  were  not  removed  to  the  Grove  Street 
Cemetery,  including  those  of  Pierpont  and  his  three  wives,  those  of  Benedict  Arn¬ 
old’s  first  wife  who  died  in  1775,  and  those  of  Jared  Ingersoll,  so  fiercely  excoriated 
when  he  tried  to  qualify  as  stamp  collector  before  the  Revolution  but  later  serving 
in  the  Continental  Congress.  Another  of  these  is  Hester  Coster  who  in  1691  gave 
the  land  for  a  college  which  it  was  hoped  to  found.  Back  of  the  church  are  the 
regicide  memorials.  The  name  “United”  Church  is  suggestive  of  the  bitter  days  of 
“separatists”  in  1742,  who  established  it,  and  likewise  of  the  eventual  unionism.  The 
architecture  is  that  of  David  Hoadley.  Tablets  are  in  memory  of  Roger  Sherman, 
and  of  distinguished  men  of  related  family — Simeon  Baldwin,  Governor  Roger 
Sherman  Baldwin  and  Governor  and  Chief  Justice  Simeon  E.  Baldwin. 

And  these  reminders  of  church  upheavals  which  have  been  described  herein 
can  but  lead  one  to  reflect  upon  the  entrance  of  other  nationalities  into  the  one  free 
country  subject  to  the  principles  of  the  Fundamental  Orders.  In  the  Connecticut 
Journal  of  June  28,  1796,  appeared  this  “paid  notice”:  “The  Roman  Catholics  of 
Connecticut  are  informed  that  a  priest  is  now  in  New  Haven  where  he  will  reside 
for  some  time.  Those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  his  ministry  will  find  him  by  inquir¬ 
ing  at  Mr.  Abel  Kimberley’s,  Chapel  street.”  At  that  time  the  Catholics  were  mostlv 
French  refugees.  They  and  their  ancestors  had  had  no  such  experiences  as  either 
the  Anglo-Saxons  or  the  Hibernians  but  now  certainly  they  sought  peace  and  an 
opportunity  to  maintain  a  living.  Among  them  were  many  artisans  and  not  a  few 
men  of  educational  attainment.  They  were  quiet  but  firm  in  their  intentions,  here 
mildly  stated,  and  Connecticut  men,  like  Kimberley,  of  good  Anglo-Saxon  antece¬ 
dents,  were  perfectly  willing  to  lend  a  hand.  The  Rev.  James  Fitton  was  the  first 
regular  priest;  the  first  edifice  was  erected  in  1834,  its  dedication  marred  by  the 
death  of  two  when  the  organ  gallery  fell.  This  structure  was  burned  but  was 
replaced  by  St.  Mary’s,  costing  $150,000,  which  since  1875  has  had  its  place  among 
the  buildings  on  distinguished  Hillhouse  Avenue.  They  could  not  have  been  held 
together  with  the  natives  under  a  Hooker  or  Davenport  religion  or  amid  such  inter¬ 
nal  and  denominational  clashes  as  the  story  has  told;  under  their  priests  there  was 
solidarity  and  a  capacity  for  toil.  From  the  first  they  have  had  a  leadership 
that,  in  retrospect  leastwise,  would  have  won  the  highest  commendations  of  a 
Hooker  or  a  Davenport,  and  their  youths  in  each  generation  have  given  proof  of 
educational  ambitions.  This  is  the  period  in  our  story  to  cite  these  facts  and  the 
present  is  the  day  to  appreciate  them. 
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Connecticut  may  have  no  shrines  of  the  standards  of  world  history  from  the 
beginning  but  it  has  many  that  still  are  in  the  formative  stage  for  purpose  which 
may  yet  be  unknown  to  a  seething  population,  and  therefore  to  be  guarded.  They 
have  been  seen  to  stand  out  in  the  running  story  of  the  towns,  stage  by  stage  in  their 
progress,  and  whether  they  be  under  protection  of  “founders”  and  “patriots”  or 
sons  or  daughters  of  the  Revolution  or  other  wars  or  civic  events,  it  is  well 
that  they  are  being  cherished.  New  Haven  has  a  good  share  of  them.  Yale’s 
"old  brick  row,”  the  green  and  its  churches,  the  John  Pierpont  House  on  Elm 
Street  opposite  the  green,  now  the  Graduates  Club,  even  the  Tory  Tavern,  of  Rev¬ 
olutionary  period,  now  the  Elihu  Club  House,  the  Faculty  Club  where  the  British 
cared  for  their  wounded  during  the  invasion,  the  Benjamin  Silliman  House  on  Hill- 
house  Avenue,  Grove  Street  Cemetery  and  the  home  sites  of  men  like  Roger  Sher¬ 
man  New  Haven  is  rich  in  its  well  preserved  reminders,  growing  richer  each  day 
with  the  national  need  of  such ;  not  exceptionally  so,  one  would  say,  but  rather 
unitedly  so  throughout  the  land. 

This  chapter’s  introductory  reference  to  Athens  was  not  wholly  playful.  The 
New  Haven  acropolis  has  no  marble  stairway  leading  up  to  a  parthenon,  but  the 
Soldiers  Monument  suggests  the  mighty  statue  of  Athena  ready  for  battle  through 
long  ages.  Then,  to  westward  (West  Rock)  is  the  Mars  Hill  and  near  it  the  great 
Yale  Bowl  which,  howbeit,  as  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  should  be  southeast  of  East 
Rock ;  the  Bowl  is  analagous  to  the  theatre  in  size.  Any  points,  even  of  physical 
similitude,  which  send  thought  back  to  the  earliest  great  efforts  in  government  and 
devotion  to  commerce,  art  and  study,  can  serve  worthy  purpose  here  today.  Athens 
was  successful  till  feuds  made  it  possible  for  foreign  legions  to  conquer. 

And  thought  can  but  be  sent  back  to  the  incident  of  Connecticut’s  own  con¬ 
solidation.  It  was  the  people  of  New  Haven  Colony  more  than  their  civic  leaders 
who  objected  to  the  Union  under  the  charter  which  Winthrop,  by  strategy,  had 
been  able  to  obtain  at  a  moment  of  intense  uncertainties  due  to  claimants  like  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  to  York’s  vainglorious  attitude.  The  Royal  commission  to  whom  Connect¬ 
icut  gave  the  five  hundred  bushels  of  corn  when  that  body  was  short  of  provisions 
established  those  boundaries  by  which  Connecticut  gave  up  rights  to  land  in  New 
York,  Long  Island  and  Delaware;  the  Council  of  New  England,  in  which  New 
Haven  was  represented,  recommended  a  union,  Governor  Leete  urged  it  upon  his 
people  and  on  December  13,  1664,  New  Haven  Colony’s  General  Court  voted  to 
dissolve  organization ;  the  territory  into  which  New  Haven  was  extending  was  safe. 

The  action  proved  to  be  momentous — too  momentous  to  be  dismissed  at  this 
point  in  the  story,  where  we  are  considering  New  Haven  by  itself,  without  a  word 
in  addition  to  the  incidents  previously  detailed.  Court  administration  in  the  matter 
of  punishing  Quakers  had  resulted  in  an  increase  of  Quakerism  cases ;  inconvenience 
of  court  attendance  and  increase  in  taxes  with  consequent  non-payments  had  dis¬ 
affected  the  outlying  towns;  magistrates  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  office,  and  in 
1661  the  Colony  Court  was  moved  to  proclaim  that  the  increasing  number  of  non¬ 
freemen  or  the  body  of  malcontents  could  have  their  right  to  vote  and  hold  office 
by  becoming  church  members,  and,  under  the  fundamental  law,  in  no  other  way. 
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Then  came  the  matter  of  Bray  Rossiter  and  his  son,  of  Guilford,  who  added  fuel 
to  the  tax  flame  at  the  moment  Connecticut’s  charter  arrived  and  malcontents  were 
seeking  a  place  of  refuge.  Davenport’s  accusations  against  Winthrop  did  not  affect 
Leete  and  other  leaders,  which  fact  Historian  Johnston  accepts  as  evidence  that 
Leete  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  “seven-pillars-of-the-church”  form  of 
government  was  not  going  to  prove  practicable.  As  a  whole,  however,  even  with 
distraint  for  unpaid  taxes  and  consequent  peril  of  clash,  the  people  continued  firm. 
Neither  did  the  bogey  of  removals  to  Hartford  avail.  There  ensued  the  disturbances 
already  mentioned.  Leete’s  attempt  to  make  matters  clear  to  the  General  Court  fell 
on  deaf  ears;  Davenport’s  New  Haven’s  Case  Stated  for  the  Connecticut  General 
Court  was  pathetically  dignified,  but  by  the  matter  of  the  case  of  New  Haven’s 
form  of  government  impossible.  Between  the  two  forms — one  so  strongly  church- 
autocratic,  the  other  for  freemen — there  could  be  no  union  or  compromise.  The 
outcome  was  certain  but  might  have  been  postponed  had  it  not  been  for  the  Duke  of 
York’s  appearance  to  take  over  everything  from  New  York  to  the  Connecticut, 
as  has  been  indicated  in  earlier  order.  Connecticut’s  course  in  standing  firmly  for 
the  principles  of  the  Fundamental  Orders  as  against  the  “Seven  Pillars”  grieved 
Davenport  and  the  men  with  him  who  did  so  much  to  give  New  Haven  this  Athens- 
like  atmosphere  and  who  had  to  see  one  town  after  another  go  contrary  till  only 
three  were  left  of  them.  To  a  friend  he  wrote:  “Christ’s  interest  in  New  Haven 
colony  is  miserably  lost,”  and  later,  we  have  seen,  he  left  his  devoted  congregation 
to  accept  the  call  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  and  to  die  in  sorrow. 

Connecticut  immediately  had  established  trial  by  jury,  leaving  all  that  could  be 
left  of  former  autonomy,  and  divided  the  Commonwealth  into  four  counties,  chang¬ 
ing  the  judicial  system  accordingly,  and  allowing  New  Haven  to  be  joint  capital. 
Wounds  healed,  not  to  be  reopened  till  1869  when,  the  capitols  in  both  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  being  in  need  of  great  improvements,  discussions  began  over  having 
only  one  capital  and  one  State  House.  Compromise  on  some  third  town  seemed 
possible  when  Hartford’s  bid,  along  with  one  of  the  best  sites  conceivable — a  really 
accessible  acropolis — won  the  vote.  The  last  legislative  session  was  held  in  New 
Haven  in  1875.  The  pristine,  almost  crumbling  Ionic  Temple  of  a  capitol  was 
removed  from  the  gem-like  green,  in  the  rear  of  sanctified  Center  Church.  Aside 
from  the  green  there  was  no  acreage  available  for  expansive  government  build¬ 
ings  unless  it  were  Sachem’s  Wood,  which  as  far  back  as  1792  had  been  preempted 
by  a  foremost  citizen,  James  Hillhouse,  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Hillhouse  of  Mont- 
ville  (whose  house  is  still  standing).  He  laid  out  Hillhouse  Avenue  up  the 
hillside,  only  two  blocks  long  but,  with  its  150-rods  width,  to  become  one  of  the 
most  admired  and  historic  streets  in  the  land.  From  Grove  Street,  almost  parallel 
with  Temple,  which  terminates  at  Temple  Square  on  Whitney  Avenue,  it  runs  to 
the  old  Hillhouse  Mansion,  the  long  Prospect  Street  a  little  way  westerly  of  it. 
Hillhouse  served  in  Congress  when  Roger  Sherman  was  Senator  (1791-93),  con¬ 
tinuing  till  1796  when  he  became  Senator  and  held  that  office  till  1810.  While 
there  he  had  the  sobiiquet  of  sachem,  due  to  his  features.  It  was  his  son,  James 

A.  Hillhouse,  who  built  the  mansion  on  the  hill  which  is  known  as  “Sachem’s 
Wood.” 
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The  Southern  of  these  two  blocks  today  is  occupied  largely  by  Yale  build¬ 
ings,  but  here  have  lived  several  of  Connecticut's  men  who  made  history,  and  whose 
graves  are  among  those  in  nearby  Grove  Hill  Cemetery,  these  including  Theodore 
Winthrop,  Theophilus  Eaton,  Ezra  Stiles,  Naphthali  Daggett,  Noah  Webster,  Timo 
thy  Dwight  (first  and  second),  David  Humphreys,  Roger  Sherman,  Benjamin 
Silliman,  Thomas  Clap,  Lyman  Beecher,  Noah  Porter,  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  Eli 
Whitney,  Eli  Whitney  Blake,  William  Dwight  Whitney,  Jedediah  Morse,  Chauncey 
Jerome,  James  D.  Dana,  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  Charles  Goodyear,  Jeremiah  Day, 
Josiah  Willard  Gibbs,  General  Alfred  H.  Terry  and  Admiral  Andrew  H.  Foote. 
On  the  avenue  also  lived  the  Yale  benefactor,  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  who  financed  the 
railroad  link  between  New  Haven  and  New  York  and  who  helped  greatly  with  the 
railroad  to  Chicago  and  with  the  Rock  Island  across  the  Mississippi ;  of  Henry 
Farnam,  his  associate,  of  Henry  W.  Farnam  and  of  Professor  George  P.  Fisher, 
the  church  historian.  The  second  Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull’s  wife  came  here 
to  live  with  her  daughter,  the  wife  of  Professor  Silliman,  and  Colonel  John  Trum¬ 
bull,  the  artist,  spent  most  of  his  later  days  in  such  companionship. 

For  one  thing  in  particular,  it  is  to  be  noted  of  the  Yale  men  that  President 
James  R.  Angell,  retiring  in  1937,  whose  residence  is  on  the  avenue,  and  his  succes¬ 
sor,  Charles  Seymour,  whose  specialty  is  history,  like  their  predecessors,  notably 
Professor  William  G.  Sumner,  have  placed  the  study  of  history  and  political  science 
far  above  any  of  the  sophistries  of  the  day. 

If  it  is  true  that  almost  every  worthwhile  town  in  New  England  owes  the  inspira¬ 
tional  civic  effect  to  its  original  and  almost  universal  green,  New  Haven  has  much 
to  be  grateful  for.  Admittedly  there  was  a  time  when  the  general  use  for  live  stock 
and  geese  did  threaten  it,  but  there  was  a  popular  uprising  which  saved  it,  and  if 
the  whipping  post  where  the  City  Hall  now  stands  was  a  general  loafing  place,  one 
structure  after  another  has  been  erected,  with  an  effect  that  has  been  contagious 
for  nearby  streets.  There  was  more  than  one  change  in  City  Hall,  on  the  site  pro¬ 
cured  in  1856,  but  each  seemed  inspirational  for  the  section,  particularly  when  the 
marble  County  Court  House  was  put  up  on  the  Elm  Street  corner  of  Church,  and 
the  badly  needed  post  office  in  the  opposite  direction.  Well  preserved  ancient  build¬ 
ings  in  the  vicinity  have  been  noted,  to  which  the  modern  public  library  is  an  addi¬ 
tion,  carrying  a  story  of  ambition  all  its  own.  The  desire  for  such  an  institution 
had  been  manifested  in  various  ways  when  Philip  Marett,  a  retired  merchant,  left 
$65,000  in  1867  to  relieve  the  stringency  that  had  been  manifest.  Good  use  was 
made  of  this  but  with  no  greatly  satisfactory  result  till  1880  and  then  again  till 
1906  when  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Ives  gave  $400,000,  and  the  Bristol  lot  on  Elm  Street 
across  from  the  lower  green  was  acquired.  The  result,  from  design  of  Cass  Gilbert, 
is  most  harmonious  with  the  surroundings,  including  the  Court  House.  The  brick 
Grecian  colonial  Ingersoll  house,  built  in  1830  and  now  the  property  of  the  Yale 
University  Press,  is  just  across  Temple  Street.  A  little  farther,  on  Whitney  Ave¬ 
nue,  at  the  junction  with  Temple,  is  the  long  desired  structure  of  the  New  Haven 
Colony  Historical  Society,  with  its  collections  assembled— much  of  them  written  by 
faithful  members — through  the  years.  Including  the  Colonials  that  have  been  cited 
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and  the  modern  club  houses,  there  is  scarcely  a  block  within  the  city's  part,  as.  of 
course,  within  the  university’s  part,  that  has  not  something  to  be  proud  of. 

With  it  all,  every  live  city  in  the  State  has  come  to  realize  the  importance  of  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  each  for  itself  and  one  for  the  State;  New  Haven  has  the 
right  to  boast  that  hers  was 
organized  on  April  9,  1795. 

While  New  London  was  the 
first  town  in  New  England, 
outside  of  Boston,  to  have  a 
printing  press,  New  Haven 
forty-five  years  later  had  the 
second  and  in  1755  was  to 
be  the  first  and  only  town 
to  have  as  sponsor  for  its 
press,  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Yale’s  great  buildings  teem 
with  historical  information, 
the  study  of  which — -open  to 
all — is  a  liberal  education  not 
only  for  natives  of  the  SmtQ 
but  for  newcomers.  That  is 
a  foremost  reason  why  the 
university  is  so  deeply  appre¬ 
ciated. 

In  an  atmosphere  like  this 
and  with  the  record  made 
by  the  Hopkins  Grammar 
School  since  its  founding  in 
Davenport’s  time,  it  was  nat¬ 
ural  that  there  should  be 
'  private  schools,  among  the 
earliest  of  which  was  the 
Young  Ladies’  Institute,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1829  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  Ethan  Allen  An¬ 
drews  (1787-1858).  Yale 
graduate  and  textbook  writer 
— the  first  attempt  to  give 
girls  an  equality  with  boys 
in  education ;  among  his 
pupils  was  Sarah  Porter  of 

Farmington,  an  outstanding  illustration  of  the  professor’s  then  novel  history.  In  the 
period  following  the  Civil  War  the  Boys’  Military  Academy,  at  Wooster  Square, 
founded  bv  General  William  Huntington  Russell  of  Middletown  ( 1809-85)  as  a 
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collegiate  and  commercial  institute,  the  pupils  wearing  blue-gray  uniforms,  drew 
widely  from  all  parts  of  the  East,  for  the  general,  besides  being  head  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  military  forces,  was  a  scholar  of  high  standing.  Grove  Hall,  when  located 
near  the  junction  of  Whitney  Avenue  and  Temple  Street,  drew  a  large  clientele  of 
young  ladies.  Mrs.  Sarah  Cady  founded  the  West  End  Institute  which  her  daugh¬ 
ters  after  her  long  conducted  on  Howe  Street.  Oak  Hall  in  West  Haven  also  was 
popular.  The  Academy  of  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame  early  gained  distinction. 
The  city  itself  developed  the  Hillhouse  High  School  into  one  of  the  State’s  fore¬ 
most  institutions  of  learning. 

Beginning  with  William  Leete,  born  in  Dodington,  England,  and  the  first  Con¬ 
necticut  Governor  from  the  present  New  Haven  County  territory,  there  have  been 
twelve  Governors  from  this  section.  Of  these,  eight  were  Yale  graduates.  They 
were  Roger  S.  Baldwin,  Governor,  1844-46;  Henry  Dutton  (born  in  present  Water- 
town),  1854-55;  Charles  R.  Ingersoll,  1873-77;  Henry  B.  Harrison,  1885-87; 
Luzon  B.  Morris  (born  in  Newtown),  1893-95;  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  (chief  justice 
at  time  of  election),  1911-15;  Hiram  Bingham,  1925  (holding  office  but  one  day,  he 
having  been  elected  United  States  Senator  on  the  death  of  Senator  Frank  B.  Bran- 
degee  following  the  gubernatorial  election)  ;  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  1931  to  the  present. 
The  others  from  New  Haven  were  Henry  W.  Edwards,  graduate  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  1833-38;  James  E.  English,  the  eminent  manufacturer,  1867-71 ; 
Hobart  B.  Bigelow,  New  Haven  manufacturer,  and  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  1907-09. 
From  other  towns  in  the  county  were:  Milford,  Jonathan  Law  (Harvard),  1742- 
1751;  Cheshire,  Samuel  A.  Foote,  1834-35;  Milford,  Charles  H.  Pond,  1853-54; 
Waterbury,  George  L.  Lilley,  1909,  who  died  in  office;  Waterbury,  Charles  A. 
Templeton,  1823-25;  Meriden,  Abiram  Chamberlain,  1903-05. 

Men  of  New  Haven  sent  to  tbe  United  States  Senate  were  Roger  Sherman, 
I79I-93;  James  Hillhouse,  1796-1810;  David  Daggett,  1813-19;  Henry  W.  Edwards, 
1823-27;  James  E.  English,  1875-76,  and  Hiram  Bingham,  1924-33.  Samuel  A. 
Foote  of  Cheshire  was  Senator,  1827-33.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Senator- 
ship  of  Orville  H.  Platt  of  Meriden,  1881-1905. 

Originally,  the  people  as  a  whole  elected  five  Congressmen.  After  1837,  the 
number  changed  from  time  to  time  and  towns  were  set  off  in  districts.  In  1911, 
the  Legislature  made  five  districts,  New  Haven  and  neighboring  towns  being  placed 
in  the  third,  and  in  1921  voted  that  if  Congress  allowed  six,  a  Congressman-at- 
large  should  be  chosen.  New  Haven’s  Congressmen  have  been:  James  Hill,  1791- 
1:796;  Elizur  Goodrich,  1799-1801 ;  Simeon  Baldwin,  1803-05;  Henry  W.  Edwards, 
1819-21;  Ralph  I.  Ingersoll,  1825-33;  James  E.  English,  1837-38;  William  W. 
Boardman,  1841-43;  Charles  L.  Mitchell,  1848-49;  John  Woodruff,  1855-57;  James 
P.  Pigott,  1893-95  ;  Nehemiah  D.  Sperry,  1895-1911 ;  Charles  M.  Bakewell,  1933-35  ; 
John  Q.  1  ilson,  who  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  and  who  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  Second  Infantry,  Connecticut  National  Guard,  1909-13,  and  James 
A.  Shanley,  elected  in  1935. 

1  hese  names  lecall  the  groups  of  men  who,  with  their  other  services,  helped 
rebuild  the  natural  strength  of  the  city  after  depressions  caused  by  wars  or  changes 
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in  commerce.  They  were  among  those  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  present  New 
Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce,  now  functioning  among  the  best  of  those  which 
make  up  the  Connecticut  Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  have  been  days  as  black 
as  the  day  of  the  Phantom  Ship — among  them  those  of  the  Farmington  Canal 
undertaking,  so  speedily  suppressed  by  the  introduction  of  steam  transportation. 
New  Haven  s  Long  Wharf  conduces  to  contemplation  of  the  periods  of  despon¬ 
dency,  so  soon  to  be  followed  by  periods  surpassing  previous  dreams.  It  has  been 
remarked  how  in  these  somewhat  later  days  the  Wharf  has  been  taken  as  a  symbol 
of  Phantom  Ship  regrets.  A  survey  of  it  today,  as  indicated  in  this  chapter,  con¬ 
firms  the  faith  in  recuperative  power.  There  may  be  no  sails  from  Turkey  or  the 
Indies  as  there  were  so  recently  as  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
every  available  foot  of  space  is  taken  up,  as  it  was  not  then.  Changes  in  methods 
of  transportation  may  have  driven  out  scows  and  oyster  boats  but  the  deep-sea 
freighter,  along  with  the  scientific  machinery  of  the  modern  oyster  industry,  the 
giant  ice-breaker  included,  and  the  structures  of  the  manufacturing  concerns  tell 
the  story  of  impulse  as  strong  as  any  that  Eaton  and  Davenport  felt.  The  canal 
people  had  looked  only  for  a  connection  with  the  harbor’s  water. 

When  the  invention  of  the  locomotive  was  seeming  to  blast  all  hopes,  the  founda¬ 
tions  were  being  laid  for  a  network  of  rails  that  was  to  spread  throughout  the  State 
and  to  absorb  the  trolley  lines  when  electric  marvels  made  them  possible.  New 
Haven’s  consolidation  of  water  traffic  and  railroads  raised  a  cry  of  monopoly  which 
aroused  the  Legislature  and  matters  had  to  be  adjusted.  Service  was  improving 
again  when  motor  trucks,  running  on  roads  which  towns  and  State  had  to  pay  for, 
though  not  without  paying  registration  fees,  gave  a  strong  competitor  an  advantage. 
The  railroad  was  a  leader  in  the  country,  under  the  presidency  of  Edward  J.  Pier¬ 
son,  in  devising  finer  service  to  meet  this.  True  to  tradition,  ingenuity  was  at  work, 
evidenced  in  the  New  Haven  yards  with  the  devices  to  handle  freight  cars.  Efforts 
of  outside  roads  to  acquire  and  dictate  to  southern  New  England  were  thwarted. 
On  through  the  days,  till  now  the  latest  in  “stream-lined”  and  “air-conditioned” 
equipment  is  meeting  the  rivalry  of  highway  competition  through  crowded  streets 
and  through  the  air  above.  Reorganization  is  sought  by  Edward  G.  Buckland, 
chairman  of  the  board,  curtailing  obligations  for  obsolete  roads,  former-time  leases 
and  steamboats,  reducing  fixed  charges  by  one-half.  The  railroad’s  office  buildings 
look  out  over  a  revivified  Long  Wharf ;  one  no  longer  has  an  unobstructed  view 
out  to  Oyster  Point  and  the  breakwater.  There  have  been  qualms  aplenty  but 
nowhere  is  there  more  striking  evidence  of  the  inherited  will  power  of  Founder 
Eaton. 

Meanwhile  more  and  more  great  highways  for  automobiles  are  being  constructed. 
The  one  through  Stamford  from  New  York,  calls  for  extension  somewhat  diagonally 
across  the  State  from  the  southern  area.  It  will  be  named  in  honor  of  Governor 
Cross.  There  already  are  so-named  “improved  state  roads”  and  “state-aid  roads  ’ 
out  of  the  New  Haven  area,  along  the  shore  and  through  attractive  valleys,  of  value 
as  scenic  lines  together  with  benefit  of  speed  and  directness,  and  to  ihr  extent  that 
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on  official  maps,  town  and  county  lines  are  almost  indistinguishable  amid  the  mass 
of  vari-colored  markings  of  the  numbered  “routes.”  That  the  whole  entails  the 
question  of  public  safety  is  recognized  by  use  of  signs,  special  safeguards  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  large  State  and  local  constabulary.  If  there  is  cry  for  greater 
economy  and  safety,  the  reply  can  be  found  by  referring  to  the  State’s  record  for 
solving  problems  through  the  past,  physical  or  governmental. 

Still,  print  as  fast  as  one  may,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  keeping  up  with  the 
opening  of  “gateways  to  New  England.”  In  the  summer  of  1938  comes  the 
information  that  New  Haven’s  harbor  is  likely  to  be  that  opening  even  before  the 
land  route  has  reached  half  way  along  the  shore.  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  meet¬ 
ing  to  discuss  the  formulated  plan  for  a  deep  channel  in  New  Haven  Harbor  and 
a  million-dollar  pier  for  modern  ocean  traffic  direct,  at  saving  of  a  total  of  $250,000 
a  year  in  transportation  costs  for  all  southern  New  England.  The  present  channel 
is  thirty  feet  deep;  only  five  feet  more  would  be  necessary.  Moreover,  New  Haven 
itself  has  one  of  the  finest  dredging  concerns  in  the  country,  it  having  developed 
from  the  oyster  industry.  A  “seaport  town”  seems  nearer  than  ever  in  realization 
of  Eaton’s  dream. 

The  library’s  wealth  of  material  was  of  great  aid  in  arranging  New  Haven’s 
three-hundredth  birthday  festival  from  April  24  to  June  11,  1938.  In  vividness  not 
only  did  this  excel  the  State’s  tercentennial  celebrations,  to  be  cited  on  other  pages, 
but  anything  of  the  kind  undertaken  anywhere  in  old  New  England.  Events  bril¬ 
liantly  presenting  the  first  days,  began  with  the  military  review  on  the  green  (the  old 
market-place)  and  the  departure  of  the  men  for  the  Revolution,  followed  on  the 
fourth  day  by  the  great  parade,  with  picturesque  floats,  and  on  the  second  Sunday 
with  the  a  praise  memorial  service  at  the  mammoth  Yale  Bowl. 

The  exposition  opened  the  following  Wednesday  and  included  school-day  and 
Yale-day  festivals.  Sunday,  June  5,  was  devoted  to  commemoration  of  many  his¬ 
toric  shrines  and  Monday,  to  a  community  concert  on  the  green.  A  feature  of  the 
next  four  days  was  the  especially  brilliant  pageant,  in  the  presence  of  many  thou¬ 
sands,  the  whole  closing  with  fireworks  and  band  concert  at  the  Bowl,  the  generous 
facilities  for  which  were  increased  by  a  panoramic  stage  where  4,000  citizens  and 
children  in  costume  furnished  the  casts,  and  the  music  was  by  a  symphony  orchestra. 
The  exposition  building  was  near  the  Bowl. 

The  original  deed  to  the  land,  signed  by  the  Indians,  was  on  exhibition,  with 
many  other  precious  memorials,  at  the  Sterling  Library.  In  the  religious  services 
Governor  Cross  was  a  speaker  at  Mishkam  Israel  Synagogue.  At  Center  Church, 
the  form  of  services  was  in  historic  representation  of  customs  of  three  centuries 
ago — but  with  a  microphone  at  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  an  hour  glass.  Dean  Willard 
L.  Sperry  of  Harvard  participated  with  President  Seymour  of  Yale  in  the  exercises. 

Of  the  towns  taken  from  New  Haven  there  are  Woodbridge  and  Bethany,  to 
the  northwest,  and  Cheshire  just  beyond  Bethany.  Woodbridge  receives  its  mail 
through  New  Haven  and  contributes  to  the  city’s  water  supply  and  attractive  drives 
while  it  finds  in  New  Haven  a  goodly  market  for  its  milk.  Cheshire  with  its  atmos- 
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phere  of  romance,  is  in  the  circle  of  metal  industries,  Meriden  and  Wallingford  on 
its  east  side  and  Naugatuck— separated  only  by  Prospect  (taken  from  Cheshire  and 
from  Wateibury  of  the  Naugatuck  Valley  group  of  industry)  on  the  west.  It  has 
been  told  in  this  story  how  Cheshire  had  its  ambitious  Episcopal  Academy,  the 
halo  of  which  is  over  the  Roxbury  School  of  today.  The  nearest  brass  industry 
is  segregated  in  West  Cheshire. 

Eaton  s  dreamed-of  consolidation  of  all  shore  property,  at  least  to  Saybrook, 
was,  indeed,  checked  by  the  Connecticut  charter  but  the  spirit  of  it  has  been  realized 
from  his  old  home  at  Milford  and  along  the  Sound  from  the  Housatonic  to  the 
Connecticut.  His  grave  is  here  and  the  town  has  been  true  to  his  leadership  as  it 
was  when  he  concealed  the  regicides  here  for  two  years,  as  also  is  the  grave  of  the 
heroic  Major  Treat  who  led  against  the  Indians.  And  the  records  in  the  quaint 
Taylor  Library  show  that  there  was  this  spirit  constant  in  1777  when,  in  a  terrific 
winter  s  storm,  a  hundred  Americans  on  a  British  prison  ship  were  landed  here, 
half  dead  with  fever  and  scurvy  and  were  cared  for  in  the  home  of  Captain  Stephen 
Stow  whose  house  is  now  the  home  of  the  Milford  Historical  Society.  The  captain 
and  several  of  his  volunteer  nurses  were  swept  away  with  forty-nine  prisoners  in 
the  ravage  of  smallpox.  The  names  of  the  settlers  are  carried  on  the  memorial 
bridge  which  crosses  the  approach  to  the  harbor.  A  memorial  to  the  Indians  is 
the  largest  Indian  shell  heap  in  the  country,  covering  twenty-four  acres.  Besides 
Treat’s  there  here  are  the  graves  of  Governor  Jonathan  Law  and  of  Samuel  Andrew, 
for  fifty  years  the  pastor  and  rector  at  Yale,  1707  to  1719. 

North  Milford,  becoming  a  separate  town  continued  as  such  till  in  1822  the 
taking-away  of  West  Haven  when  the  name  was  changed  to  Orange.  Among  the 
spirited  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  and  with  business  of  wide  extent  both 
here  and  in  New  Haven  is  the  publisher,  Wilson  H.  Lee.  In  West  Haven,  one  of 
New  Haven’s  beautiful  suburbs,  a  prominent  street  is  named  Campbell  after  the 
gallant  British  adjutant  who  fell  here  in  Tryon’s  attack  on  New  Haven,  and,  in  a 
small  park  on  Milford  Turnpike  there  is  a  monument  to  him.  The  British  who 
attacked  from  this  section  landed  at  present  Savin  Rock,  which  for  generations 
has  been  a  popular  resort. 

New  Haven  people  in  search  for  summer  residences  and  pleasures,  along  with 
story,  find  abundance  also  to  the  eastward — to  East  Haven  with  its  Saltonstall  Mine 
and  Lake  Saltonstall ;  to  Branford  with  its  Blackstone  Memorial  Library,  the  old 
home  of  the  Rev.  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  promoter  of  the  iron  mine  and  minister  in 
New  London  when  elected  Governor  in  1708  and  to  hold  that  office  for  seventeen 
years ;  its  various  beaches  and  “points,”  its  Pine  Orchard  and  once-pirate-infested 
Thimble  Islands,  and  its  Whitfield  house  of  stone,  previously  referred  to,  built  in 
1639  and  now  a  State  museum.  It  further  should  be  said  of  that  house — for  the 
benefit  of  antiquarians — that  originally,  in  place  of  the  present  great  hall,  there 
were  two  lower  and  two  upper  rooms,  and  this  same  fireplace  with  a  ten-foot  open¬ 
ing  on  the  first  floor.  The  enormous  chimney  and  the  foundations  are  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  stone,  quarried  nearby.  Lyman  Beecher  spent  his  Yale  vacations  here,  with 
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his  Uncle  Lot  Benton — here  he  used  his  manuscript  of  a  sermon  to  drive  away  a 
skunk  at  a  time  when  he  was  courting  his  wife-to-be.  The  “Acadian  House”  of 
which  mention  has  been  made  dates  from  1670,  or  a  century  before  the  refugees 
came  from  Nova  Scotia.  The  Guilford  cellar  where  Whalley  and  Goffe  hid  is 
under  the  garage  of  the  present  owner  of  the  Governor  Leete  property.  Near  the 
Leete  homestead  is  a  monument  to  Simeon  Leete  who  was  killed  in  a  British  raid. 

Madison  has  its  antiquities  but  is  especially  in  public  eye  today  because  of  the 
State’s  bathing  beach,  Hammonasset,  enjoyed  by  some  two  million  people  each 
year  since  the  founding  in  1919.  Clinton  has  its  early  Yale  reminiscences  and  a 
statue  of  Abraham  Pierson.  Dedicated  in  March,  1938,  is  the  memorial  donated  by 
Major  William  Stanton  Andrews,  a  native  of  Clinton,  long-time  an  official  of  the 
Hartford  National  Bank,  with  ample  fund  for  its  maintenance.  The  central  building 
with  pure  Colonial  pillared  front  and  graceful  tower,  is  supplemented  by  one  mas¬ 
sive  Colonial  structure  connected  with  it  on  each  side — all  arranged  for  assemblages, 
auditoriums,  lodge  halls  and  a  dining  hall.  In  Westbrook,  David  Bushnell’s  birth¬ 
place,  are  preserved  parts  of  the  original  model  of  the  world’s  first  submarine,  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  period.  Killingworth  marks  the  birthplace  of  Titus  Doan, 
born  in  1801,  life-long  missionary  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

At  Old  Saybrook,  near  the  Point,  Lion  Gardiner’s  old  fort  is  indicated  by  a 
monument,  placed  by  the  Colonial  Dames,  and  a  statue  of  Gardiner  nearby.  The 
tomb  of  Lady  Fenwick  and  the  granite  boulder  marking  the  birthplace  of  Yale 
University  are  in  the  vicinity. 

While  the  ideas  of  Davenport,  originally,  for  education,  of  Eaton  for  commerce 
and  of  Elihu  Yale  and  the  Sheffields  and  their  like  later  have  worked  for  New 
Haven  a  consummation  devoutly  prayed  for  by  the  founders,  it  remains  that  New 
Haven  of  itself,  with  its  progressiveness  in  industry  and  a  commerce  benefitting  to 
the  State’s  remodest  corners  has  contributed  greatly  to  make  Connecticut  what  it  is 
and  will  be.  It  drew  to  itself  not  only  men  like  Noah  Webster,  who  lived  some  of 
his  most  useful  years  here,  but  altogether  developed  or  attracted  genius,  inventors, 
statesmen,  soldiers  who  stand  among  the  first  as  this  story  has  cited,  and  wise  pro¬ 
moters  who  have  contributed  generously  to  the  city’s  advancement.  And  it  would 
seem  to  be  with  such  appreciation  that  the  present  Public  Library  was  built.  There 
had  been  the  right  thought  in  mind  for  many  years.  Beginning  unpretentiously, 
there  had  been  disappointments  in  the  housing,  a  chapter  by  themselves,  but  the 
present  noble  structure  would  have  done  credit  to  that  Athens  comparison  which 
has  been  made  on  earlier  pages,  and  is  symbolic  of  that  spirit  which  has  been 
New  Haven’s  since  long  before  the  site  for  Yale  was  selected. 
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In  approaching  the  Yale  of  today,  one  appreciates  the  admonition  of  Yale’s 
exemplar  in  matters  of  history,  Charles  McLean  Andrews,  of  Wethersfield  birth, 
Farnam  professor  of  American  history  and  eminent  member  of  the  American  His¬ 
torical  Association,  who  lays  stress  upon  analysis  of  formative  events,  especially  the 
character  of  history  controversies.  Yale’s  own  history  may  be  taken  as  a  case  in 
point ;  it  was  an  illustrative  struggle  to  bring  present  efficiency  out  of  contentions  so 
well  and  romantically  illustrated  in  the  particular  instance  of  the  British  Episco¬ 
palian,  Bishop  Berkeley.  The  early  history  of  the  humble  college  has  been  traced 
herein  as  also  the  epoch  of  the  founding  of  Episcopalian  Trinity,  Methodistic  Wes¬ 
leyan  and  the  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation,  which  epoch  included  ecclesiastical 
clashes  up  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  Congregational  ministers  in  East  Windsor. 
New  Haven  had  been  a  hotbed  of  “Separatists,”  the  home  of  “Pope”  Dwight  and 
of  leaders  in  the  political  contests  which  subsided  with  the  adoption  of  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution  in  1818.  Nothing  more  than  modern,  unhampered  Yale  and  constructive 
Wesleyan,  Trinity  and  the  Hartford  Foundation  better  demonstrates  the  progressive 
power  of  Connecticut  thought  and  citizenship.  Yale,  supported  by  such  funds  as  a 
fatherly  Legislature  could  scrape  together,  suffered  its  first  upheaval  over  Samuel 
Johnson’s  Episcopalian  propaganda.  Perplexities  of  location  joined  with  those  of 
financing.  The  legislative  session  as  late  as  1722  was  confronted  with  this  “item” : 
“An  article  of  slops  left  in  hands  of  Mr.  Foxcroft,  commissioner  of  Annapolis,  if 
that  or  any  part  thereof  by  direction  of  the  governor  and  council  can  be  recovered 
etc  to  be  improved  by  the  trustees  of  Yale  college.”  Financing  continued  difficult; 
in  1769  Yale’s  debt  was  £226;  it  was  voted  to  allow  her  £83  from  the  collector  of 
New  Haven  Port  and  the  balance  out  of  import  duty  on  rum  at  New  London. 

New  Haven  citizens  had  advanced  £700  and  the  Legislature  had  helped  from 
the  rum  tax  when  Connecticut  Hall  had  been  built  in  New  Haven  where  commence¬ 
ment  was  held  in  1717-  This  had  been  considered  auspicious,  especially  after  the 
Elihu  Yale  bequest.  The  religious  excesses  which  developed  in  the  1740’s  continued 
seriously  after  Revivalist  Whitefield  returned  to  England  in  I741-  E  became  the 
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common  thing  to  denounce  ministers  for  lack  of  concern  for  souls.  New  Lights, 
developed  by  the  “revivals,”  assailed  the  Old  Lights  or  regular  clergy,  calling  them 
blind  guides  or  wolves  in  sheeps’  clothing.  Thus  the  Rev.  James  Davenport,  Yale 
graduate,  accused  Rector  Clap  himself,  in  his  own  meetinghouse  and  in  the  hearing 
of  the  student  body,  of  being  “an  unconverted  hypocrite  and  devil  incarnate,” 
proceeding  thence  to  establish  a  “separatist”  church  with  New  Lights — to  make  dis¬ 
sensions  for  a  decade.  The  Legislature  eventually  was  impelled  to  forbid  separatist 
meetings.  By  this  time  it  was  proposed  that  students  begin  to  think  for  themselves. 
Soon  after,  David  Brainard  was  expelled  for  carrying  out  that  idea.  On  White- 
field’s  return  in  1745 — against  the  protests  of  both  Harvard  and  Yale — he  had  to 
hold  his  New  Haven  meetings  out  of  doors,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes  having  closed  his 
church  against  him. 

Mr.  Noyes  not  meeting  with  support  in  this,  a  new  church  was  organized  with 
result,  on  Whitefield’s  third  visit,  in  1753,  he  was  received  “like  a  gentleman”  and 
Yale  held  church  services  in  one  of  its  own  buildings.  When  Naphtala  Daggett  was 
chosen  to  he  minister  for  the  college,  he  at  the  same  time  was  honored  by  being 
appointed  to  the  new  chair  of  professor  of  divinity  but  he  did  not  exercise  the  func¬ 
tions  of  that  office.  The  building  for  church  purposes  was  erected  in  1763,  and 
the  following  year  Whitefield  was  received  with  courtesy  by  Thomas  Clap,  who 
resigned  the  presidency  in  1766.  The  college  and  the  Legislature  had  not  been  on 
friendly  terms  since  the  1760’s,  but  in  1792  difficulties  were  adjusted,  the  State  gave 
financial  aid  and  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Council  (Senate)  of  six 
were  made  members  of  the  corporation,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  per¬ 
spicacious  President  Ezra  Stiles  and  Treasurer  James  Hillhouse  of  New  Haven. 
Dr.  Daggett  had  acted  as  minister  and  president,  till  his  death  as  result  of  his 
injuries  while  fighting  with  the  students  at  the  time  of  Tryon’s  invasion,  when  Stiles 
had  been  chosen  formal  head  of  the  institution.  Near  his  house  were  the  jail,  the 
poor  house  and  the  house  of  correction,  and  pig  pens  were  in  even  closer  proximity ; 
the  students  forcibly  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  surroundings  were  not  “con¬ 
ducive  to  moral  education.”  In  1782  Stiles  had  written  of  the  harmony  in  the  three 
city  churches.  He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposition  that  he  should  become  pres¬ 
ident  of  a  new  college  to  be  built  by  Hartford  people  disaffected  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion — the  corporation,  then  being  a  somewhat  anomalous  body,  “thoroughly  hated 
by  the  ministers  and  civilians  throughout  the  state.”  There  were  fifteen  Episco¬ 
pal  students  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  they  being 
allowed  to  attend  Episcopal  services  once  a  month,  held  for  the  other  services  only 
to  add  to  the  total  present. 

Near  the  turn  of  the  century  came  the  great  wave  of  French  infidelity  and  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Paine.  Timothy  Dwight,  who  in  1795  succeeded  Stiles  in  the 
presidency  and  continued  till  1817,  as  has  been  told,  led  the  defense  against  the 
insidious  evil  till  the  great  revival  of  1802  and,  to  that  end,  put  more  backbone  into 
the  churches  everywhere.  Roger  Sherman  said  of  him  that  the  general  influence 
he  exercised  ranked  him  second  only  to  Washington  in  the  Nation.  His  experiences 
and  observations  had  trained  him  well  for  the  opprobrious  title  of  “Pope”  when  he 
felt  there  were  further  threats  against  the  foundations  of  the  church. 
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Then  came  the  little  meeting  of  Congregational  ministers  at  East  Windsor,  as 
our  story  has  told,  ministers  deeply  disturbed  by  the  signs  of  the  times  in  the  days 
of  toleration,  to  secure  a  widening  and  strengthening  grasp  on  what  had  become 
so  serious  a  subject  as  to  threaten  the  Hooker  foundations  of  free  government.  And 
now  to  note  the  progress  of  the  other  line  we  have  seen  started,  the  divinity  school 
which  took  the  name  of  the  Episcopalian  Berkeley  and  moved  from  Trinity  College, 
itself  progressing  calmly,  to  Middletown  for  further  development.  After  years  of 
excellent  work  there,  in  1828  it  was  taken  in,  with  its  six  distinctive  vocational 
groups  as  though  by  common  touch  of  the  Episcopalian  Berkeley,  Yale  benefac¬ 
tor  who  always  had  preached  extension  of  service  into  foreign  lands — at  a  still 
formative  Yale  and  to  join  in  cobperative  relations  with  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 
So  far  from  being  abnormal  these  are  distinctly  illumining  facts  in  the  study  of 
Connecticut  evolution  along  the  fundamental  lines  of  religion.  Berkeley  School 
joined  firmly  in  cooperative  relations  with  Yale’s  stalwart  divinity  school,  worship 
to  be  in  the  chapel  given  by  Henry  Gurdon  Marquand  (1819-1902),  New  York 
philanthropist  who  also  gave  to  Princeton,  to  Bellevue  Hospital  and  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York.  The  denominations  represented  in  this 
union  included  Baptists,  Methodists  and  Disciples.  In  other  words,  here  is  unity 
of  purpose  exceeding  the  fondest  dreams  of  the  Congregational  ministers  who  had 
founded  Yale  in  1701  or  the  then  purpose  of  the  troubled  group  who  had  assembled 
at  East  Windsor.  It  may  well  be  said  that  here  were  working  the  cohesive  forces 
which  held  together  the  creation  of  Hooker  and  his  associates  in  the  1630’s,  so 
seriously  threatened  in  the  early  1800’s.  The  anxieties  of  those  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  faith,  who  were  scotched  by  sundry  of  the  blinded  Anglicans  in  their  time, 
were  turned  into  greater  rejoicing  for  all  creeds,  with  unity  of  purpose  to  maintain 
free  government  if  it  were  to  be  made  certain  that  government  of,  by  and  for  the 
people  could  be  maintained. 

But  further,  in  successive  years,  was  Yale  to  honor  the  name  of  Berkeley.  In 
accord  with  the  great  reconstruction  impetus  of  1902,  with  the  generous  bi-centen¬ 
nial  fund,  has  come  the  present-day  noble  development.  Out  of  the  funds  from 
the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  John  W.  Sterling,  class  of  1864,  the  origin  of  which 
fund  has  been  detailed  in  earlier  chapter,  the  Sterling  Divinity  Quadrangle  was 
built  for  the  Divinity  School  out  Prospect  Street,  near  the  great  observatory,  and 
for  Berkeley,  buildings  were  provided  on  Prospect  Place  and  Sachem  Street  which 
runs  by  Hillhouse  Memorial  Park,  adjoining  Sachem’s  Wood.  In  addition,  in  front 
of  Sterling  Library,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  and  occupying  with  Trumbull 
College  practically  the  full  block  between  Elm  and  Wall  streets  and  facing  easterly, 
is  Berkeley  College,  completed  in  1934,  with  the  Edward  S.  Harkness  (B.  A.,  1897) 
fund.  Carrying  on  the  names  of  buildings  which  had  stood  on  this  site,  the  college 
includes  Fayer weather,  Haughton,  Lampson  and  White  halls,  and  embraces  the  site 
of  the  old  Divinity  School.  The  ornament  above  the  capstone  of  Fayerweather  is 
designed  from  the  bishop’s  mitre,  which  itself  reposes  in  Trinity  College  at  Hartford. 

Further  in  the  spirit  of  Berkeley,  which  was  for  extension  of  education  into 
foreign  lands,  was  the  establishment  by  Yale  graduates  in  1896  of  a  college,  Yale- 
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in-China,  at  Changsha,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Hunan,  to  be  noted  later  on.  Yale 
men  of  heroic  type  have  done  valiant  service.  As  will  appear  in  the  Hartford  sum¬ 
mary,  Chinese  students  at  Yale  in  the  1880’s  had  won  high  commendation,  here  and 
in  China.  Thus  Yale  has  known  no  racial  distinction  in  winning  the  cognomen 
“Mother  of  Colleges.” 

The  vital  part  Yale  has  played  has  been  woven  into  this  story  of  the  State. 
Even  an  outline  sketch  of  it  would  require  a  volume  by  itself ;  much  of  the  factual 
part  is  embodied  in  today’s  formal  General  Catalogue.  There  not  only  are  standard 
branches,  including  all-world  development,  but  special  departments  for  the  study  of 
sociology  and  international  relationships,  today  of  vital  import.  In  its  own  brief 
Introduction  to  Yale  the  institution  speaks  of  Bishop  Berkeley’s  dedication  of  his 
farm  in  Rhode  Island  and  his  extensive  library  as  the  “most  notable  gift”  among 
many.  The  millions  from  the  Sheffield,  Sterling,  Harkness  and  other  families  are 
hardly  less  notable,  and  the  income  from  formalized  class  contributions  each  year 
is  a  typically  democratic  feature.  The  college  “plunged  vigorously  into  the  task  of 
settling  national  affairs”  when  the  Linonia  and  Brothers-in-Unity  debating  societies 
were  started  in  the  1760’s. 

It  was  in  1872  that  the  corporation  voted  that  the  college  had  “attained  the  form 
of  a  university,”  but  the  Legislature’s  formal  recognition  of  the  fact  did  not  come 
till  1887,  though  there  were  schools  of  applied  chemistry  and  of  engineering  in  1847 
and  1852  respectively.  Joseph  E.  Sheffield’s  scientific  school  had  been  recognized 
in  1863  and  the  school  of  fine  arts,  in  1866.  In  1872  the  Legislature  had  agreed 
to  the  suggestion  that  six  graduates  chosen  by  the  alumni  thereafter  should  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  corporation  instead  of  six  Senators.  In  1892  women  were  admitted  to 
the  graduate  school.  The  school  of  music  was  created  in  1894.  Arthur  T.  Hadley, 
chosen  in  1899  to  succeed  the  second  President  Dwight,  was  the  first  president  not 
a  minister  and  the  youngest  to  hold  that  office.  Coordination  of  all  departments  on 
a  true  university  basis  was  among  his  achievements. 

The  celebration  of  the  bi-centennial  in  1901  was  national  in  its  character.  Gen¬ 
erous  contributions  made  possible  the  construction  of  what  are  known  as  the  bi-cen¬ 
tennial  buildings,  on  the  section  at  the  corner  of  College  and  Grove  streets  opposite 
Sheffield  Scientific  School.  With  main  entrance  at  this  corner  was  built  Woolsey 
Hall,  with  seating  capacity  of  2,800  and  with  the  Newberry  organ,  a  gift  from  the 
family  of  John  S.  Newberry,  and  all  in  memory  of  the  revered  President  Theodore 
Dwight  Woolsey.  The  entrance  from  both  sides  is  through  Memorial  Hall,  a 
circular  building  with  domed  rotunda  beneath  which  are  tablets  bearing  the  names 
of  men  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  wars,  beginning  with  the  Revolution,  while  in 
the  upper  corridors  are  autographs  and  letters  of  eminent  Yale  men.  Through 
Memorial  Hall  also  is  entrance  to  University  Hall,  a  portrait  gallery  of  distinguished 
\ale  graduates  and  a  dining  hall  where  the  annual  alumni  meetings  are  held,  with 
main  entrance  from  Hewitt  Quadrangle  where  the  colonnade  is  a  massive  memorial 
to  the  dead  in  the  World  War.  In  the  center  of  the  quadrangle  is  the  towering 
Ledyard  Flagpole  and  on  the  south  of  it  Woodbridge  Hall  and  the  secretarial  office 
building. 
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Seemingly  as  a  lesult  of  this  impetus  came  the  era  of  new  construction  and  of 
rebuilding.  The  first  was  across  High  Street  from  the  old  campus,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  gymnasium  and  Peabody  Museum.  The  main  entrance  to  the  Branford 
Quadrangle  is  through  the  base  of  the  mighty  Harkness  Tower,  one  of  the  most 
notable  in  any  land.  In  addition  to  Branford  Court  there  are  Saybrook  and  Killing- 
worth  courts  on  the  north  and  Linonia,  Calliope  and  Brothers-in-Unity  on  the  south. 
Wrexham  Tower  on  the  western  side  of  the  “quad”  is  a  reproduction  of  the  tower 
at  Denbighshire,  England,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  called  one  of  the 
“seven  wonders  of  Wales.”  In  the  Saint  Giles  Churchyard  at  the  foot  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  tower  is  the  grave  of  Elihu  Yale  and  in  this  tower  an  entry  is  named  after  Pres¬ 
ident  Stiles.  This,  known  as  the  Memorial  Quadrangle,  opened  in  1920,  is  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness  in  memory  of  her  son,  Charles  W.  Harkness,  ’83 

readjusted  by  Mrs.  Harkness’  son,  Edward  S.,  ’97,  to  form  Branford  and  Say- 
brook  colleges  in  1933,  after  Yale,  like  Harvard — where  Harkness  funds  also  had 
been  employed — had  adopted  the  system  of  distinctive  colleges  with  separate  quad¬ 
rangles,  of  which  Yale  now  has  nine.  They  are :  Branford,  Berkeley,  Saybrook, 
Davenport,  Pierson,  Dwight,  Edwards,  Calhoun  and  Jonathan  Trumbull.  Of  these 
all  but  the  one  of  latest  date — Trumbull,  1933 — which  was  established  next  to  the 
Sterling  Library,  with  the  Sterling  fund,  were  gifts  from  the  Harkness  family. 
Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness  (Anna  M.  Richardson)  was  the  wife  of  a  prominent 
Cleveland  man.  The  son,  Charles  W.,  died  in  the  year  1916  in  New  York  where 
he  was  managing  the  Harkness  estate  after  his  graduation  in  1883,  one  of  the  most 
retiring  but  most  popular  men  in  the  class.  Edward  Stephen  Harkness,  who  was 
born  in  Cleveland  in  1874,  and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1897,  married  Mary 
Stillman  of  a  New  York  family  widely  interested  in  medical  and  philanthropic  work. 
He  gave  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  methods  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
maintaining  the  college  principles  in  the  fast-growing  universities  and  was  not  spar¬ 
ing  of  funds  for  that  purpose,  making  possible  eight  of  the  colleges,  and  this  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  duties  as  director  in  sundry  of  the  largest  railroads  of  the  country  and 
as  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  the  New 
York  Public  Library  and  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Each  quadrangle  since 
1933  is  like  a  college  by  itself,  built  around  its  own  campus  with  dormitories,  distinct 
in  architecture  and  adaptability,  and  with  attractive,  well-equipped  dining  quarters, 
conference  and  reading  rooms.  The  common  university  halls  offer  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  general  assemblages.  Silliman  College,  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Silliman, 
class  of  1796,  pioneer  in  science,  will  be  built  on  Vanderbilt  Square  and  will  include 
the  Vanderbilt-Scientific  halls. 

The  proposition  originally  was  received  with  no  great  enthusiasm  by  the  students 
themselves  for  they  reveled  in  the  old  traditions.  It  was  a  boon  to  freshmen,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  was  given  to  them  to  live  in  the  still  up-to-date  dormitories  like  Vander¬ 
bilt,  Welch,  Lawrence,  Farnam  and  the  rest,  and  a  new  one  of  the  ancient  pattern — 
McClellan — near  the  last  reminder  of  the  ancient  “Brick  Row,”  namely  “Old  Con¬ 
necticut”  with  its  statue  of  Nathan  Hale — and  Chittenden  and  the  revered  Linonia 
Library  (now  Dwight  Hall  and  Memorial  Chapel),  under  the  chimes  of  Battell 
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Chapel ;  they  could  have  their  fill  of  old  memories  till  selected  for  the  groups  of  the 
new  “colleges.”  High  Street  at  Chapel,  New  Haven’s  Broadway,  was  bridged  from 
the  old  Art  School  (founded  in  1812,  with  building  given  by  Augustus  R.  Street 
in  1864)  to  the  present  Art  gallery.  The  fraternity  buildings  and  the  Drama  Depart¬ 
ment’s  university  theatre,  also  given  by  Mr.  Harkness,  were  not  far  away,  on 
York  Street. 

The  Sterling  law  buildings  were  placed  near  the  great  Sterling  Library,  whence, 
by  Tower  Parkway  (the  old  York  Square),  it  is  but  a  step,  by  the  Commercial 
High  School,  the  New  Haven  High  School  and  the  “Mory’s  association”  building 
(the  last  mentioned  conserving  athletic  reminiscence  and  ale),  to  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  complete  gymnasiums  in  the  world,  given  by  his  wife  and  children  in 
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honor  of  a  Yale  “Tom  Brown,”  Payne  Whitney,  '98.  Adjoining  is  the  memorial 
of  like  type  to  Ray  Tompkins  (’84),  headquarters  for  university  athletics.  The 
1,200-acre  Yale  golf  course  is  another  Tompkins  memorial,  in  the  suburban  region 
of  the  Yale  Field,  the  Bowl,  Walter  Camp  Gateway  memorializing  Walter  Camp, 
’80,  Yale’s  outstanding  football  genius;  the  Lapham  field  house,  the  Charles  E. 
Coxe  field  gymnasium,  tennis  courts,  baseball  diamonds,  lacrosse  fields  and  T. 
DeWitt  Cuyler  (’82)  cinder  tracks.  In  such  reminiscence,  one  wonders  what  the 
great  “Bob”  Cook,  '76,  would  say  to  this  football  development  which  he,  prac¬ 
tically,  introduced,  and  to  the  modern  Adee  boathouse  near  Tomlinson  Bridge  on  the 
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harbor  where  was  generated  the  renowned  “Cook  stroke”  in  rowing,  and  to  the 
Bob  Cook  boathouse  on  the  Housatonic  where  spring  regattas  are  now  held,  and 
finally  to  the  Gale’s  Ferry  boathouse  and  crew  headquarters  on  the  Thames  near 
New  London.  Distance  means  little  in  this  day ;  many  of  the  students  can  roam 
far  afield,  as  in  the  Yale  forestry  camp  in  Tolland  and  Windham  counties. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  change  has  come  for  the  Scientific  School.  There  con¬ 
spicuously  at  the  head  of  College  Street,  where  it  meets  Grove,  stood  the  Sheffield 
Hall  with  unimposing  front  which  had  been  the  “Medical  Institution”  from  1812 
to  1858,  when  it  was  bought  by  Joseph  E.  Sheffield  and  equipped  for  the  new  scien¬ 
tific  school,  already  familiar  in  these  pages.  Today  there  looms  the  impressive 
Sterling  Tower  with  Strathcona  Hall,  honoring  the  memory  of  Lord  Strathcona 
and  Mount  Royal,  LL.  D.,  1892,  who  provided  the  funds  for  the  hall.  Sheffield 
Hall  adjoins  the  tower  on  the  Prospect  Street  side  and  within  the  area  are  Win¬ 
chester  Hall,  Sheffield  Laboratory  of  Engineering,  Leet  Oliver  Memorial  Hall,  the 
laboratory  of  electrical  engineering  given  by  Austin  C.  Dunham  of  Hartford,  Kirt- 
land  Hall  and  other  buildings  to  meet  the  latest  demands  of  science.  On  the  way 
out  to  the  Sterling  Divinity  School  and  the  University  Observatory  it  is  that  one 
passes  the  Berkeley  buildings,  Pierson-Sage  Square  with  Sachem’s  Wood,  Hill- 
house  Memorial  Park,  the  wonderful  Peabody  Museum,  established  in  1866  by 
George  Peabody  of  London — to  the  right,  at  Whitney  Avenue — Osborn  Memorial 
laboratories,  Sage  Hall,  Sloane  and  Sterling  laboratories  and  the  Graduate  Women’s 
Club,  and  withal  the  famed  Marsh  Botanical  Gardens  and  the  Farnam  Memorial 
Garden,  all  in  park-like  expanse,  residences  mostly  of  faculty  members  among  them. 
The  credit  for  the  architectural  fitness  and  beauty  of  these  new  buildings  is  due 
largely  to  James  Gambel  Rogers,  of  Kentucky  birth  and  New  York  residence. 

Less  than  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Woodbridge  Hall  are  the  two  blocks  of  the 
Yale  Medical  School  and  the  affiliated  New  Haven  Hospital.  The  “Medical  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Yale  College”  was  established  in  1810,  or  twelve  years  before  the  Divinity 
School  and  fourteen  years  before  the  Law  School  as  a  separate  department.  In  all, 
including  School  of  Forestry  and  School  of  Nursing,  there  are  now  eleven  distinct 
schools,  each  under  the  direction  of  a  dean  and  faculty. 

The  council  of  masters,  composed  of  the  masters  of  the  several  residential  col¬ 
leges,  is  a  committee  of  control  in  affairs  concerning  the  colleges.  Each  class,  on 
graduation,  organizes  and  through  its  officers  contributes  yearly  to  the  university 
cash-box,  and  a  number  of  the  alumni  associations  throughout  the  land  have  methods 
of  advancing  funds  to  aid  students  in  their  course.  The  university  itself  has  many 
means  of  furnishing  “self  help.”  As  one  illustration  out  of  many,  a  boy  who  was 
a  Connecticut  farmhand  a  few  years  ago  today  holds  a  high  position  in  New  York 
and  London  banking.  When,  after  studying  in  a  local  high  school,  he  went  to  New 
Haven  to  interview  the  officials,  his  only  asset  was  a  letter  from  an  alumnus. 

The  eleven  distinct  schools  are :  Yale  College,  Scientific  School,  the  Engineering 
School,  the  Graduate  School,  and  those  of  medicine,  divinity,  law,  fine  arts,  music, 
forestry,  and  nursing;  with  approximately  6,000  students,  representing  fifty-three 
states  and  thirty-two  foreign  nations  and  their  dependencies,  with  about  1,100 
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officers  on  the  instruction  list.  This  does  not  include  Yale-in-China,  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  which  has  its  Yale  Union  Academy,  Hunan-Yale  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
and  Medical  College  at  Changsha,  and  School  of  Science,  School  of  Education, 
School  of  Arts  and  Central  China  (Hua  Chung)  College  at  nearby  Wuchang.  This, 
established  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  supported  chiefly  by  con¬ 
tributions  from  Yale  alumni  with  whom  the  idea  originated.  One  of  the  chief  pro¬ 
moters  and  secretary  was  Amos  P.  Wilder,  ’84,  Consul-General  at  Hongkong  and 
later  Shanghai  from  1906  to  1914  when  he  returned  to  editorial  work  in  New 
Haven.  The  undertaking  has  proved  so  successful  that  appreciation  of  it  has  been 
warmly  expressed,  not  only  by  the  government,  but  by  warring  factions  when  they 
have  been  in  temporary  possession  of  it. 

The  relations  with  the  citizenry  of  the  city  are  very  cordial  and  helpful,  as  the 
story  of  the  college  always  has  indicated  “town  and  gown”  trouble  rarely  was  serious, 
but  in  an  instance  in  1854  a  battle  would  have  been  fought  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intervention  of  Major  Lyman  Bissell,  a  Mexican  War  veteran.  There  was  anger 
over  some  boyish  freaks  of  lower-class  men.  A  body  of  students  had  marched 
in  the  evening  to  Homan’s  Theatre  and  a  gang  of  “townies”  had  assembled.  After 
the  entertainment  Bissell  had  caused  the  students  to  form  in  column  of  twos  to 
march  to  the  campus,  which  had  almost  been  reached  when  brickbats  were  thrown 
by  the  mob  and  pistols  fired  by  the  students,  whereupon  a  cannon  suddenly  was 
dragged  into  position  on  the  green  and  pointed  toward  the  students  in  front  of  South 
College.  That  moment  Bissell  appeared  in  the  mob  and  spiked  the  gun.  The 
“townies’  ”  leader,  Patrick  O’Neil,  had  been  fatally  stabbed  by  some  person  never 
identified  and  a  vengeful  charge  was  about  to  be  made  when  Bissell  and  eight  asso¬ 
ciates  broke  up  the  formation.  Hard  feeling  had  persisted  till  shortly  before  the 
war.  Firemen  whose  engine  house  was  on  High  Street  near  the  college  fell  foul  of 
students  coming  from  their  evening  meal.  A  wild  melee  was  raging  when  a  fireman 
raised  a  wrench  as  though  to  strike  the  student  leader  but  fell  dead  with  a  pistol  ball 
in  his  forehead.  Attempts  at  identification  brought  three  or  four  students  to  the 
inquest  but  failed.  Two  of  these  students  were  Joseph  H.  Twichell  and  Robert 
Stiles  of  Mississippi,  intimate  friends.  (Twichell  became  a  chaplain  of  a  New  York 
regiment  in  the  war  and,  after  the  war,  revered  pastor  of  the  Asylum  Hill  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  in  Hartford,  member  of  the  Yale  Corporation  and  an  intimate  of 
Mark  Twain’s;  Stiles  was  a  major  in  a  Southern  regiment.) 

In  the  political  campaign  of  1880,  sophomores  returning  after  summer  vacation 
found  that  ropes  supporting  a  Hancock-emblazoned  American  flag  across  Chapel 
Street  had  been  fastened  to  the  window  casing  of  one  of  their  society  halls  and 
proceeded  to  pull  them  in.  A  crowd  assembled ;  the  police  rushed  up  the  stairs,  but 
the  rooms  were  empty,  the  students  having  fled  across  back  roofs.  The  flag, 
already  rotten  with  age,  was  torn  up  and  hidden  under  coats.  Next  morning  the 
New  Y  ork  papers  published  front-page  “spread”  stories  which  were  scarcely  rec¬ 
ognizable  in  New  Haven.  A  few  days  later  when  the  Republicans  were  to  have  a 
State  torchlight  parade  it  was  urged  that  the  Yale  battalion  be  not  allowed  to  turn 
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out,  bloodshed  being  feared.  The  students,  left  to  their  own  judgment,  disregarded 
the  threats  which  had  been  made  in  down-town  ward  meetings,  came  out  in  force 
and  were  undisturbed,  though  a  negro  was  shot  in  the  face  by  some  undiscovered 
person,  on  the  sidewalk  near  the  post  office  as  the  students  were  passing.  Shortly 
before  President  Porter’s  death  it  was  learned  that  he  paid  for  the  flag  out  of  his 
own  bank  account.  In  the  early  part  of  the  World  War,  students  molested  a  circus 
parade  near  the  campus,  resulting  in  a  town-and-gown  riot  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
during  which  the  college  buildings  suffered  considerable  damage  and  two  companies 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Guard  were  called  out  to  prevent  further  harm.  Such 
incidents  are  as  incongruous  with  the  New  Haven  atmosphere  of  today  as  was  politi¬ 
cal  bitterness  in  President  Jefferson’s  time  when  he  vacated  the  Adams  “midnight” 
appointments  and  named  Judge  Samuel  Bishop  as  collector  of  New  Haven  Port  in 
place  of  Adams’  appointee,  Elizur  Goodrich,  Federalist,  who  had  just  resigned  his 
seat  in  Congress  to  accept  Adams’  appointment.  Connecticut’s  influential  classes 
of  that  day  were  embittered  against  the  new  Democratic  party’s  regime. 

Today  New  Haven  is  as  near  European  seats  of  culture  and  learning  as  it  was 
near  Boston  in  Jefferson’s  time.  Men  of  eminence  in  England  and  Europe  come  to 
New  Haven  to  enjoy  the  benefits  offered  and  to  contribute  to  them  by  their  lec¬ 
tures,  and  men  of  eminence  in  New  Haven  are  honored  abroad. 

Today  there  is  no  feeling  among  any  residents  that  Yale  men  are  “rank  out¬ 
siders.”  The  proportion  of  students  who  work  their  own  way — with  means  of  aid 
that  have  been  provided — -is  much  larger;  “Town  and  Gown”  have  ceased  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctive  ;  all  the  town  is  “with”  the  university.  Cooperation  of  citizens  can  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  such  incidents  as  the  making  of  George  Dudley  Seymour  in  effect  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  of  1913,  in  part  recognition  of  his  lavish  expenditures  in  time  and 
money  to  promote  the  causes  of  history  and  education  throughout  the  State — like 
his  Nathan  Hale  memorials.  He  is  a  native  of  Bristol,  a  graduate  of  the  Hartford 
High  School  and  of  George  Washington  College,  patent  lawyer,  member  of  boards 
of  trustees  of  several  historical  memorial  days  and  a  writer  and  publisher  of  mono¬ 
graphs  on  historical  subjects.  He  is  one  of  the  many  members  of  the  New  Haven 
Colony  Historical  Society,  so  proficient  in  preserving  records,  and  so  well  housed. 

In  the  tremendous  march  of  the  university  of  these  later  days,  the  song  by  Brian 
Hooker,  1902,  music  by  Seth  Bingham,  1904,  expresses  the  main  sentiment  of  the 
students  down  through  these  decades — “Mother  of  Men,  Old  Yale.”  That  is  the 
thought  throughout  these  advancing  periods.  Connecting  with  the  past,  Theodore 
Dwight  Woolsey,  following  Jeremiah  Day  as  president,  from  1846  to  1876,  saw 
the  attest  of  it;  Noah  Porter,  from  1876  to  1881,  son  of  the  Rev.  Noah  Porter  of 
Farmington  whose  ancestry  traced  back  to  the  Thomas  Hooker  group,  found  it  in 
his  psychology  which  gave  him  a  world  name,  and  Timothy  Dwight,  1886  to  1898, 
in  his  classic  humor  indeed,  carried  it  on.  Porter  revered  the  old  too  much  to 
favor  elective  courses;  Dwight  was  eager  for  them  and  the  expansion  they  implied. 
Porter  had  had  a  faculty  of  forty-three  or  half  as  many  more  than  Woolsey; 
Dwight  was  to  have  140  after  obtaining  a  university  charter  in  his  first  year. 
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Attendant  applause  was  accompanied  by  large  donations  and  alumni-wide  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  at  tercentennial  in  1901  the  beloved  old  campus  extended,  in  places, 
to  the  bounds  of  the  town  and,  here  and  there,  beyond. 

Tears  for  the  old  brick  row  and  the  fence,  symbols  of  academic  individuality, 
were  soon  forgotten  in  the  rising  grandeur  of  a  university.  Dwight  lived  to  see 
that  great  bicentennial  celebration,  described  by  some  historians  as  the  greatest  this 
country  had  witnessed ;  but,  by  Dwight’s  own  wish,  the  headship  then  was  with 
comparatively  youthful  and  ever  tireless  Hadley  of  the  class  of ’76.  Arthur  Twinning 
Hadley,  son  of  the  distinguished  Greek  authority,  Professor  James  T.  Hadley, 
uttered  Greek  in  his  first  breath,  it  is  said.  His  propensities  which  brought  interna¬ 
tional  attention  and  Federal  government  conferences  never  weakened  his  sense  of 
humor,  in  which  he  was  second  only  to  Dwight.  And  now  it  became  easier  for  a  youth 
to  get  just  the  kind  of  a  foundation  he  or  she  wanted,  in  any  profession  or  calling. 
Such  were  the  heavy  responsibilities  that  fell  to  James  Rowland  Angell.  Psycho¬ 
logist  like  Porter,  he  was  born  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  graduated  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  in  1892,  specialized  in  psychology,  became  acting  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  the  year  1918-19  and  then  president  of  Yale  in  192T. 
In  1920  he  was  president  of  Carnegie  Corporation. 

On  his  retirement,  the  man  of  the  hour  was  of  New  Haven  birth  and,  like  Pres¬ 
ident  Porter,  distinctly  Connecticutensium * — to  borrow  a  word  from  the  Stiles' 
period  diplomas.  This  was  Charles  Seymour,  son  of  Thomas  Day  and  Sarah 
(Hitchcock)  Seymour — born  in  New  Haven  January  1,  1885.  He  is  tall  with 
exceptionally  fine  features  and  physique.  He  won  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  at 
Cambridge,  England,  in  1904  and  also  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  there  in  1909, 
which  was  the  year  after  he  had  won  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  at  Yale.  Yale 
awarded  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  1911,  Western  Reserve  that  of  Doctor 
of  Letters  in  1920.  Meantime  he  had  taken  a  course  at  the  University  of  Paris. 
Beginning  at  Yale  as  instructor  in  history  in  1911,  he  became  full  professor — with 
crowded  lecture  room — in  1918.  The  following  year  he  was  participant  in  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  as  chief  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  division  and  delegate  on 
three  other  divisions.  His  books  deal  with  electoral  reform  in  England  and  Wales, 
the  diplomatic  background  of  the  war,  President  Wilson  and  the  war  and  What 
Really  Happened  at  Paris — this  in  conjunction  with  Colonel  E.  M.  House.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  these  exceed,  in  modern  interest,  the  wars  of  the  original 
Athens  to  which  reference  has  been  made  herein  relative  to  the  layout  of  New 
Haven. 

President  Seymour’s  ancestry  and  relationships  are  particularly  illustrative  of 
the  Connecticut  “tie  that  binds.”  His  great-great -great -grand father,  Joseph  Coit, 
received  an  honorary  degree  at  Yale’s  first  commencement  in  1702.  His  great-great¬ 
grandfather,  Thomas  Clap,  Harvard  1722 — or  five  years  ahead  of  Jonathan  Trum¬ 
bull  and  of  Royal  Governor  Hutchinson  of  Massachusetts — had  been  the  minister 
at  Windham  for  fourteen  years  when  called  to  the  Yale  presidency  in  1740.  He 
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constructed  the  first  planetarium  used  in  America  and,  in  general,  his  services  had 
become  invaluable  when  he  resigned  because  not  in  accord  with  the  sensational 
religious  revivals,  conducted,  as  we  have  herein  noted,  by  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
the  Englishman,  George  Whitfield.  Next  in  line  of  ancestry  was  Jeremiah  Day 
(i773-i^67)  Yale,  class  of  1795,  professor  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  born 
in  New  Preston,  president  from  1817  for  twenty-nine  very  eventful  years. 

The  fourth  one  of  the  family  to  note  is  Thomas  Mills  Day,  LL.  B.,  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  the  president’s  great-uncle,  class  of  1837,  who  in  1854  acquired  the  Hartford 
Courant,  founded  in  1764,  and  formed  partnership  with  A.  N.  Clark,  leading  or 
to  the  days  of  Warner,  Hawley  and  Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  as  set  forth  on  another 
page.  And  of  Mr.  Day’s  sons:  Thomas  Mills,  Yale,  1886,  became  a  lawyer  in 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey  and  New  York;  Arthur  Pomeroy,  Yale,  1890,  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Hartford-Connecticut  Trust  Company;  and  Clive,  Yale,  1892, 
and  adding  courses  in  European  institutions,  became  professor  in  economic  history 
and  was  chief  of  the  Balkan  Division  of  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate 
Peace  in  1918,  later  to  return  to  his  Yale  professorship — and  now  again  in  close 
touch  with  his  associate  in  that  history-making  period. 

President  Seymour’s  grandfather  also  was  a  Hartford  man — Nathan  Perkins 
Seymour,  son  of  Charles  and  Catherine  Perkins  Seymour,  of  a  family  that  had 
built  up  a  large  West  India  trade,  soon  to  develop  an  iron  business.  Nathan  was 
born  December  29,  1813,  and  was  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  later 
years.  Beginning  as  rector  of  the  historic  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  later  the 
Hartford  Public  High  School,  he  became  a  lecturer  on  English  literature  at  Yale 
and  from  1840  to  1870  was  professor  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Western  Reserve,  con¬ 
tinuing  lectures  on  literature  till  his  death  in  1891. 

Professor  Thomas  Day  Seymour  (1848-1907),  son  of  Nathan  P.  and  father  of 
the  president,  did  much  toward  the  rapid  building-up  of  Western  Reserve,  which 
today  has  a  faculty  fairly  comparable  with  that  at  Yale  in  number.  Connecticut’? 
appreciation  since  the  founding  of  the  institution  in  1826  is  natural  because  of  the 
name  and  the  history  of  the  territory  surrounding  Cleveland  in  those  old  days 
when  the  land  sales  went  to  establish  Connecticut’s  school  fund,  as  told  in  another 
chapter.  The  professor  had  become  eminent  as  a  Greek  authority  when  called  to 
professorship  at  Yale  in  1880,  and  to  continue  as  such  till  1897.  He  also  was 
eminent  for  his  work  in  connection  with  the  American  School  at  Athens  and  the 
Archaeological  Institute  and  for  his  publications. 

The  lists  of  officers  and  instructors  in  the  various  departments  carry  the  names 
of  many  of  national  and  international  repute,  like  Governor  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School;  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  Dr.  Stanhope  Bayne-Jones,  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  C.  Harvey,  Edgar  S.  Furniss,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School;  Charles  E.  Clark, 
dean  of  the  Law  School ;  Andrew  Keogh,  librarian ;  Everett  V.  Meeks,  dean  of  the 
School  of  the  Fine  Arts;  Gifford  Pinchot,  emeritus,  in  the  School  of  Forestry 
founded  in  1900  by  the  family  of  James  W.  Pinchot;  Chauncey  B.  Tinker,  English 
literature;  William  Lyon  Phelps,  literature,  emeritus;  Michael  I.  Rostovtzelf, 
George  Parmly  Day,  treasurer;  James  G.  Rogers,  law;  former  Congressman  John 
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O.  Tillson,  law;  Carl  A.  Lohmann,  secretary,  and  Robbins  Battell  Stoeckel,  trans¬ 
portation  research.  Other  deans  are  Frederick  S.  Jones,  emeritus,  the  college; 
Clarence  W.  Mendell,  the  college;  Stanhope  Bayne- Jones,  medicine;  Charles  E. 
Clark,  law;  Edgar  S.  Furniss,  Graduate  School  and  now  provost;  Samuel  W.  Dud¬ 
ley,  engineering;  Henry  S 
Graves,  forestry;  David  S. 
Smith,  music,  and  Effie  Jane 
Taylor,  School  of  Nursing. 
Dean  Jones  was  also  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  many  years. 

Further  in  the  list  of 
those  who  became  executive 
heads  of  other  institutions  of 
learning  are  Professor  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Walker  who  became 
president  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  1880,  Professor  Cyrus 
Northrop,  president  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in 
1884,  W.  R.  Harper,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1892,  Secretary 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Uni¬ 
versity  Union  in  Europe  in 
1917,  and  Secretary  Robert 
M.  Hutchins,  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  in 
1929. 

Of  publications,  the  Yale 
Literary  Magazine,  one  of 
whose  founders  was  William 
M.  Evarts,  1837,  was  the 
first  undergraduate  publica¬ 
tion  established  in  America 
and  is  still  an  exceptional 
exponent  of  student  litera¬ 
ture.  As  the  years  went  by 
there  sprang  up  the  bi-weeklies,  the  Courant  and  Record,  “annuals”  exploiting  the 
eating  clubs,  the  Pot  Ponrri  and  Banner,  and  in  the  late  1870’s  the  Daily  News,  and 
Alumni  Weekly  coming  later.  Of  these  the  Lit,  the  Record,  the  News  and  the 
Alumni  Weekly  flourish  today  luxuriantly.  The  Scientific  Magazine,  the  Literary 
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Gazette,  the  Journal  of  Biology  and  the  Law  Journal  came  later.  The  Yale  Review, 
a  quarterly  with  national  clientele  and  of  which  Governor  Cross  was  longtime  editor, 
maintains  high  standing.  Since  some  forty  per  cent,  of  the  students  have  to  rely 
upon  “self-help,”  the  bureau  of  appointments  was  established  by  which  a  large  variety 
of  “self-help”  has  been  arranged,  under  supervision  of  a  board.  Over  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  university  enrollment  is  of  students  from  Connecticut  homes; 
no  one  institution  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  making  of  the  State’s  history. 

One  of  the  greatest  boons  to  Connecticut  citizenry  is  the  facilities  offered  at 
Sterling  Library  by  a  corps  of  assistants  unsurpassed  for  courtesy  and  ability  in 
research.  Further,  what  counts  for  much  is  association,  formal  and  informal,  with 
the  quality  of  men  who  are  attracted  to  New  Haven.  Conspicuous  among  them 
was  William  H.  Taft,  ’78,  who  made  New  Haven  his  home  after  his  term  as 
President.  He  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  in  his  terms  as  solicitor-general,  circuit 
judge,  dean  of  law  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Governor-General  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Secretary  of  War,  Governor  of  Cuba,  and  President  from  1909  to  1913, 
professor  of  law  at  Yale  eight  years,  president  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace, 
United  States  Chief  Justice  till  a  year  before  his  death  in  March,  1930. 

Another,  believably,  who  has  his  summer  home  in  Norfolk,  where  Yale  has  had 
many  benefactors,  is  Starling  W.  Childs  of  New  York,  class  of  ’91 — believably  also, 
in  connection  with  his  wife’s  sister,  Alice  Coffin  of  New  York.  In  his  last  address 
as  president,  at  the  Yale  Alumni  dinner,  in  1937,  Dr.  Angell  announced  what  he 
characterized  as  “the  greatest  gift  to  Yale  for  the  benefit  our  work  in  the  field  of 
scientific  research,”  $10,000,000,  for  the  study  of  cancer  as  long  as  that  is  a  prob¬ 
lem,  after  which  it  may  be  used  in  the  study  of  other  similar  problems.  It  is  to 
be  known  as  the  Jane  Coffin  Childs  Memorial  Fund.  She  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Childs. 
The  gift  was  anonymous,  but  there  has  been  no  contradiction  of  the  general 
presumption. 

With  all  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  present  university’s  structures,  there 
is  no  song  so  richly  reminiscent  as  that  by  D.  H.  Buel,  ’83.  “The  Old  Brick  Row,” 
when  sung  by  returning  “Grads”  gathered  in  the  twilight  at  the  fence  near  the  orig¬ 
inal  brick  buildings  on  the  campus,  most  of  which  are  sacredly  preserved — Nathan 
Hale’s  statue  in  front  of  South  Middle : 

“These  buildings  old,  this  old  brick  row 
In  daylight  seem  in  sorry  plight, 

But  with  what  splendor  do  they  glow 
When  touched  by  magic  night.” 
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CHAPTER  XCVIII. 


Back  to  Capitol  City 

Developing  Resources — Skilled  Mechanics  for  Bicycles,  Airplanes  and  Imple¬ 
ments — Revolutionary  Inventions — Insurance  Leadership — Batterson’s 
Distinction — Parks  and  Bridges — The  Hartford  District. 


The  adoption  of  the  Fundamental  Orders  solved  the  greatest  problem  of  political 
existence.  However  far  the  orders  fell  short  of  world  adoption,  they  continue  as 
an  inspiration,  and  that  is  what  is  needed  today  in  meeting  problems  liberty  itself 
imposes,  generation  by  generation.  The  pictures  that  have  been  drawn  of  the 
individual  and  the  combined  communities  of  Connecticut  emphasize  that  truism,  each 
in  its  own  way  for  representative  towns,  and  bringing  us  back  to  the  point  of  origin 
for  the  moment’s  concrete  illustration  that  encouragement  of  genius,  whether 
mechanical,  intellectual  or  political,  entails  continual  readjustment  of  contributory 
circumstances.  And  if  too  much  emphasis,  comparatively,  seems  to  be  laid  upon 
Hartford’s  park  development  it  is  because  of  original  local  disparity  in  advantages 
which  shore-line  towns  had  enjoyed  and,  further,  because  the  municipality  must  live 
up  to  its  name  of  birthplace  of  the  Fundamental  Orders  and  also  its  position  as 
capital  of  the  State. 

In  those  early  1800’s  we  have  noted,  when  commerce  and  insurance  were  giv¬ 
ing  Hartford  its  name,  the  section  of  that  town  around  State  Street  became  so 
crowded  that  fine  residences  had  to  be  abandoned  by  the  builders  of  them ;  at  this 
writing  the  city  is  being  petitioned  for  a  zone  line  to  protect  an  area  for  a  few 
small  houses  for  men  employed  in  that  territory.  Business  is  pushing  toward  the 
old  residence  outskirts ;  refuge  is  sought  in  surrounding  towns ;  old  blocks  are 
rebuilding  skyward;  one  has  just  been  rolled  from  foundations  to  make  place  for 
a  larger  one;  or  they  are  converted  into  essential  motor- vehicle  parking  spaces; 
great  stores  are  replaced  by  greater ;  the  mammoth  bridge  of  only  1908  (not  yet  fully 
paid  for)  must  be  helped  by  another  in  handling  traffic,  though  its  wooden  predeces¬ 
sor  had  been  built  as  far  back  as  1818;  policemen  and  automatic  signals  have  to 
govern  the  floods  of  traffic,  arousing  the  wrath  of  merchants ;  the  municipal  build¬ 
ing  of  1915  will  soon  have  to  be  enlarged  over  the  parking  space  for  officials  and 
employees,  though  there  is  no  place  for  the  parking  space  to  go ;  the  State  office 
buildings  are  forced  to  crowd  quarters  together  till  another  building  can  be  built; 
the  capitol  itself  is  no  longer  large  enough;  the  winged  statue  of  the  “Genius  of 
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Connecticut,  surmounting  the  gold  dome,  had  cried  out  for  firmer  foundations. 
The  name,  Governor  Street,  well  applied  in  its  day,  could  for  years  have  been 
applied  more  aptly  to  the  broad  avenue  of  approach  to  the  capitol  from  the  south, 
which  is  Washington  Street,  now  building  up  with  automobile  agencies,  though 
letting  in  the  new  County  Courthouse,  the  Model  Trade  School  and  the  vacant  lot 
for  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  group  around  the  elm-shaded  park  where 
Columbus,  given  by  the  Italians,  stands  gazing  toward  the  Paul  Bartlett  equestrian 
statue  of  Lafayette  at  the  junction  with  Capitol  Avenue,  previously  noted. 


HARTFORD — BLIZZARD  SCENE,  1888 


Amid  it  all  Hooker  sleeps  with  other  founders  in  the  Center  Church  “Ancient 
Burying  Ground,”  furnished  by  Ruth  Wyllys  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  John  M.  Holcombe,  in  1900.  Nearby  are 
the  Gothic  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  that  Bulfinch  State  House,  perpetual;  and  withal 
the  Little  River  Bridge  whose  one  hundred  and  four-foot  span  stone  arch  of  1832 
many  thought  undependable  is  still  in  heavy  service,  somewhat  widened.  And  it 
is  not  believed  possible  there  ever  again  can  be  such  encroachments  as  those  of 
early  days  upon  the  Center  Green.  The  tendency  has  been  the  other  way  since  the 
efifort  of  the  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell  who,  in  the  1870’s,  perpetuated  a  large  area 
across  Little  River  from  the  Center  Church  section  as  a  park,  to  which  the  city  gave 
his  name.  That  and  the  recent  restorations  around  the  old  State  House,  after  the 
government’s  ungainly  post  office  building  was  torn  down,  are  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  disposition  of  present  Hartford  with  its  twenty-seven  parks,  covering  nearly 
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3,000  acres  and  seven  million  and  a  half  money  valuation.  Of  actual  homes  it  has 
41,000,  about  one-quarter  of  them  owned  by  the  occupants,  and  assessed  valuation 
of  about  $375,000,000,  ninety-five  church  buildings  representing  sixteen  denomina¬ 
tions,  ten  commercial  banks  with  deposits  of  around  $121,000,000,  ranking  second 
in  bank  debit  in  New  England,  and  total  resources,  including  four  mutual  savings 
banks,  of  approximately  $286,000,000,  three  hundred  and  seventy  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments,  fourteen  hotels  and,  in  trade,  serving  over  half  a  million  people  within 
a  radius  of  twenty  miles  in  one  of  New  England’s  richest  agricultural  regions.  It 
has  the  American  and  Interstate  Airways  connections,  the  Starin-New  Haven  Boat 
Line,  and  truck  and  bus  lines  to  New  York  and  Boston  and  intervening  stations, 
in  addition  to  the  lines  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad. 
There  are  six  hospitals  with  a  total  of  1,700  beds,  five  collegiate  institutions,  thirty- 
eight  schools  including  three  high — Hartford,  Bulkeley  and  Weaver — the  public 
schools  having  property  valued  at  nearly  $20,000,000,  ten  parochial  schools  with 
6,000  pupils,  and  one  State  Trade  School,  the  art  school  and  music  school,  not  to 
mention  the  Kingswood  Academy  for  Boys  and  the  Oxford  School  for  Girls  and 
several  others  of  a  private  nature.  In  the  public  schools  there  are  approximately 
30,000  pupils.  Of  the  one  public  library  there  are  seven  branches.  This  does  not 
include  the  library  at  the  Hartford  Hospital.  Of  its  two  hundred  street-mileage 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  are  paved.  Its  water  supply,  by  the  modern 
district  system,  has  an  available  yield  of  25,000,000  gallons  a  day  through  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  miles  of  mains — the  value  of  the  plant  estimated  at  $13,800,000. 
The  money  assets  of  the  fire  department,  with  three  hundred  men,  fifteen  engine 
houses  and  full  supply  of  equipment,  are  roughly  $1,155,000.  Of  police  there 
are  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  regulars  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  super¬ 
numeraries  with  three  stations,  well  equipped. 

If  a  Greater  Hartford  actually  were  established  it  would  be  reminiscent  of 
Hooker’s  day,  but  with  distance  no  longer  measured  by  difficulty  in  getting  to  the 
meetinghouse.  East  Hartford,  West  Hartford  and  Farmington,  as  not  since  1636, 
are  a  part  of  Hartford,  in  business  and  social  relationship,  as  indeed,  are  South 
Windsor,  Glastonbury,  Wethersfield  and  Rocky  Hill.  West  of  the  river  there 
already  is  a  combination  of  the  towns  of  Hartford,  Windsor,  Wethersfield,  Bloom¬ 
field  and  Newington  as  the  Metropolitan  district  for  matters  of  water  supply  and 
sewerage,  and,  significantly,  it  is  under  the  presidency  of  Charles  A.  Goodwin, 
descendant  of  William  who,  with  Samuel  Stone,  made  the  purchase  of  land  from 
the  Indians.  The  water  privileges  reach  far  back  into  the  Granby  hills  and  rank 
among  the  best  in  New  England. 

It  is  well  to  say  in  passing  that  the  water  question  has  been  a  serious  one  through¬ 
out  the  State  from  the  time  of  the  settlements.  Many  of  the  settlements  were  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  nearby  streams  that  could  be  dammed  but  with  successive  genera¬ 
tions  the  problems  have  become  difficult  and  expensive.  Hartford  furnishes  a  good 
illustration.  For  domestic  purposes,  springs  and  wells  were  ample.  For  protec- 
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tion  in  case  of  fire,  cisterns  fed  from  eaves  and  springs  through  bored-out  logs  were 
utilized  by  the  households,  each  one  of  which  must  have  a  bucket ;  and  later  by 
bucket  brigades.  These,  in  still  later  days  of  fire  insurance  companies,  were  well 
equipped  with  hand-pumping  machines  and  became  proudly  efficient,  a  fireman 
eventually  being  allowed  $5  a  year.  In  Hartford,  attempts  to  utilize  the  Connect¬ 
icut  resulted  in  the  building  of  a  reservoir  on  Lord’s  Hill,  on  the  present  property 
of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company.  To  this  reservoir  water  was  pumped 
from  the  Connecticut,  beginning  in  1855,  Ezra  Clark  being  the  leading  man  to  carry 


HARTFORD 

VISIT  OF  MARSHAL  FOCH,  DECEMBER  12,  1921,  SHOWING  ESCORT  AT  OLD  STATEHOUSE 
BY  GOVERNOR  EVERETT  J.  LAKE  AND  GOVERNOR’S  FOOT  GUARD 

through  the  hard-fought  project.  There  were  wranglings  over  the  control  and 
efficiency  which  delayed  till  1865  the  establishment  on  Trout  Brook  in  West  Hart¬ 
ford  of  the  reservoir  system  which  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  present  far- 
reaching  system.  The  system  of  fire  apparatus  and  cisterns  had  called  for  $300 
in  taxes  in  1789.  Miles  Beach  was  the  first  chief  of  the  “watch”  which,  by  1835, 
had  increased  to  four  hundred  for  a  population  of  10,000.  It  required  forty  men 
to  work  one  double-deck  engine.  The  first  steam  engine  was  acquired  in  1848. 

The  population  (estimated,  1937)  is  175,000,  or  over  250,000  for  the  metro¬ 
politan  area.  The  city’s  own  area  is  11,520  acres,  or  eighteen  square  miles.  The 
city’s  grand  list  is  about  $370,000,000.  By  the  deserved  name  of  America’s  “Insur¬ 
ance  City,”  a  title  held  since  the  beginning  of  the  business  now  practically  a  profes- 
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sion  for  those  engaged  in  it,  Hartford  has  a  premium  income  of  approximately 
$500,000,000,  and  has  paid  to  policy-holders  or  their  beneficiaries,  $6,000,000,000. 
There  are  today  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  companies,  including  those  in  this  and 
other  countries  having  branch  offices  in  the  city,  and  some  of  them  are  the  oldest  of 
their  kind  in  America.  Their  assets  exceed  $2,200,000,000  and  their  surplus  as 
regards  policyholders  exceeds  $300,000,000. 

By  the  last  census  (1930)  there  are  2,313  retail  stores  in  the  city  patronized 
(in  estimate)  by  75,000  people  a  day  from  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles. 
According  to  this  census  the  stores  employed  nearly  14,000  adults.  The  county,  in 
agriculture,  ranked  twentieth  in  the  United  States — 2,343  farms  valued  at  $58,- 
232,022,  with  products  $14,624,566. 

Such  is  the  material  summary  for  the  capital  of  the  State  down  to  the  two 
greatest  events  in  modern  State  history — strangely  timed,  almost  coincident.  One 
of  these  events  was  the  universal  tercentennial  celebration  in  1935  which  drew 
thousands  of  Connecticut  relatives  from  all  states  and  many  nations  to  hear  and  see 
romantic  history  rehearsed  and  to  renew  fealty  to  the  principles  of  the  founders. 
The  other  was  the  Great  Flood  of  March,  1936,  which  did  $30,000,000  damage  to 
what  had  been  built  on  the  foundations  of  three  hundred  years  ago  and  which  was 
to  be  followed  by  another,  with  hurricane,  in  1938.  It  was  as  though  in  the  same 
breath  could  be  demonstrated  the  benefit  to  mankind  from  the  Fundamental  Orders 
and  the  terrific  blow  Nature  herself  could  strike  in  a  single  moment.  But  in  history 
the  blow  must  be  taken  as  opportunity  to  demonstrate  anew  the  tenacity  of  the 
founders,  who  by  themselves,  incidentally,  were  nearly  frozen  out  and  then  flooded 
in  their  first  season,  and  likewise  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  reestablish.  That 
is  the  pith  of  the  whole  story  for  the  general  public  up  to  this  day. 

It  is  the  romance,  furthermore,  that  gives  clue  to  character,  as  has  been  seen 
in  every  chapter.  Coupled  with  the  genius  of  statesmen  was  the  genius  of  humble 
individuals — precisely  as  of  old — that  led  the  way  to  steamboats,  horseless  carriages, 
airplanes  and  radio,  for  example.  Still  furthermore,  that  romance  is  constant ;  dis¬ 
aster,  well  fenced  against,  infrequent. 

Back  to  1878  is  not  such  a  far  cry.  Edison’s  tin-foil-cylinder  talking  machine 
was  exhibited  to  a  wondering  throng  in  Allyn  Hall ;  the  next  day,  another  astonished 
throng,  and  at  present  Brainard  Field  itself,  saw  “Professor”  Richtel  exhibit  his 
“flying  car”' — in  the  press:  “Only  Reliable  AIR  LINE  TO  ALL  POINTS  of  the 
World.”  Sitting  below  his  cylindrical  gas  bag  and  controlling  his  propeller  with  his 
feet,  he  flew  across  the  Connecticut  to  present  Rentschler  Air  Field  and  back ;  two 
days  later  covered  six  miles  to  Newington,  poising  low  on  the  way  to  reach  down  for 
a  glass  of  water.  Recollection  of  Dr.  Apollos  Kinsley’s  first  rickety  horseless  car¬ 
riage  down  Hartford’s  Main  Street  in  1797  must  have  been  freshened  in  the  mind 
of  any  active  octogenarian  present. 

It  was  not  such  a  far  cry  back  to  1876  when  Mark  Twain  and  General  Hawley 
were  among  the  half-dozen  who  participated  in  talking  over  a  wire,  by  relay;  next 
year  Superintendent  Graham  Bell  wrote  Druggist  Isaac  D.  Smith,  the  relayer  who 
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had  devised  the  method,  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Capitol  Avenue,  that  he 
was  sending  him  telephones  “for  the  first  telephone  which  fully  embodied  the  central 
office  idea,”  a  New  Haven  man  to  establish  a  more  general  station  the  next  year. 

Francis  A.  Pratt  and  Amos  Whitney,  mechanics  trained  at  Colt’s  factory,  had 
had  such  success  in  making  superfine  tools  that  they  had  laid  the  foundations  for  a 
great  factory  on  Capitol  Avenue  in  1865  which  was  to  progress  rapidly  and  become 
a  part  of  the  Pope-Hartford  Automobile  plant,  the  wonder  of  its  day.  In  August, 
1925,  when  part  of  the  plant  was  being  used  for  tobacco  storage,  Frederick  B. 
Rentschler,  a  native  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  and  president  of  the  Wright  Company  of 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  makers  of  the  Wright  airplanes,  came  to  Pratt  and 
Whitney  with  George  J.  Mead,  who  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Wright  concern,  with 
a  design  for  a  new  aircraft  engine,  the  making  of  which  required  extraordinary  pre¬ 
cision.  It  was  an  air-cooled  engine. 

A  few  men  were  put  to  work,  their  number  greatly  increasing  after  the  “Wasp” 
engine  made  its  first  test  run  in  December  of  that  year.  The  “Wasp”  was  to 
be  followed  by  the  “Hornet” ;  air  mechanics  were  revolutionized,  with  Donald  L. 
Brown  as  factory  manager ;  facilities  had  to  be  increased ;  East  Hartford’s  southern 
tobacco  fields  offered  the  opportunity.  The  site  chosen  was  across  the  river  from 
the  Hartford  flying  field  which  Mayor  Newton  C.  Brainard  had  dedicated  in  1921 
and  where  the  Colonial  Air  Transport  Company,  promoted  by  Governor  John  H. 
Trumbull,  had  its  main  offices.  Connecticut  in  1911  had  been  one  of  the  first  States 
to  adopt  laws  regulating  flying  and  the  new  company  had  inaugurated,  in  addition 
to  military  aviation,  a  mail  service,  the  Governor  carrying  the  first  mail,  as  has  been 
told. 

A  million  dollars  had  been  ventured  in  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  Aircraft  Com¬ 
pany  enterprise  when  the  United  States  Navy  Department  expressed  its  satisfaction 
by  placing  an  order  for  two  hundred  Wasps,  with  their  air-cooled  engines,  in  1927. 
On  the  building  of  the  new  plant,  the  United  Aircraft  and  Transport  Corporation 
was  organized  and  soon  engines  bearing  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  mark  were  in  all 
naval  service  and  on  the  various  commercial  lines,  and  a  favorite  in  foreign  nations. 
There  were  greater  responsibilities  in  the  United  but  Pratt  and  Whitney  retains  the 
active  direction,  Mr.  Brown  being  president,  Mr.  Mead  director  of  engineering,  and 
Mr.  Rentschler,  who  has  established  a  large  estate  on  the  easterly  side  of  Talcott 
Mountain,  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  United.  With  these  concerns  also  are 
the  Hamilton  Propeller  Company  and  the  Chance-Vought  Corporation.* 

While  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  Aircraft  soared  on  with  a  rush,  the  incidents  of  its 
beginning  carry  one  back  first,  to  the  days  of  Samuel  Colt  (1814-62)  and  of  Elisha 
K.  Root,  associated  with  him  as  the  wonderful  trainer  of  mechanics.  A  Hartford 
boy,  Colt,  took  to  the  sea  where  he  studied  out  the  principle  of  the  revolver  and  on 
the  strength  of  a  wooden  model  he  whittled  secured  a  patent,  in  1835.  The  com¬ 
pany  formed  for  its  manufacture  at  Whitney’s  in  New  Haven  collapsed.  Meantime, 
in  1843,  he  laid  in  New  York  Harbor  the  first  submarine  cable.  Having  made 

*  Still  later  airplane  developments  with  Stratford  associate,  are  recorded  farther  on  in 
the  Story. 
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improvements  in  his  invention,  Colt  secured  a  government  contract  for  1,000 
weapons  for  General  Taylor  in  1847,  returned  to  Hartford  in  1852  and  built  the 
large  armory  which  still  stands  near  the  river  bank  not  far  from  Brainard  Field. 
He  put  in  a  great  dike,  set  with  willow  trees,  to  protect  the  cottages  of  his  many 
employees  brought  from  overseas.  Further,  under  the  direction  of  Root,  he  manu¬ 
factured  the  machinery  with  which  to  equip  arsenals  in  England  and  Russia.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  mobilized  recruits  for  a  regiment  which  was  turned 
over  to  the  State.  After  his  death  the  second  year  of  the  war  his  widow  continued 
to  occupy  his  private  estate  near  the  factory,  “Armsmear,”  which  later  she  gave  for 
a  public  park,  the  residence  itself  being  used  as  a  home  especially  for  widows  of 
Episcopal  clergymen.  The  very  valuable  collection  of  ceramics  and  articles  of  vertu 
went  later  to  the  Colt  Memorial  adjoining  the  Morgan  Memorial.  Mrs.  Colt  also 
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gave,  in  memory  of  her  husband  and  children,  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
near  the  estate  and  St.  Elizabeth’s  Chapel,  Armsmear. 

As  it  was  the  influence  of  Whitney  and  Pratt  from  Colt’s  establishment,  under 
Root’s  training,  that  decided  the  location  for  the  “Wasp”  engine  development,  so 
also  may  it  be  said  in  general  that  there  is  no  spot  in  the  State  which  has  witnessed 
the  evolution  of  more  famous  industries  than  this,  during  successive  generations. 
It  is  near  the  corner  of  Capitol  Avenue  and  Broad  Street,  on  the  banks  of  Little 
River — where  the  first  perfected  gristmill  was  built — near  the  large  State  Armory 
and  almost  under  the  eaves  of  the  Capitol  itself.  Christian  Sharps  (1811-74), 
who  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  here  built  his  factory  in  1854  to  meet  the  demand 
for  his  repeating  rifles,  invented  in  1848.  Christopher  M.  Spencer,  whose  self- 
made  steam  vehicle  so  disturbed  the  countryside  that  he  had  to  desist,  came  in 
from  Manchester  to  revolutionize  the  screw-making  industry  and  thus  on  to  make 
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possible  the  marvelous  accuracy  of  shells  fired  in  the  World  War,  even  as  had 
his  drop-forgings,  in  the  firm  of  Billings  and  Spencer,  contributed  to  another  phase 
of  development.  Here  were  the  factory  of  G.  F.  Weed  Sewing  Machine  Company, 
turning  out  2,000  machines  a  day  at  the  height  of  its  popularity  and  taking  the  first 
prize  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867.  George  Fairfield,  later  outstanding  figure  in 
the  typewriter  industry,  was  manager  of  works.  The  Merrow  Machine  Company, 
cited  on  an  earlier  page,  is  not  far  away,  still  further  developing  the  marvelous 
invention  of  Joseph  Makens  Merrow  for  machine-knitting,  under  direction  of  his 
son,  Joseph  M.,  in  succession  to  his  elder  brother,  George  W.,  retired.  The  Billings 
and  Spencer  forge  concern  was  drawn  to  the  area.  The  Hartford  Machine  Screw 
Company,  the  Sigourney  Tool  Company,  the  Smyth  Manufacturing  with  its  device 
for  sewing  books  which  revolutionized  that  industry,  the  Pratt  and  Cady  Foundry, 
succeeded  now  by  the  American  Chain  and  Cable  Company  of  New  York,  the 
Smith- Worthington  Company,  the  wide-spreading  plant  of  the  Underwood  Type¬ 
writer  Company  and  others  of  the  present  day  were  drawn  to  the  locality  like  steel 
to  a  magnet. 

And  from  the  beginning  there  had  been  obvious  determination  to  observe  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  location,  first  by  comely  residences  for  the  employees,  then 
by  the  placing  of  the  orphan  asylum  and  grounds  on  the  southerly  hillside  and 
finally,  after  the  asylum  had  been  removed  to  another  location,  the  turning  of  the 
hillside  into  a  park  named  after  Lieutenant-Colonel  Albert  A.  Pope  (1843-1909), 
with  a  memorial  to  him  at  the  entrance.  For  it  was  this  bicycle  king  who  was  to 
give  the  greatest  filip  to  industry  of  the  locality  in  his  particular  time.  A  native  of 
Brookline,  Massachusetts,  he  had  won  his  brevet  title  by  his  service  with  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  regiment  in  the  Civil  War.  After  importing  bicycles,  he  was  the  country’s 
pioneer  in  manufacturing  them  and,  choosing  the  old  Weed  site,  had  enlarged  his  quar¬ 
ters  year  by  year  with  most-up-to-date  buildings,  including  separate  rubber  works, 
while  at  the  same  time  being  a  national  leader  in  the  cause  for  better  roads  and  trans¬ 
continental  highways.  A  change  came  with  the  introduction  of  the  automobile,  in 
which  the  colonel  was  again  a  leader,  but  in  the  rapid  spread  of  that  industry  the 
tendency  was  westward.  Coincidentally  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  Company,  needing 
more  space  at  the  original  point,  took  over  the  adjoining  property,  whither  came 
Rentschler  to  secure  the  highest  type  of  mechanics  and  start  the  “Wasp”  airplane 
engine,  as  has  been  told.  Electrical  devices  added  to  the  demands  upon  this  section, 
which  were  met  by  the  Arrow  Electric  in  a  building  on  the  exact  corner  of  Broad 
Street,  the  river  bank  being  strengthened  to  provide  therefor,  and  subsequently  by 
the  Hart  and  Hegeman,  the  two  eventually  combining  for  more  space  on  another 
street.  This  was  an  early  token  of  crowding  into  choice  residential  sections — which 
brings  back  to  the  subject  of  dependence  upon  a  common  council  and  zoning  board 
to  prevent  jumbling  of  factories,  however  enterprising,  with  historic  residential 
sites.  Many,  like  the  aircraft  company,  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company,  the 
Whitney  Manufacturing  Company,  the  S.  K.  F.  Industries  and  the  Fuller  Brush 
Company,  have  gone  into  the  outskirts  where  they  can  face  the  necessity  of  enlarge¬ 
ments  which,  by  precedent,  are  sure  to  come.  And  now  the  Pratt  and  Whitney 
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Company,  on  the  original  Capitol  Avenue  site,  has  acquired  the  famous  old  Char¬ 
ter  Oak  fair  grounds  and  trotting  park  in  the  western  suburbs.  The  great  plant 
of  the  Royal  Typewriter  Company  is  on  New  Park  Avenue.  No  city  has  more 
occasion  to  be  proud  of  its  inheritance  and  beauty — none,  with  its  outlying  territory, 
could  be  less  willing  to  be  submerged. 

Each  of  the  periods  of  development  has  its  own  interesting  incidents  but  few 
more  entertaining  than  that  of  Hiram  Percy  Maxim,  son  of  the  English  genius, 
Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  and  the  first  real  automobile.  Having  conceived  the  idea  that 
he  could  make  a  tricycle  with  a  gas-engine  attachment,  the  young  engineer 
in  a  Thomson-Houston  concern  came  to  Pope’s  to  get  the  tubing  and  remained  to 
work  out  a  bigger  idea.  As  he  told  it  himself,  in  1895  he  rolled  into  the  street  from 
a  Pope  factory  on  Park  Street  a  four-wheeled  vehicle  equipped  to  run  itself.  It 
had  a  three-cylinder,  four-cycle  engine,  no  brake,  no  reverse  and  the  carbureter  a 
nightmare.  Only  a  particular  kind  of  a  jounce  could  arouse  the  engine  and  only 
another  kind  prevent  its  stalling.  Maxim  pulled  in  the  only  gear  and  a  crowd  fol¬ 
lowed  to  witness  the  certain  breakdown.  To  his  own  amazement  he  passed  two 
street  corners  and  ran  up  short  Zion  Hill.  There  he  wondered  how  he  ever  could 
get  back.  Stalling  as  he  turned,  he  felt  that  he  was  “on  the  brink  of  eternity,  and 
tottering  at  that.”  Finally,  he  gave  a  push,  the  street-car  rails  furnished  a  jounce, 
and  he  was  well  on  the  down  grade  to  the  factory,  his  one  ambition  being  to  cover 
another  mile  on  the  next  trip.  Colonel  Pope  accompanied  him  on  several  trips. 
In  a  year  the  parts  had  been  rebuilt,  a  run  was  made  to  astonished  Springfield, 
another  to  Boston  and  then  to  New  York.  A  marketable  electric  vehicle  was  made 
to  fill  the  gap  while  the  gasoline  car  was  being  perfected.  This  was  on  sale  in 
1896  for  $3,000.  Mr.  Maxim  took  out  more  than  twenty-five  patents  on  automo¬ 
biles.  Another  of  his  inventions  was  a  gun-silencer  which  was  sufficiently  success¬ 
ful  to  cause  it  to  be  suppressed  through  fear  of  its  use  by  the  lawless,  but  the  prin¬ 
ciple  was  utilized  in  many  ways,  as  for  the  Diesel  engine,  and  his  plant  for  it  was 
kept  busy.  Among  the  other  geniuses — of  the  Berlin  Pattison-tiriware  type — is 
Alfred  C.  Fuller,  a  farmhand  in  Nova  Scotia  who  worked  his  way  to  Hartford 
making  wire  brushes  with  a  simple  hand-twisting  machine.  Here  in  1906  he  rented 
a  room  at  $11  a  month,  got  others  to  sell  the  brushes  after  he  had  put  the  salesmen 
through  a  course  of  training,  devoted  himself  to  that  idea  and  now  has  a  half- 
million-dollar  plant  near  Windsor,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  with  agents 
in  various  countries,  doing  a  business  of  over  $10,000,000  a  year. 

There  are  today  about  nine  hundred  State-registered  mechanical  concerns  in 
Hartford  proper,  employing  nearly  25,000  people,  not  including  Pratt  and  Whitney 
Aircraft  nor  yet  the  Chance  Vought  Company,  makers  of  airplane  parts,  in  East 
Hartford,  and  the  review  at  this  juncture  has  not  undertaken  to  detail  romance  prior 
to  the  Civil  War.  The  stories  of  other  towns,  particularly  Meriden  and  Walling¬ 
ford,  have  shown  how  intimate  was  the  relationship  with  Hartford,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  silverware. 

The  leather  industry  was  of  more  typical  New  England  growth.  Demand  for 
leather  for  harness  and  other  home  use  was  met  by  the  farmers  in  primitive  fashion. 
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Asahel  Jewell  of  New  Hampshire  began  systematizing  the  work  at  present  Win¬ 
chester  of  that  State  when  industries  created  a  demand  for  belts,  in  1770,  but  not 
coming  into  prominence  till  1826,  when  the  first  transactions  were  recorded.  A 
second  Asahel  built  a  factory  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  Pliny  Jewell,  who  inherited 
the  business,  removed  it  to  Hartford  in  1845  but  had  to  go  through  a  period  of 
campaigning  before  he  could  convince  manufacturers  that  belts  were  far  superior 
to  the  crude  gearing  they  were  using.  His  sons  joined  with  him  in  creating  the 
first  tanyard  at  what  is  now  a  corner  of  Bushnell  Park.  In  1864,  according  to  the 
researchist  Bishop,  it  was  the  largest  concern  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  old 
story  of  need  of  more  room  necessitated  removal  in  modern  times  to  Elmwood  in 
West  Hartford,  near  where  the  Whitlock  Coil  Pipe  Company  now  is.  But  elec¬ 
tricity  eventually  has  proved  to  be  a  foe  to  wholesale  belting,  in  which  fortunes 
had  been  made. 

Hartford  in  particular  shared  greatly  in  these  benefits.  Marshall  Jewell  (1825- 
1883),  son  of  Pliny,  was  born  in  Winchester,  but  going  west  had  given  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  electricity  and  gained  prominence  in  the  telegraph  line,  holding  high  positions 
in  his  youth,  becoming  a  partner  with  his  father  and  continued  as  such  with  his 
brothers,  Lyman  B.  and  Charles  A.,  till  his  father’s  death.  He  made  a  study  of 
tanneries  in  Europe,  took  prominent  part  in  the  Republican  party  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  was  elected  Governor  in  1869,  in  1871  and  in  1872.  In  1873  President  Grant 
sent  him  as  Minister  to  Russia  (whence  he  brought  home  the  method  of  manufac¬ 
turing  Russian  leather),  and  the  next  year  was  appointed  Postmaster-General. 
After  this  service  he  was  president  of  the  Jewell  Pin  Company,  the  Southern  New 
England  Telephone  Company  and  the  United  States  Telephone  Association.  In 
General  Garfield’s  campaign  for  the  Presidency  he  was  chairman  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  campaign  committee.  His  brother,  Charles  A.,  survived  him  for  twenty  years, 
was  an  officer  in  the  company  and  a  public-spirited  citizen.  In  the  Civil  War  he 
was  adjutant  of  the  22d  Regiment.  One  of  the  ardent  promoters  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  his  services  were  commemorated  by  Jewell  Hall. 

The  Plimpton  Manufacturing  Company  (now  a  division  of  the  United  States 
Envelope  Company)  has  had  a  similarly  noteworthy  career.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1873  by  Linus  B.  Plimpton  (1827-1902)  for  making  stationery  and  books, 
together  with  envelopes.  Horace  J.  Wickham,  who  came  as  an  apprentice,  devised 
envelope  machinery  so  efficient  that  for  a  long  period  the  company  had  the  sole 
government  contract,  with  a  capacity  for  5,000,000  envelopes  a  day.  When  the 
paper  trust  necessitated  changes,  the  Hartford  concern,  defying  competition,  in  1908 
enlarged  its  own  specialties  and  was  made  a  division  of  the  national  envelope  organ¬ 
ization. 

In  further  illustration  of  genius:  George  J.  Capewell,  born  in  England  in  1843, 
came  with  his  father  to  make  firearms  in  Woodbury  and  moved  to  Cheshire  to  make 
hardware.  There  he  invented  the  automatic  horse-nail  machine,  one  of  the  greatest 
devices  of  that  time,  from  which  developed  the  Capewell  Horse-Nail  Company, 
with  market  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  defiant  of  the  present  status  of  the 
horse  in  this  country.  After  the  death  of  Capewell,  who  gave  generously  to  the 
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Hartford  Hospital,  Dr.  George  C.  F.  Williams,  prominent  in  historical  associations, 
as  president  continued  the  expansion,  further  continued  since  his  death,  in  1933, 
by  his  son,  Staunton.  John  M.  Ney,  descendant  of  the  family  of  the  great  French 
marshal,  found  the  way  to  adapt  gold  to  use  in  the  arts  and  established  the  concern, 
now  conducted  by  his  son,  Harry  C.  Ney.  John  T.  Austin,  after  inventing  the 
universal  air-chest,  in  1899,  founded  the  Austin  Organ  Company  which  was  to  make 
the  three  largest  organs  in  the  country,  including  that  given  to  Philadelphia  by 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis.  Curtis  H.  Veeder’s  mind  teemed  with  new  ideas,  one  of  which 
was  the  development  of  the  cyclometer,  odometer  and  speedometer  which  marvelous 
things  are  now  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  in  locomotion  on  earth  and  in  the  air. 
A.  F.  Cushman  in  1830  came  out  with  the  Cushman  chuck,  indispensable  in  good 
machine  work.  William  Gray  of  Tariffville  (1852-1903),  workman  at  Pratt  and 
Whitney’s  who  had  invented  the  catcher’s  body-protector  for  baseball,  in  the  1890’s 
showed  Charles  Soby,  in  his  cigar  store,  his  model  of  an  automatic  pay-telephone 
device  in  which  he  could  interest  no  manufacturers.  Soby,  always  keen  of  percep¬ 
tion,  backed  him.  Today  all  public  places  and  hallways  have  the  device,  the  head 
offices  of  the  company  in  Hartford. 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  is  the  largest  typewriter  establishment  in  the  world, 
with  the  Royal  a  close  second.  What  the  pioneers  of  the  electrical  world,  or  the  new 
Alice’s  “Wonderland,”  desired  was  some  kind  of  a  turbine  which  would  not  tear  up 
its  foundations ;  without  it  there  could  be  little  more  progress.  E.  C.  Terry,  humble 
Hartford  mechanic,  thought  he  had  discovered  it.  Patiently  he  worked  out  his 
theory  till  the  United  States  Navy  Department  looked  upon  him  kindly;  in  1896 
the  Terry  Steam  Turbine  Company  was  organized,  to  "become  the  largest  concern 
in  the  country  for  exclusively  making  turbines  and  reduction  geers. 

Austin  Dunham,  emulating  the  Cheney  Brothers  of  South  Manchester,  in  1854 
encouraged  devices  for  the  manufacture  of  thread  in  large  quantities — a  product 
constantly  in  demand  but  in  this  country  showing  little  recognition  by  genius.  He 
found  Willimantic  the  most  likely  place  for  unutilized  power  and  general  adaptation 
in  1854,  and  after  he  had  seen  the  Willimantic  Thread  Company  well  on  its  way 
to  the  country’s  leadership,  he  had  turned  his  attention  thereafter  to  Ebenezer 
N.  Kellogg’s  idea  for  scouring  wool ;  together  with  Ezra  White  and  D.  P.  Crosbv 
they  built  up  that  humble  but  very  vital  industry  in  Windsor  Locks.  But  Dun¬ 
ham’s  great  work  awaited  him,  studying  carefully  the  introduction  of  electricity. 
Steam  for  use  in  factories  had  come  in  so  gradually  that  there  is  no  way  of  determin¬ 
ing  how.  George  F.  Newhall  introduced  it  in  New  Haven  for  the  making  of  car¬ 
riages,  first  as  an  auxiliary  to  water  power;  but  as  factories  grew  larger  water 
power  was  insufficient.  It  was  when  reliance  was  placed  on  steam  that  factories 
began  to  abandon  the  rural  mill  sites  and  take  to  the  cities  where  coal  could  be 
received  more  readily,  except  in  cases  like  Rockville  and  Manchester  where  plants 
were  so  well  established.  Woodruff  and  Beach  were  turning  out  a  reciprocating 
engine  which  filled  the  gap  till  electricity  wrought  its  wonders.  At  first  it  was  for 
lighting,  the  Mather  Motor  Company  of  Manchester  turning  out  most  of  the  appara¬ 
tus  and  Pope  s  Hartford  Rubber  Works  being  one  of  the  first  users.  By  1903  that 
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company  put  in  a  motor  for  power  purposes,  the  company  furnishing  the  genera¬ 
tors.  By  1912  electricity  was  procurable  from  public-utility  concerns,  a  motor- 
generator  converting  the  main  alternating  current  into  the  company’s  direct  current. 

By  1919  the  Hartford  Electric  Light  Company,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  Austin 
Dunham  and  his  son  and  successor,  Samuel  G.  Dunham,  and  the  men  they  had 
gathered  around  them,  with  traditions  now  upheld  by  men  like  Samuel  Ferguson, 
Virgo  E.  Bird,  respectively  chairman  of  the  board  and  president  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Electric  Light  Company  and  the  Connecticut  Power  Company,  and  Townsend 
H.  Soren  vice-president,  brought  about  the  great  change.  This  consisted  of  the 
erection  of  separate  sub-stations  to  transform  and  distribute  the  current  as  it  came 
in  over  high-tension  cables  from  the  main  plant.  Individual  factory  plants  could  be 
dispensed  with  at  great  saving  in  costs.  The  same  company  next  made  use  of 
Terry’s  steam  turbine  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  replacing  the  steam  engine 
for  the  generators,  the  engines  no  longer  being  feasible  for  the  expansion,  and 
almost  every  year  some  further  improvement,  in  most  of  which  Hartford  has  led 
the  country. 

The  State  at  the  time  was  divided  into  four  power  districts :  The  Eastern  Con¬ 
necticut  with  station  at  Montville,  011  the  Thames ;  the  Connecticut  Light  and  Power, 
organized  by  J.  Henry  Roraback,  for  the  western  section  with  a  hydro-electric 
development  at  the  newly  created  lake  at  Stevenson  near  Derby;  the  United  Illumi¬ 
nating  Company  of  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven,  and  central,  northeastern  and  north 
central  sections  by  the  Hartford  Electric  Light  Company,  the  Dunham-Ferguson 
institution.  By  mergers  there  are  today  the  Connecticut  Power  and  Hartford  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  Companies  with  associates  and  the  Connecticut  Light  and  Power,  with 
subsidiaries.  None  of  this  would  have  been  possible  but  for  Terry’s  little  turbine 
plant  of  a  few  years  ago ;  now  the  largest,  as  it  was  the  first,  of  its  kind  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Small  cities  could  ill  afford  to  pay  the  price  of  power  or  lights  furnishable 
by  individual  plants ;  by  the  present  devices  great  reservoirs  are  available  for  all 
sections,  which  method,  it  is  felt,  could  not  be  improved  upon  by  Federal  control, 
with  its  traditional  lack  of  initiative.  Yet  that,  at  this  moment,  is  being  made  one 
of  the  leading  questions  of  the  hour. 

Nor  have  devices  under  initiative  of  individuals  and  prospering  companies 
ceased.  The  latest,  introduced  by  the  Hartford  Electric  Light,  is  calculated  to  cut 
the  price  of  coal  fuel  forty  per  cent,  by  using  mercury  instead  of  water  in  the 
engines.  A  further  important  point  is  that  the  Connecticut  stations  are  hooked  up 
with  those  in  Massachusetts  and  even  to  Niagara  Falls,  so  that  in  event  of  a  “dead” 
station  within  the  territory,  a  distress  signal  would  be  answered  from  the  nearest 
of  the  other  stations. 

Here,  as  in  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven,  and  in  other  towns  of  the  State,  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  story  to  enumerate  more  of  the  hundreds  of  industries  than 
is  sufficient  to  denote  the  rapid  tendency  of  them,  in  full  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  the  earliest  days,  yet  each  with  distinctive  type.  Thus,  with  all  its  individualism, 
Hartford  is  now  generally  known  for  its  insurance  and  its  parks.  In  the  beginnings, 
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as  has  been  noted,  there  was  little  to  guide,  but  somehow  insurance,  both  fire  and 
life,  took  strong  root.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  men  who  were  promoting  were 
also  laying  the  foundations  of  the  banks.  New  Haven’s  opportunities  were  equally 
good ;  men  of  high  standing  were  interested  and  a  large  commercial  building  there 
today  long  bore  the  name  “Insurance  Building” ;  but,  true  to  those  founders’  dis¬ 
positions,  the  tendency  there  was  more  toward  commerce,  industry  and  advanced 
education.  In  the  two  decades  from  1820  six  of  the  counties,  New  Haven  not 
included,  had  mutual  companies,  four  of  which  are  doing  good  business  today,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  century  there  were  two  others  doing  a  local  business.  Two  items 
the  Hartford  men  found  indispensable;  one  of  these  was  readiness  to  furnish 
security  to  their  banks ;  the  other,  careful  handling  of  surplus.  The  Hartford  had 
its  first  experience  in  December,  1835,  when  news  of  a  great  fire  in  New  York 
reached  the  directors  the  night  they  were  celebrating  the  prospect  of  an  early 
dividend.  Immediately  pledging  his  private  property  at  the  bank  President  Terry 
and  Secretary  Bolles  drove  to  New  York  in  a  sleigh,  the  thermometer  at  zero.  A 
panic  already  was  on,  for  several  companies  had  confessed  their  inability  to  pay. 
Terry’s  announcement  that  the  Hartford  would  pay  every  cent  of  its  $65,000  obliga¬ 
tion  was  the  sensation  of  the  hour.  Applications  for  other  insurance  poured  in 
upon  him,  and  the  company  thereupon  was  to  learn  that  the  accumulation  of  a 
surplus  was  as  much  of  a  problem  as  the  meeting  of  liabilities.  It  was  six  years 
before  dividends  could  be  paid.  Five  years  after  that  came  the  series  of  fires  in 
five  large  cities  and  dividends  had  to  be  suspended  for  seven  years.  The  first  of 
these  fires  was  in  New  York,  $6,000,000.  This  time  the  Aetna  was  involved.  Pres¬ 
ident  Brace  gave  the  order  to  pay  immediately  even  if  it  took  the  last  cent  of  his 
personal  property ;  in  this  instance  also  was  there  speedy  evidence  of  reward  for 
integrity  and  fidelity ;  soon  all  stock  notes  were  taken  care  of  by  a  dividend  of 
twenty  per  cent,  and  capital  was  increased. 

First  after  the  period  of  the  inception  of  insurance  thereon  came  the  Protec¬ 
tion,  incorporated  in  1825,  by  men  like  William  W.  Ellsworth  (son  of  the  chief 
justice),  who  was  chosen  president  of  the  company  and  was  three  times  Congress¬ 
man,  four  times  Governor  and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court;  James  B.  Hosmer. 
Nathan  Morgan,  Roderick  Terry,  Edward  Watkinson  and  Thomas  C.  Perkins.  The 
prospects  were  good,  largely  due  to  the  enterprise  of  Ephraim  Robbins,  Jr.,  of 
Hartford,  who  established  an  agency  in  Cincinnati  where  he  gave  his  men  a  thor¬ 
ough  training  and  made  his  office  a  rendezvous  for  men  like  Alfonso  Taft,  William 
H.  Harrison,  Bellamy  Storer,  Nicholas  Longworth  and  other  eminent  Whigs. 
Mark  Howard  of  Hartford  went  there  as  special  agent,  the  first  in  the  country  to 
cover  a  wide  territory.  The  success  of  the  company  was  phenomenal  despite  heavy 
loss  by  the  St.  Louis  fire  in  1849,  but  ruinous  effect  of  indiscriminate  risks  for 
sake  of  premiums  brought  collapse  in  1854  and  the  Aetna  took  it  over.  The  Security 
of  New  Haven  was  then  building  up  an  excellent  marine  business  but  changing 
to  fire.  The  New  Haven  City  Insurance  was  successful  for  several  years,  with  a 
mostly  local  business.  The  American  Mutual  Life  of  New  Haven  started  out  well 
in  1847  with  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman  as  president,  but  was  wrecked  in  sensa- 
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tional  manner  in  the  1890’s.  The  City  Insurance  Company  of  New  Haven  did  a 
good  though  limited  business  for  several  years  from  1850,  was  revived  after  an 
interim  but  ceased  after  two  years. 

The  Connecticut  Fire  was  launched  in  1850  by  representative  Hartford  men 
including  Joseph  Trumbull,  James  B.  Hosmer,  David  F.  Robinson,  Julius  Catlin, 
Edwin  D.  Morgan,  Tertius  Wadsworth,  John  L.  Bunce  and  Edson  Fessenden — all 
these  names  conspicuous  over  a  long  period.  Another  group  followed  in  1853, 
endowed  with  similar  good  judgment,  and  established  the  Phoenix  with  which  the 
Connecticut  was  merged  in  later  years,  after  the  death  of  its  president,  John  D. 
Browne,  whose  cool-headedness  had  saved  and  rebuilt  the  Connecticut  company 
following  the  Chicago  fire.  The  Phoenix  had  meet  in  full  its  heavy  losses  by  the 
Chicago  fire ;  when  Governor  Marshall  Jewell,  a  stockholder,  had  announced  amid 
the  ruins  that  this  would  be  the  case,  he  was  true  to  Hartford  tradition;  at  once 
an  approved  claim  for  $10,000  was  presented,  the  Governor  gave  the  check,  the 
leading  newspaper  displayed  a  huge  placard  announcing  the  fact  and  homeless 
crowds  were  encouraged.  Edward  Milligan,  who  was  elected  secretary  in  1896,  is 
the  latest  in  the  line  of  presidents,  all  of  whose  names  have  been  nationally  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  as  such  has  directed  the  building  of  the  large  structure  opposite  the 
Capitol  and  looking  out  upon  Bushnell  Park.  The  State  Fire  of  New  Haven, 
started  in  1853  by  men  whose  irreponsibility  was  soon  attested  in  the  courts,  was 
wound  up  in  1862. 

The  establishment  of  a  board  of  fire  underwriters  in  1864  went  far  to  assure 
the  public  of  the  dependability  of  fire  companies  and  nationally,  the  Connecticut 
record  made  on  the  occasions  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  fires  among 
others,  was  fully  borne  out,  particularly  at  the  time  of  San  Francisco’s  holocaust. 
Of  the  county  companies,  to  which  one  looks  for  the  traditions  of  the  Colonial 
founders  since  their  field  is  the  State  only,  the  Hartford  and  Litchfield  companies 
had  led,  the  former  especially  in  the  study  of  possibilities  in  make-up  of  premiums 
and  in  coverage.  Quick  to  observe  every  change  in  need,  subdivisions  were  formed 
to  cover  accident,  automobile  and  live  stock  requirements.  Foreign  companies  were 
coming  to  make  Hartford  their  American  headquarters — like  the  London  and  Lan¬ 
cashire,  the  Netherlands,  the  Rossia  with  the  First  Reinsurance  Company  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  the  Scottish  Union  and  the  National,  and  in  1923,  the  Caledonian-American. 

Religious  repugnance  against  taking  thought  of  the  morrow  delayed  life  insur¬ 
ance  till  James  L.  Howard,  Dr.  Guy  R.  Phelps  and  one  or  two  associates  began 
talking  it  over  with  Judge  Eliphalet  A.  Bulkeley,  Edson  Fessenden  and  others  who 
in  1846  obtained  a  charter  for  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life,  Judge  Bulkeley  pres¬ 
ident.  The  judge,  of  Colchester  birth,  was  of  the  family  of  Gershom  Bulkeley, 
who  was  so  active  in  the  days  of  Andros  and  the  charter  sequestration.  Lawyer, 
banker,  first  judge  of  the  police  court,  school  fund  commissioner,  speaker  of  the 
House,  and  counsel  for  the  Aetna  (fire),  Judge  Eliphalet  was  made  president  of 
the  company  they  decided  to  launch  on  December  11,  1846,  as  the  Connecticut 
Mutual,  to  which  immediately  came  applications  for  $100,000  of  coverage. 
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In  1851,  good  people  were  alarmed  over  the  intemperance  of  the  day,  statistics 
of  Benjamin  E.  Hale  of  Glastonbury  revealed  that  temperance  people  lived  longer; 
the  American  Temperance  Life  was  organized,  to  reap  the  benefit  of  lower 
premiums.  The  Wadsworths,  Philanthropist  James  B.  Hosmer,  former  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Thomas  S.  Williams  and  Edson  Fessenden,  proprietor  of  the  Eagle  Hotel  and 
club  house,  were  energetic  supporters.  Temperance  societies  springing  up  every¬ 
where  made  a  fertile  field  but  it  had  its  uncertainties;  by  1861  the  company  had 
become  the  prosperous  Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  partly  stock  at  the  outset,  with  Fes- 


HON.  MORGAN  GARDNER  BULKELEY 
President  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company,  Hartford ; 


senden  as  president.  Meantime,  Judge  Bulkeley  had  looked  up  the  subject  of 
annuities  which  the  Aetna’s  charter  provided  for  and  in  1853  the  Aetna  Life  of 
today  had  been  launched,  as  offspring  of  the  Aetna  Fire,  the  judge  as  president  for 
many  years.  With  idea  of  Dr.  Phelps  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  that  something 
could  be  done  for  sub-standard  risks,  the  Connecticut  General  came  into  existence 
as  a  stock  company  in  1865;  by  1867  the  unworkable  plan  was  abandoned  and  the 
Connecticut  General,  as  a  regular  stock  company,  went  forward  to  its  present 
high  position.  Two  Hartford  companies  to  meet  with  unforeseeable  disaster  were 
the  Charter  Oak  of  1850  and  the  Continental  of  1864,  both  on  account  of  irregu- 
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larities  by  one  official  in  each.  An  attempt  to  wreck  the  Phoenix  Mutual  by  a 
Philadelphia  man  who  was  buying  up  the  old  stock  was  foiled  on  the  discovery  of 
the  scheme  by  the  alert  officers — after  which  the  company  became  purely  mutual 
instead  of  part  stock  as  it  had  been. 

Ihe  great  tower  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  rising  from  the  spot 
where  Andros  took  over  the  government  of  Connecticut  Colony — but  did  not  get 
the  charter — is  like  a  monument  to  Connecticut  genius  and  versatility,  as  represented 
by  James  G.  Batterson.  Son  of  a  stonemason,  and  born  in  Bloomfield  in  1823,  his 
boyhood  was  spent  in  New  Preston  where  he  tried  to  prepare  himself  for  college. 
Foiled  by  circumstances,  he  went  to  Ithaca,  New  York,  on  foot,  was  apprenticed  to 
a  printer,  by  night  study  covered  the  equivalent  of  a  college  course  and  returned  to 
his  father’s  employ  in  Litchfield.  With  the  aid  of  Judge  O.  S.  Seymour,  he  was 
progressing  in  the  study  of  law  when  family  circumstances  obliged  him  to  devote 
his  time  to  mason  work,  which  he  extended  by  opening  a  monument  works  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  soon  branching  out  into  building.  He  continued  till  he  had  filled  contracts 
for  some  of  the  best-known  stonework  in  New  York,  Hartford  and  other  fields, 
including  the  Gettysburg  and  Antietam  monuments,  the  Golden  Gate  Memorial  at 
San  Francisco,  insurance  and  Masonic  buildings  in  New  York,  the  Connecticut  State 
Capitol  of  marble  and  the  renowned  Congressional  Library  in  Washington.  Mean¬ 
time  he  had  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  had  become  an  eminent  scholar  in  Latin 
and  Greek  and  was  made  honorary  secretary  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  In 
Italy  he  indulged  his  love  for  art,  incidentally  procuring  several  of  the  works  of  the 
old  masters  and — to  give  to  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum  and  the  Philadelphia  Museum 
— paintings  by  Frederick  Church.  He  wrote  many  translations  from  his  favorite 
classics,  along  with  discourses  on  biblical  subjects,  labor,  taxation  and  finance.  He 
was  concerned  in  better-government  efforts  in  his  ward,  in  his  city  and  in  the  State. 
During  the  Civil  War,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee 
and  of  war  committees,  an  intimate  friend  of  Lincoln  and  Buckingham.  Yale  and 
Williams  gave  him  honorary  degrees  and  he  was  a  trustee  of  Brown. 

After  observing  a  crude  system  in  England,  he  broached  the  subject  of  accident 
insurance  to  Hartford  men  who  chartered  the  Travelers  in  1863,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  America ;  but  in  literature  he  will  be  longest  remembered  by  his  scientific-theologic 
poem  on  the  creation — The  Beginnings,  written  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  1901,  or 
when  he  was  nearly  eighty.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  Homeric  rhythm,  together  with 
its  fascinating  geological  detail  of  the  deep  mystery  of  the  earth’s  formation. 
Among  the  editorials  throughout  the  country  at  his  death  were  these  words  in  the 
New  York  Herald:  “The  country  at  large  may  very  well  honor  him  as  one  of  her 
greatest  sons.  Certainly  few  more  remarkable  ever  lived  in  Connecticut.” 

Insurancewise,  it  was  President  Batterson’s  power  to  triumph  over  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  hard  work  that  established  the  Travelers.  When  various  concerns 
took  up  the  business  of  selling  slips  providing  indemnity  in  case  of  accident,  the 
element  of  “previous  experience,”  upon  which  insurance  depends,  was  lacking; 
officers  and  clerks  had  to  work  night  and  day  to  disentangle  strange  threads ;  other 
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companies  rushing  into  the  novel  field  went  to  the  wall  but  the  Travelers,  while 
keeping  true  to  its  name,  wove  in  the  older  forms,  and  was  the  first  in  automobile 
insurance,  till  today  it  covers  all,  from  accident  to  inland  marine,  with  assets  of  over 
$600,000,000,  the  world’s  largest  company. 

Another  memorial  of  like  kind  is  that  on  Prospect  Street— originally  “Minis¬ 
ter’s  Lane” — on  the  site  from  which  the  Travelers  moved  a  little  southward  on  that 
street  and  to  face  on  Main  Street.  This  is  the  ideal  office  structure  of  the  Hartford 
Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Company.  The  romance  began  with  Jere¬ 
miah  M.  Allen.  A  serious  drawback  in  manufacturing,  to  which  little  or  no  refer¬ 
ence  has  been  made  by  the  writers  on  industries,  was  steam-boiler  explosions.  They 
took  heavy  toll  of  life  in  every  industrial  town.  Men  like  Pratt,  Whitney,  E.  K. 
Root,  Colonel  Frank  W.  Cheney  of  South  Manchester  and  Professor  C.  B.  Rich¬ 
ards  of  Yale  in  1857  formed  the  Polytechnic  Club  for  a  study  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
Allen  was  called  back  from  New  York  in  1866  to  act  as  president.  Investigations 
had  revealed  that  the  real  cause  of  the  terrible  draft  upon  industry  was  the 
employees’  lack  of  respect  for  the  giant,  Steam,  with  which  they  associated  every 
day ;  there  was  indifference  to  deterioration,  and  carelessness.  Insurance  must  be 
provided  but  the  burden  would  be  too  heavy  if  there  were  not  inspections  and  closer 
attention  to  details.  First,  then,  details  must  be  impressed  upon  the  careless.  Facts 
were  studiously  assembled  and  analyzed,  the  results  published  in  the  Locomotive. 
The  effect  was  almost  immediate  but  what  with  new  devices,  which  the  company 
promotes,  the  demands  upon  the  company  multiply  with  the  increase  in  the  diversity 
of  mechanical  power. 

Mr.  Batterson  also  had  a  part  in  resuscitating  in  1869  the  Merchants  Insurance 
Company,  chartered  in  1857  but  crushed  by  the  Chicago  fire,  the  new  company  being 
the  National  Fire,  in  which  to-be  Governor  Richard  D.  Hubbard  and  General  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Franklin  likewise  were  interested.  Mark  Howard  was  chosen  president 
and  James  Nichols,  secretary,  and  despite  the  war  and  Chicago  fire  it  was  to  go  on 
with  increasing  strength.  Not  so  with  the  Home  of  New  Haven,  started  three 
years  later,  which  was  fiercely  condemned  when  it  went  out  of  business  in  1870; 
the  war  was  fatal  to  other  fire  companies  around  the  State.  The  Orient,  lineal 
successor  of  the  City  Fire,  was  backed  by  much-esteemed  business  men  when  it 
was  launched  in  1871  and  has  proved  a  credit  to  them  from  that  day  to  this.  Its 
building  near  the  Capitol  is  conservatively  suggestive  of  its  name.  The  Scottish 
Union  and  National  came  in  1880.  The  Hartford  County  Mutual,  beginning  in 
1839,  in  1853  was  permitted  to  insure  inside  city  limits,  evidence  of  that  faith 
in  it  which  time  long  since  had  confirmed ;  its  history  had  been  one  of  plain,  prac¬ 
tical  common  sense  from  its  early  days  under  the  presidencies  of  David  Grant  and 
of  Charles  Shepard,  and  holding  office  in  it  has  ever  since  been  a  distinction. 

1  he  Connecticut  field  was  developing  so  fast  that  the  Legislature  in  1871  found 
it  essential  to  establish  a  special  department  to  observe  both  State  and  interstate 
business,  with  Dr.  George  S.  Miller  the  first  commissioner  and  John  M.  Holcombe 
(later  long-time  president  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual)  to  help  him  solve  knotty  prob¬ 
lems  ;  the  annual  reports  of  that  department,  now  in  charge  of  John  C.  Blackall  with 
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a  large  force  of  assistants,  are  in  demand  in  all  the  states  and  supervision  is  con¬ 
stant.  A  similar  institution,  now  operating  for  the  leading  companies  in  their  inves¬ 
tigation  of  prospective  insurers  and  the  measuring  of  specific  results,  is  the  Life 
Insurance  Research  Bureau  established  by  John  M.  Holcombe,  Jr.  When  in  the 
1890’s  it  became  essential  to  standardize  laws,  Connecticut’s  were  taken  as  a  general 
basis  and  Connecticut  authorities  like  Archibald  A.  Welch,  actuary  of  the  Phoenix 
Mutual  where  he  was  to  succeed  Mr.  Holcombe  in  the  presidency,  were  in  the  con¬ 
ference  which  formulated  what  is  known  as  the  “New  York  law,”  providing  uni¬ 
formity  of  principles  and  suppression  of  extravagances  in  competition.  Close  asso¬ 
ciation  is  maintained  with  other  insurance  companies  throughout  America  and 
Europe;  newcomers  are  welcomed  with  all  respect  if  they  have  attested  their  worth, 
and  under  the  present  code  that  worth  must  be  attested. 

Time  was,  not  long  ago,  when  the  “Insurance  Building,”  centrally  located, 
housed  the  Hartford  Fire  and  a  number  of  other  offices ;  the  Charter  Oak  had  built 
a  then-great  granite  structure  on  Main  Street,  occupying  it  only  in  part  and  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Aetna  Life  for  a  period,  and  the  Connecticut  Mutual,  near  the  old  State 
House,  had  its  greatly  admired  structure  with  its  statuary  group  which  now  lies 
under  a  distant  dump-heap,  placed  there  in  remodeling,  enlarging  and  adapting  for 
the  Hartford  Bank  and  Trust  Company  and  various  offices — each  plot  of  ground 
replete  with  Colonial  reminiscience.  Today,  still  near  the  business  center.  Nearby, 
the  Phoenix  Mutual  and  Connecticut  General  nearly  faced  each  other  on  Pearl 
Street  in  structures  assumably  ample  for  years  to  come.  In  the  hegira  which  came 
near  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  vicinity  of  Bushnell  Park  was  favored  with  models 
of  classic  and  roomy  structures,  astonishing  and  gratifying  to  the  general  public. 
Taking  them  in  their  order  from  the  eastward,  they  are  the  Connecticut  General, 
the  Phoenix  Mutual  and  the  Phoenix  (Fire)  and  the  Connecticut,  with  the  Orient 
its  neighbor.  Leaving  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  on  its  historic  ground  where 
Oliver  Wolcott  once  lived,  the  County  Mutual  in  its  towering  Hartford-Connect- 
icut  Trust  Building,  overlooking  its  former  home  and  up  into  Massachusetts,  the 
Aetna  (Fire)  in  its  enlarged  structure,  the  National  on  Pearl  Street  and  the 
Travelers  with  its  bluish  light  atop  the  tower  a  beacon  for  the  wide  country-’round, 
the  trend  was  westward,  each  company  providing  park-like  effects  :  The  Rossia  with 
its  great  bronze  lions,  near  the  Hartford  High  School,  looking  cityward;  the 
Hartford  Fire  and  its  subsidiaries  where  once  were  the  wide  asylum  grounds  and 
the  reservoir ;  the  Caledonian  a  little  to  the  northward  of  that,  celebrating  the  one 
hundred  and  thirtieth  anniversary  of  its  home  in  Scotland  by  completing  a  beautiful 
reminder  of  the  home  company’s  classic  building ;  the  Connecticut  Mutual  on  wide- 
shaded  campus  to  the  northward,  and  the  Aetna  Life  on  Farmington  Avenue — said 
to  be  the  largest  structure  of  Georgian  design  in  the  world — opposite  the  stately 
Catholic  St.  Joseph’s  Cathedral,  and  with  its  buildings  on  three  of  the  city’s  one¬ 
time  largest  estates.  All  of  these  are  within  a  mile  of  the  old  State  House  and  a 
half-mile  of  the  present  Capitol,  to  the  southeastward. 

And  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  intervening  glade  is  the  Bushnell  Park 
which  has  figured  earlier  in  the  story.  It  was  little  but  dumps  and  railroad  switch 
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tracks  to  the  original  station  near  where  the  Heublein  Hotel  stands  till  the  Rev. 
Horace  Bushnell,  world-known  for  his  theological  discourses,  aroused  the  public 
and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  of  New  York  fame  was  engaged  to  lay  it  out,  after  the 
beginning  in  1853.  Entering  from  the  railroad  side,  near  the  old  Lydia  Huntley 
Sigourney  Mansion  on  the  hill’s  slope,  which  residence  was  built  before  the  rail¬ 
road  and  its  packing-house  adjuncts  were  dreamed  of,  one  comes  first  to  the  Corning 
Fountain,  given  in  honor  of  his  ancestors  by  John  J.  Corning  of  New  York,  with 
its  bronze  Indians  in  various  postures.  Beyond  is  the  Civil  War  Memorial  Arch, 
over  Trinity  Street  which  cuts  through  the  park,  and  statues  of  Israel  Putnam  and 
of  Horace  Wells,  discoverer  of  anesthesia,  here  in  Hartford,  in  1844.  The  Leon¬ 
ard  Morse  garden  and  the  lotus  pool  are  nearby.  At  the  Mulberry  Street  entrance 
on  the  east  side  where  the  original  passenger  station  had  stood,  and  earlier,  the 
first  woolen  mill,  is  the  Jeremy  Hoadley  Memorial  Bridge.  The  Spanish  War 
Memorial,  by  Evelyn  Batchelder  Longman  of  Windsor,  is  near  Elm  Street  at  its 
junction  with  Trinity.  Near  the  Hoadley  Bridge  and  with  the  whole  park  as  an 
auditorium  is  what  is  called  the  Shell  because  of  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  stage 
design,  an  ideal  place  for  out-door  orchestral  presentations. 

Hartford  is  the  settlement  which,  so  unlike  New  Haven,  allowed  property  owners 
pretty  nearly  to  eat  up  the  one  public  square.  They  left  barely  space  for  the  Bul- 
finch  State  House  when  it  came — to  remain  forever.  The  park-like  lawn  to  the 
west  of  it — and  original  front — was  preempted  by  the  government  in  course  of  years 
for  a  post  office  but  was  rescued  and  restored  in  recent  years  when  a  larger  post 
office  was  built  nearer  the  railroad  station.  Parks  became  the  city’s  boast.  The 
South  Green  down  Main  Street  and  Sigourney  Park,  a  part  of  the  old  town  farm  in 
the  Asylum  Hill  section,  were  among  the  earlier  of  them.  South  Green  was  first 
fenced  in  in  1816,  the  name  being  changed  to  Barnard  Park  in  1898,  out  of  respect 
for  Henry  Barnard,  father  of  the  country’s  present  public  school  system.  What 
was  to  become  one  of  the  most  renowned  parks  in  the  country,  at  the  time,  ninety 
rural  acres  given  by  Charles  M.  Pond,  president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  and  grandson  of  Caleb  Pond,  formerly  a  Hartford  financier.  He 
had  inherited  the  property  from  his  father  when  it  was  known  as  Prospect  Farm, 
crossing  the  West  Hartford  line.  During  his  wife’s  life  he  had  beautified  this 
place  of  residence.  After  his  removal  to  New  York,  he  had  several  conferences 
with  the  Rev.  Francis  Goodwin,  Henry  C.  Robinson,  Jonathan  B.  Bunce  and  Park 
President  J.  M.  Allen,  relative  to  a  will  by  which  the  property  should  go  to  the  city 
to  perpetuate  his  wife’s  name,  Elizabeth.  With  the  house  and  grounds  he  left 
$105,000  in  cash  towards  development.  Under  Superintendent  George  A.  Parker, 
particular  attention  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  roses  till  it  won  the  palm  by  vote 
of  the  professional  experts.  It  has  provisions  for  lovers  of  sport,  winter  as  well  as 
summer.  The  wide-spreading  Hartford  Golf  Club  is  in  close  proximity.  At  about 
the  same  time,  or  in  1895,  came  Pope  Park  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
Colonel  Pope  giving  seventy  of  the  nearly  one  hundred  acres. 

One  efifect  of  these  events  was  that  the  city  was  becoming  park-minded.  The 
city  charter  was  amended  to  make  the  park  board  a  self-perpetuating  body,  the 
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mayor  a  member  ex-officio.  The  Board  of  Trade  was  doing  much  to  assist.  Mrs. 
Colt  drew  her  will  giving  Colt  Park  as  previously  described,  which  was  announced 
in  1916,  after  her  death.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  announcement  was  made  that 
Henry  Keeney  (1806-94)  had  provided  for  one  of  New  England’s  largest  parks, 
to  which  his  name  was  given.  He  and  his  brother,  Walter,  inheriting  a  humble 
grocery  store,  continued  till  at  Henry’s  death  it  was  the  oldest  store  in  Connecticut. 
Henry  also  was  interested  in  insurance,  carpet-making  and  banking.  His  invest¬ 
ment  of  $216  in  the  Hartford  Fire  in  1841  was  valued  at  $80,000  in  1891  and  he 
had  received  $125,000  in  dividends.  After  bequeathing  large  sums  to  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  and  to  philanthropic  institutions,  he  set  aside  the  balance  for  the  purchase. 


THE  CHARTER  OAK 
Wyllys-Stuart  Mansion  in  the  Background 

From  within  the  city  line  to  Windsor  was  a  tract  of  land  long  known  as  the  “Ten 
Miles  Woods”  which  the  commission  proceeded  to  purchase — six  hundred  and 
seventy-three  acres  in  thirty-five  lots — for  a  driving  or  country  park,  where  now  are 
cherished  the  finest  specimens  of  New  England  country  growth  of  plants  and  trees, 
on  banks  of  streams,  on  rocky  and  on  lawn-like  hillsides.  Mr.  Keeney  also  gave 
the  old  homestead  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Ely  streets  as  a  memorial  to  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  store,  where  the  trustees  erected  a  stately  clock  tower  with  an  acre  of  park 
around  it. 

The  idea  coming  to  be  that  there  should  be  a  circle  of  parks  around  the  city, 
to  accommodate  people  of  every  section,  the  board  established  Riverside  Park  along 
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the  river  front  north  of  the  great  bridge,  where  the  “Indian  Village”  and  the 
“Soldiers’  Field”  had  been.  This  plan  was  completed  by  the  purchase  of  two  miles 
of  meadow  land  and  the  slope  from  Wethersfield  and  Maple  avenues,  a  typical  Con¬ 
necticut  valley  with  its  elms,  sweeping  meadows,  lagoons  and  occasional  rocky 
headlands,  ideal  for  golf  courses  and  picnic  parties.  This  was  honored  with  the 
name  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Goodwin  (1839-1923),  who,  because  he  was  president 
of  the  board,  protested  strongly.  His  father  was  Major  James  Goodwin,  of  Hooker- 
period  ancestry,  proprietor  of  stage-coach  lines,  director  in  the  railroad  company, 
incorporator  and  for  many  years  president  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life,  director 
in  the  Hartford  Fire,  connected  with  several  manufacturing  companies,  the  Holyoke 
Water  Company — in  which  great  enterprise  several  Hartford  men,  including 
Charles  E.  Gross,  were  to  have  a  prominent  part — director  in  the  hospital,  trustee 
of  Trinity  College,  mayor,  and  the  builder  of  the  granite  residence  on  Woodland 
Street — itself  set  in  park-like  grounds.  The  Rev.  Francis  had  been  rector  of 
Trinity  Church  (1865-71)  and  with  his  brother,  James  J.,  had  worked  earnestly  in 
the  way  of  furnishing  good  buildings  both  for  business  and  for  residence. 

In  congested  sections  like  the  junction  of  Windsor  Avenue  and  Village  Street 
there  were  pieces  of  land,  public  property,  which  the  park  board  converted  into 
parks,  some  of  them  notable  for  their  fine  trees.  A  conspicuous  example  is  Lafay¬ 
ette  Park  and  Triangle  at  the  junction  of  Washington,  Lafayette  and  Buckingham 
streets  where,  as  said,  are  the  statues  of  Columbus  and  Lafayette.  South  of  this 
is  the  Washington  Triangle.  Part  of  Rocky  Ridge  Park  was  being  quarried  for 
trap  rock  for  the  streets  when  the  city  took  control,  added  land  obtained  from 
Trinity  College,  preserved  the  glacier  marks  that  have  been  referred  to  and  saved 
the  park  effects.  Around  the  city  from  time  to  time  were  added  the  George  H. 
Day  and  the  John  P.  Harbison  playgrounds,  the  Windsor  Street  Park,  the  Charter 
Oak  Memorial  (gift  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars),  Buckingham  Square  and  the 
sightly  Asylum  Avenue  Green  at  the  junction  of  that  avenue  with  Farmington 
Avenue.  Campfield  Memorial  grounds  on  Webster  and  Adelaide  streets,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  Connecticut  Valley — the  field  where  seven  of  the  State’s  regiments  for  the 
Civil  War  assembled — was  dedicated  in  1900,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  General  Grif¬ 
fin  A.  Stedman  of  Hartford,  killed  at  Petersburg,  was  placed  there,  together  with  a 
tablet  in  honor  of  Thomas  McManus,  active  in  securing  the  memorial. 

There  are  other  items  to  be  taken  up  to  show  the  periods  of  development  in  this 
comparatively  ancient  American  town,  not  for  themselves  alone  but  as  token  of 
costly  progressiveness  like  this  which,  at  the  moment  of  writing  and  known  as 
the  flood  problem,  is  testing  Hartford’s  strength  and  ability  to  the  utmost.  From 
the  earliest  day,  the  river,  so  useful  in  itself,  had  been  a  problem,  solved  by  ferries 
and  then  by  wooden  toll  bridges,  for  horse  and  steam,  till  the  burning  of  the  bridge 
in  1895.  That  wooden  affair  had  stood  since  1819  when  it  had  been  replaced  by 
one  built  by  John  Morgan,  ancestor  of  the  family  that  was  to  become  eminent  as 
traffic-promoters  and  capitalists  on  two  continents.  Ferries  had  made  exciting 
contests  with  tolls  till  a  New  York  syndicate  had  won  the  day  for  the  tolls,  and  then 
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till  street  cars  and  consequent  question  of  strength  of  bridge  made  new  issue.  The 
issue  was  intensified  by  the  then  realization  that  a  metropolitan  Hartford  had  devel¬ 
oped  with  the  growth  of  the  towns  east  of  the  river  and  unanimity  in  the  matter 
of  new  cost  was  hard  to  obtain.  It  long  had  been  the  only  as  it  still  was  the  most 
practical,  point  of  crossing  the  Connecticut  for  all  traffic  between  New  York  and 
Boston,  aside  from  the  steam-road  bridge  a  little  north  of  it.  Consequent  effort 
to  secure  State  support  was  temporarily  successful  and  a  commission  was  estab¬ 
lished,  headed  by  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  for  three  terms  mayor  and  for  two  terms 
Governor,  1889-93,  and  United  States  Senator,  1905-11,  besides  being  president  of 
the  Aetna  Life.  The  act  for  State  support  had  been  repealed,  a  steel  bridge  had 
been  ordered,  when  the  fire  came;  a  temporary  bridge  was  put  up  and  the  towns 
agreed  with  the  commission  that  a  bridge  of  granite  should  be  built — at  cost,  with 
approaches,  of  $3,000,000.  It  was  the  largest  stone  bridge  in  the  world,  1,193  feet 
in  length,  eighty-two  feet  between  walls,  nine  arches.  There  were  three  days  of 
celebration  in  1908,  military  parades,  historic  presentations  and  fireworks.  A  tablet 
was  set  in  the  north  wall  in  honor  of  Governor  Bulkeley  as  president  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  The  city’s  mayor  was  Edward  W.  Hooker,  a  descendant  of  the  founder, 
and  another  descendant,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Dr.  Edward  Beecher  Hooker,  was  the 
wife  of  the  founder  in  the  impressive  ceremonies,  attended  by  thousands. 

And  on  this  very  same  spot  nature  was  to  impose  a  still  greater  problem  in  only 
a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  traffic  another  problem,  for  another 
bridge,  a  few  blocks  below. 


CHAPTER  XCIX. 

State  Historical  Society 

With  Atheneum  and  Library  Starts  Cultural  Development — Morgan  Memo¬ 
rial,  City  Hall,  Avery  Memorial — Trinity  College — Nook  Farm  Colony — 
Mrs.  Stowe,  Mark  Twain,  William  Gillette  among  the  Notables — Defense 
against  Sordid  Intrusions. 


Taking  the  foregoing  as  evidence  of  the  steady  progress  in  the  original  town, 
despite  all  interruptions,  as  in  other  towns,  that  feature  of  the  story  may  best  be 
continued  by  bringing  Hartford  forward  to  its  co-relationship  with  New  Haven, 
New  London,  Bridgeport  and  the  other  towns,  whose  citizens  contributed  much,  in 
maintaining  the  spirit  of  1635  whatever  the  interferences,  like  wars  and  political 
confusions.  Here,  as  in  the  other  towns,  descendants  of  the  founders  had  been 
joined  by  newcomers  in  maintaining  ideals,  though  frequently  with  uncertainty 
because  of  the  rush  of  new  enterprise  and  consequent  influx,  national  and  local. 

The  Glastonbury-granite  Wadsworth  Atheneum  still  stands  symbolic.  The  seed 
of  the  institution  is  to  be  found  in  the  Courant  files  of  1777  when  a  call  was  pub¬ 
lished  for  ‘'the  subscribers  for  a  public  library”  to  assemble  for  organization.  The 
Library  Company  was  incorporated  in  1799  as  the  echoes  of  the  Revolution  died 
away,  and  largely  at  the  instance  of  Colonel  Jeremiah  Wadsworth.  The  Connect¬ 
icut  Historical  Society,  with  membership  throughout  the  State  and  a  vice-president 
from  each  county,  was  founded  in  1825,  the  charter  to  be  renewed  in  1839  with 
Thomas  Day  as  president,  whose  successors  have  been  Henry  Barnard,  J.  B. 
Hosmer,  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hart,  Morgan  B.  Brainard,  Dr. 
G.  C.  F.  Williams  and,  today,  Edgar  F.  Waterman.  Other  prominent  supporters 
have  been  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  Isaac  Toucey,  Thomas  S.  Williams,  T.  H.  Gallaudet, 
Samuel  H.  Huntington,  Benjamin  Trumbull,  Walter  Mitchell  and  from  around  the 
State  others  foremost  in  maintaining  respect  for  the  State’s  inheritance.  Daniel 
Wadsworth’s  announcement  in  1841  was  that  he  would  give  sufficient  of  his  father’s 
estate  as  site  for  an  art  gallery  and,  in  separate  section  of  the  structure,  the  institute 
and  the  historical  society.  Subscribers  incorporated  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum. 
The  building  was  designed  by  Ithiel  Towne  of  New  Haven.  The  Jeremiah  Wads¬ 
worth  Mansion,  built  by  his  father  in  1730,  in  which  Washington,  Rochambeau  and 
other  distinguished  guests  had  been  entertained,  was  removed  to  Buckingham  Street. 

David  Wadsworth  at  his  death  in  1857  left  $100,000  for  the  State  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety  for  a  reference  library.  He  and  his  brothers  had  been  manufacturers  in  Man- 
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Chester  and  Marlborough  and  partners  with  Ezra  Clark  in  his  large  iron  business 
in  Hartford..  He  made  other  gifts,  for  the  hospital  and  for  the  Watkinson  Farm 
School,  previously  mentioned.  With  this  gift  the  society  bought  land  east  of  the 
Atheneum  and  of  the  Daniel  Wadsworth  residence  which  was  rented  to  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Theological  Seminary.  The  Atheneum  was  extended  eastward,  the  refer¬ 
ence  library  on  the  second  floor  and  on  the  first  floor  the  Hartford  Public  Library, 
which  had  been  housed  in  the  home  of  Enoch  Perkins,  the  foremost  lawyer.  The 
reference  library  was  developed  largely  by  J.  Hammond  Trumbull  and  by  Frank  B. 
Gay  who  succeeded  him  in  1891.  Mr.  Gay  continued  his  duties  in  the  historical 
society  till,  in  1892,  a  worthy  successor  was  obtained  by  the  choosing  of  Albert  C. 
Bates,  like  Mr.  Gay,  a  native  of  East  Granby.  So  great  were  the  demands  upon 
the  public  library,  even  after  branches  had  been  established  around  the  city — and 
for  fifty-one  years  from  1875,  or  until  her  death,  under  the  supervision  of  Librarian 
Caroline  M.  Hewins — that  the  need  of  larger  quarters  was  imperative. 

The  family  of  Morgan  never  had  forgotten  the  ancestral  home  town;  their 
contributions  for  institutions  like  the  Atheneum  and  the  fast-developing  hospital 
had  been  generous,  along  with  those  of  their  early  associates,  the  Goodwin  family. 
This  was  another  instance  of  the  strength  of  tradition  in  Connecticut.  When  it  was 
known  that  negotiations  for  a  new  municipal  building  in  place  of  the  old  State 
House  were  being  considered,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  son  of  Junius  S.,  who  died  in 
1890,  wished  to  aid  the  Atheneum  and  found  a  memorial  to  his  father  who  had  lived 
on  Asylum  Street.  The  property  between  the  Atheneum  and  the  proposed  site  for 
the  city  building  likely  would  be  procured  for  new  commercial  buildings  to  replace 
St.  John’s  Church  and  a  few  outdated  buildings;  it  would  be  well  to  secure  it  now. 
He  bought  it  for  $200,000  and  gave  it  to  the  Atheneum.  What  was  needed  for 
suggested  increase  of  the  municipal  building  site  was  given  to  the  city.  On  this 
site  the  beautiful  memorial  was  completed  in  1910  and  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
for  a  maintenance  fund.  Choice  selections  from  his  New  York  art  collections  were 
brought  thither  and  with  them,  to  Europe’s  amazement,  Benjamin  West’s  “The 
Raising  of  Lazarus”  which  had  hung  over  the  altar  in  Winchester  Cathedral  since 
1782.  Later  were  added  the  Wallace  Nutting  collection  of  antique  furniture  and 
utensils  and  rare  colonials  owned  by  the  New  Haven  historian  and  collector,  George 
Dudley  Seymour,  thus  recognizing  again  that  it  was  not  a  city  but  a  State  institution. 
Till  his  death  in  1913  Mr.  Morgan  found  pleasure  in  sending  to  Hartford  fine 
pieces  from  his  New  York  supply,  for  exhibition.  In  1910  the  space  between  the 
Atheneum  and  the  memorial  was  filled  in  with  the  Elizabeth  Jarvis  Colt  Gallery, 
connecting  with  both  buildings,  to  house  the  collection  of  art,  curios  and  martial 
pieces  gathered  by  Colonel  Colt  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Colt  at  her  death  in  1905  had 
left  the  matter  of  public  housing  with  the  trustees  under  her  will. 

This  remarkable  Atheneum  group  was  to  be  completed  in  1934  by  the  addition 
on  Prospect  Street  of  the  Avery  Memorial,  of  choicest  material  and  design,  with 
many  fine  works  of  art  and  with  special  provisions  for  study  and  exhibitions. 
Samuel  Putnam  Avery  (1847-1920),  born  in  Brooklyn,  succeeding  his  father  in 
New  York  as  the  head  of  the  largest  art  business  in  America,  had  made  Hartford 
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his  home  since  1902,  was  vice-president  of  the  Atheneum  and  had  given  most 
liberally  for  the  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation,  for  Trinity,  for  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  which  in  1917 
erected  its  present  building  on  Church  Street  in  addition  to  one  on  Broad  Street. 
In  fact,  he  had  given  for  colleges  and  art  organizations  in  various  places  more  than 
he  kept  of  his  yearly  income  and  was  member  of  more  than  a  hundred  art  and 
historical  associations  in  this  and  other  countries. 

During  this  era  art  schools  had  been  organized,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had 
taken  on  new  life  and  the  City  Commission  was  working  zealously,  all  under 
encouragement  of  groups  that  included  Mrs.  Appleton  R.  Hillyer,  Eliza  T.  Robin- 


DORMITORY  AT  DANBURY 

For  the  Use  of  Pupils  Attending  the  Danbury  State  Normal  School 

son,  General  Hawley  and  his  wife,  Francis  Goodwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  Mrs.  John  M.  Holcombe  as  representatives  of  patriotic  organizations, 
and  artists  of  the  eminence  of  William  Gedney  Bunce,  Charles  Noel  Flagg  and 
James  G.  McManus.  The  artists  were  conducting  schools  and  participating  in  the 
work  of  the  State  Colony  at  Lyme.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  the  new 
municipal  building,  dedicated  in  1915,  should  be  of  fine  quality  and  also  that  the 
old  State  House  should  be  thoroughly  renovated  and  be  dedicated  to  patriotic 
purposes. 

New  civic  life  meant  also  the  enlargement  of  the  Hartford  Hospital  and  its 
Wildwood  Sanitarium,  the  Catholic  St.  Francis  Hospital  on  Collins  Street,  the 
Jewish  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  on  Capitol  Avenue  and  the  City  Hospital.  The  effect 
everywhere  was  apparent  as  when,  in  1920,  the  Times  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
original  Hooker  home,  just  across  Prospect  Street  from  the  art  and  municipal  build¬ 
ings,  its  present  building,  bringing  hither  Stanford  White’s  distinguished  front  of 
Dr.  Parkhurst’s  dismantled  Madison  Square  Church  of  New  York. 

Trinity  College,  its  students  benefiting  by  all  these  developments,  consistently 
continued  its  own  way  as  in  the  days  of  President  (and  State  Senator)  Flavel  S 
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Luther  and  Piofessor  John  J.  McCook,  leaders  in  public  causes.  On  its  new 
campus  its  continuing  Seabury  and  Jarvis  halls  were  supplemented  by  Northam 
Towers  to  make  the  main  group  of  buildings.  The  Alumni  Hall  and  gymnasium 
were  given  by  Junius  S.  Morgan  and  others.  More  and  more  old  buildings  around 
the  statue  of  Bishop  Brownell  gave  way  to  better  new  ones.  George  A.  Jarvis 
presented  the  laboratory  over  which  Professor  Robert  B.  Riggs  so  long  presided, 
and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  the  Williams  Memorial,  for  the  library  and  offices  in 
memory  of  Bishop  John  Williams.  In  Boardman  are  other  laboratories  and  the 
museum.  As  Trowbridge  Memorial  a  new  gymnasium  has  been  started,  and  with 
funds  bequeathed  by  Charles  W.  Cook  a  new  dormitory  has  been  built.  William 
G.  Mather,  ’75,  gave  the  chapel,  completed  in  1933,  a  welcome  companion  for  the 
carillon.  The  new  dining  hall  meets  a  great  need,  well  adapted  for  social  functions 
other  than  those  of  the  enterprising  fraternities  by  themselves.  The  latest  addition, 
in  this  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Remsen  B.  Ogilby,  is  the  chemical  laboratory,  given 
anonymously.  Special  funds  for  the  library  recall  names  that  have  been  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  college  history,  as  the  Rev.  George  Burgess  of  Hartford,  later  Bishop 
of  Maine,  John  P.  Elton  of  Waterbury,  the  Hon.  John  S.  Peters  of  Hebron, 
Thomas  R.  Pynchon,  Charles  H.  Northam  of  Hartford,  Robert  H.  Canfield  of 
Hartford,  Mary  F.  Rearden  of  Hartford,  and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  his  son, 
who  together  gave  $250,000.  The  Goodwin  Greek  prizes  were  established  by  Mrs. 
James  Goodwin  and  the  Ferguson  history  and  political  science  prizes  by  Professor 
Henry  L.  Ferguson,  LL.  D.,  ’68,  of  Hartford.  In  the  absence  of  President  Ogilby, 
for  his  Sabbatical  year,  Professor  Henry  A.  Perkins  was  presiding  officer.  The 
number  of  students  today  is  five  hundred  and  fifty,  which,  the  president  says,  is 
about  the  efficient  limit  as  far  as  numbers  may  be  concerned,  “and  we  must  now 
give  our  attention  to  further  aims.”  President  Ogilby,  born  in  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  in  1881,  Harvard,  1902,  and  with  degrees  from  General  Theological 
Seminary  and  Episcopal  Theological  School,  had  had  experience  as  an  army  chap¬ 
lain  and  headmaster  in  schools  including  St.  Paul’s,  when  called  to  the  presidency 
in  1920. 

Trinity,  blessed  by  the  support  of  men  of  means  and  ardor  and  by  public  vote  in 
the  earlier  1800’s  as  the  story  has  told,  has  been  continuously  successful  in  draw¬ 
ing  to  its  corps  of  instructors  men  of  exceptional  worth  as  teachers  and  likewise 
builders  of  high  character.  To  cite  but  four  recent  examples:  There  have  been, 
for  one,  Professor  John  J.  McCook  (1843-49)  of  the  family  of  “Fighting  McCooks” 
of  Ohio  by  reason  of  records  in  the  Civil  War,  himself  an  officer  in  the  1st  Virginia 
Volunteers,  a  student  at  Trinity  and  at  Berkeley  College,  rector  in  East  Hartford, 
and  deeply  concerned  in  State  welfare;  President  Flavel  S.  Luther,  born  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Connecticut,  in  1850,  Trinity,  1879,  and  degrees  at  other  colleges,  State  Sena¬ 
tor,  and  president  from  1904  till  1919  when  he  retired  and  made  his  home  in 
Pasadena,  California;  Professor  Henry  A.  Perkins  of  family  whose  name  often 
recurs  in  State  history,  Yale,  1896,  president  of  the  American  School  for  the  Dea^ 
and  of  the  Hartford  Park  Board  and  writer  of  educational  works ;  and  Professor 
Edward  F.  Humphrey  of  Minnesota  birth  and  graduate  of  the  University  of  Min- 
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nesota,  1903 — Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Columbia,  1912,  member  of  patriotic  societies, 
including  Mayflozuer  descendants  in  Connecticut,  and  author  of  several  books  and 
articles  on  diplomacy  and  political  science — giving  freely  of  his  time  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Hartford’s  civic  interests. 

Withal,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  private  schools  which  were  being  estab¬ 
lished,  like  Kingswood  for  boys  and  Oxford  School  for  girls,  there  was  the  cor¬ 
responding  zeal  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  their  Mount  St.  Joseph  Academy, 
their  especially  remarkable  St.  Thomas  Preparatory  Academy  (in  Bloomfield), 
their  La  Salette  Missionary  College,  their  Saint  Augustine’s  Novitiate  and  Normal 
School  and  their  eleven  parochial  schools,  likewise  a  Polish  school  and  a  Hebrew 
school.  Another  college  was  chartered  in  1925  to  draw  students  from  other  states, 
though  primarily  intended  for  the  immediate  locality — the  Hartford  School  of  Law 
on  Niles  Street,  the  initiative  having  been  taken  by  George  W.  and  Caroline  E. 
Lillard,  Birdseye  E.  Case  and  others,  with  Farwell  Knapp  as  the  first  dean. 

For  the  point  here  being  made  in  connection  with  the  founding  of  the  Hartford 
Public  Library  in  1777  there  may  well  be  included  among  the  educational  institu¬ 
tions  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association,  in  common  with  other  towns.  The  local  movement  had  begun  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  old  Hooker  Church  and  continued  in  other  places  till  in  1892 
General  Charles  T.  Hillyer  gave  the  land  on  Ford  Street,  close  by  Bushnell  Park, 
for  a  building  dedicated  in  1893.  Charles  A.  Jewell  contributed  generously.  In 
1913,  General  Hillyer’s  son  and  daughter,  Appleton  and  Clara,  gave  $150,000  to 
establish  the  Hillyer  Institute  as  a  manual  training  school  department.  With  sub¬ 
scriptions  amounting  to  $315,000,  a  second  unit  was  built  and  steps  are  now  being 
taken  for  a  much  further  enlargement.  Of  the  Young  Women’s  association,  of 
which  mention  has  been  made,  the  start  was  in  1867;  the  residence  built  in  1872 
was  the  first  in  the  land ;  the  present  building  on  Church  Street  was  built  chiefly 
by  general  subscriptions  and  was  opened  in  1918.  Samuel  P.  Avery  provided  the 
funds  for  the  residence  building  on  Broad  Street.  There  also  is  a  trust  fund 
left  by  James  R.  Averill. 

The  general  sweep  had  extended  over  into  the  surrounding  towns  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Water  District,  of  which  Charles  A.  Goodwin  is  the  head,  and  eastward 
across  the  river  in  a  way  that  already  has  been  indicated.  Farmington  Avenue  was 
like  a  boulevard  extending  out  into  West  Hartford,  lined  with  fine  residences  and 
public  buildings,  including  those  of  six  churches  of  different  creeds  and  the  State 
Cavalry  Armory,  and  obliterating  visual  division  line  beyond  which  West  Hartford 
could  maintain  her  individuality  in  form  of  government,  with  her  remarkable  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Hall  High  School,  named  in  honor  of  that  native-born  who  for  fifty-six 
years  had  built  it  up  while  proving  himself  almost  a  second  Henry  Barnard,  and 
its  library  to  bear  the  name  of  their  citizen,  Noah  Webster,  of  Hartford  birth, 
founder  of  their  first  library.  And  in  West  Hartford’s  park-like  grounds  are  not 
only  the  sylvan  surroundings  of  the  city’s  first  large  reservoirs  but  also  Batterson 
Park,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hartford  board.  Beyond,  Farmington  almost 
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blends.  There  is  a  spirit  of  1636  in  the  contention  against  those  who  would  thor- 
oughly  commercialize  such  an  exceptional  avenue  as  this,  say  nothing  of  its  cultural 
traditions  through  the  years.  Much  time  and  much  money  from  private  purses  have 
been  devoted  to  mitigate,  at  least,  such  an  outrage. 


ie  present  is  a  time  for  reflection,  for  an  analysis  of  Connecticut— and  Amer¬ 
ican— history.  The  capital  city  can  be  taken  to  illustrate  important  features  in  all 
the  cities  of  what  vicariously  is  called  “Yankeedom,”  the  “Wooden  Nutmeg  State,” 
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and  the  “Constitution  State.”  In  common  with  the  other  large  towns,  Hartford 
inventions  and  manufactures  had  brought  increase  of  population  (1870,  37,743 — 
1890,  53,230)  but  of  a  type  that  sought  increase  of  benefits  received  from  institu¬ 
tions  like  the  library,  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  and  then  the  Morgan  col¬ 
lections.  Such  institutions,  along  with  good  journalism,  were  more  and  more 
essentials.  Around  the  State  there  was  visual  evidence  in  every  community  that 
Yankee  profits  were  being  used  generously  for  better  living. 

From  the  founding  of  New  Haven’s  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  educational 
inheritance  had  been  cherished  in  every  town,  along  with  token  of  culture  and 
literary  attainment.  In  the  refulgence  of  Yale,  New  Haven  naturally  became  pre¬ 
eminent — too  voluminously  so  to  crowd  into  the  space  of  one  story.  In  Hartford 
the  “Wits”  had  hailed  from  various  sections. 

And  still  there  was  to  be  a  Hartford  “Literary  Colony”  rather  along  the  lines 
of  Emerson’s  and  Thoreau’s  Brook  Farm  near  Concord.  Hartford  unconsciously 
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had  the  atmosphere  and  setting  for  such  a  place ;  the  rest  was  simply  drawing  like 
to  like,  as  had  not  happened  since  the  days  of  the  “Wits.”  Whittier  tarried  but 
a  short  time.  Lydia  Huntley  of  Norwich,  marrying  Charles  Sigourney  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  did  hold  high  court  in  that  city  through  the  rest  of  her  life.  James  G.  Percival 
of  Kensington  birth,  like  John  G.  C.  Brainard  of  New  London,  was  frequently  in 
Hartford.  Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  originally  a  peddler,  was  in  nearby  Wolcott  in 
his  earlier  days.  Henry  Howard  Brownell  (Holmes’s  Battle  Laureate )  lived  in 
East  Hartford,  a  friend  of  “Marching-through-Georgia”  Henry  Clay  Work,  who 
was  a  native  of  Middletown.  Edward  Rowland  Sill  was  of  Windsor  birth  and 
Hartford  intimacies.  The  historian,  John  Fiske,  was  born  in  Hartford.  Samuel  G. 
Goodrich,  “Peter  Parley,”  of  Ridgefield  and  Southbury,  did  his  publishing  in  Hart¬ 
ford  and  was  a  member  of  a  literary  club  which  included  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright, 
who  became  provisional  bishop  of  New  York,  Isaac  Toucey,  Judge  Samuel  H. 
Huntington,  Jonathan  Law  and  Colonel  William  L.  Stone.  Frederick  Beecher 
Perkins,  librarian  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  Chaplain  Henry  Clay 
Trumbull  and  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  are  eminent  in  the  Hartford  list.  Colonel 
and  Congressman  Henry  C.  Deming  (mayor  of  New  Orleans  after  its  capture)  was 
more  noted  as  an  orator  than  as  a  writer  but  his  Life  of  Grant,  1868,  won  a  wide 
name  for  him.  He  had  been  mayor  of  Hartford  when  appointed  colonel  of  the 
1 2th  Connecticut  Volunteers. 

There  could  have  been  no  thought  of  a  Massachusetts  Brook  Farm  parallel  when 
Francis  Gillette  (Yale,  1829  and  Senator,  1854)  came  down  from  where  we  have 
seen  him  on  his  broad  farm  in  Bloomfield  and,  with  John  Hooker,  son  of  Edward 
of  Farmington,  descendant  of  Thomas,  bought  about  a  hundred  acres  which  had 
stood  on  the  first  records  as  the  “nook”  (near  the  present  junction  of  North  Park 
with  Park  River).  This  nook  originally  had  been  assigned  to  Governor  Haynes 
whose  descendants,  Philip  S.  and  Mabel  Wyllys  Wainwright — descendants  of 
altogether  eight  Colonial  Governors — now  reside  there. 

To  outline  the  story  familiar  in  literature,  and  in  part  previously  indicated: 
Hooker’s  mother  was  of  the  New  Haven  families  of  Baldwin  and  Daggett  and  of 
Evarts  and  Hoar  of  Massachusetts.  He  had  married  Isabella,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  of  Litchfield  and  thus  half-sister  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  and  sister  of  Mary  Beecher,  wife  of  Thomas  C.  Perkins  of  the  distinguished 
family  of  lawyers,  beginning  with  Enoch.  Hooker  himself  for  many  years  was 
Supreme  Court  recorder,  dying  in  1901 ;  Gillette  was  an  ardent  abolitionist  in  the 
Legislature  and  in  the  Senate.  Hooker  built  a  Gothic  brick  residence;  Gillette 
occupied  a  spacious  house  across  present  Forest  Street,  in  which  his  son,  William, 
one  of  the  country’s  most  eminent  playwrights  and  actors,  was  born.  In  1856  Sena¬ 
tor  Gillette  built  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  north  branch  of  Park  River,  surrounded 
by  forest  trees  extending  up  to  the  road  to  Farmington.  In  building  he  indulged 
his  fancy  for  stones  as  he  had  done  in  Bloomfield  and  as  his  son  was  to  do  in  later 
)  ears  in  building  his  castle  at  Hadlyme  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  Connecticut. 
While  constructing  his  roomy  barn  of  the  same  material,  he  provided  a  basement 
convenient  as  a  station  of  the  “underground  railroad”  by  which  fugitive  slaves 
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could  make  their  way  to  Canada.  Hooker’s  brother-in-law,  Thomas  C.  Perkins, 
soon  came  to  build  a  brick  house  just  across  present  Hawthorne  Street  to  the  south¬ 
ward  which  was  to  become  familiar  to  thousands  of  readers  when  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  (1829-1900)  published  his  first  book,  My  Summer  in  a  Garden,  Warner 
having  succeeded  Perkins  as  owner  of  the  place.  In  much  more  recent  years  it 
was  the  residence  of  Dr.  Thomas  N.  Hepburn  and  his  wife,  Katherine  Houghton, 
like  Mrs.  Hooker  an  ardent  suffragist  and  a  leader  of  the  National  Women’s  party; 
and  their  daughter,  Katherine,  greatly  applauded  actress  and  cinema  artist,  was 
born  here. 


HAWLEY  SCHOOL,  NEWTOWN — GIFT  OF  MISS  MARY  E.  HAWLEY 

Mr.  Warner  had  come  with  his  bride,  Susan  Leigh,  from  Plainfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  as  editor  of  the  Press,  later  to  go  with  his  next-door  neighbor  and  classmate 
at  Union  College,  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  to  be  part  owners  and  editors  of  the  Press 
and  later  of  the  C  our  ant  which  latter  position,  in  subsequent  association  with 
Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  son  of  the  promotive  Ezra,  he  was  to  retain  throughout  his 
life  of  European  travels  and  writings  of  novels  and  essays  while  also  an  editor  of 
Harper's  Magazine  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  George,  editor  of  the 
Library  of  the  World’s  Best  Literature.  His  wife,  promoter  of  art  and  music, 
was,  withal,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  pianists  of  her  day;  to  her  door,  world 
artists  like  Modjeska  and  Paderewski  always  made  their  way  when  they  were  in 
America.  George  H.  Warner  married  Senator  Gillette’s  daughter,  Elizabeth. 

The  Senator’s  son,  William,  was  to  become  the  foremost  playwright  and  actor 
of  his  day,  dying  in  1937  at  his  Hadlyme  “castle”  in  his  retirement  after  his 
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phenomenal  successes,  here  and  in  England,  especially  in  his  Held  by  the  Enemy, 
Secret  Service  and  his  Sherlock  Holmes  plays.  His  genius  in  mechanics  had  been 
evidenced  in  his  boyhood  when,  for  one  thing,  he  built  a  small  engine.  For  recrea¬ 
tion  in  his  latter  days  he  superintended  the  construction  of  a  narrow-gauge  railroad 
over  cliffs  and  ravines  on  his  Connecticut-riverside  estate,  doing  much  of  the  work 
himself.  Previously  he  had  a  houseboat  of  his  own  design,  the  Polly  Ann ,  a  fami¬ 
liar  craft  along  the  river  and  Sound.  Senator  Gillette’s  elder  son,  Robert  H.,  had 
been  killed  by  a  buried  shell,  January  16,  1865,  at  Fort  Fisher  while,  as  assistant- 
paymaster  in  the  United  States  Navy,  he  was  landing  with  a  force  for  occupation 
after  the  surrender  of  the  fort. 


GILLETTE’S  CASTLE 
Overlooking  the  Connecticut  at  Hadlyme. 


In  the  material  development  of  Nook  Farm,  George  Warner  occupied  the  Gillette 
homestead  after  the  Senator’s  death  and  Charles  moved  to  the  house  George  had 
built  nearby,  with  broad  driveways  and  in  the  edge  of  “Gillette’s  Woods,’  as  the 
boys  of  the  town  knew  it.  Present  Forest  Street  had  been  put  through  some  four 
hundred  feet  to  the  east  of  these  houses  and  had  been  lined  with  elm  trees.  Franklin 
Chamberlain  had  built  on  the  Forest  Street  edge  of  Gillette’s  Woods,  a  little  back 
from  Farmington  Avenue. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  whose  love  for  Hartford  had  held  strong  since  her  girl¬ 
hood,  when  she  had  attended  her  sister  Catherine’s  school  in  the  town,  returned  in 
1863  to  find  a  resting  place  after  her  resounding  achievement  with  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin  and  her  other  writings  and  after  her  journey ings  with  her  husband,  Profes- 
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sor  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  whose  activities  here  and  in  England,  at  Lane  Seminary  in 
Cincinnati,  at  Bowdoin  and  at  Andover  in  his  professorial  capacity,  were  many. 
It  was  not  until  now,  on  the  professor’s  retiring,  that  she  could  satisfy  her  girl¬ 
hood  selection  of  a  home-site,  on  the  west  bank  of  Little  River  in  Hartford  not  a 
great  way  from  her  sister  at  Nook  Farm,  there  soon  to  be  another  sister  there, 
Mrs.  Perkins.  At  the  curve  in  the  river  there  was  a  wide  expanse  of  meadow 
land,  fringed  with  willows,  where  now  stand  great  factories.  At  the  first  approach 
of  industrialism  she  sought  refuge  and  found  it  on  Forest  Street  in  a  brick  house 
Franklin  Chamberlain  had  built  not  far  from  his  own,  being  delighted  to  note  that 
its  architecture  was  similar  to  that  of  her  winter  home  at  Mandarin,  Florida.  There 
she  arranged  the  many  rich  tokens  of  appreciation  she  had  received,  not  a  few  from 
England;  there  she  kept  on  with  her  writings  for  a  time;  there  she  mourned  the 
loss  of  her  husband,  in  1886;  there  her  son,  Charles  E.,  a  local  clergyman,  often 
.called  and  there,  wandering  around  among  the  trees  and  shrubbery  of  Nook  Farm, 
■stopping  now  and  then  to  pick  wild  flowers  or  watch  the  children  gathering  nuts, 
-she  dreamed  away  her  last  days  till  July  1,  1896.  She  never  ceased  to  mourn  the 
.loss  of  her  young  son,  Frederick,  who  had  wished  to  do  his  part  in  the  war.  He 
•was  studying  medicine  in  Massachusetts  when  he  enlisted  as  a  private,  and  had 
•won  promotion  to  a  captaincy  when  he  received  a  head  wound  at  Gettysburg. 
.  Seeming  to  have  recovered,  he  was  sent  after  some  time  on  a  recuperation  trip  by 
-sea  to  San  Francisco,  was  known  to  have  reached  port  but  never  was  heard  of 
•  again. 

r  The  house  was  bought  by  Katherine  Seymour  Day,  daughter  of  John  Calvin 
’Day,  who  had  married  Alice  Beecher  Hooker,  daughter  of  John  Hooker,  and  was 
taken  in  1927  for  her  residence  and  for  an  arrangement  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  books 
and  other  belongings  and  of  the  testimonials  to  Mrs.  Stowe.  In  the  year  of  the 
State  Tercentennial  Celebration,  1935,  the  Hartford  Colony  of  the  Society  of  New 
'England  put  on  it  a  bronze  plaque,  with  this  inscription  by  Professor  William  Lyon 
•Phelps  of  Yale : 

“As  Columbus  sought  an  old  continent  and  discovered  a  new  one  so 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  meant  to  write  an  argument  on  an  old  theme  and 

r 

succeeded  in  writing  an  immortal  classic.” 

The  same  year  Mrs.  Stowe  had  moved  to  Forest  Street,  Samuel  L.  Clemens 
began  building  in  Gillette’s  Woods  near  the  rear  of  her  house  but  facing  on  Farm¬ 
ington  Avenue,  a  unique  stone  structure  with  reminiscence  of  his  pilot  days  on  the 
Mississippi  after  his  boyhood  at  his  birthplace,  Florida,  Missouri,  and  his  mining 
and  newspaper  experiences  in  the  Far  West.  He  had  come  previously  to  read  the 
proof  of  his  first  book,  Roughing  It,  being  published  by  the  Hartford  Publishing 
.Company,  had  been  living  with  John  Hooker,  and  had  stayed  to  write  The  Gilded 
Age  with  Charles  Warner,  later  so  successfully  dramatized  by  Clemens.  He,  War¬ 
mer  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell  of  the  Asylum  Avenue  Congregational  Church 
were  to  become  inseparable  companions — the  main  figures  in  Innocents  Abroad,  a 
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little  later,  and  with  Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  editor  of  the  C our ant,  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  J.  Burton,  Major  C.  H.  Owen  of  Twichell’s  time  of  Yale  oarsmanship, 
Henry  C.  Robinson,  Judge  Nathaniel  Shipman  and  several  others  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  these  modern  “Hartford  Wits.”  Nook  Farm  became  the  informal  resort 
for  men  and  women  of  distinction  in  letters,  art  and  music  from  many  sections — 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldridge,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Brander  Matthews,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  “Ik  Marvel,”  William  D.  Howells,  members  of 
the  Concord  Brook  Farm  group,  the  artists,  William  Gedney  Bunce,  Charles  Noel 
Flagg  and  their  friends,  Charles  Dickens  and  other  writers  from  England — it  was 
open  house  for  all,  at  Warner’s  and  through  the  shaded  gate  to  Clemens’s  a  few 
steps  away,  years  of  it — volumes  of  anecdotes  and  reminiscence. 

Clemens’s  misfortune  in  the  failure  of  his  New  York  house  that  earlier,  at  his 
behest,  had  published  Grant’s  memoirs  and  thereby  had  lifted  Grant’s  family  out  of 
poverty,  due  to  a  Wall  Street  debacle,  was  the  first  of  the  heavy  blows  for  him. 
It  was  like  that  which  befell  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  time  and  was  as  bravely  borne. 
The  man  with  leonine  hair  that  turned  white  retained  the  savoir  faire  of  the 
Mississippi  pilot,  the  western  miner,  Nevada  editor-in-chief  of  Comic  Copy  Writers, 
withal  a  Moliere  and  a  Swift,  a  Franklin  and  a  Lowell,  maker  of  immortal  fiction- 
characters,  presuming  to  jest  at  England’s  sacrosanct  and  yet  to  be  honored  there 
scholastically,  was  not  the  man  to  “fail”  as  can  a  business  establishment.  His  wife, 
Olivia  Langdon,  of  Elmira,  New  York,  had  saved  his  drooping  spirit  and  accom¬ 
panied  him  on  his  lecture  trip  around  the  world.  Debts  were  being  paid  when  the 
heavier  blow  fell,  with  the  death  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Susan,  who  had  remained 
with  her  namesake,  Mrs.  Warner.  Nook  Farm  could  be  home  no  more  without 
that  leadership  of  the  Nook  Farm  children  which  Susie  had  manifested  from  earliest 
days,  and  without  that  voice  Europe’s  experts  had  trained.  There  were  left  Clara 
and  Jean — like  sisters  to  all  the  children  of  Nook  Farm,  now  including  Mrs.  War¬ 
ner’s  young  friend,  Mary  Barton,  who  had  come  to  remain  with  them.  Going  to 
live  in  a  New  York  suburb,  with  frequent  visits  to  Bermuda,  he  could  not  escape 
the  lionizing  and  threw  himself  into  philanthropic  activities  of  eminent  associates. 
On  returning  from  Oxford,  where  much  was  made  of  him  when  he  received  his 
honorary  degree,  the  family  went  to  the  new  home,  Stormfield,  in  Redding.  Clara 
married  the  brilliant  Russian  pianist,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  in  1909  and  sailed  to 
Europe  to  live  but  almost  immediately  was  to  learn  of  her  sister  Jean’s  sudden  death. 
This  was  soon  after  Jean  had  telephoned  the  Associated  Press,  at  her  father’s 
request  and  in  response  to  a  query  concerning  his  health,  it  having  been  published 
that  he  had  returned  from  Bermuda  in  a  dying  condition.  The  message  had  been: 
“I  hear  the  newspapers  say  I  am  dying.  The  charge  is  not  true.  I  would  not  do 
such  a  thing  at  my  time  of  life.  Merry  Christmas  to  everybody.”  Jean  was  giving 
their  Christmas  tree  its  final  touches.  Mr.  Clemens  died  at  Stormcliff  April  21, 
1910,  and  was  buried  in  Elmira. 

In  his  The  Ordeal  of  Mark  Twain,  Van  Wyck  Brooks  says  this,  relative  to 
Clemens’s  first  actual  novel,  The  Gilded  Age — written  “to  meet  the  challenge  of 
certain  ladies  in  Hartford” :  “Would  he  have  presumed  to  say  his  say  at  all  if  he  had 
not  had  the  moral  support  of  the  collaboration  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner  ?” 
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After  a  short  period  of  occupancy  by  Calvin  M.  Day,  the  Clemens  property  was 
acquired  by  Richard  M.  Bissell,  soon  to  become  president  of  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  whose  young  children,  with  others  coming  on  in  the  vicinity, 
seemingly  caught  and  preserved  the  spirit  of  the  old  days  till  the  family  removed 
to  Farmington  and  the  Kingswood  School  was  established  in  the  Clemens  House  by 
a  group  of  citizens,  several  of  them  frequenters  of  the  old  Nook  Farm.  When 
the  school  sought  wider  territory  and  moved  to  West  Hartford,  the  property  passed 
into  the  hands  of  an  association  desirous  of  maintaining  it  as  a  memorial,  with  a 
branch  library  and  as  a  civic  center.  What  with  residences  of  Lucius  F.  Robinson, 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Perkins,  Professor  Henry  A.  Perkins,  Dr.  William  Porter,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Richard  Burton,  Editor  Willie  O.  Burr  of  the  Times,  Miss  Lucy  Perkins, 


TORRINGTON  LIBRARY 


the  Rev.  Rockwell  Harmon  Potter  of  the  old  Hooker  Church,  Charles  Soby,  Con¬ 
gressman  John  R.  Buck,  Professor  Robert  B.  Riggs,  Colonel  Francis  Parsons, 
George  S.  Stevenson,  Dr.  Charles  T.  Bingham  and  with  others  on  both  sides  of  the 
street,  the  charm  has  been  preserved.  George  W.  Merrow  has  the  original  Hooker 
House.  The  residence  of  Senator  Augustine  Lonergan  is  nearby.  Miss  Mary 
Barton  and  her  brother,  Philip,  had  the  Charles  Warner  place  and  John  T.  Robin¬ 
son,  the  Gillette  place.  To  the  north  acress  Farmington  Avenue  stretch  broad,  well 
shaded  streets  in  park-like  effect,  through  the  Goodwin  section,  on  to  Elizabeth  Paik, 
the  confines  of  the  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation,  Keeney  Park,  Bloomfield  and 
West  Hartford.  An  association  has  been  formed  to  protect  the  whole  from  threat¬ 
ened  commercial  invasion. 

On  a  large  scale  it  is  an  outstanding  example  of  what  all  the  cities  are  contend¬ 
ing  with.  The  mantle  of  Hooker’s  “townsmen”  who  superintended  the  disposal 
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of  lands  falls  upon  the  modern  “zoning  board.”  As  to  the  city  library,  the  origin 
of  the  people’s  cultural  progress,  along  with  the  gift  of  the  Atheneum  by  Daniel 
Wadsworth,  grandson  of  Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull,  the  congested  condition  now 
so  distressful  bids  fair  to  clear  in  a  way  according  with  the  best  tradition.  And 
that  distress  implies  the  hitherto  impossible  enlargement  of  the  Wadsworth  group. 
Across  the  alleyway  bounding  the  group  on  the  north,  Wadsworth’s  classic  barn 
has  held  its  own,  preserved  by  the  family  of  Henry  A.  Perkins  on  whose  residence 
grounds  the  barn  stands.  Henry,  president  of  the  Hartford  Bank  till  his  death  in 
1874,  was  a  son  of  Enoch,  ancestor  also  of  a  line  of  eminent  lawyers.  At  Enoch’s 
house  the  first  library  books  had  been  kept — in  a  quaint  case  recently  presented 
to  the  great  library  of  today.  Henry’s  granddaughter,  Mabel,  and  her  husband, 
Horace  B.  Clark,  son  of  Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  many  years  gifted  editor  of  the 
C our  ant,  were  the  last  occupants  of  the  much-admired  place,  today  one  of  the  most 
valuable  pieces  of  real  estate  in  Connecticut.  On  her  death  in  1937  her  husband,  as 
suggested  in  her  will,  gave  it  to  the  library.  This  also  interests  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society  which  might  be  relieved  of  much  of  its  embarrassment  through 
not  having  space  in  the  Atheneum  for  approach  by  the  public  to  an  increasingly 
large  collection ;  it  is  awaiting  completion  of  State-contributed  funds  for  an  ample 
building  on  its  Capitol  Hill  site.  Another  significant  feature  of  the  situation  is 
the  proposition  of  the  trustees  of  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Ella  Burr  McManus,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Alfred  E.  Burr,  now  amounting  to  $312,000,  for  a  memorial  to  her  father, 
which  the  trustees  feel  should  go  to  the  library.  Mr.  Burr  had  worked  up  from 
typesetter  on  the  Courant  to  partnership,  along  with  his  brother,  Frank  L.,  in  the 
Times  where  he  was  to  continue  for  nearly  sixty  years,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Willie  O.  One  of  the  many  evidences  of  his  public  spirit  was  seen  when  he 
assisted  Mary  Hall  (Connecticut’s  first  woman  lawyer)  in  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  the  boys’  Good  Will  Club,  a  most  creditable  institution  at  the  time  of  her 
death  in  1927.  Both  Mr.  Burr  and  Mr.  Clark  had  been  zealous  supporters  of  the 
library,  the  latter  as  treasurer.  However,  President  William  A.  Corbin  of  the 
librarv  board  and  his  associates  have  been  informed  by  recent  court  decision, 
amicably  sought,  that  the  stipulation  in  Mrs.  McManus’s  will  is  such  that  the  fund, 
as  matters  stand,  cannot  be  used  except  in  harmony  with  her  desire  to  provide  a 
drinking  place  for  birds  and  animals.  On  the  grounds  still  stands  the  original  barn, 
surrounded  by  flower  gardens,  on  probably  the  most  valuable  piece  of  undeveloped 
real  estate  in  Connecticut,  highest  office  buildings  and  memorials  clustering  near. 


CHAPTER  C. 


State's  “ Capitol  Hill ” 


Memorials  of  Men  and  Deeds — Significance  in  Increase  in  Requirements — 
Books,  Art,  Music  and  Wealth  Drawn  to  Hub  of  Great  Wheel  of  Com¬ 
munications,  Land  and  Air — Insurance,  Educational,  Military  and  All 
Data  Attest  Triumph  of  Original  Principles, 


Amid  the  world  threats  of  the  hour  which  challenge  the  most  confirmed  opti¬ 
mists,  the  final  items  in  the  review  of  progress,  believably  irresistible,  must  have 
to  do  with  the  State  structures  at  the  seat  of  government,  Connecticut’s  Capitol 
Hill.  The  Hartford  men  who,  so  recently  as  the  1870’s,  financed  the  purchase  of 
most  of  the  site,  could  little  have  foreseen  the  present — and  still  unsatisfied — need 
of  space,  generous  as  were  the  original  provisions.  The  location,  not  far  from  the 
railway  station  and  overlooking  Bushnell  Park  to  the  northward  and  a  wide  stretch 
of  fine  residences  along  the  historic  and  geologically  informative  Rocky  Ridge  to 
the  southward,  was  ideal.  Land  and  building,  at  time  of  dedication  in  1878,  had 
cost  $3,100,000,  Hartford’s  share  being  $1,100,000.  The  last  of  the  joint  capitols 
in  New  Haven,  which  had  cost  $41,500,  was  given  to  that  city  on  whose  sacred 
green  it  stood.  The  original  Hartford  State  House,  we  have  seen,  is  dedicated  to 
public  service  and  history  in  the  very  heart  of  the  business  part  of  the  town.  The 
actual  front  of  the  present  Canaan-marble  structure  is  on  the  park  side.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  structure  is  289  feet,  four  inches;  width  of  central  part,  189 
feet,  four  inches — of  wings,  111  feet,  eight  inches;  from  ground  to  top  of  roof,  192 
feet,  eight  inches.  Marshall  Upjohn  of  New  York  was  the  architect,  James  G. 
Batterson  of  Hartford,  the  builder.  Though  not  in  the  original  plan,  a  winged 
bronze  statue,  facing  north  and  representing  the  Genius  of  Connecticut,  measuring 
seventeen  feet  to  the  tips  of  its  wings  and  holding  a  laurel  wreath  in  each  of  its  out¬ 
stretched  hands,  was  cast  in  Munchen  in  1878  and  was  placed  atop  of  the  gold- 
leafed  dome  in  that  year.  The  sculptor  was  Randolph  Rogers.  The  weight  of  the 
statue  was  6,600  pounds.  Question  having  arisen  as  to  security  of  the  base  in  the 
event  of  a  heavy  wind  storm,  after  the  progress  of  years,  the  statue  was  removed 
in  what  happened  to  be  the  last  week  before  the  1938  hurricane  and  flood.  On  the 
twelve  angles  of  the  dome  base  there  are  marble  statues  representing  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Education,  Music,  Science  and  Force,  two  each,  modeled  by  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward  of  New  York.  (In  1938  a  movement  was  on  foot  to  restore  the  Hartford, 
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now  rotting  in  the  Federal  Navy  Yard,  and  place  it  somewhere  as  a  memorial  for  a 
reunited  country.) 

But  it  is  on  the  east  or  more  general  entrance  side  that  the  founders  are  com¬ 
memorated.  There  in  has  relief  Hooker  is  seen  leading  his  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  through  the  forests,  his  wife  on  a  litter;  there  likewise  is  Davenport  in  New 
Haven.  Roger  Sherman  and  Jonathan  Trumbull  appear  each  in  his  niche,  and 
there  are  medallions  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  John  Trumbull,  Noah  Webster,  Horace 
Bushnell,  Bishop  Berkeley  and  the  poet  Barlow.  On  the  north  side,  with  the  wide- 
spreading  Charter  Oak,  well  carved,  are  statues  of  Ludlow,  Mason,  Eaton,  John 
Winthrop,  Theophilus  Eaton  and  Captain  Joseph  Wadsworth,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  portico,  bas  relief  panels  of  General  and  Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawley  and  of 
Senator  Orville  H.  Platt.  Here  also  in  bas  relief  are  Holmes  passing  the  Dutch 
fort,  the  attack  on  the  Pequot  palisade,  Wadsworth  hiding  the  charter,  Putnam 
leaving  his  plow,  and  the  State  Seal ;  on  the  west  side,  statues  of  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
who  saved  the  day  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  General  Wooster,  David 
Humphreys,  Washington’s  aid,  and  Oliver  Wolcott.  On  the  south  front  are  statues 
of  Major-Generals  John  Sedgwick  of  the  Civil  War  and  Alfred  H.  Terry  of  that 
war  and  of  the  western  plains  during  the  uprising  of  the  Indians,  when  Custer 
and  his  men  were  sacrificed.  On  the  ground  floor  there  are  Lafayette’s  camo 
cot,  and  a  large  section  of  Putnam’s  tombstone  before  it  was  replaced  by  the 
memorial,  and  a  bronze  portrait  of  John  Fitch,  inventor  of  the  steamboat.  Battle- 
flag  section  is  devoted  to  the  statue  of  War  Governor  Buckingham  and  the  tattered 
colors  of  all  the  Connecticut  regiments  in  the  Civil  War — including  those  of  the 
1 6th,  which  had  been  torn  into  pieces  when  the  regiment  was  captured,  had  been 
concealed  on  the  persons  of  the  men  throughout  their  captivity  in  Confederate 
prisons,  finally  assembled  and  mounted,  shield-shape,  on  white  silk  when  all  flags 
were  deposited  in  this  memorial  on  Battle-Flag  Day,  in  1879.  Every  flag,  with  its 
patches  and  mended  staff,  tells  a  story.  With  them  now  rest  the  emblems  officially 
decorated  by  France  in  the  World  War.  In  the  south  corridor  is  a  machine  gun 
from  Cervero’s  flagship  in  the  Spanish  War.  Facing  the  east  entrance  is  Karl 
Gerhardt’s  masterpiece,  the  bronze  statue  of  Nathan  Hale.  Stuart’s  full  length 
painting  of  Washington  hung  in  the  Senate  Chamber  so  long  as  sessions  were  held 
there.  It  was  painted  for  North  Carolina  but  was  not  accepted  because  the  general 
was  shown  in  uniform.  The  chair  of  the  Senate’s  presiding  officer  is  made  of  the 
Charter  Oak  wood,  wonderfully  carved. 

The  office  of  the  Governor  is  a  comparatively  small,  simple  room  not  far  from 
a  side  entrance  to  the  chamber  of  the  House,  recalling  the  day  when  Governor 
Bulkeley  won  the  title  of  the  “Crowbar  Governor.”  In  the  court  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  Democratic  candidate,  Luzon  B.  Morris  of  New  Haven,  over  Samuel 
E.  Merwin  of  New  Haven,  in  1891,  Governor  Bulkeley  held  over,  with  a  Democrat 
as  comptroller.  No  gubernatorial  election  in  the  Legislature,  the  Senate  being 
Democratic,  the  House  Republican,  could  be  effected  and  announcement  made,  as 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution.  Such  was  the  finding  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1891, 
Charles  B.  Andrews  of  Litchfield,  Chief  Justice — Governor,  1879-81,  a  Democrat. 
The  Democrats  failing  to  vote  for  regular  State  expense  funds,  Governor  Bulkeley 
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furnished  them  and  later  was  reimbursed.  Morris  was  elected  in  1892.  Personal 
relations  continued  cordial  throughout  the  crisis.  Bulkeley  found  one  morning  that 
his  side  door  approach  to  the  House  chamber  had  been  locked,  whereupon  he  was 
said  to  have  called  for  a  crowbar  to  break  down  the  barrier,  and  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  assemblage  when  the  Capitol  carpenter  appeared  with  tools  to  execute 
his  orders. 

The  first  memorial  to  be  placed  on  the  Capitol  grounds  was  the  bronze  statue  of 
Richard  D.  Hubbard  (1818-84)  of  Hartford,  who  was  Governor  at  the  time  of  the 
dedication  of  the  building.  Son  of  Lemuel  Hubbard  of  Guilford,  he  worked  his 
way  through  Yale,  became  eminent  at  the  bar  and  was  one  of  the  Democrats 
who  heartily  supported  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  instrumental 
in  securing  passage  of  the  law  giving  wives  property  rights  like  those  of  husbands. 
The  money  for  the  statue  was  left  by  George  G.  Sargeant  who  died  in  1886.  Near 
the  east  entrance  is  the  statue  of  Colonel  Knowlton  as  he  fell  leading  his  “Rangers” 
in  meeting  the  advance  of  the  British  in  New  York  early  in  the  Revolution.  A 
third  statue,  on  the  river  bluff,  represents  a  youthful  Civil  War  prisoner  and  was 
the  gift  of  Frank  W.  Cheney  of  South  Manchester  and  Hartford,  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  1 6th,  wounded  at  Antietam,  the  regiment’s  terrific  baptism  of  fire, 
it  having  just  reached  the  front. 

Near  the  corner  of  Trinity  Street  is  perhaps  Connecticut’s  most  historically 
interesting  relic  of  the  Civil  War,  particularly  in  the  home  of  manufacture  of 
modern  enginery.  Mounted  on  a  massive  granite  base,  with  entablature,  it  was 
known  in  war  times  as  the  “Petersburg  Express.”  When  Colonel  Robert  O.  Tyler 
of  Hartford,  commanding  the  First  Connecticut  Heavy  Artillery,  was  promoted  to 
be  brigadier-general,  his  successor  was  Henry  L.  Abbot,  United  States  Army.  The 
large  membership  was  drawn  chiefly  from  the  valleys  of  the  Thames,  the  Connect¬ 
icut  and  the  Naugatuck  rivers,  with  Litchfield  and  Bridgeport  well  represented. 
Early  in  1864  Colonel  Abbot  was  ordered  to  organize  the  largest  siege  train  in 
history  up  to  that  date,  in  which  the  First  Connecticut  was  given  an  independent 
and  responsible  position.  It  probably  was  the  first  time  that  spherical  case-shot 
had  been  fired  from  mortars.  Colonel  Abbot  recorded  that  “the  novel  experiment 
of  putting  thirty  12-pound  canister  shot  under  the  bursting  charge  of  a  ten-inch 
shell  proved  very  effective.”  The  action  was  during  the  forcing  of  the  way  up  the 
Potomac  to  culminate  in  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  Residents  of  besieged  Peters¬ 
burg  especially  timed  the  shells  from  this  mortar  on  the  Capitol  grounds.  By  pecu¬ 
liar  coincidence  in  later  years  one  of  those  residents,  Archibald  G.  Mcllwaine,  a 
boy  in  the  war  times,  came  to  Hartford  as  president  of  the  Orient  Fire  Insurance 
Company  and  chanced  to  fix  the  site  for  the  company’s  new  building  on  Trinity 
Street  directly  opposite  this  mortar  without  being  conscious  of  its  northern  con¬ 
nections.  As  for  himself,  he  had  brought  with  him  the  sword  of  a  New  England 
captain  in  one  of  the  attacks  on  Petersburg  who  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  with 
his  company  and  had  entrusted  the  weapon  to  Mr.  Mcllwaine’s  father.  With 
inspiration  of  the  “Petersburg  Express”  so  near  at  hand,  Mr.  Mcllwaine  patri¬ 
otically  renewed  his  search,  but  fruitlessly. 
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In  the  new  century  the  pressure  for  room  caused  the  building  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  library  building  across  Capitol  Avenue  southward  from  the  grassy  plaza 
It  is  of  Italian  renaissance  design  with  symbolic  statuary  groups  above  the  portico, 
which  is  reached  by  wide  steps  from  the  street  level.  At  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  in  1909,  Chief  Justice  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  (to  be  Governor  1911-15)  of 
New  Haven  said:  “Set  by  itself,  in  all  the  majestic  dignity  which  architecture  can 
command,  is  rising  before  our  eyes  the  splendid  home  which  Connecticut  has  pre¬ 
pared  for  her  highest  court  of  justice 
and  for  the  books  that  teach  what  justice 
is  and  give  it  form.”  Opposite  the  main 
entrance  is  Memorial  Hall  where  are 
seen  the  original  charter  framed  in  wood 
from  the  Charter  Oak,  the  portraits  of 
all  the  Governors  and  valuable  collec¬ 
tions  of  State  and  national  interest, 
among  them  the  table  used  by  Lincoln 
throughout  the  war  and  on  which  he 
wrote  the  emancipation  proclamation. 
The  Supreme  Court  room  and  justices’ 
quarters  occupy  the  west  wing.  Impres¬ 
sive  in  the  court  room  is  the  great  mural, 
done  by  Albert  Herter,  to  idealize  the 
drafting  of  the  Fundamental  Orders. 
The  court  is  now  presided  over  by  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Maltbie,  of  Simsbury  and  Hart¬ 
ford. 

The  State  Library,  with  its  stacks  for 
books  of  history  and  its  special  law 
library,  its  reading  room,  its  vaults  and 
storage  quarters,  occupies  the  east  wing. 
It  has  become  one  of  the  foremost  of  its 
kind  in  New  England.  J.  Hammond 
Trumbull  had  spent  years  upon  the  great  work  of  collecting  manuscripts  and  books 
and  was,  in  effect,  the  father  of  the  library,  which  had  only  3,000  reference  books 
when  he  took  charge;  he  began  the  task  of  editing,  indexing  and  printing  the  invalu¬ 
able  Colonial  Records.  With  his  associate,  Judge  Sherman  W.  Adams  of  Wethers¬ 
field,  he  collected  precious  papers  of  New  Haven  and  other  Colonies  besides  Con¬ 
necticut  till  the  library  attained  exceptional  fame.  At  the  same  time  he  was  helping 
and  getting  much  help  from  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  with  its  wide  mem¬ 
bership.  His  successor,  Charles  J.  Hoadly  (1828-1900),  served  over  half  a  century 
and  was  true  to  an  ancestry  which  included  Elder  William  Brewster,  of  the  May¬ 
flower  Pilgrims,  and  Matthew  Grant  and  George  Hayes  of  the  Connecticut  Colony, 
ancestors  of  presidents  of  the  same  name.  Hoadly  (who  had  reverted  to  the  original 
spelling  of  his  family  name),  Trinity  ’51,  gave  up  the  law  to  carry  on  Trumbull’s 
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work  for  half  a  century.  George  Seymour  Godard  (1865-1936),  who  graduated 
at  Wesleyan  and  also  won  degrees  at  Yale  and  Trinity,  succeeded  Hoadly,  holding 
the  office  till  his  death.  Much  of  the  efficiency  of  today’s  library  is  due  to  his 
genius.  His  successor  is  James  Brewster  who  also,  and  like  Hoadly  and  like  Bishop 
Chauncey  B.  Brewster  of  Connecticut  and  Bishop  Benjamin  Brewster  of  Maine, 
his  uncles,  is  a  descendant  of  Elder  Brewster.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Trinity,  ’08,  and 
was  librarian  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York.  The  library  is  well 
officered  and  provided  with  a  force  which  includes  Lillian  G.  Grant,  librarian’s 
assistant  and  secretary,  and  Christian  N.  Due,  of  the  reading  room  and  law  library. 

The  State  had  had  its  powder  house  in  New  Haven,  its  arsenal  in  Hartford, 
since  1812,  out  Windsor  Avenue,  near  the  Old  North  Cemetery,  Spring  Grove 
Cemetery  and  a  distinct  section  where  were  the  Windsor  Avenue  Congregational, 
the  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  and  the  Congregation  B’nai  Israel  churches  before 
reaching  the  northerly  entrance  to  Keeney  Park.  The  State  further  had  had  its 
“muster  grounds”  in  various  towns  and  still  had  its  iron  mines  in  Salisbury  where 
cannon  had  been  cast  on  a  large  scale  since  before  the  Revolution,  latterly  superior 
car  wheels  in  great  number.  There  had  been  the  period  of  the  “flood-wood”  sol¬ 
diery  and  after  the  Civil  War  Connecticut  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  organize  a 
“National  Guard,”  with  reasonably  good  armories  here  and  there  as  time  had  gone 
on.  After  the  Spanish  War  debacle,  in  1898,  when  Connecticut  men  were  counted 
among  the  thousands  who  died  in  ill-prepared  camps,  the  urge  for  more  regularity 
in  office  routine  and  in  the  field  could  not  be  resisted.  The  assembling  of  the  few 
and  feeble  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  Hartford,  the  last  rally  in  the 
East,  helped  stir  sentiment.  The  First  Company,  Governor’s  Foot  Guard,  had  its 
own  quarters  on  High  Street,  the  Putnam  Phalanx  its  on  Pearl  Street  (later  on 
Washington  Street)  /  and  the  cavalry  armory  out  on  Farmington  Avenue  was  in 
prospect.  The  adjutant-general’s  and  quartermaster-general’s  offices,  with  the 
pension  department,  were  limited  to  the  once  ample  space  in  the  Capitol.  Coin- 
cidently  the  belching  smoke  from  the  yards  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  across  Park  River  was  blackening  the  gray  marble  of  the  new 
Capitol.  The  State  bought  the  yards  and  the  railroad  found  wider  space  in  East 
Hartford.  The  new  armory  was  built  of  stone,  with  the  then  largest  drill  floor  in 
the  land,  and  abundant  space  for  all  departments  and  for  storage,  into  which  the 
First  Regiment  and  adjuncts  marched  from  their  cramped  structure  on  Elm  Street 
where  the  large  buildings  of  the  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Company  now 
stand.  The  dedication  was  late  in  the  year  of  the  completion  of  the  State’s  Supreme 
Court  and  library  building.  President  William  H.  Taft,  recently  Secretary  of  War, 
honored  the  occasion  with  his  presence  and  spoke  from  his  heart  in  expressing 
the  power  for  peace  that  lies  in  earnest  National  Guard  service.  Since  that  day  the 
duties  and  complications  of  the  military  department,  now  under  Adjutant-General 
William  F.  Ladd,  have  been  many,  due  to  the  readjustments  and  coordinations 
with  the  Federal  government  to  effect  a  national  organization  to  meet  any  needs 
that  may  arise.  Infantry,  artillery,  coast  artillery,  naval  reserve,  aviation  and  cav¬ 
alry,  all  are  concerned.  Where  there  had  been  four  regiments  of  infantry  and  a 
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battery  of  artillery  before  the  Spanish  War  and  military  men  and  civilians  had  come 
from  other  states  to  Niantic  to  see  the  only  brigade  evening  parade  in  the  eastern 
section,  there  are  now  various  arms  of  the  service  in  conformation  with  the  Federal 
contingents  throughout  the  country.  The  two  infantry  regiments  are  the  I02d  of  New 
Haven,  with  headquarters  in  a  new  armory  there  and  also  with  companies  drilling 
in  Waterbury,  West  Haven,  Wallingford,  Torrington  and  Ansonia  and  the  169th 
with  companies  in  Middletown,  Bristol,  New  Britain,  Manchester  and  Willimantic. 
The  regiments  form  the  85th  Infantry  Brigade,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General 
James  A.  Haggerty,  New  Haven.  It  is  a  brigade  of  the  43d  National  Guard  Divi¬ 
sion,  comprising  troops  of  this  State,  Maine,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  London,  Major-General  Morris  B.  Payne  of  New  London  com¬ 
manding.  New  Haven  is  the  headquarters  of  the  118th  Medical  Regiment.  Hart¬ 
ford’s  municipal  airport  is  the  training  field  for  the  118th  Observation  Squadron, 
with  photograph  section,  where  the  men  for  a  long  time  have  been  maintaining  one 
of  the  highest  Federal  ratings.  The  I92d  Field  Artillery  has  its  headquarters  in 
New  London  and  the  242d  Coast  Artillery  its  in  Bridgeport.  Troops  A  and  B, 
First  Squadron,  noth  Cavalry  (Massachusetts  affiliate  by  latest  change),  have  their 
armory  on  Farmington  Avenue,  West  Hartford.  The  Fifth  Battalion  of  Connect¬ 
icut  Naval  Militia,  with  headquarters  in  New  Haven,  has  divisions  in  both  Hart¬ 
ford  and  Bridgeport.  The  43d  Tank  Company  is  in  Hartford  and  other  “special 
troops”  in  Danielson  and  Putnam. 

This  altogether  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  first  military  formation — a  troop 
of  horse  in  Hartford  in  1672  and  the  first  regulations  adopted  in  1676.  The  high¬ 
est  number  of  militia  was  in  1848  when  the  law  provided  for  two  classes,  active 
and  inactive  or  “enrolled,”  the  latter  being  exempt  on  payment  of  a  dollar  poll  tax. 
Men  were  paid  $1.50  a  day  for  three  days’  duty  in  uniform,  one  division — two 
brigades  of  four  regiments  each,  and  the  Federal  government  (supposedly)  paying 
a  small  sum  based  on  returns.  In  1854  the  State  allowed  armory  rent  up  to  $100 
for  each  company.  The  poll  tax  was  cut  to  fifty  cents  and  allowance  made  for  a 
three-day  camp,  reduced  to  one  day  in  1859. 

The  armory  was  relieved  of  part  of  the  strain  coming  upon  it  when  the  long-time 
cry  for  a  new  post  office  building  was  heard  and  that  office  and  such  other  offices 
as  had  been  crowded  into  the  old  Federal  building  close  by  the  old  State  House  were 
moved  to  the  large  Federal  structure  dedicated  in  1933,  on  the  corner  of  Church 
and  High  streets.  In  it  are  the  headquarters  of  the  76th  Division,  Organized 
Reserves. 

And  still  the  Capitol  itself  was  not  large  enough,  after  the  removal  of  depart¬ 
ments  from  it,  to  accommodate  the  commissions  for  automobiles,  highways,  agricul¬ 
ture  as  being  developed,  public  utilities,  forests,  sanitation,  insurance,  banking,  edu¬ 
cation  and  taxes.  There  must  be  an  office  building,  and  a  large  one.  Accordingly 
one  of  the  finest  old  residences  on  Washington  Street,  among  others,  had  to  fall. 
It  had  been  occupied  by  Major-General  William  B.  Franklin  (1823-1903)  of 
Pennsylvania  birth  who  had  won  his  title  in  the  Mexican  War,  had  been  a  corps 
commander  in  the  Civil  War,  came  to  Hartford  as  vice-president  of  Colt’s  and  was 
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of  the  commission  in  charge  of  the  building  of  the  new  Capitol.  The  State’s  office 
building  was  opened  in  1931,  fronting  on  Capitol  Avenue.  In  1936,  extra  space 
already  being  rented,  it  was  not  large  enough;  it  was  necessary  to  buy  more  land 
to  the  south  of  the  State  Library,  to  be  utilized  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  State  Police,  established  in  1903,  under  the  first  superintendent,  Robert  T. 
Hurley,  had  developed  till  it  was  advisable  to  acquire  Governor  Bulkeley’s  late 
residence  a  little  farther  down  Washington  Street  which,  at  the  writing,  is  being 
replaced  by  a  large  structure  in  keeping  with  the  State  group.  Near  it  is  the  Hart¬ 
ford  State  Trade  School.  Washington  Street  continues  to  be  the  wide  thoroughfare 
to  New  Haven  but  Berlin  Turnpike  is  coming  to  share  in  favor.  Most  of  the  traffic 
from  New  York  through  New  England  must  come  these  direct  routes  by  Capitol 
Hill  or  by  the  College  Highway  through  Farmington.  The  Capitol  is  literally  the 
hub,  though  the  spoke  to  New  London  involves  a  detour  by  Bulkeley  Bridge  or  its 
soon-coming  adjunct  and  through  Nature’s  own  old  Marlborough,  or  else  one  must 
follow  the  scenic  Connecticut  to  the  great  steel  bridge  recently  constructed  at 
Middletown.  From  the  balcony  around  the  Capitol’s  high  dome  all  these  spokes  can 
be  seen,  and  away  to  Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke  beyond  Springfield  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  government’s  air-mail  route  from  New  York  to  Boston  is  almost  a 
straight  line  through  Brainard  and  Rentschler  fields,  from  corner  to  corner  of 
Connecticut’s  parallelogram,  with  the  Capitol  almost  at  the  perfect  half-way  point 
between  the  Greenwich  jog  and  the  northeast  corner. 

This  hub  with  its  horse  cars,  then  its  trolleys  and  now  its  masses  of  motor 
vehicles — following  the  inspiration  of  Madame  Genius  of  the  dome — might  never 
have  been  anything  but  a  hub  had  it  not  been  for  the  inspiration  and  generosity 
of  a  Hartford  artist,  Mrs.  William  M.  (Frances)  Storrs  of  Hartford,  and  the 
ability  of  New  Haven’s  world-famed  artist,  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett  (1865-1925). 
Bartlett  had  won  the  distinction  of  being  chosen  by  the  national  commission  to  make 
the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Lafayette  to  be  given  by  American  school  chil¬ 
dren  for  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  as  has  been  indicated.  His  works  included  the  statue 
of  Warren  in  Boston  and  of  Columbus  and  Michelangelo  in  the  Congressional 
Library.  Incidentally,  it  was  the  portrait  of  Bartlett  by  Hartford’s  Charles  Noel 
Flagg — artist  and  teacher  of  artists — which  won  for  Flagg  his  admission  into  the 
National  Gallery.  The  model  of  the  Lafayette  statue  had  stood  for  years  in  the 
corridor  of  the  Capitol  when  Mrs.  Storrs  put  possibilities  into  realities  by  providing 
the  means  to  make  another  statue  from  it,  to  be  placed  on  a  raised  plot  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  Washington  Street  with  Capitol  Avenue,  as  has  been  indicated. 

Thus,  with  Lafayette  Street  joining  with  Washington  Street  and  the  Italians’ 
gift  of  the  statue  of  Columbus  at  this  junction  park,  and  with  the  State’s  buildings, 
the  plaza  had  assumed  definite  shape  when,  culturally,  there  came  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  developments  of  all,  for  Connecticut  and  New  England — the  Bushnell  Memorial. 
The  wide  park,  at  the  northerly  foot  of  the  hill,  already  was  a  blessed  memorial  of 
the  theologian  and  civic  leader,  Horace  Bushnell  (1802-76),  whose  writings  in  the 
late  40’s  had  brought  against  him  a  temporary  charge  of  heresy  but  were  to 
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humanize  the  Congregational  creed  throughout  the  land.  The  classic  structure, 
architecturally  recalling  the  simplest  and  best  in  New  England,  was  the  culmination 
of  the  dream  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Appleton  R.  (Dotha)  Hillyer,  the  donor,  who, 
like  her  sister,  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Cheney  of  South  Manchester,  had  been  among  the 
leaders  in  good  works — as  also  their  children  after  them,  evidenced  notably  in  the 
Atheneum  group.  The  particular  attention  to  acoustic  properties  made  it  one  of 
the  best  of  auditoriums  for  the  local  Philharmonics,  the  Kellogg  series  of  visiting 
organizations,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York,  the  Boston  Opera 
Company  and  others  from  more  remote  places.  The  main  auditorium,  seating  3,000, 
is  filled  for  every  concert  or  series  of  them ;  it  was  the  ideal  place  for  the  finale  of 
the  State’s  tercentenary  presentations. 

The  president  of  the  corporation,  or¬ 
ganized  in  1919,  is  Charles  F.  T.  Seav- 
erns,  son-in-law  of  the  donor ;  the  vice- 
president,  Horace  Bushnell  Cheney, 
and  the  manager,  William  H.  Morten- 
sen. 

And  yet  Capitol  Hill  is  only  in  the 
formative  stage  for  Connecticut.  That 
the  trait  of  economy  with  prudence  has 
not  been  outlived  is  in  evidence  only 
when  the  increase  in  State  functions  is 
reviewed.  Then  the  proportions  of  the 
“hill”  seem  meager,  but  there  are  ex¬ 
traneous  burdens,  largely  national, 
which  have  raised  new  problems  for 
economists.  In  the  period  of  forming 
the  hill  group,  or  by  1928,  the  State’s 
tangible  wealth  of  six  and  a  third  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  (Greenwich  leading  the 
Nation  in  per  capita),  Connecticut  as  a  whole  was  much  ahead  of  the  country  at 
large  and  New  England  had  been  ahead  since  1912.  In  that  year  Connecticut’s  per 
capita  wealth  was  $1,386  and  that  of  the  country  $1,165.  The  gain  in  the  value 
of  the  State’s  taxable  realty  since  1900  had  been  five  times  the  total  amount  in  that 
year ;  for  New  England,  a  little  more  than  three  times.  Individual  and  corporation 
net  income  in  Connecticut  by  1928  was  over  half  a  billion,  surveys  were  showing. 
Death  rate  was  decreasing,  as,  too,  were  marriages,  simultaneously  with  increase  in 
number  of  divorces — an  inauspicious  symptom  rather  general  throughout  the  land. 
Connecticut’s  tax  bill  in  1927  was  $122,329,500  or  more  than  four  times  that  of 
1913,  and  of  this  nearly  one-half  was  levied  by  local  governments,  the  State  collect¬ 
ing  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  it  through  motor-vehicle  registration  fees;  govern¬ 
ment  taxes  were  $36,111,000 — Connecticut  standing  seventeenth  among  the  states. 
Savings-deposit  taxes  had  reached  $1,357,461.  State  tax  on  towns  had  been 
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reestablished  in  1910  and  now  amounted  to  a  million  and  a  half.  The  state  was 
well  below  the  per  capita  debt  for  the  country  ($66  as  against  $71.52).  Con¬ 
necticut’s  ratio  was  1.72  per  cent.,  the  United  States  2.83  and  New  England  2.07. 
The  State’s  excess  assets  over  liabilities  were  practically  $83,000,000.  The  assets 
were  mostly  in  land,  buildings  and  highways.  State  incomes  were  eight  times  more 
than  in  1907,  in  which  only  the  railroads  turned  in  more  than  a  million  yearly, 
whereas  in  twenty  years  there  were  to  be  ten  in  that  category.  Motor-vehicle  regis¬ 
trations  brought  in  $6,508,238.  State  property  was  valued  at  $76,500,000,  increas¬ 
ing  in  value  at  half  a  million  yearly;  contents  of  buildings  were  valued  at  about 
$1,000,000,  including  $250,000  for  the  portraits.  Automobiles  were  valued  at 
$823,590.  State  expenses  were  $36,000,000 — ten  times  the  amount  in  1907;  the 
highway  department  was  spending  over  $10,000,000  yearly,  this  amount,  by  the 
square  mile,  equalling  five  times  the  average  for  all  New  England  states.  For  edu¬ 
cation,  the  State  Board  was  receiving  $3,188,114.  Of  expenses  for  State  institu¬ 
tions  the  heaviest  items  were  the  State  Hospital  and  the  State’s  Agricultural  College, 
a  little  over  $1,000,000  each.  Municipal  debt  had  increased  209  per  cent,  while 
grand  list  had  increased  240  per  cent,  and  taxation  receipts  493  per  cent.  Munic¬ 
ipal  expenses  were  on  the  up  grade,  about  $5,000,000  a  year  up  to  a  total  of  a 
hundred  million,  an  increase  of  27.27  per  cent,  since  1920,  of  which  a  large  part 
had  gone  for  roads  and  bridges  made  necessary  by  motor  traffic  and  congestions. 
Present  surveys  are  showing  proportionate  increases. 

In  further  sensing  the  immediate  post-World  War  period,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  of  the  1,636,000  population,  about  a  million  were  church  members,  with  sixty- 
three  denominations,  in  churches  valued  at  $80,000,000,  with  parsonages,  $12,- 
000,000;  membership  increase  had  been  thirty-two  per  cent,  and  for  the  whole 
United  States,  thirty  per  cent.,  or  doubling  the  wartime  figures,  but  Sunday  schools 
had  fallen  off  somewhat.  Of  Catholics,  in  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  parishes, 
there  were  602,000  members  in  three  hundred  and  one  churches  and  with  ninety- 
eight  parochial  schools,  five  hospitals  and  a  reformatory  for  women,  two  homes  for 
the  aged  and  five  hospitals  accommodating  nearly  26,000  patients.  There  were 
sixty-six  Jewish  congregations  for  90,000  members,  the  synagogues  valued  at  $5,- 
000,000.  Of  Advent  Christian  churches  fourteen;  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  thir¬ 
teen  ;  United  Lutherans,  twenty-six ;  Evangelical  Lutheran  Augustana  Synod, 
twenty-nine;  National  Spiritualists,  six;  Evangelical  Lutheran,  twenty-nine;  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri  and  Ohio,  twenty-six ;  Church  of  Christ  Scien¬ 
tist,  twenty-six;  Federated  churches,  thirteen;  Russian  Orthodox,  eleven;  together 
with  twenty  corps  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

There  were  1,827  schools  and  colleges,  including  1,255  elementary,  eighty-nine 
high,  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  elementary  and  secondary  private  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical ;  fourteen  colleges,  nine  State-aided;  thirteen  trades;  fifty-one  evening,  and 
one  hundred  and  five  school  centers  for  non-English-speaking  classes,  altogether 
providing  for  413,000  pupils.  The  State  was  rated  sixth  in  all  states  in  length  of  time 
for  keeping  pupils  in  school,  the  average  being  8.64  years.  Toward  defraying 
school  expenses  the  towns  were  receiving  $33,000,000  a  year.  The  debt  of  towns 
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for  the  school  year  was  $32,370,113  or  $30  a  year  for  each  pupil,  more  than  half  of  it 
in  salaries,  and  three-quarters  of  a  million  for  transportation  of  pupils.  The  daily  cost 
for  each  pupil  attending  schools  was  sixty-eight  cents,  or  ten  cents  more  than  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole;  five  states  spent  more  for  outlay  which  in  Connecticut 
was  $27.18  in  addition  to  current  expenses;  Connecticut’s  figures  for  current 
expenses  for  each  pupil  were  $79.95,  the  country’s  average  being  $76.24.  The  two 
new  colleges  which  had  been  established  were  the  Albertus  Magnus  and  the  State 
College  of  Pharmacy,  both  in  New  Haven. 

Of  the  70,000  who  attended  private  schools,  the  majority  were  in  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  three  parochial  schools ;  the  total  of  the  other  private  schools  was  one 
hundred  and  fifteen,  with  twenty-eight  classified  as  “other  ecclesiastical”  and  “busi¬ 
ness.”  Trade  schools  began  with  the  one  in  Bridgeport  in  1910;  expenditures  for 
them  in  this  period  amounted  to  $550,000  annually  and  the  attendance  was  2,519,- 
057.  Of  regular  evening  schools  there  were  fifty-one.  For  non-English-speaking 
adults  there  were  one  hundred  and  five  school  centers  for  8,000  men  and  women. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  public  libraries,  eighty-five  were  free  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  had  State  grants.  Expenditures  for  them  were  $1,- 
000,000  a  year.  Pomfret  has  the  distinction  of  having  the  oldest  public  library  in 
continuous  service,  the  “Social  Library  of  Abington.” 

The  chief  correction  and  humanitarian  institutions  have  been  noted,  but  leaving 
a  point  to  be  made  at  this  juncture,  now  that  it  has  been  shown  how  those  not  of 
American  lineage  have  shared  in  the  privileges  of  a  free  country  and  a  cordial  State 
to  promote  their  religious  and  scholastic  interests.  A  considerable  part  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  burden  of  crime  or  incapacitation  through  dementia  or  baleful  disease  could 
have  been  prevented  at  a  well-conducted  port  of  entry,  like  what  was  to  come  with 
this  immediate  generation.  In  the  cycles  of  rush  of  immigration,  sometimes  pro¬ 
moted  by  those  eager  for  “cheap  labor”  or  to  benefit  human  leeches  in  the  environs 
of  large  cities,  a  blighting  element  was  brought  in  carrying  seeds  of  misery  not  soon 
to  be  detected  by  an  unsuspicious  civilization.  They  generated  evils  from  which 
Connecticut  in  particular  suffered  because  of  her  proximity  to  New  York.  This  was 
to  be  evidenced  again  so  lately  as  during  the  World  War  when  efforts  at  deporta¬ 
tion  were  thwarted,  apparently  because  of  lack  of  place  to  which  deportation  could 
be  made.  Seeds  were  sown  through  several  decades,  the  evil  fruits  of  which  have 
complicated  the  cost  and  work  of  humane  institutions  the  State  is  bound  to  main¬ 
tain.  The  burdens  of  towns  and  private  individuals,  forming  the  Connecticut 
Humane  Society — for  both  men  and  animals — had  to  be  passed  on  to  the  State  and 
there  become  the  subject  of  long  discussion  and  cause  of  heavy  expense.  Both  town 
and  county  at  their  best,  without  the  poisonous  element,  would  have  had  enough  to 
contend  with,  resulting  from  hardships,  over-strain,  poverty  and  intemperance  and 
the  pathetic  disablements  of  the  machine  age  and  the  days  of  war.  How  to  carry 
and  lessen  this  burden  has  commanded  years  of  legislative  research  and  of  tax 
increase.  The  earlier  section  of  this  story  relative  to  these  adverse  developments 
is  gruesome  but  in  it  there  is  powerful  attest  to  the  character  of  the  descendants 
of  the  founders.  The  appointment  as  welfare  commissioner  of  Frederic  C.  Wal- 
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cott,  with  his  wealth  of  observations  in  Europe  during  the  World  War,  is  the  Leg¬ 
islature  s  latest  hope  in  the  line  of  cooperation  of  effort.  In  the  particular  of 
criminology  pure  and  simple,  very  great  progress  has  been  noted  and  at  minimum 
expense,  except  for  matter  of  capture  and  conviction,  unavoidable.  Cost  of  institu¬ 
tions  to  heal  the  wounds  that  wars  have  left  is  a  matter  by  itself,  receiving  most 
generous  attention. 

State  departments  to  conserve  and  emphasize  nature’s  benefits  came  none  too 
soon.  The  Colony  that  had  shipped  magnificent  trees  to  England  for  her  stoutest 
masts  and  supplied  to  the  western  settlements  building  material  found  itself  well 
nigh  stripped  and  the  remnants  a  prey  to  witless  men’s  matches  and  to  seekers  for 
telephone  poles  and  railroad  ties.  Long  after  it  had  become  necessary  to  bring 
lumber  from  distant  states,  at  a  cost  a  short  time  ago  of  $4,000,000  a  year,  there 
was  an  awakening.  Young  Gifford  Pinchot  (later  government  forester  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Pennsylvania),  just  out  of  Yale,  led  the  way  in  his  forestry  teaching  near 
the  Sound  shore.  Connecticut  was  the  first  New  England  State  to  legislate  for 
forests  and  parks  and  now  has  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  its  land  devoted  to  them. 
Some  of  the  forests  are  purely  for  use  in  training;  others,  for  delectation  of  the 
public.  The  education  program  is  effective.  The  first  park  was  Sherwood  Island, 
Westport,  in  1914.  Shaghiticoke  Indian  Reservation  in  Kent,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  mountain  slope  remaining  from  2,000  that  had  been  set  aside  for 
survivors  of  Indian  tribes  in  1730,  had  various  offscourings,  including  three  of  the 
Indians,  came  under  State  supervision  as  it  had  been,  with  different  idea,  when 
Jabez  Smith  was  made  superintendent  in  1757.  The  State  Forestry  Association  of 
1895  was  the  third  of  its  kind  in  America,  forerunner  of  the  modern  preservation 
and  instructive  organizations  with  their  regular  forces,  Theodore  S.  Woolsey  of 
New  Haven  the  president.  At  the  same  time  the  expansive  highway  department 
took  over  the  job  so  long  done  by  farmers  who  were  working  out  their  taxes,  and 
won  for  the  State  a  new  credit  mark  which  Commissioner  John  A.  MacDonald  of 
Putnam  steadily  improved  upon.  In  thirty  years  a  hundred  million  dollars  had  been 
spent  and  the  time  had  arrived  to  learn  whether  advertisers  considered  this  was 
mainly  for  billboard  displays.  On  basis  of  area,  the  State  led  the  country.  Motor 
fees,  gasoline  taxes  and  refunds  went  toward  defraying  costs.  Colonel  Michael 
A.  Connor,  commissioner,  performs  his  functions  in  that  particular  as  meticulously 
as  he  did  when  an  officer  in  the  Connecticut  contingent  “over  seas.”  Trucks  were 
another  problem  in  up-keep  as  the  railroads  seemed  to  find  their  foundations  fail¬ 
ing — but  only  to  get  a  new  grip,  with  air-conditioned  cars  and  up-to-date  delivery 
of  freight. 

Agriculture  again  advanced  to  the  fore.  In  1850  farms  averaged  $30  an  acre 
in  value,  including  buildings ;  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  value  in  land  and  build¬ 
ings,  with  stock,  implements  and  machinery,  reached  a  total  of  $113,305,580,  Fair- 
field  County  leading,  though  Hartford  was  ahead  in  number  of  farms  and  value  of 
all  property — $59,315,568.  Of  the  State’s  23,000  farms,  20,000  were  operated  by 
their  owners.  While  hay  was  bringing  but  $14  a  ton  in  the  United  States  at  large, 
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the  Connecticut  price  was  estimated  in  government  report  at  $25.70.  Milk  fur¬ 
nished  the  major  problem  of  the  State  Board.  Location  and  facilities  were  favor¬ 
able  but  sanitation  and  competition,  at  home  and  with  New  York,  brought  heavy 
burden  upon  the  board  of  dairy  and  food  commissioners,  with  result  in  associations 
of  dealers  and  of  producers  which  assures  to  the  public  an  unquestionably  safe  and 
ample  supply  at  a  properly  regulated  price  under  the  eye  of  Milk  Administrator  S. 
McLean  Buckingham  of  Watertown  and  his  associates.  Health,  labor,  industry  and 
all  other  matters  of  public  concern  are  no  longer  suffering  from  confusion  of  inter¬ 
ests  as  in  the  past.  Politics  interfere  very  little ;  what  is  known  generically  around 
the  world  as  “Hitlerism”  is  inconceivable.  Unity  of  purpose,  after  blundering  con¬ 
fusion,  is  brought  back  to  the  principles  of  both  of  the  founding  Colonies. 

What  has  been  said  herein  of  the  development  of  insurance  is  reflected  in  the 
report  of  Commissioner  John  C.  Blackall  for  1936.  The  number  of  companies  is 
forty- four,  of  which  three  are  mutual,  together  employing  12,000  people  with  payroll 
of  over  $20,000,000.  The  combined  capital  equals  $111,750,000;  total  admitted 
assets,  $2,740,454,192;  surplus  over  liabilities,  $326,269,134;  surplus  as  regards 
policyholders,  $438,019,134;  paid  to  policyholders  or  beneficiaries  since  organiza¬ 
tion,  $6,586,181,838;  total  premium  income,  $585,937,278  (on  Connecticut  business, 
$100,298,601)  ;  disbursements,  $568,330,000,  including  4.3  per  cent,  to  policyholders 
and  2.1  to  stockholders. 

By  the  last  census,  1930,  there  were  1,606,000  people  residing  in  the  State. 
January  1,  1937,  there  were  2,329,705  life  insurance  policies  in  force  for  them,  about 
three-quarters  of  them  weekly-payment  policies.  The  total  represented  $1,952,- 
530,000  of  protection  at  the  same  time  the  total  resources  of  the  commercial  and 
savings  banks  aggregated  $1,423,773,000.  The  local  companies’  fire  insurance  on 
property  in  the  State  amounted  to  $2,832,876,000,  approaching  close  to  the  total  of 
the  grand  lists  in  all  towns ;  the  amount  paid  in  taxes  was  $72,068,000 ;  for  prop¬ 
erty  protection,  $17,965,000.  The  companies  paid  3.8  per  cent,  of  their  premiums 
for  taxes.  The  Hartford  Clearing  House  Association  through  the  year  showed 
debits  of  $2,255,994,000.  State  banks  and  trust  companies  in  the  State  held  reserves 
of  $22,192,100  in  1937,  with  surplus  of  $15,923,073,  undivided  profits  $5,953,575 
and  deposits  $274,972,374.  The  savings  banks,  wholly  mutual,  had  resources 
amounting  to  $791,790,857.  In  national  banks  the  capital  was  $22,364,000;  sur¬ 
plus,  $11,771,000;  undivided  profits,  $400,538,000,  with  2,622,787  depositors. 

Of  all  the  forty  departments  and  offices  housed  in  and  around  the  Capitol,  none 
has  been  more  progressive  than  that  of  education.  From  what  has  been  cited,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  New  Britain  story,  of  the  great  national  work  of  Henry  Barnard 
(the  John  Davenport  of  his  time)  who  spent  his  last  days  in  Hartford,  it  can  be 
gathered  that  the  various  divisions — including  the  four  normal  schools,  in  New 
Britain,  Willimantic,  Danbury  and  New  Haven,  now  all  made  teachers’  colleges — 
require  a  vast  deal  of  attention,  under  Secretary  Ernest  W.  Butterfield.  In  the  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  public  libraries  there  is  a  total  of  over  3,000,000  volumes, 
and  now  a  State  historian,  Professor  George  M.  Dutcher  of  Wesleyan,  a  position 
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which  evidences  appreciation  of  one  of  the  imperative  needs  of  the  hour.  A  most 
encouraging  sign  of  the  times  is  the  development  of  the  wholly  independent  but 
immeasurably  helpful  adjuncts,  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  more  than  forty  of 
the  larger  towns,  with  one  State  Chamber,  of  which  Albert  E.  Lavery  of  Bridge¬ 
port  is  the  energetic  president;  what  such  an  industrial,  commercial  and  financial 
system  can  do  to  hold  the  course  of  progress  steady  is  daily  more  manifest.  By  its 
1936  report,  the  State  spent  for  highways  over  sixteen  million  dollars;  for  health 
and  sanitation,  nearly  $700,000 ;  for  charities,  hospitals  and  correctional  institutions, 
$10,326,669;  for  education  nearly  five  millions.  The  total  valuation  of  State  prop¬ 
erty  was  $51,605,306.  The  pressure  of  the  present  moment  is  yet  to  be  touched 
upon. 


CHAPTER  Cl. 


llrith  Advancing  Years 

Constitutional  Convention  Fails— The  Melting-Pot  and  the  Churches — Epis¬ 
copal  and  Catholic  Dioceses — Jewish  Congregations — State  Aid  for 
Schools — A  Chinese  Undertaking — The  Public  Press. 


The  three  hundred  years’  progress  in  a  new  governmental  path — of  late  so 
characteristically  celebrated  in  Connecticut — in  itself  can  be  no  guarantee.  The  free¬ 
dom  of  Greece  and  Rome  lasted,  comparatively,  but  a  day,  and  the  elements  of  those 
failures  appear  to  be  eternal.  In  the  United  States  greed  for  territory  no  longer 
exists,  but  in  its  essence,  freedom  permits  under-cover  promotion  of  tyranny,  cleverly 
to  be  not  individual  but  complex — the  only  possible  root  for  tyranny  in  the  United 
States.  The  defense  against  it  is  familiarity  with  history.  As  a  free  country, 
America  has  drawn  millions  from  their  ancestral  environment,  sighing  for  freedom 
but  not  conscious  of  the  responsibility  that  goes  with  it.  Newcomers  might  even 
repeat  the  substance  of  Hooker’s  and  Ludlow’s  words,  yet  in  the  minds  of  many,  so 
long  suppressed,  the  chief  idea  might  be  simply  to  “share  the  wealth”  so  long  denied 
them  at  home,  without  regard  to  the  means  to  that  end.  In  progress  of  three  cen¬ 
turies  there  are  bound  to  come — as  in  all  attempted  republics  so  far — fanatics  and 
clever  politicians  to  “play  them  up.”  Hence  the  success  of  a  free  government  like 
that  inaugurated  in  Hartford  cannot  be  measured  by  even  three  centuries ;  enduring 
success  must  depend  upon  firmness  in  amalgamation,  a  firmness  acquired  nowhere 
better  than  from  history. 

In  the  beginning  the  “open  door”  was  a  necessity.  Help  was  required  to  subdue 
the  wilderness.  The  first  to  come,  however,  were  adventurers,  their  successor's  a 
polyglot  body  with  a  sense  of  inborn  bitterness  at  home.  They  impressed  English 
inheritors  oddly,  often  humorously,  as  use  was  made  of  their  lustiness  in  field  or 
factory.  But  from  Ireland  with  its  revolts,  then  from  Germany  with  its  revolutions 
came  those  more  serious  minded  and  of  more  fertile  genius,  ancestors  of  some  of 
today’s  staunchest;  they  jealously  esteemed  the  broad  label  “American.”  Subsequent 
causes  of  immigration,  much  of  it  labor  importation,  need  not  be  a  part  of  our  story. 
Frequently  it  was  a  sad  problem  which  called  for  restriction,  sometimes  evaded  by 
seekers  for  cheap  labor  and  by  scheming  politicians.  Always  lessons  will  be  set 
for  the  free  country  to  learn. 
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It  has  been  cited  in  the  story  that  religious  differences  caused  the  first  overhaul¬ 
ing  of  the  State’s  Constitution,  most  happily  settled  and  in  way  the  founders  would 
have  approved,  all  things  considered.  The  principle  that  that  government  is  best 
which  is  the  least  was  confirmed.  However,  principle  of  equality  in  communities’ 
representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives  had  reached  convention  crisis  in 
1892.  The  original  idea  of  four  deputies  from  each  of  the  three  towns  had  soon 
been  changed  to  one  of  “so  many  as  the  court  should  prove  meet,”  according  to 
number  of  freemen  in  each  town.  This  came  to  mean  two  representatives,  till  the 
Convention  of  1818  fixed  it  at  one  with  an  additional  one  in  the  larger  towns,  and, 
with  redistricting  for  the  Senate,  matters  had  gone  well  till  it  seemed  to  appear 
that  small  towns  could  block  progress.  In  his  inaugural  address  in  1890,  Governor 
George  P.  McLean  (to  be  Senator  from  1911  to  1929),  uttered  the  truism:  “For 
more  than  two  centuries  the  fundamental  law  of  Connecticut  has  been  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  inspiration  of  the  representative  republics  of  the  world,”  yet  theoretically 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  people  could  elect  a  majority  of  both  branches  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly;  he  would  change  the  apportionment  in  the  Lower  House,  but  by 
amendments  and  not  by  convention.  By  strength  of  the  larger  towns,  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  called.  Chief  Justice  Charles  B.  Andrews  of  Litchfield,  descendant  of  a 
Hartford  founder  and  himself  Governor  in  1879-81,  presided.  The  result  was 
favorable  to  carefully  calculated  increase  in  legislative  power  for  the  larger  towns. 
Apathy  was  revealed  by  the  small  vote  of  two  to  one  against  the  plan,  which  admit¬ 
tedly  was  a  compromise.  The  few  changes  since  then  have  been  made,  as  occasion 
required,  by  amendments.  As  it  stands,  ninety-nine  towns  send  two  representa¬ 
tives  and  sixty-nine,  one  each.  There  are  thirty-five  Senatorial  districts,  five  Con¬ 
gressional  districts  and  one  such  at-large,  based  on  census  figures. 

In  rural  Connecticut,  the  Irish  were  among  the  first  foreigners  to  appear,  ready 
of  wit,  powerful  in  labor.  Sturdy  Germans  came  next,  also  speaking  with  an 
amusing  accent  after  they,  quickly,  had  learned  the  language;  their  patient  skill 
led  them  toward  mechanics  and  horticulture,  and  their  fondness  for  athletics  to 
their  gymnasiums  and  harmless  beer.  The  Italians  lagged  till  trench-digging  and 
railroad-building  offered  opportunity.  Jews  who  appeared  as  “Yankee  peddlers' 
began  to  retire  before  railroad  competition.  Representatives  of  other  nations  were 
rare  curiosities. 

This,  then,  was  the  melting  pot.  Catholic  priests,  from  the  motherland  of  edu¬ 
cational  pioneers,  quickly  followed  their  kinsmen  to  the  towns  where  sect  distinc¬ 
tions  were  uncommon  and  where  sprouting  of  Catholic  churches  was  suspiciously 
noted,  long  antecedent  history  in  the  world  having  left  a  blur.  Prevailing  Congre- 
gationalists  were  accustoming  themselves  to  the  form-loving  Episcopalians,  to  the 
zealous  Methodists  and  to  the  pond-dipping  Baptists,  but  the  children  met  in  the 
common  schools  where  religion  and  national  distinctions  were  unknown.  All  were 
entering  the  race  of  civilization — all  but  the  rare  “colored  boy”  who  usually  was  a 
bashful  on-looker.  All  were  in  the  American  melting-pot.  The  native  boy  knew 
of  the  “blessings”  asked  on  food  at  table  and  of  the  morning  prayers,  kneeling;  but 
it  was  the  quiet  compulsion  of  Catholic  form  that  was  bringing  the  Irish  on  to 
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preeminence  in  power  of  church  and  then  to  school  work.  In  war  the  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  told,  closely  followed  by  the  Irish  and  the  Germans. 

If  space  cannot  allow  the  tracing  of  the  outward  changes  since  1635  in  all  the 
State,  the  tenor  of  them  can  be  found  in  the  first  settlement,  now  the  capital. 
The  first  church  in  the  State  to  be  organized — Windsor's  having  been  formed  before 
leaving  England  and  this  one  at  Massachusetts,  Cambridge  in  1632 — stood  steadfast 
in  the  purity  of  its  architecture  of  1807.  In  the  very  heart  of  all  the  changes, 
‘'Center  Church”  of  Hartford  was  continuing  true  to  the  character  of  the  founders, 
its  pastors  latterly  having  included  George  Leon  Walker,  Charles  M.  Lamson  and 
Rockwell  Harmon  Potter,  Dr.  Potter  to  be  succeeded,  when  he  accepted  the  dean- 
ship  of  the  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation,  by  John  M.  Phillips  and  he,  in  1938, 
by  the  Rev.  Russell  J.  Clinchy  from  Mount  Pleasant  Congregational  Church  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  who  won  degrees  at  Columbia,  Drew  and  Yale 
Divinity  School,  after  graduating  at  Elon  College.  Devotion  to  it  has  been  attested 
by  many  memorials  of  exquisite  art,  among  them  a  portrait  window  represent¬ 
ing  both  Hooker  and  Stone,  given  by  Mary  Mather,  wife  of  Edward  W.  Hooker, 
direct  descendant  of  Thomas.  Near  it  stands  the  Center  Church  House,  the  gift 
in  his  memory  from  the  family  of  Francis  B.  Cooley  (1822-1905)  who,  after  a 
brilliant  commercial  and  banking  career  in  Chicago,  made  Hartford  his  home  it! 
1865.  Farther  down  Main  Street  still  stands  the  Second  Church,  of  1670,  favored 
in  the  same  way  by  eminent  pastors,  the  position  held  today  bv  the  Rev.  Warren 
S.  Archibald — Connecticut  again  having  been  free  to  acknowledge  Harvard’s  worth 
in  training  leaders.  There  are  five  other  churches  of  that  faith  (including  one 
Italian),  carrying  a  record  of  names  familiar  in  this  story,  like  Bushnell,  Twichell, 
Parker  and  DeLoss  Love.  Here  also  are  representatives  of  all  the  creeds  and 
nationalities. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  churches,  incidents  in  whose  romantic  progress  have 
been  noted  on  various  pages  of  the  story,  are  as  indistinguishable  from  the  Con- 
gregationalists  in  the  matter  of  membership  as  they  were  in  the  heated  days  of  1818. 
That  Gothic  structure  on  Main  Street,  said  to  be  the  first  Gothic  Church  in  America, 
has  taken  on  a  more  fitting  form  for  its  present  title  as  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
the  State.  Pinnacles  have  been  added  to  the  towers,  from  which  the  chimes  ring 
out  over  the  throngs  in  this  the  commercial  center — where  men  recently  have  moved 
one  large  store  building  on  rollers  a  considerable  distance  to  let  in  a  still  larger 
one  on  that  particular  site.  It  acquired  its  distinguished  title  in  1899  when  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Chauncey  Bunce  Brewster  was  chosen  bishop.  Though  relieved  of  his  formal 
activities  in  these  later  years,  at  age  of  ninety,  he  still  is  “bishop”  in  reverence 
from  those  of  other  sects  as  he  has  been  in  fact  to  those  of  his  own  denomina¬ 
tion  since  he  began  holding  that  office  in  1899.  He  was  relieved  of  his  formal 
duties  by  the  appointment  of  Bishop  Frederick  G.  Budlong  in  these  later  days  but 
retained  his  personal  activities.  He  is  of  the  class  of  1868  at  Yale,  with  honorary 
degrees  from  Yale  and  Trinity.  Windham  was  his  birthplace,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph,  as  also  is  his  brother,  Benjamin,  Bishop  of  Maine.  The  high  altar  in  the 
Cathedral  is  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Goodwin.  The  nativity  chapel 
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was  built  in  memory  of  relatives  of  Alice  Taintor.  Mrs.  James  J.  Goodwin  gave 
the  parish  house. 

In  the  city  there  are  five  other  Episcopal  churches,  eight  Baptist,  five  Meth¬ 
odist  and  others  representing  Universalist,  Presbyterian,  Unitarian,  German  Lu¬ 
theran,  Christian  Science  and  other  faiths  and  the  Russian  All  Saints.  Of  those  of 
the  Jewish  faith,  the  new  synagogue  of  the  Congregation  Beth  Israel  (organized  in 
1847),  out  Farmington  Avenue,  Abraham  J.  Feldman  rabbi,  and  Emanuel  Syna¬ 
gogue  on  Woodland  Street,  Morris  Silverman  rabbi,  are  among  the  most  imposing 
in  the  State. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Diocese,  the  Most  Reverend  Maurice  F.  McAuliffe,  D.  D., 
Bishop,  is  one  of  the  strong  and  efficient  forces  in  the  Commonwealth  in  its  scholas¬ 
tic  and  humanitarian  as  well  as  in  its  religious  service.  The  list  of  its  three  col¬ 
leges,  its  academies,  high  schools,  seminaries,  daily  and  vacation  schools  fills  nearly 
three  long  columns  of  the  Catholic  Transcript,  a  weekly  of  which  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  Thomas  S.  Duggan,  rector  of  St.  Joseph’s  Cathedral,  is  the  worthy 
editor.  The  institutions  are  located  in  forty-five  towns  and  had  a  registration  in 
1936  of  43,000,  employing  seventy-seven  priests,  twenty  seminarians,  1,236  nuns 
and  three  hundred  and  fourteen  lay  teachers.  The  colleges  are  Albertus  Magnus  in 
New  Haven,  Marianapolis  in  Thompson  and  St.  Joseph  in  West  Hartford.  In  his 
report  for  the  year  1936,  Diocesan  Superintendent  Austin  F.  Munich  refers  to  the 
inclusion  of  State  and  local  history,  in  the  social  studies  of  the  parochial  schools, 
by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1933,  and  speaks  the  obvious  when  he  says:  “The 
parish  schools  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  For  the  last  thirty-five 
years,  the  parish  school  system  has  been  educating  a  great  part  of  our  present 
citizenry.  Since  1831  these  schools  have  continuously  trained  a  block  of  one-sixth 
of  the  elementary  school  population.”  “They  are  not  an  agency  tolerated  by  suf- 
france ;  they  are  a  system  legally  authorized  by  constitutional  rights.” 

The  superintendent  illustrates  the  astonishing  drop  in  elementary  school  enroll¬ 
ment  since  1927,  generally  ascribed  to  the  country’s  great  financial  “depression” ; 
the  total  State  loss  in  registration  in  eight  years  had  been  32,400,  equivalent  to  the 
decimation  of  eight  towns.  If  the  loss  were  localized  it  would  mean  the  closing 
of  every  public  school  in  Hartford  and  also  of  eight  parochial  schools,  leaving  only 
two ;  thirty-two  school  buildings  would  stand  empty.  The  registration  of  pupils  in 
all  the  schools  of  the  diocese,  for  1936,  was  52,458. 

Most  of  this  diocesean  development,  naturally,  had  been  since  Bishop  Francis  P. 
McFarland,  in  the  changing  of  diocesean  territory  in  southern  New  England,  had 
removed  his  residence  from  Providence  to  Hartford — at  that  time  made  an  indi¬ 
vidual  diocese — and  had  bought  from  Major  James  Goodwin  in  1872  part  of  the 
old  Morgan  farm  on  Farmington  Avenue,  where  ground  was  broken  for  the  con¬ 
vent  building  and  the  chapel  for  the  new  parish  of  St.  Joseph’s.  On  the  bishop’s 
death  in  1874,  he  was  succeeded  by  President  Thomas  Galberry  of  the  Augustinian 
Convent  at  Villa  Nova,  near  Philadelphia,  who  in  1877  saw  the  corner  stone  laid 
for  St.  Joseph’s  Cathedral.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  bought  a  farm  in  West  Hartford 
for  a  school  for  boys,  and,  soon  after,  the  extensive  grounds  and  residence  in  that 
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town  of  Rose  Terry  Cook,  the  well-known  author,  for  a  home  for  aged  women,  St. 
Mary  s.  They  also  had  charge  of  St.  Joseph’s  Academy  in  the  convent  building 
which  became  the  mother  house  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  for  the  diocese  and  the 
considerable  number  of  like  institutions  in  the  city  and  vicinity  and  in  other  towns. 
St.  Francis  Hospital  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  State.  The  latest  of  the  diocesan 
structures  are  St.  Joseph  College  in  West  Hartford  near  St.  Mary’s  Home  and  St. 
Thomas  Seminary  in  Bloomfield. 

Another  educational  undertaking,  of  international  scope  and  far  beyond  any 
conceptions  of  Davenport  or  Hopkins,  had  for  its  motive  to  save  China  for  herself. 
It  stands  out  strongly  in  world  history.  Yung  Wing  had  been  brought  to  America 
in  1847  by  William  A.  Macy,  a  Yale  man  who  had  a  school  in  China,  and  was 
placed  under  the  tutelage  of  Professor  David  E.  Bartlett  of  East  Windsor.  After 
graduation  at  Yale  in  1854  and  having  obtained  the  Doctor’s  degree,  Wing  became 
an  importer  and  placed  government  orders  with  American  manufacturers.  Imbued 
with  the  idea  that  China’s  condition  could  be  greatly  improved  by  advanced  educa¬ 
tion  of  selected  youths,  he  was  allowed  to  work  out  his  plan  after  he  had  been 
made  a  commissioner  and  a  mandarin  of  third  rank.  He  married  the  granddaughter 
of  the  Rev.  Bela  Kellogg  of  East  Avon,  by  whom  he  had  two  promising  sons. 
A  member  of  Hartford’s  Asylum  Hill  Congregational  Church  and  for  several  years 
president  of  the  Congregational  Society  of  New  England,  he  enlisted  many  Amer¬ 
icans  in  his  plan,  meantime  conducting  investigations  in  North  and  South  America 
for  his  country. 

By  1872  Chinese  youths  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  began  to  arrive. 
They  were  placed  in  sundry  schools,  a  number  of  them  in  Hartford  where  head¬ 
quarters  had  been  established  on  Collins  Street,  the  boys  attending  the  public  schools 
as  they  progressed  in  their  work,  under  the  supervision  of  Chin  Lan  Pin,  after¬ 
wards  Minister  to  the  United  States.  Among  them  were  some,  like  Liang  Tun 
Yen,  who  had  gained  high  office  in  China  before  the  World  War,  and  Mun  Yew 
Chung  (coxswain  of  the  Yale  crews  in  college  days),  member  of  the  Chinese  Lega¬ 
tion,  and  Tsai  Shou  Kie,  who  established  the  University  of  Tientsin  and  became 
taotai  of  that  province.  Dr.  Wing  was  called  to  high  office  in  China  in  1882  but  had 
to  resign  on  account  of  his  wife’s  health.  Having  been  made  noble  of  the  first 
rank,  he  was  sent  to  the  peace  conference  after  the  Japanese  War.  Under  the 
Dowager  Empress  the  clique  that  had  gained  control  worked  his  downfall.  His 
American  educational  plan  already  had  been  discontinued ;  one  of  the  best  of  the 
students,  sent  to  Japan  on  a  mission,  was  found  dead  in  his  hotel  bathroom — 
“suicide”  it  was  called,  absurdly  so  in  the  minds  of  the  Yale  men  who  had  known 
him.  In  later  years  a  price  of  $100,000  was  put  on  Yung  Wing’s  head.  From 
1900  to  1902  he  had  refuge  in  the  British  Consulate,  or  till  he  found  that  for  safety 
he  must  return  secretly  to  this  country,  where  he  died,  in  Hartford,  in  1912.  The 
plan  of  sending  boys  to  be  educated  in  America  had  been  abandoned  in  the  1880’s. 
Soon  thereafter  Yale  men  by  their  subscriptions  and  personal  work  established  the 
always  encouraging  “Yale  in  China,”  as  previously  told.  Altogether,  in  periods 
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of  advancement  and  temporary  retrogressions,  the  boys  who  came  to  America 
attested  the  worth  of  Dr.  Wing’s  plan. 

With  the  census  of  1930  as  a  basis,  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the  State’s  popula¬ 
tion  is  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  old  school  fund  is  now  a  part 
of  the  State  general  fund.  Of  current  expenses  of  $26,000,000,  seven  per  cent, 
is  borne  by  the  State.  The  State  or  State-aided  schools,  including  the  State  College 
at  Mansfield,  the  Teachers  College  in  New  Britain  and  the  three  normal  schools 
(which,  since  the  last  report,  have  been  raised  to  the  status  of  Teachers  Colleges 
by  vote  of  the  current  Legislature)  receive  their  aid  from  this  general  fund.  The 
1936  report  showed  total  net  cost  to  the  State  to  be  $47,676,195.  The  value  of 
school  buildings  is  $108,800,000.  The  annual  enumeration  grant  for  children 
between  four  and  sixteen  is  nearly  $1,000,000.  Transportation  to  public  day- 
schools  called  for  $1,001,489.  Of  trade  schools  there  are  eleven  at  net  cost  to 
the  State  of  $368,000,  or  $260  for  each  of  the  1,790  pupils  in  daily  average  atten¬ 
dance;  business  schools  twenty-eight,  with  attendance  of  4,700;  evening  schools 
thirty-three  with  registration  of  19,000;  non-English-speaking  schools  in  forty 
towns  averaging  a  daily  attendance  of  7,500.  Of  private  schools  there  are  one 
hundred  and  sixteen.  Public  libraries  number  two  hundred. 

In  further  recognition  of  the  increase  in  obligation,  due  to  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  close  connection  therewith  of  those  who  were  descendants  of  early 
settlers  and,  latterly,  of  those  who  had  come  from  foreign  lands,  hospitals  should 
be  cited,  aside  from  those  entailed  by  the  wars.  In  every  large  town  there  is  the 
story  of  physicians  who  formed  associations  and  led  their  communities  in  meeting 
the  requirements.  The  establishing  of  the  New  Haven  General  Hospital,  so  widely 
heralded  by  the  church  imbroglio  in  1818,  signified  much.  Physicians  in  most  of 
the  counties  organized  in  societies  that  carried  on  the  heavy  work.  Most  of  their 
leaders  traced  their  ancestry  back  to  early  times.  For  example,  the  Hartford 
County  Medical  Society  was  formed  in  1792,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Hartford 
Medical  Society  in  1846,  led  by  Dr.  Ebenezer  K.  Hunt  whose  widow  left  a  fund 
for  a  memorial  to  him.  With  generous  contributions  this  resulted  in  the  building 
on  Prospect  Street,  or  just  across  Minister  Hooker’s  “lane”  from  the  present 
Atheneum  aggregation  of  memorial  and  cultural  groups.  As  the  Hartford  Hospital 
began  (in  1859)  ar>d  developed,  along  with  the  Old  People’s  Home,  into  the  institu¬ 
tion  with  high  national  rating  today,  many  individuals  and  the  public  in  general 
joined  in  subscribing  and  names  of  ancestors  were  conspicuous,  as  when  Mary 
Robinson,  wife  of  Colonel  Louis  R.  Cheney,  gave  the  children’s  wards  as  a  part  of 
the  institution,  in  memory  of  her  sister,  Eliza,  of  Jonathan  Trumbull  descent.  There 
are  today  thirty-three  hospitals,  including  four  Catholic  and  one  Jewish. 

The  era  progressing  with  the  churches,  the  inventions,  the  industries  and  the 
schools  could  not  have  been  complete  without  two  other  hand-in-hand  associates — ■ 
the  stores  and  the  public  press.  Both  had  to  compete  with  energetic  solicitors  for 
patronage  from  across  the  State  lines.  In  Bridgeport,  for  an  example,  David  M. 
Read  knew  his  Connecticut  well  and  built  up  a  mercantile  establishment  that  over- 
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came  the  handicap  of  New  York  proximity  to  bring  him  full  reward.  The  same 
was  true  of  Malley’s  in  New  Haven  and  at  Brown  and  Thompson’s  in  Hartford, 
leading  on  to  the  present  period,  no  longer  affected  by  outside  competition. 

In  achieving  this  their  Y ankee  power  of  perception  of  the  value  of  “printers’ 
ink  went  far  to  place  the  public  press  on  a  firm  footing.  The  statement  might 
seem  too  bald  to  those  who  came  to  base  their  esteem  on  products  of  the  pen  but 
anyone  with  newspaper  experience  vouchsafes  the  truth  of  it.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  and  “Joe”  Hawley  were  conscious  of  it  when  they  left  the  short-lived 
Press  for  the  C 'our ant,  the  oldest  paper  in  continuous  existence  in  the  world,  and 
with  Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  Charles  Hemenway  Adams  and  Clifton  L.  Sherman 
held  the  paper  in  the  front  rank  as  their  successors  do  today.  The  Times  whose 
beginnings  have  been  noted,  was  having,  with  opposite  political  faith,  a  like  experi¬ 
ence  under  the  guidance  of  the  Burr  family— the  two  brothers  and  a  son,  Willie 
O.  Burr.  Those  two  papers  are  here  today,  and  alone,  because  they  have  repre¬ 
sented  Connecticut’s  best  tradition.  In  New  Haven,  with  equal  loyalty,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  was  not  so  constantly  clear.  The  Journal  and  Courier  and  the  Palladium  were 
Republican  exponents  but  Norris  G.  Osborn  came  to  give  the  Register  an  advanced 
position  for  the  Democratic  party.  Alexander  Troup  brought  the  Union  into  prom¬ 
inence  for  that  part  of  the  readers  who  flocked  to  Bryan  for  President  and,  in 
general,  the  inheritance  for  the  present-day  Register  and  Journal-Courier  became 
confused,  political  complexion  not  so  pronounced  and  the  successors  out  to  make 
their  new  record.  In  Bridgeport  the  stalwart  Democratic  Farmer,  started  in  Dan¬ 
bury  in  1790,  boldly  adhered  to  the  principles  of  Jefferson  and  Buchanan  in  the 
Civil  War  period  despite  violent  threats  and  to  hold  its  own  through  the  Recon¬ 
struction  period,  while  the  Standard  retained  its  Republican  convictions,  till  Bridge¬ 
port  and  also  New  York  competition  wrought  changes  and  Frank  Bolande’s  choice 
for  stronger  local  presentments  in  his  Post  changed  the  courses  toward  the  present 
one  with  its  Post-Telegram  and  Times-Star  in  the  fore. 

Waterbury’s  American  under  E.  B.  Cook  in  the  Civil  War  time  and  under  C. 
F.  Chapin  and  Arthur  R.  Kimball  through  the  Grover  Cleveland  and  subsequent 
periods  as  thoroughly  independent  in  politics,  and  through  still  later  periods,  shar¬ 
ing  patronage  with  the  Democrat  and  the  Republican,  gained  rank  with  the  best. 
Congressman  Robert  J.  Vance  gave  today’s  New  Britain  Herald  its  place  in  the 
sun  before  he  was  sent  to  Congress.  New  London’s  experience,  previously  referred 
to,  secures  for  the  town’s  Day  rank  among  the  first  in  enterprise  and  influence. 
In  Norwich  the  Bulletin  circulates  widely  and  the  Record,  Independent-Democrat, 
fills  the  evening  field.  The  Middletown  Press  and  the  Meriden  Journal  and  Record, 
cover  the  central  territory,  the  Bristol  Press  the  Farmington  Valley.  At  one  time, 
after  the  Civil  War,  a  score  or  more  of  the  smaller  towns  had  their  homey  weeklies, 
among  which,  several  including  the  Litchfield  Enquirer  and  the  Newtown  Bee,  still 
hold  their  worthy  fields.  In  Editor  Stone’s  day  the  Winsted  Citizen  had  a  wide 
reputation  for  the  Munchausen  stories  the  editor  wrote.  New  Haven  has  seven 
Italian  papers ;  the  Jews  are  represented  by  one  in  New  Haven  and  one  in  Hartford. 

But  there  is  one  anomaly  when,  at  this  writing,  with  the  world  following  breath¬ 
lessly  the  unprecedented  war  situation  in  China  and  Japan,  there  appears  on  every 
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doorstep  in  choice  residential  sections  of  Hartford  a  flaming  broadside  bulletin, 
headed  in  large  type  “News  !  Extra !”  over  a  two-column  price  list  of  various  liquors 
from  “package”  stores  “in  your  neighborhood.”  It  is  the  ultimate  of  novelty  for 
the  twentieth  century — the  three-hundred  and  second  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  free  government. 


CHAPTER  CII. 


H  ar  Spirit  of  c6i 

Contrasts,  but  Principles  Unchanged— At  First  Shot  and  Last  Shot— Notable 
Achievements  Throughout— Glimpses  of  Every  Field— McLean’s  Tribute 
to  Hawley. 


Thus  the  story  of  the  State  has  run  on  by  and  of  itself.  It  remains  to  connect 

it  more  definitely  with  national  and  world  affairs — with  the  wars  and  with  the 

floods.  Each  of  the  three  war  periods  since  the  unapproved  Mexican  conflict  has 

produced  shelves  of  books,  inseparably  a  part  of  the  story  of  the  Union.  A  feature 

of  them  for  present  purpose— and  not  in  the  books — is  that  they  all  emphasize  the 

Connecticut  trait  as  herein  it  has  been  indicated  and  in  local  instances  detailed. 

What  formal  history  has  not  given,  for  one  item  in  our  study,  is  the  changes  in 

the  reflection  of  human,  or  homely,  sentiment  of  the  masses,  as  indicated  by  their 

songs.  In  the  first  of  the  modern  wars  there  were  words,  in  minor  key,  as  from 

bivouacs  in  the  enemy’s  front : 

Comrades  brave  around  me  lying, 

Filled  with  thoughts  of  home  and  God. 

or  “The  Empty  Sleeve,”  “badge  of  bravery  and  of  honor” ;  or 

We  shall  meet  but  we  shall  miss  him, 

There  will  be  one  vacant  chair ; 

We  shall  linger  to  caress  him 
When  we  breathe  our  evening  prayer. 

These  songs  were  followed  near  the  end  by  sprightly  When  Johnny  comes 
marching  home  again — hurrah!  hurrah!  and  finally  by  this  one  which  rankled  long 
in  Georgia’s  breast,  Marching  Through  Georgia,  but  maintained  itself  as  a  wonder¬ 
ful  marching  tune  for  years  after  Connecticut  men  and  insurance  money  had  done 
much  in  building  up  Atlanta,  now  so  intimately  connected  with  Connecticut  as  to 
be  undisturbed  by  a  thrilling  novel  of  the  present  hour.  The  real  spirit  of  the 
combatants  themselves  is  best  indicated  by  the  incident  of  a  northern  veteran  officer, 
overcome  by  the  effect  of  an  old  wound  when  hunting  in  North  Carolina  and  found 
by  an  aged  Confederate  backwoodsman  not  far  from  the  shack  where  he  and  his 
feeble  wife  were  trying  to  provide  a  home  for  their  little  grandchildren.  Spying 
the  Loyal  Legion  button  on  the  stranger’s  coat,  the  “Johnny  Reb”  got  him  to  the 
shack  where  he  was  given  the  only  cot,  was  nursed  tenderly  till  help  arrived  from 
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the  hunting  camp  and  then  not  permitted  to  make  even  recompense — because  “we 
uns,  suh,  both  fit.” 

In  the  Spanish  War  the  songs  were  of  the  confident  type,  like  There’ll  he  a  hot 
time  in  the  old  town  tonight;  in  the  World  War,  copying  from  the  English: 
Pack  up  your  troubles  in  the  old  kit  hag  and  smile ,  smile,  smile,  but  also  with  more 
plaintive,  home  longing :  It’s  a  long,  long  trail  a-winding  to  the  land  of  my  dreams. 

In  those  wars,  naturally,  the  one  great  attest  to  Connecticut  tradition  was  in  the 
war  to  break  down  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  that  Connecticut  had  done  much 
to  establish.  The  State’s  own  attitude  toward  negroes  had  been  exemplified  since 
the  days  of  its  “colored  governors.”  President  Stiles  of  Yale  in  his  day  had  headed 
the  Connecticut  Anti-Slavery  Society  and  Jonathan  Edwards  the  younger  had  joined 
in  a  petition  to  Congress.  The  State  had  been  well  represented  at  the  Anti-Slavery 
Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1833,  Senator  Francis  Gillette  was  an  ardent  aboli¬ 
tionist.  The  State’s  representative  and  Senator  John  M.  Niles  of  Hartford  were  cen¬ 
sured  for  voting  to  admit  Texas  as  slave  State,  Niles  in  particular  since  one  more 
vote  in  the  negative  would  have  made  a  tie.  In  general,  out  of  a  population  of 
246,000  there  were  4,300  blacks  in  the  State  and  of  slaves,  nine  hundred.  The 
law  of  1833  prohibiting  negro  schools  was  due  to  a  factional  quarrel  in  Windham 
County  over  Quakeress  Prudence  Crandall’s  establishing  a  school  in  Canterbury 
which  was  broken  up  by  hoodlums — an  incident  having  its  sequel  in  1886  when  the 
Legislature  voted  her  a  pension  at  her  home  in  Kansas.  This  already  has  been 
touched  upon,  as  of  its  day,  as  further  has  Connecticut’s  attitude  toward  “L’Amis- 
tad”  Africans,  mutineers  from  Cuba,  when  the  men  were  taken  back  to  Africa  after 
the  opinion  of  the  lower  courts  and  of  the  President  had  been  reversed,  largely 
through  the  persistence  and  ability  of  Roger  Sherman  Baldwin  of  New  Haven, 
descendant  of  Roger  Sherman  and  Governor  in  1844  and  then  Senator.* 

At  the  time  of  the  Canterbury  afifair  (1833)  a  bill  was  already  in  the  Legislature 
prohibiting  schools  for  negroes  in  any  town  without  consent  at  the  polls  and  by  the 
selectmen.  The  bill  immediately  became  a  law.  Miss  Crandall  was  arrested  and 
jailed  for  one  night  since  she  had  no  bondsman.  Public  sentiment  changed  at  once. 
However,  the  case  in  court  having  been  held  up  a  year  and  a  half,  a  party  of  men 
at  night  smashed  the  school  windows  and  Miss  Crandall  left  for  Kansas.  New 
Haven  people  voted  down  a  proposition  for  a  negro  academy  in  their  town.  That 
same  year  they  founded  one  of  the  first  anti-slavery  societies  in  the  country,  power¬ 
fully  asserting  the  principle  of  immediate  abolition.  The  “L’Amistad”  case  was  that 
of  a  Spanish  kidnapper.  A  load  of  negroes  he  was  bringing  from  Africa  in  a 
vessel  by  that  name  murdered  all  the  crew  except  two  who  promised  to  return  them 
to  Africa  but  instead  steered  north.  Near  the  end  of  Long  Island,  the  negroes 
took  full  possession  with  result  that  the  vessel  was  picked  up  and  brought  into 

*  An  example  of  heredity :  William  Pitkin,  of  East  Hartford,  was  the  first  formal  Con¬ 
necticut  lawyer,  followed  by  three  of  the  same  name  eminent  in  the  profession  and  on  the  bench, 
the  third  of  whom  was  Governor  in  1766.  His  second  son’s  daughter  Emily  married  Roger 
Sherman  Baldwin,  descendant  of  Roger  Sherman,  whose  daughter  Rebecca  had  married  Simeon 
Baldwin.  Chief  Justice  and  Governor  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  of  New  Haven,  was  grandson  of 
Roger  Sherman  Baldwin.  Of  this  Pitkin  line,  Anna  married  Enoch  Perkins  (1760-1828),  who 
was  born  in  New  London,  and  became  Hartford’s  most  eminent  lawyer.  Hartford  lawyers  in 
succeeding  generations  were  to  be  Thomas  C.,  Charles  E.,  and  Arthur  Perkins,  and  Farwell 
Knapp,  son  of  Charles’s  daughter  Emily. 
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New  London  Harbor.  President  Buchanan  yielded  to  Spain’s  demand  for  the 
boat  and  cargo.  As  there  was  no  treaty,  Roger  Sherman  Baldwin  of  New  Haven 
and  two  lawyers  from  New  York  obtained  an  injunction  and  on  appeal  by  the 
Federal  Government  won  their  case  in  the  Circuit  Court  in  New  Haven  and  also 
the  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1841.  The  negroes  who  had  been  well  cared 
for  in  New  Haven,  Hartford  and  Farmington,  and  among  whom  were  several  who 
appreciated  the  rudimentary  education  given  them,  were  then  returned  to  Africa. 

The  most  colorful  figure  of  the  hour  was  Thomas  H.  Seymour  (1808-68) 
colonel  by  brevet  for  having  led,  as  major,  the  charge  up  the  heights  of  Chepultepec, 
after  the  colonel  of  New  England’s  one  regiment  in  the  Mexican  War  had  been 


JOHN  BROWN’S  BIRTHPLACE,  TORRINGTON 


incapacitated.  If  the  war  had  been  unpopular,  there  could  but  be  appreciation  of 
that  valor,  of  which  he  made  the  most  in  the  line  of  public  affairs,  winning  the  Gov¬ 
ernorship  in  1851,  1852  and  1853  when  he  resigned  to  accept  appointment  as  Minis¬ 
ter  to  Russia.  Politics  were  forgotten  when  he  returned  and  the  famous  Putnam 
Phalanx  was  formed  in  his  home  town  to  greet  him.  The  “Puts”  were  dressed  in 
their  uniform  of  the  old  Continentals,  and  to  continue  as  a  nationally  known  oigan- 
ization  to  this  day,  local  celebrities  often  in  command  of  it.  Seymour  quickly 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  “peace  democrats”  or  “copper  heads,”  which  was 
destined  to  be  the  unpopular  side  as  matters  were  shaping,  and  lost  to  Buckingham 
when  he  accepted  the  gubernatorial  nomination  in  1863.  He  shared  ignominy  with 
Isaac  Toucey  of  Newtown  birth,  a  leading  Hartford  lawyer,  Congressman,  1835 
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to  1839,  Governor  in  1846,  United  States  Attorney-General  in  1848,  acting  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  Senator  and  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Buchanan,  or  till 
1861.  The  Connecticut  Senate  in  1863  had  voted  that  the  portraits  of  both  these 
“peace  democrats”  be  removed  from  the  chamber  till  the  comptroller  should  be 
satisfied  as  to  their  loyalty.  In  1864  Seymour,  in  the  Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion,  received  thirty-eight  votes  on  the  first  ballot  for  Presidential  nomination. 

Despite  the  Southern  thunder  clouds  that  had  hung  over  Washington  the  pre¬ 
vious  dozen  years,  Connecticut,  serene  in  her  commercial  and  industrial  progress, 
had  refused  to  take  alarm.  Back  in  1848  the  State  Militia  had  numbered  over 
53,000,  of  all  arms,  in  six  brigades,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  companies.  Exactly  as 
from  1808  and  until  i860,  the  Federal  government  was  allowing  $200,000  a  year 
for  weapons  for  the  entire  country,  with  her  portion  of  which  Connecticut  could 
get  a  few  flintlocks,  to  eke  out  her  own  small  supply  for  those  who  had  no  weapons 
of  their  own.  Annual  “training  days”  had  become  annual  picnics  for  the  country¬ 
side — or  thus  till  the  law  of  1848  for  an  enrolled  militia  of  those  under  thirty-five, 
the  unenrolled  to  pay  a  poll  tax  from  which  the  actives  could  receive  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  day  for  three  days’  field  service  a  year.  Divisions  were  cut  to  one,  of  two 
brigades.  Uniforms  of  a  company’s  own  selection  were  in  vogue.  In  1861  there 
were  not  enough  organized  and  equipped  companies  for  one  regiment,  despite  the 
Governor’s  warning. 

As  for  history’s  cause  of  the  war  it  would  appear  from  novels  written  in  the 
South  and  the  border  states,  even  before  “Parson”  Brownlow’s  Experiences  Among 
the  Rebels  in  1862,  that  there  were  many  sharp  criticisms  of  slavery  aside  from 
those  of  the  North.  It  remained  for  Henry  Ward  Beecher  with  his  exhortations 
and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  book,  as  previously  cited,  to  arouse  the  people.  The 
appeals  of  John  Brown  of  Torrington  for  financial  aid  in  his  western  exploits  had 
interested  only  a  few  when  he  traveled  New  England  for  funds,  but  everything 
was  written  large  on  the  wall  at  the  time  of  his  execution.  President  Buchanan’s 
disposition  of  naval  forces  was  criticized  nor  was  the  nomination  of  Southern  John 
C.  Breckinridge  for  President  calculated  to  allay  suspicion,  even  with  the  independ¬ 
ent  Democrats  who  named  Douglas  with  whom  Lincoln  had  conducted  his  power¬ 
ful  disputations  in  public.  The  ungainly  Lincoln  was  the  object  of  many  jeers  till 
he  was  heard  in  i860  in  Hartford’s  City  Hall  and  in  three  other  Connecticut  towns. 

The  faith  of  those  who  knew  Connecticut’s  story  was  not  shaken  by  the  guns 
at  Fort  Sumter.  Though  few  in  the  aggregation  may  then  have  given  it  thought, 
William  A.  Buckingham  of  Norwich,  the  man  who  was  to  lead  them  as  Governor, 
had  been  born  in  Trumbull’s  own  Lebanon,  head  of  a  prosperous  Norwich  con¬ 
cern,  endowed  with  the  principles  of  “Brother  Jonathan”  and  like  him  in  mode 
of  thought  and  in  handwriting  as  well,  his  relations  with  Lincoln  to  be  as  those  of 
Trumbull  with  Washington.  His  ancestors  had  been  of  the  Eaton-Davenport  group 
that  had  founded  New  Haven  Colony.  He  had  been  elected  annually  since  1858, 
with  a  majority  that  year  of  2,449  which  was  to  be  11,000  in  1865  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  There  was  only  brief  interim  of  rest  for  in  1868  he  was  chosen  Senator, 
dying  near  the  end  of  his  term,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  No  tribute  was  more 
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eloquent  than  that  of  James  E.  English  of  New  Haven,  who  was  filling  out  the 
term  of.  General  O.  S.  Ferry  of  Norwalk  and  English,  one  of  New  Haven’s 
most  philanthropic  business  men,  was  a  Democratic  Congressman  for  the  four  years 
of  the  war,  but  always  supporting  Lincoln’s  principles,  and  was  to  be  Governor  in 
1867  and  1869,  defeated  by  Marshall  Jewell  of  Hartford  the  following  year  but 
returned  to  office  in  1870.  In  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1868  he  was 
to  receive  nineteen  votes  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  He  died  in  1890  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight.  His  own  benefactions  for  New  Haven  were  many;  his  son, 
Henry  F.,  erected  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society  Building  on  Grove 
Street  as  a  memorial  to  him  and  his  wife.  English’s  career  is  evidence  in  passing 
that  many  leaders  in  both  political  parties  were  staunch  for  the  Union. 

When  Lincoln’s  call  came  for  one  regiment,  the  Legislature  not  in  session,  Buck¬ 
ingham  had  called  for  volunteers,  pledging  his  own  funds  for  equipment ;  Wash¬ 
ington  officers  expressed  their  appreciation  that  here  was  one  regiment  well  outfitted, 
and  it  was  the  one  volunteer  regiment  that  was  to  come  ofif  the  field  of  Bull  Run 
in  good  order.  Within  six  days  the  Second  Regiment  was  with  the  First  in  New 
Haven ;  within  two  weeks  the  Third  was  in  Hartford ;  five  times  the  quota  had 
enrolled ;  keen  disappointment  was  expressed  by  many  who  could  not  be  accepted, 
the  price  running  as  high  as  $50  for  a  place  in  the  ranks.  Women  were  busy  every¬ 
where  making  the  clothing  the  tailors  had  cut  out;  in  two  years  the  wife  of  Profes¬ 
sor  James  D.  Dana,  of  New  Haven,  superintended  at  her  home  the  making  of  7,000 
suits  of  underclothing.  What  most  took  to  be  a  brief  emergency  was  to  continue 
for  four  long  years.  The  Governor  arranged  with  the  government  to  accept  two 
more  regiments  on  condition  they  enlist  for  three  years  and  yet  twenty-four  com¬ 
panies  had  to  be  disbanded,  2,000  of  the  volunteers  to  get  their  opportunity  when 
call  came  for  increase  of  the  Regular  Army  and  Navy. 

Gideon  Welles  (1802-78),  born  in  Glastonbury,  editorial  writer  for  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times ,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party,  Hartford  postmaster  and 
in  1846-49  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing  in  the  Navy  Department, 
had  been  called  to  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  succeed  Isaac  Toucey, 
also  of  Hartford,  who  had  been  censured  by  the  Republican  Congress  for  malad¬ 
ministration  under  Buchanan.  Captain  James  H.  Ward,  son  of  Colonel  Ward  of 
Hartford  (commissary-general  in  the  War  of  1812),  naval  authority  who  had 
worked  for  the  establishment  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  had  been  professor  there, 
had  formed  the  first  war  fleet  and  had  secured  a  safe  passage  of  the  Potomac  when 
he  was  killed.  General  Joseph  K.  F.  Mansfield  of  New  Haven,  graduate  of  Middle- 
town  and  West  Point  Military  academies,  distinguished  in  the  Mexican  War  and 
inspector-general  in  Texas,  having  made  his  way  from  Texas  to  Washington,  helped 
provide  the  fortifications  there,  led  the  forces  in  the  capture  of  Norfolk,  and  was  to 
fall  at  Sharpsburg.  His  son,  Samuel,  of  Middletown,  commanding  the  24th  Con¬ 
necticut,  was  to  distinguish  himself  at  Port  Hudson.  What  General  Nathaniel 
Lyon  did  in  .saving  Missouri  to  the  Union  before  he  fell — the  first  of  his  rank — 
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has  been  recounted  in  the  Windham  County  section.  Colonel  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth 
of  the  famous  New  York  Zouaves,  who  was  the  first  to  be  killed  (May  24,  1861), 
while  hauling  down  the  Confederate  flag  floating  in  Alexandria,  almost  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Capitol,  was  the  son  of  a  Hartford  man  who  had  removed  to  Michi¬ 


gan.  He  was  succeeded  in  command  by  Noah  L.  Farnham  of  Haddam.  There 
was  no  wider  mourning  in  those  earliest  days  of  the  great  conflict  than  when  news 
came  in  June  of  ’61  that  Major  Theodore  Winthrop  of  New  Haven,  General 
Butler’s  military  aid,  descendant  of  Governor  Winthrop,  of  the  Dwights,  Edwardses 
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and  \\  oolseys,  and,  on  his  mother’s  side,  relative  of  six  college  presidents,  withal 
himself  a  popular  novelist  and  contributor  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  had  been  killed 
at  Big  Bethel  near  Washington. 

What  already  has  been  touched  upon  as  transpiring  around  Hartford,  when 
Joseph  R.  Hawley  and  his  associate,  Albert  W.  Drake  of  Windsor  (to  become 
colonel  of  the  loth)  had  enrolled  “Rifle”  Company  A  of  the  First  Regiment,  and 
what  had  been  meant  by  the  assembling  of  troops  near  Colt’s  firearms  factory,  at  the 
old  fair  grounds  on  Albany  Avenue  and  at  the  rendezvous  of  present  Campfield 
Park,  was  being  duplicated  at  the  New  Haven  camp,  established  after  use  had  been 
made  of  college  buildings,  the  Capitol  and  the  green,  and  in  every  city  and  village. 
When  over  2,000  were  turned  away,  hundreds  went  to  other  states.  In  Norwich 
one  company  was  recruited  at  Buckingham’s  own  house.  Captain  Daniel  Tyler 
of  that  town,  the  only  professional  soldier  of  the  first  three  regiments,  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  First;  Alfred  H.  Terry,  of  New  Haven — son  of  General 
Nathaniel  Terry  of  Hartford — became  colonel  of  the  Second,  later  major-general 
by  brevet,  United  States  Army,  and  distinguished  by  his  service  in  the  Indian  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  West;  John  L.  Chatfield  of  Waterbury,  colonel  of  the  Third.  Tyler 
was  given  command  as  brigadier-general  of  the  Connecticut  troops  which  he  led 
into  battle  at  Bull  Run.  Had  he  been  permitted  to  push  on,  before  the  enemy  was 
reinforced,  the  result  of  that  engagement  would  have  been  different;  as  it  was, 
the  Connecticut  troops  were  the  only  ones  to  return  from  the  field  in  good  order. 

On  the  call  of  1862  for  300,000  for  three  years,  Connecticut’s  quota  was  7,145 
and  8,036  enlisted,  making  a  total  of  thirty-one  regiments,  including  three  of  colored 
men.  There  were  two  regiments  of  artillery,  two  batteries,  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
and  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  Buckingham’s  appeal  had  read :  “Close  your  factories 
and  workshops,  turn  aside  from  your  farms,  meet  face  to  face  the  enemies  of  your 
liberties !”  Of  drafting  men  at  this  time  or  later  there  was  little  need  in  Connect¬ 
icut,  only  forty-four  being  thus  called. 

Lack  of  cavalry  embarrassed  the  government.  When  William  H.  Mallory  of 
Watertown  had  raised  a  squadron  in  central  and  western  towns,  the  government 
mustered  it  into  a  New  York  regiment  made  up  from  various  states.  Lucien  H. 
Southard  of  Hartford  succeeded  Mallory  when  he  was  made  major.  The  regiment 
distinguished  itself  in  nineteen  engagements  and  was  in  at  the  finish  between  Lee 
and  Grant.  The  Connecticut  First  Regiment  of  Cavalry  roster  papers  bore  such 
names  as  Colonel  William  S.  Fish  of  Stonington,  and  Brevet  Brigadier-Generals 
Erastus  Blakeslee  of  Plymouth  and  Brayton  Ives  of  New  Haven.  William  Ged- 
ney  Bunce  of  Hartford,  later  the  distinguished  artist,  was  a  lieutenant.  The  com¬ 
mand  was  especially  efficient  in  the  last  fighting  around  Richmond — as  will  appear. 
The  two  light  batteries,  one  under  Alfred  P.  Rockwell  of  Norwich,  later  a  colonel, 
the  other  under  John  W.  Sterling  of  Bridgeport,  won  high  commendation  from 
General  Terry.  The  third — Captain  Thomas  F.  Gilbert  of  Derby — had  the  honor 
of  service  around  Grant’s  headquarters. 

The  skill  and  equipment  of  the  First  Heavy  Artillery,  rated  the  best  in  the 
army,  developing  the  power  of  shells  to  an  extent  never  before  known,  won  for 
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its  colonel,  Robert  O.  Tyler  of  Hartford,  promotion  to  major-generalship,  as  also 
for  his  successor,  Henry  L.  Abbot  of  the  Regulars;  the  “Petersburg  Express”  on 
the  Capitol  grounds  today  marks  the  tremendous  change  brought  about  largely  by 
genius  of  that  command.  The  famous  Second  “Heavies,”  devoted  followers  of 
Leverett  W.  Wessels  of  Litchfield  County — their  colonel  till  illness  mastered  him 
and  Elisha  Kellogg  of  Derby  took  his  place — went  out  as  infantry,  was  changed  to 
artillery  but  fought  only  with  muskets.  Greatest  of  its  deeds  of  valor  was  its 
conduct  at  Cold  Harbor,  where  Kellogg  fell  riddled  with  bullets  and  three  hundred 
and  twenty-three  were  left  on  the  field,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  dead — the 
army’s  record  for  the  war.  Ronald  A.  Mackenzie  of  the  “regulars”  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  won  his  promotion  to  be  major-general  by  brevet.  Mourning  was  wide¬ 
spread  when  Major  James  Q.  Rice  of  the  “Heavies,”  who  had  been  head  of  a 
popular  private  school  in  Goshen,  was  killed  at  Winchester. 

The  Fifth  Infantry  had  a  peculiar  origin.  It  was  being  enrolled  by  Colonel 
Samuel  Colt  on  the  grounds  around  his  already  famous  Hartford  factory  for  manu¬ 
facturing  his  “revolving  rifles”  as  they  were  called,  with  which  they  were  to  be 
equipped.  The  State’s  quota  having  been  filled,  the  colonel  desired  to  turn  the 
regiment  over  to  the  Federal  government  but  the  men  demurred.  When  the  May 
call  came,  they  were  disbanded  as  “Colt’s  Regiment,”  or  the  Fourth  in  the  original 
sequence  and  immediately  reorganized  as  the  Fifth  in  the  sequence  under  the  sec¬ 
ond  call,  Orris  S.  Ferry  of  Norwalk,  colonel.  On  his  promotion  to  be  brigadier- 
general  the  next  year,  he  was  succeeded  by  George  D.  Chapman  of  Hartford  and 
he,  after  his  capture  and  resignation,  by  Warren  W.  Packer  of  Groton.  Packer 
being  captured  soon  after  appointment,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  W.  Daboll  of 
Groton  became  colonel.  The  regiment  was  particularly  effective  in  the  Atlanta  cam¬ 
paign.  With  the  Sixth,  the  saddest  day  was  when  Colonel  John  L.  Chatfield  of 
Waterbury  gave  up  his  position  as  a  brigade  commander  to  lead  his  regiment  in 
the  charge  at  Fort  Wagner,  South  Carolina — one  of  the  most  spectacular  events 
of  the  war,  costing  him  his  life.  Redfield  Duryee  of  Waterbury  succeeded  him,  and 
after  him,  A.  P.  Rockwell  of  Norwich.  Of  the  Seventh’s  leaders,  Terry  was  to 
become  major-general  in  the  Regular  Army  and  Hawley  the  same  in  the  volun¬ 
teer  army,  by  brevet.  At  the  muster-out,  Seagar  S.  Atwell  of  Meriden  was  colonel. 
The  regiment  fought  through  territory  from  Charleston  to  Olustee,  Florida,  and 
before  Richmond,  where  General  Hawley  was  retained  on  duty  after  the  surrender. 
The  appointment  of  Colonel  Edward  Harland  of  Norwich,  Eighth  Regiment,  to  be 
brigadier-general  as  early  as  1862  was  no  surprise  to  those  who  knew  him  then 
and  in  after  life.  John  E.  Ward  of  the  same  city  succeeded  him.  No  more  coura¬ 
geous  and  enduring  men  were  there  than  those  of  the  “Irish  Ninth,”  Colonel 
Thomas  W.  Cahill  of  New  Haven,  much  of  whose  time  was  devoted  to  overcoming 
the  enemy  in  Louisiana;  it  was  a  very  unpleasant  task  they  had  to  perform  and 
under  most  trying  natural  conditions,  but  the  Irish  nature  rose  superior  to  all  that. 
“Charlie’  Russell,  Derby,  of  the  10th  was  a  most  beloved  colonel  when  he  fell  at 
Roanoke  Island  in  1862.  His  successor  was  Albert  W.  Drake  of  Hartford.  John 
L.  Otis  of  Manchester  succeeded  him  after  his  death  in  1862  and  was  breveted 
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brigadier-general  in  1865  after  he  had  relinquished  his  position  and  had  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Edward  S.  Greeley  of  New  Haven,  also  given  the  brevet  rank  of  brig¬ 
adier-general.  It  was  in  this  command  that  Major  Henry  S.  Camp  of  Hartford 
served  as  the  “Knightly  Soldier,”  along  with  Chaplain  Henry  Clay  Trumbull  of 
Hartford  whose  heart  compelled  him  to  write  that  book  after  the  heroism  of  Camp’s 

death,  in  the  forlorn-hope  charge  on  the  Darbytown  road  near  Richmond,  October 
14,  1864. 

The  whole  of  that  incident  is  an  epic  of  the  war:  At  the  college  regatta  in 
1859,  of  the  Yale  crew  H.  S.  Johnson  served  on  Terry’s  staff;  Charles  T.  Stanton, 
Jr.,  of  Stonington,  was  a  captain  in  the  21st  (shot  through  right  arm)  ;  Camp  was 
major  in  the  10th;  Joseph  H.  Twichell  was  a  chaplain  in  Sickles’s  New  York 
Brigade — later  the  war  pastor  of  the  Hartford  Asylum  Hill  Congregational  Church, 
as  has  been  noted;  Charles  H.  Owen  of  Hartford  (shot  through  the  left  arm),  aid 
on  Tyler’s  staff;  Frederick  H.  Colton,  surgeon;  Hezekiah  Watson  (coxswain), 
colonel  of  the  143d  New  York.  Of  the  Harvard  crew  C.  Crowninshield  was  colonel 
of  the  Second  Massachusetts;  W.  H.  Forbes  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  that  regi- 
ment ;  E.  G.  Abbott  was  killed  at  Cedar  Mountain ;  H.  S.  Russell  was  colonel  of  a 
colored  cavalry  regiment. 

These  men  were  representative  of  what  was  being  done  in  educational  institu¬ 
tions  both  North  and  South.  Circumstances  made  Camp  a  particular  exemplar, 
reminiscent  of  Nathan  Hale.  He  was  adjutant  when  he  and  Chaplain  Henry  Clay 
Trumbull  were  made  prisoners  while  caring  for  the  wounded  of  the  battlefield  of 
Fort  Wagner,  Charleston  Bay.  The  chaplain  was  exchanged.  Camp  and  Captain 
Valentine  B.  Chamberlain  of  New  Britain  escaped  from  Columbia  Prison,  in  pic¬ 
turesque  fashion  as  Camp’s  wonderfully  facile  pen  writes  it,  but  were  recaptured 
a  few  days  later — eventually  exchanged.  Camp  throughout  was  keeping  a  literary 
diary,  on  to  the  end,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  human-interest  documents  of  the 
war ;  nothing  in  it  would  have  suggested  confiscation  of  it  by  the  enemy  had  it  been 
detected.  Back  with  his  regiment  in  1864,  he  was  made  major,  three  weeks  later 
to  fall  when  leading  a  forlorn-hope  charge  on  Richmond’s  defenses,  as  has  been 
related  herein. 

T.  H.  C.  Kingsbury  of  Franklin,  Henry  W.  Kingsbury  of  Lyme  and  Griffin  A. 
Stedman,  Jr.,  of  Hartford,  with  Randall  H.  Rice  of  Plainfield  at  the  finish,  were  the 
commandants  of  the  nth.  Kingsbury  was  killed  at  Antietam,  and  Stedman  at 
Petersburg,  the  day  he  was  made  brigadier-general  by  brevet.  Henry  C.  Deming, 
resigning  as  mayor  of  Hartford,  and  to  become  mayor  of  New  Orleans  during  the 
occupation  and  Congressman  on  his  return  home,  was  colonel  of  the  12th,  succeeded 
by  Ledyard  Colburn  of  Derby;  there  was  Frank  H.  Peck  of  New  Haven,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  who  received  the  brevet  of  Brigadier-general  the  day  he  was  killed  at 
Winchester.  Henry  W.  Birge  of  Norwich,  who  had  been  major  in  the  First 
“Heavies,”  was  colonel  of  the  13th,  major-general  by  brevet  in  1865.  He  led 
Banks’s  storming  column  of  survivors  at  Port  Hudson  and  was  made  brigadier- 
general  by  brevet  and  then  major-general  by  brevet.  Charles  D.  Blinn  of  Cornwall 
succeeded  him  as  colonel.  Few  regiments  saw  harder  fighting  than  did  the  14th, 
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particularly  at  Gettysburg’s  stone  wall ;  it  was  in  the  greatest  number  of  battles  and 
lost  the  largest  percentage  of  men.  Colonel  Theodore  G.  Ellis  of  Hartford,  who 
commanded  this  regiment  at  Gettysburg,  received  brevet  of  brigadier-general  as  did 
Major  James  B.  Coit  of  Norwich,  and  later  Major  John  C.  Broatch  of  Middle- 
town.  Dexter  R.  Wright  of  Meriden  went  out  as  colonel  of  the  15th,  which  was 
to  suffer  in  a  scourge  of  yellow  fever  at  Newbern.  •  He  was  succeeded  by  Charles 
L.  Upham  of  Meriden.  It  was  a  terrible  baptism  of  fire  that  the  16th  received 
at  Antietam.  Frank  Beach  of  Hartford,  who  was  captured  at  Plymouth  in  1864 
(and  paroled),  was  colonel.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frank  W.  Cheney  of  Manchester 
and  Hartford,  badly  wounded  at  Antietam,  was  succeeded  by  John  H.  Burnham 
of  Hartford.  Major  George  A.  Washburn  of  Hartford  received  brevet  of  brig¬ 
adier-general  in  1865.  Its  memorial  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg  marks  the  place 
where  Bridgeport’s  17th  did  memorable  service  for  two  days.  While  his  command 
was  on  wide-spreading  duty  in  Florida,  Colonel  William  H.  Noble  of  Bridgeport 
was  captured  by  guerillas.  In  1865  he  was  given  major-generalship  by  brevet.  The 
18th,  Colonel  William  G.  Ely  of  Norwich  commanding  (brigadier-general  by  brevet 
in  1865),  was  to  furnish  one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  this  war  between 
states  where  officers  in  particular  were  so  much  like  brothers.  Terrific  Winches¬ 
ter  was  the  regiment’s  first  battle.  In  its  third  charge  it  won  its  objective  but  it 
transpired,  on  the  shifting  field,  that  the  regiment  had  gone  through  to  the  very 
center  of  Johnson’s  Cenfederate  position  and  five  hundred  men  fell  prisoners.  Colo¬ 
nel  Ely’s  sword  was  returned  to  him  on  the  field. 

The  19th  having  been  changed  into  artillery  there  was  no  19th  Infantry.  The 
20th  was  made  up  of  New  Haven  and  Hartford  County  men,  Samuel  Ross  of  Hart¬ 
ford  commanding,  to  receive  his  brevet  in  1865,  as  also  did  Lieutenant-Colonel 
William  B.  Wooster  of  Derby — both  of  them  for  their  bravery  at  fateful  Chancel- 
lorsville.  Governor  Buckingham  took  special  interest  in  the  21st,  largely  recruited 
from  his  home  vicinity,  and  selected  for  colonel,  Arthur  H.  Dutton  of  Wallingford, 
West  Point  ’61,  third  in  his  class,  and  Thomas  F.  Burpee  of  Rockville — captain  in 
the  14th  while  it  was  forming — for  lieutenant-colonel.  The  former  had  been  act¬ 
ing  as  brigadier-genral  when  his  appointment  as  such  came  in  May,  1864,  and 
Burpee  was  advanced  to  the  colonelcy  he  in  fact  had  been  holding.  Dutton  was 
killed  at  Petersburg  soon  after  his  promotion  came  and  Burpee  at  Cold  Harbor  only 
a  few  days  later,  the  command  going  to  Hiram  B.  Crosby  of  Norwich.  A  French 
officer  of  high  rank  with  Confedrate  General  Beauregard  who  was  hastening  to  join 
with  Lee  gives  the  regiment  high  credit  for  its  work  at  Drury’s  Bluff  to  prevent 
such  junction.  The  22d,  Colonel  George  S.  Burnham  of  Hartford,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  nine-months’  regiments,  did  duty  in  the  Washington  area.  The 
23d,  Colonel  Charles  E.  L.  Holmes  of  Waterbury,  did  duty  in  the  New  Orleans 
section,  as  also  did  the  24th,  Colonel  Samuel  M.  Mansfield  of  Middletown,  son 
of  Major-General  Mansfield.  The  regiment  was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson.  The  25th  was  another  of  the  nine-months’  regi¬ 
ments  and  another  to  suffer  in  that  pestilential  region,  George  P.  Bissell  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  colonel,  as  likewise  was  the  26th,  Thomas  G.  Kingsley  of  Franklin  colonel. 
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The  27th  and  28th  completed  the  list  of  those  called  for  nine  months.  The  former 
was  largely  from  New  Haven  and  the  latter  largely  from  Stamford  and  vicinity. 
The  27th  was  led  by  Colonel  Richard  S.  Bostwick  of  New  Haven  who  was  cap¬ 
tured  at  Chancellorsville  with  most  of  the  regiment,  which  had  failed  to  receive 
Hancock’s  orders.  It  had  been  assigned  to  the  Second  Army  Corps,  commanded 
by  General  D.  N.  Couch,  a  West  Pointer,  officer  in  the  Mexican  and  Seminole 
wars — who  was  to  be  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in 
1865,  became  collector  of  the  Boston  Port  and  was  quartermaster-general  in  Con¬ 
necticut  in  1877  and  adjutant-general  in  1883-84.  The  remnants  of  the  27th  made 
a  total  of  but  seventy-five  men  who  were  under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry  C.  Merwin  of  New  Haven  who  was  to  fall  at  Gettysburg.  The  command 
devolved  upon  Major  James  H.  Coburn  of  New  Haven,  who  had  returned  to  the 
regiment,  the  officers  having  been  exchanged.  After  the  charge  at  the  Wheat  Field, 
eleven  were  among  the  killed  and  twenty-seven  wounded.  The  28th  w’ent  out  under 
Colonel  Samuel  F.  Ferris  of  Stamford,  a  West  Point  graduate  who  in  1864  was 
to  become  brevet  major-general  in  the  Regulars.  The  command  furnished  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  “forlorn  hope’’  storming  party  at 
Port  Hudson,  Louisiana,  and  remained  inside  those  fortifications  till  it  sailed  up 
the  Mississippi  on  its  way  home. 

Two  regiments  of  Connecticut  colored  men  gave  good  account  in  the  service. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  William  B.  Wooster  of  Derby  took  command  of  the  29th  in 
August,  1864.  From  Fort  Harrison,  in  March,  1865,  they  witnessed  from  a 
distance  the  last  Confederate  parade  in  Richmond,  April  2,  1865 ;  the  next  morning 
they  were  rushing  in  to  put  out  the  fires.  The  first  of  those  enrolling  for  the  30th 
were  sent  to  Virginia  to  consolidate  with  others  as  the  31st  United  States  Colored 
Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Henry  C.  Ward  of  Hartford  who  became  brig¬ 
adier-general  by  brevet.  The  regiment,  with  Sheridan’s  force,  pursued  Lee’s  army 
six  days;  in  the  thirty  hours  before  11  P.  M.,  April  8 — the  day  before  Lee’s  sur¬ 
render — it  covered  sixty  miles. 

The  First  Connecticut  Cavalry  was  flush  with  honors  at  the  close  of  the  great 
Rebellion.  Colonel  Blakeslee,  Colonel  Ives  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  W. 
Whitaker  of  Ashford  all  had  been  appointed  brigadier-generals  by  brevet  on  March 
13,  1865,  probably  in  particular  recognition  by  Corps  Commander  Sheridan  and 
Division  Commander  Custer  of  their  services  in  pursuit  of  Lee’s  flying  forces. 
Whitaker  was  Custer’s  chief  of  staff.  History  has  no  more  picturesque  pages  than 
those  describing  Lee’s  desperate  stands  and  the  Federals’  tremendous  swing.  Cap¬ 
tain  John  B.  Morehouse  of  Fairfield  had  been  promoted  to  be  major  in  February. 
On  the  seventh  Ives  and  Morehouse  were  tearing  Lee’s  army  trains  to  pieces — 
finally  charging  the  breastworks  mounted — and  repulsed.  Sheridan  was  planning 
one  final  charge  on  the  ninth  when  the  flag  of  truce  appeared  and  Whitaker  went 
forward  to  confer  with  Longstreet  acting  for  Lee.  Soon  the  regiment  was  detailed 
to  escort  Grant  as  he  went  to  receive  Lee’s  surrender.  After  muster-out  the  regi¬ 
ment  alone  of  the  cavalry  was  honored  by  being  allowed  to  return  home  mounted. 

1  his  was  after  attending  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  monument  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  July  4,  1865. 
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Of  the  highest  officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  not  mentioning  those  of  Connect¬ 
icut  descent  but  not  residence,  like  Grant  and  Sherman,  the  foremost  in  State  esteem 
was  Major-General  John  Sedgwick  of  Cornwall,  who  fell  at  Antietam.  The  list 
includes:  Colonel  William  Austine,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Edwin  B.  Babbitt, 
Brevet  Major-General  Henry  W.  Benham,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Henry  B. 
Carrington,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Justin  Dimick,  Brevet  Brigadier-General 
Samuel  B.  Holabird,  Brevet  Major-General  William  S.  Ketchum,  Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral  Nathaniel  Lyon,  Brigadier-General  Joseph  K.  F.  Mansfield,  Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral  Henry  W.  Wessells  of  Litchfield,  Brevet  Major-General  James  W.  Ripley  of 
Hartford,  Brevet  Major-General  Joseph  A.  Mower  of  New  London,  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  Alfred  H.  Terry  of  New  Haven,  Brevet  Major-General  Robert  O.  Tyler  of 
Hartford,  and  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Horatio  G.  Wright.  In  the  navy:  Com¬ 
mander  Francis  M.  Bunce  of  Hartford,  Commodore  Stephen  Champlin,  Rear- 
Admiral  Andrew  H.  Foote  of  New  Haven,  Commodore  James  Glynn,  Commodore 
Charles  Green,  Rear-Admiral  Francis  H.  Gregory  of  New  Haven,  Commodore 
Robert  B.  Hitchcock,  Commodore  Joseph  B.  Hull,  Commodore  Timothy  A.  Hunt 
and  Rear-Admiral  Joseph  Lanman  of  Norwich.  Of  men  in  the  Regular  Army 
there  were  over  1,200  and  in  the  navy  over  2,000;  of  those  enlisting  in  other  states, 
over  1,000.  Fatalities  numbered  2,697;  died  in  prison,  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

General  Hawley,  who  was  to  be  immediately  elected  Governor,  in  1866,  after 
his  return  to  the  Hartford  Courant,  was  president  of  the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  1868  where  he  formulated  the  “Let-us-have-peace”  resolutions,  was  sent 
to  Congress  in  1873  and  again  in  1879,  was  president  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
Commission  from  1872  to  1877,  and  Senator  from  1881  to  1899,  considerate  of  the 
humblest  as  he  was  helpful  to  the  greatest.  Shortly  before  his  end  the  writer  sat 
with  him  in  a  train,  returning  from  a  political  rally  in  a  neighboring  town.  A  poor 
drunken  foreigner  started  to  make  his  precariously  uncertain  way  to  the  door  as  the 
train  slowed  down  to  stop.  The  general  arose  instantly,  locked  his  arm  around  the 
man’s,  supported  him  down  the  steps  to  the  platform  and  turned  him  over  to  those 
who  would  help  him  home.  As  well  expressing  the  genius  that  established  Con¬ 
necticut  and  the  type  which  perpetuates  it,  these  words  may  be  taken  from  the 
address  of  Governor  George  P.  McLean  of  Simsbury,  Governor,  1901-03,  Senator, 
1911-29 — a  descendant  of  William  Bradford,  Pilgrim  Governor  of  Plymouth,  and  of 
Captain  John  Mason — at  the  funeral  of  General  Hawley:  “For  almost  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  he  walked  hand  in  hand  with  the  better  genius  of  the  republic,  himself  the 
Spirit  of  ’76  incarnate,  the  type  invincible,  that  loves  and  dares  and  wins  for  mil¬ 
lions  yet  to  come.” 


CHAPTER  CIII. 
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Rush  to  Meet  Spanish  and  German  Foes — Efficiency  in  Final  Great  Combine 
— Outstanding  Examples  of  Bravery  and  Genius  and  of  Home  Encour¬ 
agement — Third  Great  War  Governor,  Holcomb. 


The  Spanish  War  of  1898  was  tinged  with  disgust  because  of  an  effete  mon¬ 
archy’s  misgovernment  of  the  close-by  island  of  Cuba  of  unhappy  memory  in  Con¬ 
necticut  history,  and  the  blowing-up  of  the  Maine  was  like  a  painful  reminder  of 
the  fatalities  for  Putnam’s  men  in  the  1760’s  at  the  siege  of  Havana.  A  good  pur¬ 
pose  may  have  been  served,  however,  in  bringing  realization  that  being  a  world- 
power  called  for  much  more  effective  military  machinery  than  America  had  realized. 
Connecticut’s  militia  force  had  been  watching  hopefully  the  State’s  revived  interest 
in  its  National  Guard  but,  as  in  other  states,  rather  more  with  emphasis  on  riot  duty 
than  foreign  complication  which,  indeed,  had  not  seemed  to  concern  Washington 
itself.  Sentiment  had  been  expressed  by  the  music-hall : 

We  don’t  want  to  fight,  but,  by  jingo,  if  we  do, 

We’ve  got  the  ships,  we’ve  got  the  men,  we’ve  got  the  money  too. 

There  was  no  “jingoism”  in  Connecticut.  Characterwise,  it  is  well  to  glance 
backward  from  the  Connecticut  men  of  1898  to  the  Connecticut  men  of  1762  who 
had  made  the  first  tropical  expedition.  In  the  latter  year,  when  Spain  and  France 
had  combined  against  England,  Pitt,  by  changing  generals,  had  broken  the  French 
strongholds  in  America  and  was  defying  the  combine.  In  1762  Connecticut’s  popu¬ 
lation  was  130,000;  in  1898,  approximately  800,000.  English  blood  still  predomi¬ 
nated  but  there  had  been  large  admixture,  applied  to  the  original  compound  after 
the  turmoils.  From  Germany  in  particular  came  scientists  and  skilled  artisans. 
Europe  was  well  represented  in  Connecticut’s  soldiery.  But  in  international  clasn, 
like  this  of  1898,  the  public  spirit  was  indentical  with  that  of  1762.  In  that  year  it 
had  required  especially  brave  men  to  respond  for  a  tropical  campaign  in  summer, 
but,  as  noted,  General  Phineas  Lyman  with  Putnam  second  in  command  had 
responded  with  a  full  quota  of  1,000.  Decimated  by  loathsome  disease  but  vic¬ 
torious  in  the  Havana  siege,  only  a  few  returned.  In  1898,  though  the  Connecticut 
troops  were  still  in  this  country  and,  it  must  be  added,  in  camps  almost  within  sight 
of  the  Capitol,  the  one  regiment  of  Connecticut  men,  under  command  of  Colonel 
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Charles  L.  Burdette  of  Hartford,  having,  at  the  colonel’s  request,  been  brought 
down  fiom  a  remote  camp  in  Maine  so  as  to  be  nearer  the  front,  was  to  experience, 
in  common  with  regiments  from  other  states,  a  mortality  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  1762  contingent,  chiefly  because  of  Federal  lack  in  the  matter  of  sanitation. 
Senator  Hawley,  with  his  knowledge  gained  as  general  in  the  Civil  War,  had 
strongly  opposed  the  transfer.  The  war  then  practically  at  an  end,  and  with  Sena¬ 
tor  Orville  H.  Platt  (of  Meriden)  the  author  of  the  “Platt  Amendment”  in  the 
terms  of  settlement,  giving  the  United  States  right  to  observe  sequences  in  the 
Spanish  islands,  the  Connecticut  soldiers  were  shipped  to  home  camp  at  Niantic 
(which  had  to  be  long  in  being  disinfected)  and  to  public  and  private  hospitals,  or 
to  their  homes.  The  still  able-bodied  broke  ranks  in  the  armory  on  Elm  Street  in 
Hartford.  A  few  years  later,  the  colonel,  an  eminent  patent  lawyer,  lost  his  life  in 
a  New  York  hotel  fire. 

Further  in  evidence  of  the  State’s  adherence  to  earliest  principles  stands  the 
choice  of  Governors  since  Civil  War  days.  In  succession  after  the  Civil  War’s 
Governor  Buckinham — promoted  to  the  Senate  for  six  years — had  come,  as  Gov¬ 
ernors :  General  Hawley  (also  to  be  Senator  from  1881  to  1905),  James  E.  English 
of  New  Haven  (Senator  1875-76),  Charles  R.  Ingersoll  of  New  Haven,  Richard 
D.  Hubbard  of  Hartford  (whose  statue  stands  on  the  Capitol  grounds),  Charles 
B.  Andrews  of  Litchfield  (Chief  Justice  1889-1901),  Hobart  B.  Bigelow  of  New 
Haven,  Thomas  M.  Waller  of  New  London,  Henry  B.  Harrison  of  New  Haven, 
O.  Vincent  Coffin  of  Middletown  and  Lorrin  A.  Cooke  of  Winsted. 

Connecticut  was  maintaining  four  regiments  as  a  nucleus  when  the  time  came, 
and  wires  were  pulled  to  get  Governor  Lorrin  A.  Cooke’s  selection  between  Hart¬ 
ford  County’s  First  and  New  Haven  County’s  Second  Regiment  which  already 
was  conditioning  itself.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  approaching  mysteriously.  The 
choice  fell  to  the  First,  which  was  increased  by  Danbury’s  Company  of  the  Fourth 
and  a  new  company  raised  in  Meriden,  plus  one  light  and  two  heavy  artillery  bat¬ 
teries  which  the  government  called  for.  As  the  call  was  for  two  years  and  at 
$15.60  a  month  for  the  men  considerable  recruiting  had  to  be  done  to  replace  men 
who  felt  they  could  not  accept  these  terms  unless  greater  need  developed.  The  First, 
Charles  L.  Burdett  commanding,  rendezvoused  at  Niantic’s  fine  campground  May 
4,  followed  by  Battery  A,  Light  Artillery,  Captain  Barlow  S.  Honce  of  Middle- 
town.  Company  K  of  the  Lourth  Infantry  organized  as  Battery  B  (heavy  artillery) 
under  Captain  L.  J.  Breckbill  of  Bridgeport;  a  new  Battery  C  was  formed,  under 
Captain  Francis  G.  Beach  of  New  Haven,  and  a  platoon  of  Yale  students  under 
Lieutenant  Herbert  T.  Weston  to  add  to  Battery  A.  Captain  Andrew  J.  Hammond, 
a  native  of  Hartford  and  United  States  cavalry  officer,  was  called  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Lirst  in  place  of  Henry  S.  Redfield,  incapacitated  by  illness.  Cheney 
Brothers  of  South  Manchester  and  Colonel  Albert  A.  Pope  of  the  Pope  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  of  Hartford  provided  insurance  for  men  in  their  employ  who 
enlisted.  Battery  A  alone  was  left  at  Niantic.  Battery  B  did  duty  at  Fort  Trum¬ 
bull  and  obsolete  Fort  Griswold,  near  New  London.  After  part  of  the  regiment 
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had  been  sent  to  Plum  and  Gull  islands,  all  its  companies  were  sent  late  in  May,  to 
Fort  Knox  in  Maine,  forty-five  miles  inland  and  practically  obsolete,  whence  it  was 
ordered  to  Camp  Alger,  Virginia,  arriving  July  19.  With  a  Virginia  regiment  it 
formed  a  brigade  with  Burdett  commander.  Sanitation  was  bad,  many  men  were 
sick  when  the  protocol  was  signed  and  the  regiment  had  to  be  sent  to  healthful 
Niantic  for  muster-out,  October  31.  Several  of  the  men  were  in  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  hospitals.  The  naval  battalion,  which  was  formed  in  June,  Arthur  H.  Day 
of  New  Haven  lieutenant-commander,  remained  aboard  the  Minnesota  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  after  one  hundred  and  three  men  had  been  transferred  to  duty  on  other  ships. 
The  eighty-five  remaining  would  have  been  discharged,  by  orders,  August  25,  but 
as  that  would  have  left  not  enough  to  take  care  of  the  vessel,  Lieutenant  John  W. 
Weeks  obtained  permission  to  retain  fifteen. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Guard  in  volunteer  service,  at  large,  numbered  six¬ 
teen,  some  of  them  serving  with  old  and  very  highly  respected  Confederate  generals 
like  Major-Generals  James  H.  Wilson  and  FitzHugh  Lee.  The  ranking  Connect¬ 
icut  infantry  officer  was  Colonel  Lucien  F.  Burpee  of  the  Second  Connecticut 
National  Guard,  judge  advocate-general,  to  whom  General  Wilson  paid  high  com¬ 
pliment  in  his  report  on  the  colonel’s  investigation  into  the  burning  of  Coto  in  Porto 
Rico,  saying  in  part :  “He  is  a  very  competent,  able  man,  who  would  not  have  failed 
to  reach  the  highest  distinction  had  the  war  lasted.”  Lieutenant-Colonel  Leonard 
B.  Almy,  Norwich,  was  chief  surgeon.  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  M.  Cole  (later 
for  many  years  Connecticut  adjutant-general),  who  had  been  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Third  Connecticut  National  Guard,  served  in  Cuba  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Fourth  United  States  (Immunes).  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frederick  A.  Hill  of  Nor¬ 
walk  was  in  the  judge  advocate-general’s  department.  Major  John  Hickey  (South 
Manchester)  of  the  First  was  captain  in  the  volunteer  infantry  in  the  Philippines; 
William  C.  Dwight  of  Hartford  and  James  B.  Houston  of  Thompsonville,  majors 
in  the  pay  department.  Captain  Howard  A.  Giddings  of  Hartford  was  in  the 
Brigade  Signal  Corps  (acting  chief  officer).  Lieutenant  Ward  Cheney  of  South 
Manchester,  acting  adjutant  of  the  26th,  United  States  Army,  was  killed  in  action, 
as  was  Major  Richard  S.  Griswold  of  Hartford,  surgeon.  Of  Regular  Army 
officers,  born  in  Connecticut,  Asa  B.  Carey  and  George  W.  Baird  were  brigadier- 
generals  in  the  pay  department,  Samuel  M.  Mansfield  in  the  Engineer  Corps  and 
Cyrus  S.  Roberts  in  the  infantry.  In  the  navy,  Francis  M.  Bunce  of  Hartford, 
and — also  of  Connecticut  birth — Henry  B.  Robeson  and  Ralph  Aston  were  rear- 
admirals  and  Walter  C.  Cowles,  one  of  the  commanders.  Commander  William 
Sheffield  Cowles,  of  Farmington,  whose  wife  was  sister  of  Colonel  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  was  naval  aide  to  President  McKinley  as  the  war  closed.  The  Mangrove, 
Commander  Belden  of  New  London,  which  had  gone  to  the  aid  of  the  Maine  when 
it  was  blown  up  and  on  which  the  court  of  inquiry  was  held,  fired  the  last  shots 
of  the  war.  Harry  S.  Knapp  of  Hartford,  Frank  W.  Kellogg  of  Waterbury,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  W  ebb  and  Charles  F.  Pond  were  lieutenant-commanders.  The  veteran 
Robert  W.  Huntington  of  Norwich  was  colonel  in  the  marines.  There  were  fifty 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  in  the  army  and  thirty  in  the  navy  from  the 
State. 
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Her  experience  in  the  Spanish  War,  which  would  have  been  much  more  severe 
had  any  European  power  interfered,  as  one  time  threatened,  were  enough  to  deter¬ 
mine  America  to  keep  her  own  house  in  order  so  long  as  boasted  civilization  did  not 
eliminate  the  tendency  to  play  with  fire.  Boundary  lines  established,  without  a  fort 
on  either  of  them  on  land,  the  Panama  Canal  had  been  built  and  Taft,  Cincinnatian 
by  birth  but  New  Haven  man  by  Yale  associations,  had  straightened  out  matters 
in  the  “head-hunter”  Philippines  as  first  Governor;  the  Gold  Standard  of  currency 
had  been  maintained,  Connecticut  forcibly  expressing  her  sentiments,  and  the  State’s 
rapid  industrial  progress  had  been  accelerated  by  the  World  War  which  Germany 
had  precipitated  in  1914’s  sad  summer,  sinking  the  Lusitania,  May  7,  1915.  Alien 
machinations,  through  ambassadorial  offices,  were  working  to  stop  that  progress; 
socialistic  propaganda  was  in  evidence. 

If  history  finds  a  sad  reversion  to  provincial  days  in  the  Spanish  War  of  the 
late  1800’s,  it  also  finds  a  mighty  reaffirmation  of  vigor  and  efficiency  in  the  World 
War  early  in  the  new  century.  That  Connecticut  was  conserving  her  reputation  as 
the  “Land  of  Steady  Habits”-— and  generosity — was  written  large  in  her  industrial 
progress  and  in  her  choice  of  chief  magistrates  of  whichever  political  party.  That 
Connecticut  was  feeling  the  baleful  influence  of  the  German  propagandists  like  Von 
Papen  and  BoyEd,  with  the  latter  having  a  meetingplace  for  his  associates  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  State,  that  the  State  was  the  much-desired  field  for  their 
emissaries,  and  that  Socialists  and  Communists  were  zealous  was  a  source  of  anxiety 
in  the  great  munition  plants  in  particular,  much  greater  anxiety  than  the  public  in 
general  ever  knew. 

It  was  a  time  for  cool-headed  administrators  of  State.  And  such  were  found, 
first  in  the  person  of  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  of  New  Haven  (Democrat),  (Governor 
1911-15)  and  then  of  Marcus  Hensy  Holcomb  of  Southington  (Republican)  from 
1915  to  1921.  Governor  Baldwin,  who  succeeded  Governor  Weeks,  was  a  son  of 
Roger  Sherman  Baldwin,  whose  ancestry  was  indicated  in  his  full  name.  Simeon 
was  graduating  at  Yale  the  year  the  Civil  War  began  and  the  college  was  feeling 
the  strain  of  North-and-South  sundering  of  ties,  was  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Laws  from  Harvard  and  Wesleyan,  had  married  Susan  Winchester  of  the 
Boston  branch  of  that  distinguished  family,  had  for  many  years  been  professor  in 
the  Yale  Law  School,  became  chief  justice  and  had  been  reelected  Governor  despite 
his  manner  of  scholastic  reserve.  Meantime  he  had  done  eminent  service  on  the 
commission  to  revise  the  statutes  and  also  the  State  system  of  taxation,  and  had 
been  president  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Association,  the  International 
Law  Association,  the  Association  of  Law  Schools,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  other  national  associations  of  like  nature,  besides  compiling  his 
Connecticut  Digest,  his  Modern  Political  Institutions  and  The  Relation  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  Citizenship  (1912).  Probably  no  house  in  America  had  such  a  valuable 
collection  of  historic  data  as  did  his.  Like  his  forebears  he  was  analytically  calm 
while  Germany  was  exercising  all  efforts  to  prevent  America’s  giving  aid  to  Eng¬ 
land  or  France. 
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Not  since  the  times  of  the  first  Jonathan  Trumbull  could  Connecticut  feel  need 
more  strongly  than  it  did  when  Buckingham  was  Governor  through  the  Civil  War 
period,  and  now  Marcus  H.  Holcomb  through  the  period  of  the  World  War.  Son 
of  Carlos  and  Adah  L.  (Bushnell)  Holcomb  of  rural  New  Hartford,  he  made  his 
own  way,  supplementing  his  rural  schooling  with  a  course  in  private  school  and  in 
law  office,  was  probate  judge  for  thirty  years,  was  Hartford  County  treasurer  for 
six  years,  serving  meanwhile  as  State  Senator  in  1893,  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
1905  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  attorney-general — with 
residence  then  in  Southington — till  appointed  to  be  judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 
in  1910,  then  State  referee  in  1914  and  Governor  (on  the  Republican  ticket)  from 
1915  to  1921.  Meantime  he  was  president  of  the  Southington  Savings  Bank,  direc¬ 
tor  in  several  of  the  manufacturing  concerns  there  and  receiver  for  the  Cooperative 
Society  of  Connecticut,  in  which  capacity  he  saved  many  from  serious  loss.  As 
“Brother  Jonathan”  had  been  an  affectionate  expression  for  Trumbull  in  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  thus  also  was  “Uncle  Marcus”  in  the  World  War. 

Congress  had  passed  a  “defense  act”  in  1916  which  affiliated  the  states’  militia 
with  the  army,  permitted  the  government  to  draw  recruits  into  the  army  by  lot 
instead  of  depending  upon  volunteers,  and  arranged  the  pay-roll  accordingly.  Devel¬ 
opment  of  Mexican  turmoil  on  the  Texas  border  caused  the  President,  after  much 
bickering,  to  send  a  large  force  of  National  Guardsmen  there  for  brief  period  or 
till  the  trouble  subsided — whether  or  no  Germany  had  inspired  it.  Connecticut 
was  there  represented  by  its  two  infantry  regiments,  Colonels  R.  J.  Goodman  of 
Hartford  and  Charles  F.  McCabe  of  Torrington;  two  troops  of  cavalry,  Captains 
Frank  E.  Wolf  and  J.  H.  Kelso  Davis  (New  Haven  and  Hartford),  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Major  James  L.  Howard  of  Hartford;  two  companies  of  field  artillery 
under  Colonel  Robert  M.  Danford  of  New  Haven,  and  signal  and  hospital  adjuncts 
— all  to  return  in  the  fall. 

If  the  purpose  of  our  story  is  to  be  fulfilled  in  attesting  the  continuance  of  the 
those  earliest  principles  of  Connecticut  government,  the  opportunity  was  now  to  be 
furnished.  Of  fraternal  valor  in  the  field,  North  and  South,  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  nor  yet  of  the  financial  aid  by  means  of  Liberty  bonds  and  practice  of  self- 
denial  in  food  and  fuel,  but  it  remained  for  Connecticut  to  lead  in  the  matter  of 
home-industry  protection,  independently.  If  the  young  men  must  go  forth,  there 
was  plenty  their  elders,  many  of  them  with  military  experience,  could  do  to  relieve 
the  strain  of  defense  against  a  subtle  foe.  The  State  was  the  home  of  many  indus¬ 
tries  contributing  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  government’s  munitions  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  “front  line'  and,  deprived  of  its  normal  armed  defense,  an  easy  victim 
of  the  enemy’s  machinations.  Though  the  mass  of  the  so-called  “foreign”  popula¬ 
tion  was  devoted  to  Connecticut  principles,  Germans  included,  a  very  contrary 
socialistic  element,  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  “free  country,”  had  organized  and  the 
Deutschland  genius  for  working  mischief  behind  the  lines  had  been  evidenced,  as 
was  to  be  expected  in  a  country  open  to  all.  While,  therefore,  the  story  cannot 
embrace  the  full  history  of  valor  on  European  fields,  it  should  fulfill  its  purpose 
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in  continuing  to  trace  the  Connecticut  spirit,  soon  to  be  heartily  emulated  in  other 
states,  and  to  prevent  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  sabotage,  at  the  same  time  helping 
to  feed  young  men  into  the  front  lines. 

In  full  attest  of  this  Connecticut  spirit,  the  Legislature  on  March  9,  1917,  sing- 
ing  America,  voted  for  organization  of  the  State  Guard,  for  men  under  or  over  age 
for  field  service,  under  direction  of  the  Military  Emergency  Board  composed  of 
Colonel  Lucien  F.  Burpee,  then  of  Hartford  as  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
(soon  to  be  made  major-general  on  suggestion  of  the  quickly  appreciative  war 
department  itself  as  the  guard  increased  in  size  and  responsibility),  Benedict  M. 
Holden,  lawyer  and  Philippines  veteran,  later  to  be  quartermaster  at  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  Philadelphia  depot,  and  Major  J.  Moss  Ives  of  Danbury,  Coast  Artillery 
Reserve,  also  a  lawyer  and  trained  in  economics  and  military  drill.  Not  only  former 
guardsmen  and  officers  but  citizens  of  all  degree,  from  bank  and  insurance  pres¬ 
idents  and  high  school  principals  to  men  of  the  humblest  trades,  responded  in  such 
numbers  that  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  reserve  corps  of  the  older  ones  and  finally 
to  close  recruiting  offices.  The  enrollment  the  State  around  was  19,981  of  whom 
10,000  were  soon  uniformed  and  equipped  with  Springfield  rifles,  drilling  in 
armories,  town  halls  and  on  country  greens  and  ready  to  assemble  quickly  in  auto¬ 
trucks.  The  colonels,  former  National  Guard  officers,  were:  Charles  W.  Burpee, 
Hartford  District;  J.  Richard  North,  New  Haven;  Eugene  T.  Kirkland,  New  Lon¬ 
don;  Clififord  B.  Wilson  (Lieutenant-Governor,  1915-21),  Bridgeport;  James  Ged- 
des,  Waterbury.  Major  Michael  F.  Owens  commanded  the  machine-gun  battalion 
till  he  went  on  service  in  England,  and  Francis  R.  Cooley  the  naval  battalion,  with 
Rear-Admiral  William  S.  Cowles  of  Farmington  and  Frank  H.  Eldridge  of  Hart¬ 
ford — both  of  the  United  States  Navy,  retired — on  the  advisory  board,  and  Colonel 
Calvin  D.  Cowles,  retired  army  officer,  instructor  and  the  same  for  the  separate 
Trinity  College  contingent.  Brigadier-General  Edward  Schulze,  who  had  been 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  First  in  the  Spanish  War,  of  German  birth  and  frontier 
army  experience,  was  chief  of  staff;  officers  later  called  into  Federal  service  were 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Clifford  D.  Cheney  of  South  Manchester,  Captain  J.  H.  Kelso 
Davis,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  J.  McMahon,  Quartermaster  Albert  M.  Simons, 
Quartermaster  Thomas  P.  Abbott  and  Adjutant  Arthur  H.  Bronson.  Staff  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  W.  E.  A.  Bulkeley  presented  a  stand  of  silk  colors  to  the  First,  in  which 
the  former  colonel  was  enrolled  in  the  ranks.  Throughout  the  State,  in  addition 
to  their  faithful  drilling,  these  companies  led  the  many  parades  for  Liberty  loans 
- — the  government’s  prize,  the  flag  which  floated  over  the  White  House  during  the 
war,  came  to  Connecticut  for  selling  the  largest  proportionate  amount.  Contingents 
were  called  on  alarm  duty  only  five  times  before  the  necessity  subsided — once  for 
guard  at  the  county  jail  where  the  government  had  rounded  up  a  score  or  more  of 
disreputable  characters  to  be  deported —  but  were  not,  since  there  was  no  place  to 
deport  them  to;  they  were  taken  to  the  New  Jersey  docks  and  released.  The  First 
did  escort  duty  for  the  famous  Black  Watch  Battalion  of  Veterans  which  came 
here  on  a  recruiting  campaign  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  British  flag  floated 
over  the  Capitol  as  military  honors  were  exchanged.  It  was  guard  of  honor  for 
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Cardinal  Mercier  when  he  visited  the  capital  and  escort  for  General  Clarence  R. 
Edwards.  An  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Hartford  Armory  failed  because  the  bomb 
was  defective  and  too  hurriedly  placed  in  the  basement  near  the  foot  of  a  chief 
girder  support.  The  regiments  were  of  material  service  in  securing  recruits  for 
the  actives  and  in  training  them  before  they  were  enrolled.  Most  of  the  other  states 
that  followed  Connecticut’s  example  in  self-protection  found  the  supply  of  uniform 
cloth  and  of  obsolete  but  serviceable  rifles  practically  exhausted  by  government 
requirements ;  the  State  passed  over  its  khaki  overcoats  for  army  use  and  replaced 
them  with  the  old  blue  cape  coats.  The  State  Guard  served  without  pay,  at  home 
or  in  Niantic.  By  a  telephone  hurry-call  system  units  could  assemble  at  any  time 
on  short  order. 

Meantime,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  A.  Goodwin  of  Hartford,  names  of  all 
capable  men  were  obtained,  to  be  used  when  the  time  came  for  the  selective  draft 
which  was  of  such  nature  as  not  to  interfere  with  home  or  employment  obliga¬ 
tions. 

By  order  of  President  Wilson  the  National  Guard  mobilized  in  March.  The 
naval  militia,  sent  to  Boston,  passed  out  of  State  official  cognizance,  due  to  faulty 
administration  there,  and  became  a  part  of  the  naval  reserve.  Each  National  Guard 
unit  was  then  recruited  up  to  war-time  strength.  The  State  already  had  made  a 
census  of  those  qualified  for  service  in  any  capacity.  Subsequently,  in  May,  a  Fed¬ 
eral  act  provided  for  classified  national  lists,  from  which  men  should  be  inducted 
into  the  service,  by  lot,  as  needed,  and  sent  to  concentration  camps  for  training, 
avoiding  the  evil  in  securing  volunteers  indiscriminately  and  also  to  do  away  with 
the  old  method  of  drafting.  Sections  of  the  country  were  defined.  Many  men 
already  had  gone  overseas  with  the  Canadian  troops. 

The  New  England  division  was  the  26th,  Major-General  Clarence  R.  Edwards, 
United  States  Army,  commanding.  As  horses  were  no  longer  practicable  in  battle 
and  machine  guns  were  an  essential,  Connecticut’s  Third  Separate  Squadron  of 
Cavalry,  increased  by  a  battalion  from  Vermont,  became  the  101st  Machine  Gun 
Battalion,  under  Major  James  L.  Howard.  The  New  England  infantry  was  the 
51st  Brigade,  General  Peter  S.  Traub,  United  States  Army.  The  two  infantry 
regiments  were  consolidated  August  22,  1917,  as  the  I02d,  Colonel  Ernest  L.  Isbell 
of  New  Haven  commanding.  Colonel  Richard  J.  Goodman  of  Hartford,  with  the 
surplus  of  thirty- four  officers  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  men,  was  sent  to  Char¬ 
lotte,  North  Carolina,  as  the  58th  Pioneers.  Colonel  Norris  G.  Osborn,  editor  of 
the  New  Haven  Journal  and  Courier,  in  behalf  of  classmates  of  Yale  ’80,  presented 
to  the  I02d  a  stand  of  silk  colors.  The  304th  United  States  Infantry,  same  division, 
was  also  made  up  largely  of  Connecticut  men,  receiving  the  colors  from  the  hand  of 
Governor  Holcomb  early  in  1918.  ffhe  colored  men  were  sent  to  Newport  News, 
\  i i  gi ilia,  as  pait  of  the  3 Infantry.  The  hospital,  ambulance,  signal  and  bat¬ 
teries  men  were  assigned  to  appropriate  organizations  in  the  army. 

It  was  while  these  outfits  were  being  recruited  up  to  war  strength  that  the 
hederal  law  for  induction  of  men  selected  by  lot  at  Washington  went  into  effect, 
the  best  step  evei  taken  for  the  raising  of  troops.  After  thorough  physical  examina- 
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tion  of  the  men  selected,  performed  gratuitously  by  local  doctors,  those  who  most 
readily  could  be  spared  from  home  or  other  duties,  as  the  First  Class,  were  num¬ 
bered,  subject  to  call  to  some  concentration  or  training  camp,  like  Devens  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  New  England  or  Plattsburg,  New  York,  for  officer  training,  or  to  be 
called  to  fill  out  regimental  rosters.  The  total  of  those  thus  selected  in  Connecticut 
was  34)574  of  which  about  16,000  were  from  the  State  at  large.  First  Class  men 
were  those  perfectly  qualified  and  who  could  serve  with  the  least  detriment  to  their 
families  or  to  their  regular  work  or  business,  so  much  of  which  was  vital  to  the 
cause.  A  number  of  Connecticut  men  early  improved  the  opportunity  offered  at 
Plattsburg,  among  them  G.  Arthur  Hadsell  of  Plainville  who  went  overseas  as  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  First  Contingent,  United  States  Army,  that  sailed  for 
France.  Of  the  Governor’s  Foot  Guard,  seventy-nine  of  the  First  Company  entered 
the  service,  sixteen  to  become  officers,  and  twenty-one  of  the  Second,  with  like 
proportion.  Throughout  the  war  all  leading  business  concerns  displayed  a  special 
Federal  flag  on  which  was  placed  a  gold  star  for  every  man  of  the  concern  who 
perished  in  the  service. 

April  2,  President  Wilson  had  called  for  war  to  make  the  world  “safe  for  Demo¬ 
cracy”  and  April  6,  war  had  been  declared.  The  horrors  on  land  and  sea  that  sum¬ 
mer  and  especially  in  Belgium,  where  Frederic  C.  Walcott  of  Norfolk  was  work¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  Herbert  Hoover  in  relieving  distress  till  seized  by  Von 
Bissing  and  sent  to  the  Russian  front  for  similar  work  among  refugees  there, 
nerved  American  people  to  see  husbands  and  sons  prepare  to  be  thrown  into  the 
maelstrom  and  for  Connecticut  to  learn  that  the  State’s  infantry  quota  had  sailed 
from  Montreal  September  19  and  had  arrived  in  France,  the  first  of  State  troops — 
artillery  and  machine-gun  contingents  sailing  October  9.  The  winter  was  largely 
given  to  training  back  of  the  front  lines.  Colonel  John  H.  Parker,  United  States 
Army,  was  assigned  to  command  the  infantry,  Colonel  Isbell  being  detailed  for 
special  work  in  the  leave  area,  while  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edwin  E.  Lamb  of  Hart¬ 
ford  was  given  important  duties  in  the  provost-marshal  department;  two  machine 
gun  companies  from  New  Haven,  commanded  by  Frank  E.  Wolfe  and  William  H. 
Welch,  went  to  the  101st  and  103d  respectively. 

After  a  winter  behind  the  lines,  stern  work  at  Chemin  des  Dames  fitted  the 
26th  Division  for  being  the  first  from  overseas  to  take  over  a  whole  sector,  in  the 
Toul  area,  southerly  from  Metz  and  the  Verdun  defenses  Germany  had  established 
early  in  the  war.  Haig  had  issued  his  “backs-to-the-wall”  message  to  his  discom¬ 
fited  British  troops  and  Von  Billow  was  planning  his  thrust  between  the  French  and 
British  when  Colonel  Parker,  headquarters  at  Beaumont,  established  battalion  head¬ 
quarters  at  Seicheprey  a  mile  back  of  the  line  his  command  was  taking  over.  Along 
that  whole  front,  German  artillery  had  been  busy  at  intervals  for  some  time  but 
without  sign  of  serious  advance.  In  the  battalions  were  Captains  Harry  B.  Bissell 
of  South  Manchester,  Arthur  F.  Locke  of  Hartford,  Clarence  M.  Thomson  of 
Wethersfield,  William  J.  Shanahan  of  Waterbury,  Alfred  H.  Griswold  of  New 
Britain  and  George  C.  Freeland  of  New  Haven  (Bristol  men  included  with  New 
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Haven’s).  Those  on  duty  the  night  of  April  19-20  were  just  being  relieved  at 
one  o’clock,  after  a  period  of  quiet,  when  the  enemy  artillery  poured  in  the  worst 
fire  yet,  and  this  time  followed  it  with  a  rush  of  1,600  storm  troops.  The  barage 
lifted  to  include  Seicheprey  and  all  surrounding  country,  utterly  destroying  com¬ 
munications  even  to  headquarters  so  that  real  information  was  impossible.  Locke 
had  emptied  every  chamber  of  his  revolver  as  the  enemy  entered  his  trench  and 
apparently  every  bullet  found  its  mark,  before  he  fell.  Around  one  machine  gun 
eight  of  the  enemy  were  found  dead  together  with  the  gunner  himself,  his  finger 
on  the  trigger  and  a  man  beside  him  holding  the  last  cartridge  in  his  clip.  Mean¬ 
time  Major  George  J.  Rau  of  Hartford  and  East  Hartford,  native  of  Lorraine, 
near  Seicheprey,  was  rallying  cooks,  clerks  and  a  score  of  regulars  who  had  been 
left  behind  by  the  troops  that  had  been  relieved  when  Connecticut  men  had  “taken 
over”  and  with  these  as  his  only  reinforcements,  armed  some  of  them  with  cleavers 
and  axes,  literally  bewildered  the  Germans  who  fell  back  with  their  prisoners.  And 
apparently  the  most  the  enemy  wanted  of  them  was  to  question  them  as  to  their 
places  of  residence  and  their  occupations.  The  American  casualties  were  six  hun¬ 
dred,  dead  and  wounded,  and  that  date  is  observed  now  in  many  Connecticut  towns 
as  “Seicheprey  Day.”  Emerson  G.  Taylor,  then  adjutant  of  the  I02d  and  later 
acting  assistant  chief  of  staff,  United  States  Army,  wrote  of  this :  “Combat  troops 
were  killed,  fighting  to  the  last  man,  at  their  posts.  Surrounded,  there  was  many  a 
lad  who,  summoned  to  surrender,  fought  with  clubs  and  broken  rifles,  and  when 
overpowered  still  struggled  with  his  captors — as  was  told  by  the  Germans  them¬ 
selves  months  later.  For  every  prisoner  taken,  the  enemy  paid  in  good  measure. 

.  .  .  Stunned  by  a  bombardment  of  terrific  intensity,  their  defenses  in  ruins,  with 
no  hope  of  reinforcement,  with  only  uncertain  connection  with  their  artillery,  the 
Yankee  Infantry  recovered  its  organization  and  fought  successfully  to  a  stand-up 
finish.”  To  Major  Rau  were  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and  the  gold  star,  with 
corps  citation,  and  for  his  later  service  at  Epieds,  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 
He  was  killed  by  a  shell  July  25  at  La  Fere  Forest.  Former  Chaplain  Orville  A. 
Petty  of  New  Haven,  who  was  to  be  colonel  of  the  169th  Connecticut  National 
Guard,  was  honored  with  the  Croix  de  Guerre  at  a  later  period. 

By  June  30  the  76th  Division  was  entraining  for  the  great  Aisne-Marne  cam¬ 
paign,  the  “deadliest  German  thrust.”  Captain  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  Jr.,  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  Howard  in  command  of  the  101st  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  Howard  having 
been  promoted;  General  George  H.  Shelton,  United  States  Army,  of  Seymour, 
became  brigadier-general,  succeeding  Traub,  promoted.  Liggett’s  First  Corps, 
Degoutte’s  Sixth  French  Army,  included  all  the  Connecticut  troops.  Germany’s 
Ludendorff,  so  positive,  was  to  make  as  big  a  blunder  as,  earlier,  had  Von  Kluck, 
contemptuous  of  Paris.  Foch  felt  confidence  in  the  American  ally  and  Canadians 
were  holding  Ypres.  Foch  judged  character  by  such  men  as  Lieutenant  Caldwell 
Colt  Robinson  in  the  Marine  Corps  (of  the  Colonel  Samuel  Colt  family  in  Hart¬ 
ford)  who  on  June  26,  near  Chateau  Thierry,  had  met  death,  and  as  Major  Raoul 
Lufberry  of  Wallingford,  specially  honored  by  France  and  England  for  destroying 
eighteen  airplanes,  who  became  commander  of  the  famous  Lafayette  Escadrille 
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and  who  met  his  fate  fighting  Fokker  planes,  after  a  year’s  service,  latterly  under 
American  enrollment.  Liggett’s  Corps  and  a  French  division,  the  first  distinc¬ 
tively  American  command,  were  placed  to  close  in  on  the  enemy  as  he  advanced. 
For  many  miles  Foch’s  “secret”  army  extended  northeasterly  from  near  Thierry, 
the  26th  a  little  west  of  Thierry,  its  left  beyond  Belleau  Wood.  The  enemy  came 
on  confidently,  July  18,  till  held  up  at  Fossay  on  the  Marne,  where  Lieutenant  Arthur 
E.  Westphal  of  Connecticut,  with  Stokes  mortar  outfit,  won  his  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  for  helping  to  check  him.  The  Allies’  pivotal  movement  began,  with 
Chateau-Thierry  near  the  pivot,  the  26th  Division  swinging  in  accord.  On  July  20 
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Foch’s  whole  right  along  the  Marne  was  swinging  northward ;  the  jaws  of  the 
trap  were  closing;  Von  Boehn  drew  back — back  at  last  beyond  the  Aisne,  fighting 
desperately  to  preserve  his  line  of  communications.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Howard 
was  wounded  by  shell  when,  as  division  machine  gun  officer,  he  was  inspecting  his 
line  forward  of  the  infantry  and  artillery,  but  soon  was  back  on  duty. 

When  Pershing  carried  his  point  for  a  distinct  American  army,  that  army’s  first 
test  came  when  it  was  permitted  to  undertake  to  pinch  off  the  long-standing  and 
troublesome  Saint  Mihiel  Salient  across  the  Meuse  and  the  26th  Division  to  be 
the  leader  in  meeting  the  First  Division  in  that  enterprise,  the  First  coming  from 
the  southeast  corner.  That,  with  less  than  300,000  but  with  reserves  of  43,000 
Americans  and  70,000  Frenchmen,  was  the  greatest  army  under  an  American  officer 
in  any  war.  After  the  heaviest  bombardment  ever  known,  Colonel  (“Hiking 
Hiram”)  H.  I.  Bearss  of  the  Marine  Corps — succeeding  Parker  who  had  been 
sent  to  another  division — with  machine  gunners  who  were  obliged  to  carry  their 
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guns,  the  cart  paths  were  so  bad,  led  the  column  in  pitch  darkness  and  fog  through 
the  dense  woods  and  reached  the  objective  two  hours  ahead  of  time  and  brought 
along  two  hundred  and  eighty  prisoners,  for  which  the  division  received  warm 
commendations  from  Fifth  Army  Corps  headquarters  and  from  General  George  H. 
Shelton,  commanding  Fifth  Infantry  Brigade.  Warmer  yet,  if  possible,  were  the 
expressions  of  joy  from  the  severely  suffering  French  citizens  of  that  section. 

The  immediate  sequel  furnished  another  remarkable  incident  for  Connecticut’s 
story.  The  German  contingents  which  had  fled  higgledy-piggledy  from  the  salient 
had  been  gathered  to  help  strengthen  the  lower  end  of  the  mighty  Hindenburg  line 
near  the  Meuse  heights.  Instead  of  making  an  approach  on  Metz,  Pershing  pre¬ 
ferred  to  clean  up  this  dangerous  contingent.  On  its  part,  German  high  command 
conceived  it  to  be  possible  to  harry  the  Americans  away  from  the  heights  in  the 
interests  of  the  vitally  important  Verdun  defenses;  the  real  battle  the  Germans  had 
avoided  at  Saint  Mihiel  might  be  fought  out  here,  beginning  with  Marcheville  and 
Riaville.  This  purpose  having  been  perceived,  Connecticut  troops  were  sent  out  in 
two  groups  to  clean  up  those  towns  under  command  of  Colonel  Bearss,  under  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  artillery  on  Meuse  Heights  but  unfamiliar  with  the  terrain.  They 
were  to  establish  a  defensive  line  and  withdrew  during  the  night  of  September  26. 
Bearss  took  information  officers  with  him  and  a  small  connection  patrol.  Despite 
dense  fog,  and  enemy  fire,  the  I02d’s  Battalion  was  in  Marcheville  by  11  o’clock 
while  the  103d  was  stopped  outside  Riaville.  The  I02d  received  the  full  brunt 
through  the  night  and  following  day,  the  enemy  winning  his  way  into  Marcheville, 
Colonel  Bearss  fighting  his  way  out  to  a  group  which  had  taken  cover  in  a  trench. 
Another  attempt  and  the  town  was  again  occupied,  though  enemy  artillery  smashed 
lines  of  communication.  In  early  evening  retirement  was  effected  in  good  order, 
under  cover  of  infantry  fire  from  near  Saulz.  French  General  Blondlat,  command¬ 
ing  the  Second  Colonial  Corps,  addressed  a  full  report  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
saving  that  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  enemy  had  been  successful  and  the  losses 
of  the  enemy  exceeded  those  of  the  Americans,  heavy  as  they  were.  The  bravery 
was  “worthy  of  recompense  and  high  praise”  and  request  was  made  that  the  First 
Battalion  of  the  26th  Division  be  cited  in  army  orders  on  the  ground  of  Colonel 
Bearss’  brilliant  dash,  winning  a  “victory  over  an  enemy  who  was  both  stubborn 
and  superior  in  numbers,”  superbly  entrenched,  abundant  artillery  and  machine 
guns  “and  who  made  use  of  infamous  methods  of  warfare,”  the  Americans  main¬ 
taining  themselves  all  day  “in  spite  of  four  counter  attacks  and  thus  furnishing  the 
finest  example  of  courage,  abnegation  and  self-sacrifice.” 

One  sequel  to  that  was  on  January  15,  1919.  Marshal  Petain  himself,  in  the 
hours  immediately  preceding  the  departure  of  the  American  troops  for  home,  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  Croix  de  Guerre  the  colors  of  the  I02d  when  he  also  pinned  on 
Pershing’s  breast  the  bronze  cross  with  its  green  and  red  ribbon.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Howard  previously  had  been  cited  for  gallantry  at  Marcheville  and 
awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm  in  orders  reviewing  how  he  “directed  the 
machine-gun  fire  in  person.  Entering  Marcheville  ahead  of  the  troops  he  ren¬ 
dered  great  assistance  while  the  town  changed  hands  four  times.  When  he  was 
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in  a  small  party,  cut  off  and  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  under  fire  from  every 
direction,  by  his  coolness  and  resourcefulness,  he  assisted  materially  in  aiding  the 
party  to  withdraw.  He  effectively  organized  machine-gun  defenses  when  the 
enemy  was  endeavoring  to  drive  our  troops  from  the  town.  During  the  entire  day 
he  was  under  intense  artillery  bombardment,  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire  and  hand-to- 
hand  conflict  with  the  enemy.”  President  Poincare  of  France  made  Howard  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

After  the  Marcheville  affair  Colonel  Bearss  had  to  be  relieved  on  account  of 
physical  disability  and  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Douglas  Potts.  Despite  victories 
it  was  a  period  of  low  morale  for  influenza  had  set  in  but  was  to  be  met  by  able 
surgeons,  prominent  among  them  Dr.  Paul  Waterman  of  Hartford,  promoted  to 
be  surgeon  of  the  Fourth  Division.  October  22  morale  suffered  further  from  the 
ordering  of  General  Edwards,  trainer  and  commander  of  the  division  from  the 
beginning,  back  to  New  England,  explicitly  to  train  new  men.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Frank  E.  Bamford  who  had  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  First  Divisior.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  early  days  of  the  offensive  against  the  whole  “Hindenburg  line”  from 
the  North  Sea  to  Verdun,  consciousness  of  glory  won  at  every  point  had  sustain¬ 
ing  effect.  In  the  Regular  Army  also  Connecticut  was  being  well  represented. 
Colonel  Halstead  Dorey  of  South  Manchester  furnished  an  illustration ;  he  was 
cited  for  honors  for  what  he  did  at  Mount  Faucon,  where,  after  twelve  days  of 
constant  fighting,  himself  badly  wounded,  he  went  through  to  the  front  line  and 
reorganized  his  men.  November  1,  Berlin  learned  from  President  Wilson  of  the 
“Fourteen  Points”  on  basis  of  which  the  Allies  would  consider  peace.  The  Argonne, 
where  the  Connecticut  men  were  fighting,  was  the  roughest  of  the  rough  places 
Major  Bulkeley  of  the  Machine  Gun  Battalion  was  gassed  but  would  not  go  to  the 
hospital  till  November  22.  He  was  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  Lieutenant 
Rodman  W.  Chamberlain  of  New  Britain  received  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 
Rawdon  W.  Myers  succeeded  Bulkeley,  was  succeeded  by  L.  H.  Watres  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  he  by  Major  Stillman  F.  Westbrook  of  Hartford.  Lieutenant  Philip 
S.  Wainwright  of  Hartford  was  promoted  to  be  ordnance  officer.  Earl  D.  Church 
of  Hartford,  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  received  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Medal  for  efficiency.  French  General  Chaudel  on  October  24  com¬ 
mended  the  26th  Division  for  its  excellent  support  at  Verdun.  At  5:45  A.  M. 
November  11,  Foch  ordered  all  firing  to  cease  at  11  o’clock — Armistice  Day.  On 
November  18,  1918,  Major-General  Harry  C.  Hale  of  Illinois,  who  had  been  in  all 
American  campaigns  since  graduating  from  West  Point  in  1883,  succeeded  Bamford 
in  command  of  this  “Yankee  Division,”  which  division  was  about  to  be  honored  by 
being  the  one  with  which  President  Wilson  would  eat  Christmas  dinner,  the  division 
later  to  be  the  one  selected  to  furnish  the  Guard  of  Flonor  at  General  Headquarters 
at  Chaumont.  At  the  grand  review  there,  the  division  furnished  select  companies, 
including  the  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  for  all  which  services  Pershing  sent  Hale  a 
very  complimentary  memorandum,  as  likewise  after  the  review  February  19. 

The  picture  at  home  had  been  in  full  keeping  with  that  overseas.  Many  great 
factories  were  aglow  through  the  nights,  rushing  not  only  munitions  and  guns  but 
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the  marvelous  machinery  with  which  they  were  made.  Men  who  observed  “meat¬ 
less”  days  that  the  armies  might  be  fed  also  had  their  own  gardens  and  the  finest 
of  lawns  were  devoted  to  raising  corn  and  potatoes.  An  army  of  white-uniformed 
women  worked  systematically  in  their  various  quarters  and  drilled  and  marched  in 
parades  as  commendably  as  did  the  State  Guard.  The  flag  was  everywhere — and 
properly  saluted.  The  Knights  of  Columbus,  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s 
Christian  associations  and  Salvation  Army  sent  over  not  only  supplies  but  men  and 
women  representatives.  Among  these  from  Hartford  and  vicinity  were  the  Rev. 
Ernest  DeF.  Miel  of  Trinity  Church,  the  Rev.  John  B.  Vorhees  of  “Joe  Twichell’s 
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Church”  (Asylum  Hill),  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Hesselgrave  of  South  Manchester, 
Anna  DeLacy  Cary  of  Wethersfield,  Major  Frank  E.  Johnson,  Everett  J.  Lake, 
who  was  to  succeed  Holcomb  as  Governor  and  George  B.  Thayer  of  West  Hartford. 
They  met  with  joyous  reception  in  the  “quiet  zones.”  Mr.  Vorhees,  wounded  near 
the  front  lines,  suffered  long  in  the  hospital  before  he  could  be  taken  to  New  York, 
where  he  died. 

General  Edwards  when  he  was  returned  for  training  camp  duties  was  received 
with  much  acclaim,  especially  by  the  Legislature.  For  the  Victory  Liberty  loans 
Connecticut  won  the  award  of  the  flag  that  had  floated  over  the  Capitol  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Hartford  alone  on  the  five  calls  subscribing  $134,000,000.  There  was 
much  rejoicing  over  the  election  of  Governor  Holcomb  for  a  third  term — the 
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man  whom  the  soldiers  revered.  As  better  than  a  bonus,  the  Legislature  voted  a 
fund  of  $2,500,000  to  be  utilized  with  veterans  for  those  who  were  most  in  need. 
There  was  a  State  Council  of  Defense,  headed  by  Richard  M.  Bissell,  president  of 
the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  under  whose  auspices  former  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  spoke  to  an  audience  March  7,  1919,  when  8,000  people  tried  to 
get  into  the  Hartford  Armory  which  could  accommodate  only  half  that  number.  And 
the  veterans  themselves  were  present  to  join  in  the  reception  of  Belgium’s  Cardinal 
Mercier  October  1,  1919,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  heroes  and  saints.  He  and 
Bishop  Nilan  were  escorted  to  the  armory  by  ihe  State  Guard,  veterans  and  citizens 
committee,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Mayor  Kinsella  and  spoke  feelingly  of 
Connecticut’s  being  “perhaps  the  very  first  to  send  us  Belgians  a  shipload  of  food.” 
The  next  day  he  was  introduced  to  the  Legislature  and  held  a  reception  for  the 
children  at  the  State  Library.  Chief  Justice  Samuel  O.  Prentice  presided  at  the 
luncheon  at  the  Hartford  Club  and  in  the  evening,  escorted  by  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  the  Cardinal  pronounced  benediction  at  the  Cathedral. 

But  the  occasion  that  stands  out  in  history  was  the  return  to.  her  capital  of 
Connecticut’s  “dough-boys,”  April  30,  1919.  All  troops  were  having  comfortable 
trips  home,  due  in  large  part  to  the  efficiency  of  Brigadier-General  Sherwood  A. 
Cheney,  United  States  Army,  who  was  to  receive  his  Distingushed  Service  Medal 
for  it.  The  entrance  into  Boston  Harbor,  the  reception  at  Camp  Devens  where  time 
must  be  taken  to  arrange  the  muster-out,  the  parade  in  Boston  and  then  the  trip  to 
Hartford,  when  every  town  along  the  way  gathered  to  cheer  the  boys  and  to  try 
to  feed  them,  and  at  last  the  arrival  in  the  capital  where  Governor  Holcomb,  his 
staff  and  all  the  civic  organizations  which  had  done  so  large  a  “bit”  were  en  masse 
waiting  to  receive  them.  The  entire  First  Regiment  of  the  State  Guard,  General 
Lucien  F.  Burpee  and  his  staff  with  the  Governor,  the  Governor’s  Foot  Guard,  the 
Putnam  Phalanx  and  the  Red  Cross  battalions  and  their  adjuncts  representing  sects 
and  fraternities  were  assembled  in  Bushnell  Park  and  the  adjacent  streets.  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Howard,  who  had  reached  home  previously,  was  marshal,  with  Cap¬ 
tain  J.  H.  K.  Davis  his  chief-of-staff.  The  streets  were  decorated  as  never  before. 
In  the  absence  of  Colonel  Potts  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Beck,  who  were  not  Con¬ 
necticut  men,  Major  Michael  A.  Connor  was  at  the  head  of  the  infantry  column, 
Emerson  G.  Taylor,  James  A.  Haggerty  of  New  Haven  and  William  Walker  com¬ 
manding  battalions.  The  Machine  Gun  Battalion  was  led  by  Major  Stillman  F. 
Westbrook.  Cars  of  the  motor  corps  of  the  Red  Cross,  Mrs.  James  L.  Goodwin 
commanding,  carried  the  wounded.  On  the  reviewing  stand  in  front  of  the  Munic¬ 
ipal  Building  were  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Governor  Holcomb, 
Mayor  Richard  G.  Kinsella,  Senator  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  and  members  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  and  of  the  city  government.  At  the  Capitol  Major  Taylor  presented  the 
colors  of  the  I02d  with  the  French  tri-color,  Colonel  Goodman  those  of  the  52d 
Pioneers,  and  Captain  Lucius  B.  Barbour  those  of  the  304th,  Organized  Reserves. 
The  Red  Cross  served  an  elaborate  lunch  in  the  armory.  The  State  Guard  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  service  till  the  present  National  Guard  was  organized  on  the  basis  already 
indicated  herein.  Brigadier-General  William  F.  Ladd  is  adjutant-general.  With 
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it  all  a  federalizing  system,  like  that  intelligent  men  in  the  State  service  long  had 
sought  for  and  which  could  have  prevented  much  of  the  delay,  confusion  and  suf¬ 
fering  for  the  National  Guard  in  the  Spanish  War,  had  been  worked  out.  Guards¬ 
men  now  have  the  benefit  of  army  aid  and  can  be  called  for  national  service  in 
case  of  emergency. 


CHAPTER  CIV 


7  ercentenary  —  Floods  —  7  id  a  l  IV ave 


Historic  Celebration  Followed  by  Unprecedented  Disasters  in  Quick  Succes¬ 
sion — Heavy  Loss  of  Life  and  Property — Question  of  Government’s  Delay 
in  Preventive  Cooperation  in  New  England — Post  Hurricane  Fire  Horror. 


In  general,  the  State  rapidly  adjusted  itself  to  conditions  of  happiness  and  good¬ 
will  to  make  “the  World  Safe  for  Democracy.”  It  was  in  the  mood  to  celebrate  its 
tercentenary  in  1935  with  project  as  put  forward  by  a  commission  headed  by  George 
C.  F.  Williams  of  Hartford,  succeeded  at  his  death  by  Samuel  H.  Fisher  of  Litch¬ 
field.  The  idea  of  a  home-coming  was  most  heartily  taken  up  by  all  local  and  State 
organizations,  with  exhibitions  and  parades  in  the  older  towns,  with  official  his¬ 
torical  pamphlets  by  many  writers,  essays  in  schools  and  whatever  could  best  per¬ 
petuate  the  memory  of  the  State’s  origin  and  progress  after  the  planting  of  the  seed 
of  political  liberty  for  the  world.  Stress  was  laid  upon  the  welcoming  of  helpful 
citizens  of  foreign  origin,  marking  the  world  benefits  from  the  original  principles 
but  keeping  in  mind  Goethe’s  words:  What  you  have  inherited  from  your  fathers 
you  must  earn  for  yourself  before  you  can  call  it  yours,  and  the  whole  closing 
with  the  spectacular  program  at  the  especially  appropriate  Bushnell  Memorial  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  Dome.  From  the  humblest  grange  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Legislature,  all  participated  and  were  joined  by  thousands  return¬ 
ing  to  the  homes  of  their  ancestors.  In  particular,  history  was  kept  to  the  fore. 

It  was  perhaps  appropriately  distressing  that  the  Great  Flood  of  1936  should 
come  as  it  did,  as  did  those  of  1637  and  1639  for  the  founders  and  in  sad  keeping 
with  the  Commonwealth’s  new  proportions  and  with  a  Federal  complication  cer¬ 
tainly  unconceivable  by  the  founders.  The  blizzard  beginning  March  12,  1888,  had 
been  Nature’s  greatest  freak  interruption  of  industry  until  this  of  1936,  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  ramifications  of  which  are  still  a  matter  of  deep  concern  for  the  Council 
of  New  England,  an  institution  of  modern  times  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  United 
Colonies  of  New  England  which  we  have  noted  in  the  parlous  days  of  the  1660’s. 

In  March,  1936,  towns  along  Connecticut  streams  and  in  the  entire  Connecticut 
River  Valley  suffered  under  the  worst  floods  in  their  history.  No  accurate  estimate 
of  the  damage  to  private  property,  public  utilities,  highways  and  public  works,  to 
business  enterprises  through  loss  of  stock  and  trade,  or  of  the  ultimate  cost  of  relief 
and  rehabilitation  was  ever  attainable,  but  conservative  sources  placed  the  cost  to 
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Connecticut  at  $25,000,000,  as  much  more  to  Massachusetts,  and  other  millions  to 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  Red  Cross  and  other  agencies  estimated  100,000 
persons  homeless  in  New  England,  14,000  of  these  in  Hartford  and  immediately 
surrounding  towns  where  Connecticut’s  damage  was  greatest  and  the  government’s 
official  Connecticut  River  gauge  readings  were:  March  18  (Wednesday),  20.6  feet 
(16  feet  is  “flood”)  ;  March  19,  29.4  feet;  March  20,  35.6  feet;  Saturday,  March 
21,  37.5  feet  (crest)  ;  March  22,  36.4  feet;  March  23,  34.2  feet;  March  24,  31.3 
feet;  March  25,  28.3  feet.  With  the  Connecticut  flowing  within  a  block  of  Main 
Street  and  flooding  nearly  five  of  its  total  seventeen  square  miles  of  area,  Hartford 
suffered  damage  to  public  works  alone  of  $5,000,000,  or  $7,400,000  altogether. 
Except  for  the  first  written  record,  “Great  Flood  March  18,  1639,”  the  highest 
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previous  flood  level  was  29.8  feet  in  May,  1854,  although  in  November,  1927,  the 
waters  rose  to  29  feet,  causing  considerable  alarm. 

In  Connecticut,  with  the  advent  of  the  usual  spring  freshets  on  March  11,  the 
Housatonic  had  sounded  a  warning,  demolishing  the  historic  wooden  bridge  at 
Cornwall,  inundating  highways  and  completely  isolating  villages.  At  South  Kent 
a  Coast  Guard  breeches  buoy  ’  gun  was  ingeniously  used  to  throw  an  emergency 
electric-light  line  across  the  swollen  stream.  Torrington  and  Winsted  were  com¬ 
pletely  cut  off  from  each  other.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  State,  Willimantic  and 
towns  along  the  Shetucket  suffered  heavy  damage  and  struggled  valiantly  when  rail¬ 
roads  and  highways  were  in  most  instances  washed  away.  Power  and  light  failed 
in  sections  when  the  Shetucket  raged  over  a  new  course  straight  through  a  station 
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of  the  Connecticut  Light  and  Power  Company  in  Scotland,  Windham  County, 
destroying  it.  In  the  central  section  of  the  State  the  real  terror  struck  when  on  the 
morning  of  March  18  the  Greenwoods  Dam  in  New  Hartford,  on  the  Farmington 
River,  let  loose  8,000,000  gallons  of  flowing  destruction  which  carried  houses,  barns, 
cattle  and  vehicles  before  it  and  practically  obliterated  the  Pine  Meadow  section. 
In  Satan’s  Kingdom  water  roared  eight  feet  deep  over  the  main  highway.  The 
following  day  found  the  flood,  surging  before  the  heavy  torrents  born  in  northern 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  hills,  steadily  pushing  back  the  thousands  of  workers 
in  Hartford  and  other  river  towns  bent  on  saving  life  and  property.  Courageous 
deeds  prevented  a  toll  greater  than  three  lives,  but  the  worldly  possessions  of  thou¬ 
sands  were  entirely  swept  away. 

On  March  19,  Governor  Cross  called  out  the  National  Guard,  and  in  quick  order 
followed  the  naval  militia,  the  First  Company,  Governor’s  Foot  Guard,  eight  hun¬ 
dred  young  men  from  the  State’s  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps,  hundreds  of 
Works  Progress  Administration  workmen,  augmenting  the  State  and  local  police 
and  fire  departments,  already  weary  from  seemingly  endless  days  and  nights  with 
little  food  or  sleep.  Since  the  World  War  Hartford  had  not  seen  such  a  military 
concentration  for  anything  except  a  holiday.  Twenty-four  hours  a  day  Brigadier- 
General  William  F.  Ladd  directed  the  assignments  of  troops  from  his  busy  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Broad  Street  Armory  at  Hartford,  communicating  constantly  with 
the  contingents  on  the  east  of  the  raging  Connecticut  by  short-wave  radio  and  air¬ 
plane.  At  the  Governor’s  office  daily  conferences  with  State  officials  usually  included 
further  attempts  to  telephone  to  Washington,  seeking  immediate  aid  from  Federal 
funds.  At  Hartford’s  City  Hall  Mayor  Thomas  J.  Spellacy  won  the  eternal  grati¬ 
tude  of  his  city  by  his  stupendous  work,  day  after  day,  without  sleep,  coordinating 
his  police  and  fire  departments,  the  Red  Cross  and  other  relief  agencies  occupying 
every  available  space  in  schools  and  auditoriums  to  feed  and  clothe  the  refugees, 
and  insuring  for  local  and  State  health  authorities  every  possible  facility  for  the 
typhoid  inoculation  of  the  thousands  of  persons  involved  in  the  emergency  work. 
All  this  went  on  by  light  from  three-inch  candles  bought  at  ten  cents  apiece,  by  faint 
telephone  when  a  line  still  functioned,  by  messenger  fifty-five  miles  to  East  Hart¬ 
ford,  or  Manchester,  or  Glastonbury,  via  Thompsonville  Bridge,  which  was  finally 
kept  open.  For  six  days  the  closed  Bulkeley  bridge  at  Hartford  cut  off  direct  access 
to  towns  across  the  river.  The  Middletown  bridge  was  open  after  a  brief  closing. 
To  prevent  looting  and  enable  greater  efficiency  in  the  rescue  work,  a  nine-o’clock 
curfew  law  was  put  in  force  in  Hartford,  and  only  vehicles  with  official  passes  were 
permitted  to  penetrate  the  down-town  areas  at  any  time. 

With  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  in  full  accord 
as  to  a  joint  flood  control  compact  providing  for  construction  of  eight  reservoirs  for 
this  purpose  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  the  cost  to  the  states  about  $2,700,000, 
and  Federal  aid  $10,028,900,  eighteen  months  later  found  Congress  and  the  Pres¬ 
ident  hesitating  to  subscribe  to  such  a  program,  although  it  was  drawn  up  and 
approved  by  those  states  in  accordance  with  the  Omnibus  Flood  Control  Act  and 
approved  by  the  War  Department. 
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As  to  the  size  of  these  figures  it  may  be  said  parenthetically  that  the  cost  in  life 
and  property  by  motor-vehicle  accidents  in  the  State  that  year  was  $18,437,902, 
and  that  was  a  third  less  than  the  previous  year;  the  total  for  five  years  was  $94,- 
000,000.  The  insurance  companies’  estimate  of  national  annual  loss  was  $1,120,- 
000,000  and  property  loss  a  billion  and  a  half. 

In  relation  to  the  flood  loss  and  effort  to  guard  against  it,  it  was  recalled  that 
Connecticut  with  it  meagre  4,965  square  miles  and  population  1,607,000,  had  paid 
as  of  June  1,  1935,  corporation  and  income  taxes  (income  tax  the  larger)  of  $37,- 
000,000  and  thus  stood  fourteenth  among  the  states.  In  1937  the  Federal  tax 
receipts  from  all  states  totaled  $4,700,000,000,  which  was  a  gain  of  fifty-nine  per 
cent. — for  the  State  a  gain  of  sixty-three  per  cent.  By  the  Emergency  Relief  Act  of 
Congress  in  1935-36,  the  President  had  apportioned  to  the  states  $4,856,656,375  of 
which  nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  had  gone  to  Connecticut.  Then  in  the  1937-38 
period  the  government  had  found  it  necessary  to  curtail.  Altogether  the  collec¬ 
tions  from  Connecticut  had  shown  an  increase  of  twice  that  of  New  England  and 
over  three  times  that  for  the  Nation.  Thirty-five  states  had  received  more  than 
Connecticut,  partly  because,  in  the  beginning  of  the  so-called  “New  Deal”  system, 
Connecticut  had  not  asked  much  for  such  construction  work  and  “relief”  as  had 
other  states. 

Only  two  years  and  a  summer  after  that  1936  flood  and  in  the  year  for  com¬ 
pleting  this  Story  of  Connecticut,  there  wTere  to  come  events  which  must  recall 
Shakespeare’s  words  (in  the  Tempest )  about  inheritance  as  we  then  recalled 
Goethe’s  about  “what  you  have  inherited  from  your  fathers.”  Prospero  is  speaking 
after  dismissing  his  masquers  : 

“The  cloud-captured  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherits,  shall  dissolve, 

And,  like  all  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 

Leave  not  a  rack  [wreck]  behind:  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  ....  ” 

For  future  readers,  a  word  may  be  necessary  to  make  clearer  the  confusing 
national  situation — largely  a  result  of  the  World  War — and  the  use  of  alphabetical 
designations  by  the  government  to  indicate  method  of  relief  generously  employed 
with  view  to  correcting  conditions  that  had  developed.  Traditional  exportations 
having  been  upset  by  the  World  War  there  had  been  surplus  of  supply  in  some 
quarters  and  shortage  in  others.  Experts,  called  to  Washington,  had  formulated 
regulations  in  interest  of  uniformity  or  President  Roosevelt’s  “New  Deal.”  This 
method  of  research,  as  troublous  times  continued,  was  applied  to  trade  and  indus¬ 
try.  Each  descriptive  regulation,  with  its  proffer  of  governmental  aid,  for  corpora¬ 
tions,  for  communities  or  for  people  out  of  work,  was  given  an  initialized  descrip¬ 
tive  title — like  “CCC”  for  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  the  training  of  youths 
in  camps  for  general  outdoor  work,  “WPA”  for  Works  Progress  Administration, 
and  PWA  for  Public  Works  Administration.  These  continued  to  increase  greatly 
in  number,  for  convenience  in  administration  though  confusing  for  the  citizenry. 
A  fundamental  purpose  was  to  give  work,  at  government  expense,  on  what  should 
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be  of  public  benefit,  for  those  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  government  like¬ 
wise  would  advance  large  sums,  created  by  Federal  taxation.  In  this  manner  all 
the  states  had  shared  in  the  purchase  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  electric  plants  (TVA), 
the  administration  appointing  the  administering  commission.  The  year  of  the 
first  discussion  of  the  New  England  flood  problem,  more  already  had  been  spent 
than  in  any  previous  “New  Deal”  fiscal  year  first-quarter,  or  $2,398,000,000,  and 
the  net  national  deficit  at  the  time  of  the  flood  was  over  $800,000,000.  The  national 
debt  was  approaching  $38,500,000,000. 

After  the  flood  of  1936,  the  New  England  Council  had  been  created — somewhat 
reminiscent  of  the  desperate  Colonial  days — and  Governor  Cross  had  appointed  as 
Connecticut  members  Judge  Edward  J.  Daley  of  West  Hartford,  General  Sanford 
H.  Wadhams  of  Torrington,  late  of  the  United  States  Engineers  and  director  of 
the  State  Water  Commission,  Everett  C.  Wilson  and  James  A.  Newland  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Ernest  L.  Averill  of  Branford,  J.  E.  Stone  of  New  Britain,  I.  W.  Day  of 
Waterbury  and  S.  H.  Osborn  of  West  Hartford. 

The  crux  of  the  matter,  after  the  full  agreement  by  the  council  (Maine  and 
Rhode  Island  not  concerned),  was  that  Vermont,  where  the  river  never  could  be 
navigable  and  thereby  never  be  under  Federal  control,  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the 
compact,  with  consent  of  all,  the  seemingly  supererogatory  clause  that  the  State’s 
rights  be  preserved.  As  previously  indicated  herein,  never  had  these  states  suffered 
such  a  shock  as  that  when,  after  approval  by  the  War  Department,  Congress  and  the 
President,  word  had  come  that  the  President  had  withdrawn  his  approval,  appar¬ 
ently  preferring  full  Federal  control  as  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  instance.  Two 
Congressmen  from  Connecticut,  moved  by  fear  of  vested  interests,  held  a  similar 
view.  To  the  others  concerned  it  seemed  obvious,  under  the  Federal  Power  Act 
of  1920  as  well  as  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936  following  the  New  England  flood 
of  that  year,  that  no  private  concern  would  care  to  build  dams  where  dams  must 
be  kept  open  between  flood  seasons ;  the  idea  here  was  simply  to  build  in  the  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Connecticut  to  check  water  flowing  from  the  river’s  springs.  The 
states  were  to  pay  for  the  land — Massachusetts  fifty  per  cent.,  Connecticut  forty 
and  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  each  five,  the  government  to  pay  for  the  control 
dams.  New  England’s  reaction  in  the  hour  of  disappointment  and  frustration  after 
the  experiences  it  had  been  through  was  very  analogous  to  that  of  the  days  before 
the  War  of  1812  and  “New  England  Federalism.” 

In  the  1930’s,  however,  there  was  this  difference  from  1812,  namely,  that  in 
cases  of  need  anywhere  the  states  were  sharing  in  the  largesse  from  Washington 
out  of  the  funds  supplied  by  the  “income,”  “corporation”  and  other  taxes,  and  that, 
too,  however  much  the  budget  was  out  of  balance.  The  depleted  budget  was  among 
the  issues  over  which  the  political  parties  were  in  contention,  wholly  outside  the 
scope  of  this  story,  except  for  such  allusions  as  have  been  essential  in  noting  the 
continuity  of  free  government  established  by  Hooker  and  his  associates  in  Hartford, 
Windsor  and  Wethersfield.  There  was  now  a  wide  nation  with  common  interests 
and  common  helpfulness.  Other  states  with  flood  and  various  untoward  conditions 
had  enjoyed  government  aid,  say  nothing  of  the  aid  from  the  privately  supported 
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Red  Cross  and  other  non-political  institutions.  Politics  as  such  has  little  place  in 
the  human  story  of  free  government  so  long  as  the  government  continues  to  live. 
Nation-wide  desire  to  be  helpful  is  what  was  being  demonstrated  in  this  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century  of  the  “Constitution  State.”  Deep  in  the  President’s  mind, 
for  every  section  of  the  country,  was  that  there  should  be  no  corporation  monopolies 
of  what  Nature  provided  for  all.  He  did  not  so  state  but  presumption  was  that  he 
feared  a  private  corporation,  or  corporations,  might  be  seeking  to  establish  a  power 
monopoly  on  these  interstate  waters  however  impossible  the  New  England  Council, 
the  War  Department  and  its  government  engineers  thought  that  that  would  be.  A 
dam  which  had  to  remain  open  a  good  part  of  every  year  could  have  small  value  to 
“vested  interests.” 

Altogether,  then  flood  control  had  been  held  up  or  prevented,  except  for  the 
separate  proposition  of  the  Hartford  dykes  which  the  city  itself  was  strengthening, 
when  on  September  20,  1938,  after  a  three-days’  downpour,  New  England  was 
struck  with  a  new  flood  condition  to  be  followed  by  an  unprecedented  hurricane 
condition,  through  central  and  southeastern  sections,  in  the  afternoon  and  night 
of  September  20-21,  at  that  moment  when  men  and  strategy  were  nearly  exhausted 
by  the  flood. 

In  all  parts  of  the  State  dams  had  been  ripped  out,  bridges  carried  away,  high¬ 
ways  disrupted,  live  stock  drowned,  harvested  crops  of  every  kind  practically  ruined, 
and  yet  the  worst  to  come.  In  Hartford  the  scenes  of  1936  were  repeated  except 
in  the  dyked  region.  There,  in  Hartford,  under  the  lead  of  Mayor  Spellacy  himself, 
hundreds  of  volunteers  and  WPA  men  had  succeeded  in  piling  sandbags  on  the 
dykes  the  city  had  undertaken  to  improve,  all  working  without  sleep,  and  National 
Guardsmen,  called  out  by  Adjutant-General  William  F.  Ladd  under  orders  from 
Governor  Cross,  supplementing  the  police,  the  seemingly  impossible  had  been 
achieved  in  keeping  pace  with  the  flood  till  it  began  to  die  down  at  the  point  of 
thirty-five  feet,  a  little  less  than  that  in  1936.  Hundreds  of  families  had  been 
removed  to  places  of  safety.  And  across  the  great  Bulkeley  bridge,  well  under 
water,  the  condition  along  the  East  Hartford  shore  was  similar,  except  that,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  was  no  dyking  there. 

The  wholly  unprecedented  began  developing  without  warning  the  afternoon  of 
September  21.  A  seasonal  tropical  hurricane  with  tidal  wave — instead  of  turning 
off  into  the  ocean  at  Cape  Hatteras  as  always  before,  sped  northward,  tore  over 
Long  Island  and  swept  land  and  water  northeasterly  across  eastern  New  England, 
destroying  trees  also  in  western  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  It 
was  at  its  height  in  Hartford  about  midnight  where  many  historic  trees,  in  fuil 
foliage,  fell  across  streets  and  in  the  parks,  the  city’s  pride.  Trinity  College  build¬ 
ings  suffered  considerably ;  street  traffic  and  intercommunication,  along  with  street 
lights  and  house  lights,  were  without  wires.  Deeds  of  heroism  by  electrical  repairers, 
many  of  whom  had  been  called  from  as  far  away  as  Pennsylvania  and  Iowa,  were 
common  for  several  days. 
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The  heaviest  loss  of  life  and  dwellings  was  along  the  shore  of  the  Sound  from 
Stratford  and  eastwardly. 

Forty-two  fatalities  had  been  reported  the  next  forenoon.  Among  the  first 
reported  was  that  of  Henry  L.  Lewis  of  Stratford  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Lewis,  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  legislator,  was  now  a  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  Secretary  of 
State,  the  first  woman  to  be  thus  honored.  They  were  swept  away  from  their 
cottage  on  the  Thimble  Islands,  their  daughter  saved.  Mr.  Lewis  was  one  of  the 
foremost  men  in  the  oyster  business.  The  State’s  Hammonassett  Beach  was  prac¬ 
tically  wiped  out.  Shipping  at  Saybrook  and  easterly,  where  the  fall  season  had  not 
yet  closed,  suffered  severely.  A  Shore  Line  train  near  Stonington  was  derailed 
by  a  washout  and  a  large  fishing  schooner  was  piled  up  back  of  it.  Over  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  fishing  craft  in  that  part  of  the  Sound  were  wrecked.  One  small 
boat,  which  had  been  at  Bridgeport  when  the  hurricane  struck,  brought  the  food 
for  the  many  families  in  that  vicinity.  Many  shore  cottages  were  mere  piles  of 
ruins.  Among  fallen  trees  there  were  occasional  live  wires.  Despite  undreamed-of 
handicaps,  newspapers  were  published  practically  on  time  and  delivery  was  effected 
even  to  remote  towns ;  in  one  instance  there  were  detours  of  sixteen  miles  to  reach 
a  locality  only  three  miles  away,  woodsmen  plying  their  axes  most  of  the  distance. 
The  Farmington  River  rose  higher  than  it  did  in  1936  and  great  damage  was  done 
in  Farmington,  Unionville  and  the  neighboring  communities.  The  loss  on  tobacco 
throughout  Hartford  County  was  in  many  instances  nearly  total.  In  Rockville  the 
dam  at  large  Snipsic  Lake,  whence  comes  the  power  for  miles  of  manufacturing 
down  through  the  narrow,  deep  valley,  threatened  up  to  the  last  hour  to  break  but 
was  saved  by  sand  bags.  Wethersfield’s  largest  elm  in  the  country  was  despoiled 
of  some  of  its  great  limbs.  There  were  depredations  among  New  Haven’s  noble 
elms  while  shipping  in  the  harbor  was  under  the  stress  which,  while  disastrous  to 
beautiful  pleasure  craft  here  as  in  Bridgeport,  Black  Rock,  Noroton,  Greenwich  and 
along  to  New  York,  was  not  so  ruinous  as  eastward  therefrom.  Damage  to  property 
in  New  Haven  was  estimated  to  be  at  least  $2,000,000. 

The  worst  item  of  news  getting  through  over  disrupted  wires  or  from  some 
daring  flier  was  that  New  London  was  burning.  Thought  went  at  once  to  the 
splendid  structures  and  the  navy  stations  there,  and  during  that  anxious  night  fear 
was  general  that  the  horrors  inflicted  by  the  traitor  Andre  might  be  repeated. 
Relays  of  newspaper  messengers,  by  circuitous  routes  and  with  aid  of  axes,  carried 
information  that  despite  temporary  failure  of  water  supply,  the  fire  had  been  brought 
under  control,  though  not  till  it  had  devoured  property  to  an  estimated  amount  of 
over  a  million  dollars. 

An  hour  before  Hartford  had  been  hit  by  the  hurricane,  whose  course  had  been 
twisting,  New  London’s  harbor  had  come  up  in  tidal  wave  over  the  railroad  station 
to  meet  the  maddened  Thames  in  the  battle-monument  square.  In  the  basement 
of  a  large  wholesale  warehouse  short-circuited  wires  amid  oils  and  other  inflam¬ 
mable  supplies  had  started  the  blaze.  No  alarm  could  be  sounded — no  telephone 
service,  no  signal  to  citizens  except  the  furious  flames  mounting  skyward.  Three 
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outlying  fire  companies  started  and  four  central  companies  attempted  to  start,  all 
of  them  only  to  find  themselves  in  six  feet  of  water,  and  one  water  tower  gone. 
Four  Waterford  companies  were  trying  to  respond  along  with  others  from  nearby 
localities,  but  the  word  water-ford  had  lost  all  meaning.  Fallen  trees  blocked 
would-be  aid  from  Groton,  and  the  Coast  Guard  quarters  was  trying  to  force  a 
way  across  the  swollen  Thames,  the  fire  meantime  advancing  toward  the  center  as 
fast  as  a  man  could  walk — to  quote  Fire  Chief  Thomas  H.  Shipman.  Rainsoaked 
roofs,  dried  out  by  masses  of  flying  embers,  were  bursting  into  new  flame — adding 
further  barriers  to  the  persistent  fire-fighters.  Outside  the  flame-lit  center,  the 
hurricane  suppressed  attempts  to  shout  orders. 

Every  implement  the  United  States  Navy  stations  could  offer  was  of  no  avail. 
Burning  shingles  were  circling  furiously  above  the  flood.  They  lit  another  fire, 
destroying  an  apartment  house  on  Pequot  Avenue,  toward  which  two  companies 
had  to  be  diverted.  Chief  Shipman  normally  would  have  been  incapacitated  by  a 
cinder  that  burned  his  eye ;  he  could  let  nothing  stop  him.  Citizens,  penned  in  the 
upper  rooms  of  their  homes,  could  render  no  aid ;  boats  had  been  splintered  or 
dashed  aside ;  no  beam  from  the  harbor  lighthouse  could  penetrate.  Sparks  and 
smoke  skirled  up  and  westward  as  from  a  mighty  altar.  Refugees  from  the  wide 
Ocean  Beach  property  adjoining  the  city  on  the  west  could  find  little  refuge  here¬ 
abouts.  The  spectacle  from  the  site  of  the  present  Colonel  Ledyard  monument 
across  the  Thames  was  indescribably  worse  than  it  was  the  day  and  night  of  Arn¬ 
old’s  historic  outrage  against  humanity  and  the  regulations  of  war. 

It  was  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  before  the  wind  began  to  blow  itself  out  and 
Chief  Shipman,  no  less  valiant  than  Colonel  Ledyard  and  his  men  had  been  in  their 
day,  was  able  to  get  twenty  streams  of  water  on  the  flames.  Men  from  the  United 
States  submarine  base  took  over  the  mopping-up,  particularly  in  a  fiercely  resistant 
coal  pocket.  The  chief,  still  on  duty,  was  asking  that  special  credit  be  awarded  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  government  academy,  the  United  States  Army  officers  and  men, 
details  from  the  submarine  base  and  the  “regulars”  who  had  come  over  from  Fishers 
Island.  The  reinforcements  also  had  included  four  units  of  the  National  Guard 
and  the  band  which,  with  more  details  from  the  “regulars,”  took  over  at  8  o’clock 
curfew.  Police  went  on  sixteen-hour  shifts,  meaning  only  eight  hours  off  out  of 
twenty- four. 

Public  buildings  badly  damaged  included  the  Nathan  Hale,  Nameaug  and  Har¬ 
bor  schools,  St.  Mary’s  Church,  the  State  Armory  and  the  fine  new  building  of  the 
Williams  Memorial  Institute.  It  was  obvious  that  the  total  loss  would  pass  the 
four-million-dollar  mark.  As  for  neighboring  Ocean  Beach,  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  along  the  Sound,  its  destruction,  it  was  thought,  might  revive  the  question  of 
the  city’s  acquiring  the  choice  location. 

News  from  the  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  coasts  was  hardly  less  depres¬ 
sing,  as  later  from  the  forests  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  The  total  loss  in 
property  for  all  New  England  was  estimated  at  twenty  million;  in  Connecticut, 
over  eight  million,  without  including  the  fruit  crop  just  ready  to  harvest  and  vast 
amount  of  “Connecticut  seedleaf”  and  other  choice  tobacco. 
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From  New  Jersey  and  a  considerable  part  of  New  York,  including  both  sides 
of  Long  Island,  up  through  New  England,  the  double  storm  had  swept,  leaving 
conditions  inconceivable.  Bird’s-eye  view  from  airplane,  as  soon  as  one  could  fly, 
revealed  sights  much  alike  in  their  general  features.  North  and  west  of  Norwich, 
which  had  suffered  tremendously  and  whose  elevated  central  park  had  been  a  refuge 
for  hundreds,  those  meandering  streams  described  in  an  earlier  chapter  seemed  to 
have  taken  new  directions  and  with  no  mercy  for  the  clustering  factories  along 
their  way.  Franklin,  Scotland,  Putnam — the  whole  length  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Thames  it  was  the  same.  To  the  westward  Willimantic  River  furnished  all  the 
possibilities  our  earlier  survey  herein  seemed  to  make  possible — the  city  of  Wil¬ 
limantic  at  that  juncture  with  its  northern  branch,  and  northward  through  the 
valleys  of  the  streams  that  feed  the  Willimantic.  On  the  higher  land,  the  State 
College  at  Mansfield  had  lost  much  in  farm  property.  Great  holes  in  the  woodlands 
of  Union,  Stafford,  Somers  and  the  Enfield  pines  added  sadness  to  the  scene. 

Down  through  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  the  new  Mississippi  was  fringed 
with  flotsam  and  jetsam,  bodies  of  live  stock  among  it,  floating  roofs  of  tobacco 
sheds ;  East  Hartford  a  great  swamp  except  for  its  central  ridge ;  Hartford  with 
an  irregular  shore  of  buildings  leading  up  to  the  old  Bulfinch  State  House  and 
the  lofty  Travelers  Tower.  Many  churches  obviously  had  suffered  much  damage. 
The  one  at  Buckingham,  midway  up  on  the  Glastonbury  hills  east  of  the  river  and 
for  generations  a  landmark  for  miles  around,  had  lost  its  spire  and  was  badly 
damaged.  Whether  the  Connecticut  had  torn  itself  a  new  course  again  at  Wethers¬ 
field  one  could  not  tell,  but  that  largest  elm  in  the  country  was  still  there  near  the 
green,  obviously  stripped,  however,  of  some  of  its  branches ;  at  Middletown  the  new 
three-million-dollar  bridge  just  dedicated  was  serene  in  its  superiority,  like  Wes¬ 
leyan  College  on  the  terraced  hill. 

One  could  but  wonder  whether  this  day’s  river  could  remember  the  prehistoric 
days  when  it  tore  its  way  through  this  gorge  in  its  zeal  to  reach  the  Sound  direct ; 
today  it  was  foaming  madly  by  the  lofty  Haddams  and  Gillette’s  “castle,”  on  down 
to  the  undisturbable  peacefulness  of  Hamburg  Cove — where  one  would  like  to 
learn  whether  the  wonted  live  stock  got  ashore  from  those  deep-grassed  islands  in 
the  cove ;  across  to  quaint  Essex  with  its  ship  yard  and  Dauntless  Club  with  its 
once  beautiful  yachts ;  around  the  bend  to  Saybrook,  depleted  of  its  yachts ;  signs 
of  the  railroad  bridge  just  ahead — to  raise  the  thought:  What  now  is  the  New 
Haven  road  to  do,  with  its  heaped-up  indebtedness?  And  so  out  over  the  littered 
Sound. 

Here  where  so  much  history  had  been  made:  There  are  floating  roof-tops,  half 
sunken  small  boats,  oars,  clothing,  roughly  tossing  along  toward  the  piles  of  refuse 
on  the  shore,  among  the  tumbled  sea  walls.  To  the  right,  in  Saybrook,  were  the 
remains  of  the  cottage  of  actress  Katherine  Hepburn’s  parents,  whither  she  had 
been  driven  out  to  wade  to  land,  like  others  of  the  old  “Hartford  Colony.”  Flying 
out  farther,  both  east  and  west,  one  sees  through  his  field  glass  what  no  brain  could 
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have  conjured — in  between  the  few  promontories — Westbrook,  Clinton,  Guilford, 
Branford  on  to  New  Haven,  cottages  half-whole  or  in  bits  bumping  against  tilted 
boats  on  the  still  high  sea-line ; — so  likewise  all  the  way  easterly  from  semi-sacred 
Old  Lyme,  East  Lyme  and  Waterford  with  their  public  institutions  and  the 
National  Guard  campgrounds;  and  westerly  again,  by  New  Haven’s  outjutting  light 
where  once  the  British  landed ;  Long  Wharf,  ironically,  and  the  New  Haven  freight 
yards  in  there  somewhere  among  the  tangle,  where  the  loss  was  $2,500,000,  but 
East  Rock  and  West  Rock  towering  above  the  University  City — forgotten  the  days 
when  seamen  returning  from  distant  cruises  spread  their  fishes  along  these  fields ; 
Savin  Rock,  all  right  as  to  the  rock  itself  but  as  to  little  else  except  battered 
pavilions ;  Bridgeport  and  its  glorious  Seaside  Park  where  one  wonders  if  the 
bronze  Barnum  can  still  be  sitting  and  where  the  rise  of  shore  line  suggests  grati  • 
tude  that  here  at  Fairfield  is  that  inner  harbor  where  refuge  may  have  been  found ; 
and  thus  to  Westport,  Norwalk,  Darien,  Stamford,  Noroton  and  Greenwich  which 
did  not  get  the  full  fury  of  the  erratic  storm,  but,  by  the  signs  of  wreckage,  enough. 
There  were  costly  yachts  in  those  ports,  and  many  beach  cottages  had  been  swept 
away. 

Up  through  and  into  Litchfield  County  comparative  mercy  had  been  shown. 
From  Ridgefield  to  Twin  Lakes,  over  the  wide  lake  region,  the  natural  bodies  of 
water  were  recognizable  as  of  old  but  in  the  State  forests  there  are  some  bad  open 
spaces  and  the  Housatonic  is  broad,  to  the  Massachusetts  line.  No  one  without 
an  airplane  could  have  formed  a  conception  of  the  agony  of  that  morning. 

In  New  London  territory  the  number  of  dead  or  missing  was  put  at  twenty-one 
and  loss  of  realty,  $4,000,000 — National  Guard  companies  on  duty;  the  State  High¬ 
way  Department  estimated  damage  to  roads  at  nearly  a  million  and  to  buildings 
$200,000;  Middletown,  with  150  families  evacuated,  half  a  million;  Rockville,  $2,- 
000,000,  including  half  a  million  to  the  Hockanum  Mills  Company ;  total  of  dead  in 
the  State  fifty-four  and  missing,  twenty — in  the  whole  storm  area,  10,000  families 
in  distress.  Hartford’s  loss  was  estimated  to  be  $6,000,000.  The  Connecticut  at 
that  city  rose  to  thirty-five  and  a  half  feet  or  about  three  feet  less  than  in  1936  but 
exceeding  the  next  highest  measurement  which  was  31.4  in  1854. 

In  the  Stonington  fishermen’s  region,  the  loss  in  boats  and  paraphernalia  included 
all  they  had  to  depend  upon  for  a  living.  The  mass  of  debris  filling  the  harbor 
included  the  top  of  the  supposedly  impregnable  breakwater.  Fifty  of  the  fifty-two 
boats  were  out  of  commission,  most  of  them  permanently.  The  men  and  their 
families  were  dependent  upon  the  blessed  Red  Cross  for  food.  Fifty  fishermen’s 
houses  were  destroyed.  Like  conditions  prevailed  at  Noank.  Federal  Administra¬ 
tor  Harry  Hopkins  of  the  WPA  gave  Governor  Cross  free  hand  in  administering 
aid. 

In  three  State  forests — Natchaug  in  Windham  County,  Nehantic  and  Pachaug, 
New  London  County — the  loss  was  fifty  per  cent.  In  the  five  forests  of  Meshomasic 
and  Salmon  River  in  Middlesex  County  and  Shenipsit,  Nipmuck  and  Nye-Holman 
in  Tolland  County,  the  loss  was  thirty  per  cent.  In  private  instances  of  working 
up  timber  the  past  few  years,  farmers  have  reported  the  night-stealing  of  it  by 
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immigrants  who  had  leased  practically  abandoned  farms  of  small  size.  Thorough 
organization  would  be  necessary  if  farmers  now  are  to  compete  in  the  general 
lumber  market.  The  United  States  Forestry  Service  estimated  that  there  were 
460,000,000  board  feet  of  timber  on  the  ground,  of  which  one-half  might  be 
salvaged.  As  the  State’s  average  yearly  cut  is  eleven  million  board  feet,  this  would 
represent  over  a  twenty  years’  production.  The  government  indicated  that  it  would 
take  up  the  whole  matter  of  salvage.  The  washing-away  of  top-soil  was  perhaps 
an  equally  serious  matter. 

Connecticut’s  soul  was  deeply  touched  by  the  suffering  that  had  been  entailed 
yet  not  more  deeply  than  when  the  Hooker  founders  had  their  experience  in  the 
early  weeks  of  their  settlement.  The  Connecticut  River  since  prehistoric  days  has 
had  a  wav  of  cutting  its  own  course  from  the  mountains  through  to  the  sea — and 
then  depositing  alluvial  soil  along  its  banks— but  still  was  worshipped  by  the  natives 
as  a  god.  There  was  not  a  dream  that  man  could  become  its  master.  If  in  that 
fact  there  was  recurrence  of  thought  300  years  later  to  proud  history,  so  also  was 
there,  but  most  sadly,  when  the  news  came  from  Trumbull’s  Lebanon  shrine  of 
history  that  now  “Brother  Jonathan’s’’  church  had  been  crushed.  It  was  not  the 
original  edifice  of  the  church  society,  which  was  founded  in  1700,  but  the  one  that 
had  succeeded  it,  1807.  Its  Colonial  beauty,  however,  with  its  true  Christopher  Wren 
spire  and  entrance  designed  by  Colonel  John  Trumbull,  fitted  well  into  the  land¬ 
scape  on  the  green  in  front  of  Governor  Trumbull’s  war  office  and  has  been  appro¬ 
priate  adjunct  of  surroundings  visited  by  thousands.  Subscriptions  from  far  and 
wide  would  replace  it,  so  that  New  England’s  “Mount  Vernon”  shall  be  maintained, 
as  it  always  has  been,  in  its  original  simplicity. 

Hardly  had  the  thought  come  to  the  thousands  interested  that,  whatever  the 
horrors  of  wind,  sea  and  rain,  it  might  have  been  worse,  when,  all  wires  still  down, 
messengers  brought  word  from  Deep  River  in  the  afflicted  shore-town  of  Saybrook 
that,  early  on  Sunday  morning  following  the  flood,  World  War  Veteran  Willis 
Beckwith,  an  employee  of  the  highway  department,  and  five  of  his  eight  children — 
ranging  in  age  from  eighteen  months  to  eighteen  years — Mary,  the  oldest,  preparing 
for  her  wedding  merely  a  fortnight  later — had  perished  when  their  farm  cottage  was 
burned.  Mrs.  Beckwith  was  in  Chester  at  the  time,  attending  her  husband’s  mother 
who  was  bedridden  and  whose  husband,  aged  eighty-two,  a  few  days  later  was  to 
fall  and  break  his  arm. 

The  fire  had  started  from  some  unknown  cause.  Beckwith  had  rolled  in  the 
sand  outside  the  front  door  to  smother  fire  in  his  clothing,  meantime  shouting 
to  Mary  to  get  the  baby  which  was  in  the  first-floor  bedroom,  where  two  of  the 
children  had  joined  her.  Unable  to  get  back  into  the  flames,  Beckwith  called 
to  the  three  children  still  on  the  upper  floor  to  jump  from  the  window,  which  they 
did,  one  of  them  sustaining  a  broken  ankle.  Mary,  it  was  found,  had  caught  up  the 
baby  and  with  the  two  children  who  had  fled  to  her  had  perished  in  the  flames. 
Aided  by  the  surviving  children,  Beckwith  was  barely  able  to  run  his  automobile 
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over  a  road  encumbered  by  fallen  trees  to  a  neighbor’s  dairy  farm  for  aid  and  died 
there  in  great  agony.  Within  a  few  days  funds  had  poured  in  from  far  and  wide 
to  rehabilitate  the  survivors. 

Of  the  height  of  the  flood  of  1639  we  have  no  record.  That  catastrophe  had 
not  discouraged  the  founders.  But  of  this  experience  of  1936 — when,  also,  there 
had  been  sad  experiences  in  other  parts  of  the  country — man’s  ingenuity  and  wealth 
had  increased  his  means  to  mitigate  results  of  Nature’s  acts,  as  being  well  indicated 
in  the  West,  with  Federal  government  aid.  The  year  1936  may  be  taken,  then,  as 
the  date  of  New  England  arousement  for  united  action,  with  necessitous  and 
eminently  proper  Federal  aid  for  the  birthplace  of  free  government  and  the  home 
of  industries  upon  which  the  Nation  was  putting  more  and  more  dependence.  Hence 
one  grave  question  was  whether  Connecticut,  after  her  record  through  the  genera¬ 
tions,  should  be  deprived  of  her  industries  and  at  the  same  time  weakened  in  her 
agriculture.  Capital  already  had  begun  to  take  alarm ;  in  the  minds  of  some  her 
fate  seemed  to  be  written  on  the  skies. 

As  indication  of  the  State’s  development  in  modern  times  the  story  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  bridge  may  be  cited.  Wooden  bridges  had  proved  adequate  for  all  the  years 
preceding  October  6,  1908,  when  the  largest  stone  arch  bridge  in  the  world,  across 
the  river  at  Hartford,  was  dedicated,  with  triumphant  bronze  panels  including  por¬ 
trait  of  Governor  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley.  Under  the  auspices  of  a  Bridge  District, 
commissioners  representing  the  neighboring  towns,  the  State  paying  for  the  oid 
bridge  rights,  the  structure  had  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000,  Hartford’s 
share  being  $709,000  for  its  approach.  Just  twenty  years  from  those  never-to-be- 
forgotten  two  days  and  evenings  of  dedication,  the  insufficiency  of  that  structure 
was  being  demonstrated  and  for  the  second  time.  After  the  analogy  of  the  new 
and  higher  $3,000,000  bridge  just  built  at  Middletown,  some  such  structure  had 
been  in  contemplation,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Bulkeley  bridge,  largely  because 
of  the  increase  in  freight  transportation  over  publicly  maintained  highways,  to  be 
sure,  instead  of  on  cross-country  steel  rails  and  bridges  maintained  by  corporations. 
It  mattered  not  that  already  there  was  evidence  that  maintenance  of  public  high¬ 
ways,  under  the  wheels  of  enormous  trucks  and  to  the  inconvenience  of  increasing 
ordinary  vehicles,  could  not  forever  be  popular.  Translation  of  the  State  motto  co 
read :  “He  who  transports  shall  sustain”  may  some  day  come  about. 

After  the  flood  and  hurricane  excitement  had  begun  to  subside,  naturally  the 
people’s  first  thought  was :  Why  has  not  the  government  at  Washington  done 
something  toward  preventing  a  recurrence  of  such  disasters  as  these?  The  infor¬ 
mation  that  could  be  gained  left  New  England  in  a  state  of  mind  even  more  gen¬ 
eral  and  serious  than  had  been  the  case  in  1814  at  the  time  of  the  “Hartford  Con¬ 
vention.”  Seemingly  the  New  England  Council’s  flood-compact  had  been  worked 
out  long  enough  before  this,  and  earnestly  supported  by  the  Governors  and  the  coun¬ 
cil,  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  a  beginning  of  the  work  considerably  prior  to 
the  date  of  this  tragedy.  What  now  were  the  dependable  prospects  for  the  salva- 
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tion  of  Connecticut  Valley  crops — not  to  say  lives — and  the  varied  manufacturing 
concerns  which  themselves  had  become  of  vital  interest  to  the  country  as  a  whole, 
particularly  when  war  clouds  were  overhanging  the  entire  world?  Washington 
government  could  be  saying  as  General  Washington  said  to  “Brother  Jonathan” 
early  in  the  Revolution:  “We  depend  upon  Connecticut  for  supplies.” 

The  controversial  clause  in  the  proposed  compact  itself  was  the  one  that  the 
New  England  states  would  retain  title  to  the  dam  sites  and  any  power  that  might 
be  developed  would  be  controlled  by  the  State  in  which  the  dam  was  built.  This, 
it  was  declared,  was  “to  protect  the  states  against  the  possible  assumption  of  power 
by  the  National  Flood  Control  Commission”  which  would  operate  the  reservoir 
system  under  the  compact. 

In  the  maze  of  information  out  of  Washington  prior  to  the  1938  flood  it  had 
come  to  be  learned  that  though  the  New  England  Flood  Compact  had  been 
approved  by  Congress,  there  was  no  provision  for  an  appropriation.  A  Vermont 
man  who  had  been  on  the  committee  that  drew  up  the  compact  was  counsel  for 
utility  companies,  and  a  Massachusetts  member  of  the  New  England  Council  had 
had  an  interest  in  power  companies.  Deductions  from  those  admitted  facts  were 
answered  sharply  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  knew  both  men.  Con¬ 
necticut’s  Governor  was  equally  emphatic  in  denunciation  of  insinuations.  It  was 
maintained  that  no  power  company  would  care  to  have  dams  that  would  have  to 
remain  empty  two-thirds  of  each  year.  Two  Connecticut  Congressmen  vigorously 
expressed  their  suspicion  of  private  power-trust  intrigue;  and,  further,  one,  Con- 
gressman-at- Large  W.  M.  Citron  of  Middletown,  had  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  establish  a  Federal  government  control  like  that  in  Tennessee — which  was 
known  to  be  in  accord  with  President  Roosevelt’s  idea.  The  Governors,  the  New 
England  Council  and  the  press,  without  division  on  party  lines,  continued  confident 
that  New  England  as  a  whole  was  strongly  opposed  to  that. 

The  people’s  comprehension  of  the  general  situation  was  made  seriously  difficult 
by  reason  of  the  number  of  Washington  groups  concerned  in  the  matter  and  the 
general  use  of  the  initials  of  their  titles.  Telegraph  and  news  service  could  save 
much  space  by  using  the  initials  (without  punctuation  marks)  but  for  the  busy  gen¬ 
eral  reader  there  was  not  time  and  finally  not  zeal  to  translate.  There  could  be 
as  much  misapprehension  as  there  had  been  in  1814  when  the  Hartford  Convention 
was  arranged  for  by  private  correspondence  and,  in  consequence,  the  unwarranted 
charge  of  New  England  disloyalty.  History  alone  must  be  looked  to  for  handing 
down  the  present  record,  conceivably  the  most  vital  of  any  in  a  long  period. 

October  22,  1936,  the  President  in  a  speech  in  Hartford  had  expressed  grati¬ 
fication  that  New  England  states  had  cooperated  on  putting  through  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  interstate  compact,  the  only  method,  but  later  favored  the  Tennessee  model. 
Secretary  of  War  Woodring  said  on  the  radio  that  he  was  gratified  and  referred  in 
particular  to  “the  desire  to  retain  a  measure  of  State  control  in  reservoirs  within 
their  jurisdiction,  like  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.”  At  one  of  the  hearings  on 
the  measure,  Chairman  McNinch  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  had  said  that 
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ownership  and  control  properly  should  vest  in  the  Federal  government — to  prevent 
private-power  monopoly.  A  few  hours  before  the  flood  and  hurricane  in  1938, 
the  report  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  said  that  inasmuch  as  the  compact 
was  a  “valid  and  effective  step  in  any  long-term  control  program,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  provisions  be  carried  out  and  real  start  be  made  toward  relieving  one  of 
New  England’s  most  acute  water-resources  difficulties.” 

The  President  had  made  a  statement  that  he  had  signed  the  measure  “with 
reluctance”  because  it  was  not  “a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  the  set-up  provided 
for  general  government  planning.”  He  urged  a  waterways-soils  measure,  including 
soil  conservation,  reclamation,  reforestation  and  improvement  of  navigation,  “and 
more  national  problems  than  any  one  bureau  or  department  is  qualified  for.”  It 
was  then  that  Congressman  H.  P.  Kopplemann  of  Hartford  interjected  his  statement 
that  the  measure  contained  a  “joker”  beneficial  to  the  power  interests  and  Mr. 
Citron  introduced  his  bill  for  a  Tennessee  Valley  plan.  General  Wadhams  of 
the  Connecticut  commission  and  director  of  the  Connecticut  Water  Commission 
expressed  his  belief  there  was  “little  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  Connecticut  Val¬ 
ley  do  not  want  a  TV  A  established  here.”  In  which  there  was  apparently  unanimous 
concurrence  in  New  England.  (No  reference  to  the  TVA  scandal,  being  investi¬ 
gated  at  the  time,  by  insistence  of  Congress,  was  made  by  anyone — for  publication.) 
Governor  Cross  expressed  belief  that  “politics”  was  responsible  for  the  impasse 
between  the  Federal  administration  and  the  New  England  states,  and  that  “the 
inclusion  of  politics  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  perfectly  disgraceful.”  Former 
Attorney-General  Edward  J.  Daley,  now  Superior  Court  judge,  maintained  that, 
until  some  better  program  was  offered,  responsibility  for  delay  would  rest  upon 
those  who  opposed  the  compact — a  responsibility  that  befell  almost  as  he  was  speak¬ 
ing.  Director  King  of  the  National  Popular  Government  League  and  advocate  of 
public  ownership  of  utilities  held  that  these  distinguished  supporters  of  the  com¬ 
pact  were  working  deliberately  to  take  the  heart  out  of  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Act  and  the  President’s  conservation  program.  He  made  an  address  in  Hartford. 
Attorney-General  Homer  S.  Cummings  (of  Stamford)  insisted  that  failure  to  turn 
over  the  reservoir  lands  to  the  government  or  pay  the  government  for  them  would 
vitiate  the  compact,  to  which  General  Wadhams  replied  that  if  that  were  so  every 
user  of  power  below  the  dams  benefited  by  use  of  this  water  would  have  to  pay  for  it. 

What  with  the  President  firm  for  his  broad  conservation  program  as  against 
the  New  England  compact,  the  issue  of  states’  rights  became  dominant,  the  compact 
doomed.  Governor  Aiken  of  Vermont  would  not  relinquish  the  State’s  rights  to 
its  natural  resources — obtained  in  a  way  described  in  our  Litchfield  chapter — and 
General  Wadhams  expressed  it  that  what  had  been  “a  simple  cooperative  plan  for 
four  states  had  become  obscured  in  a  maze  of  legal  entanglements.”  Of  more  impor¬ 
tance  even  than  flood  control — great  as  that  was,  and  so  soon  to  be  demonstrated 
anew — was  this  that  the  national  government  could  appropriate  the  natural  resources 
of  a  nominally  sovereign  State. 

The  effort  to  skirt  around  the  power  issue  had  failed  and  it  seemed  obvious 
that  New  England  would  have  to  take  to  the  courts  with  all  the  delay  which  that 
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involves.  The  situation  was  becoming  more  tense  than  that  of  1812  aside  from 
the  blow  dealt  at  the  great  industries.  The  President  ordered  that  funds  be  made 
available  at  once  which,  it  seemed,  to  New  England,  would  be  impossible  inasmuch 
as  the  national  budget  was  badly  out  of  balance  and  expenditures  by  both  govern¬ 
ment  and  states  were  more  and  more  lavish,  with  national  election  year  in  the 
immediate  future.  Another  cause  for  delay  is  this  that  there  can  be  no  construction 
till  the  SNDPC  (Special  National  Defense  Power  Committee)  has  given  opinion 
on  whether  dams  should  be  constructed  for  development  of  power  as  well  as  for 
flood  control.  The  War  Department  engineers  had  stood  ready  to  make  survey 
immediately  on  streams  considered  not  to  have  power  prospects  together  with 
flood-control  potentiality. 

On  the  pages  of  Connecticut  and  all  other  history  since  Noah’s  experience  it  is 
recorded  that  floods  and  hurricanes  can  come  without  advance  notice  while  with 
men,  anxious  to  protect  themselves,  there  must  be  “so  many  men,  so  many  minds ; 
every  one  his  own  way,”  as  Terence  expressed  it  near  200  years  B.  C.,  and  with  it 
Thomas  a  Kempis’s  “Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes.” 

The  title  “New  England”  Council  was  a  bit  too  embracive  in  1938  as  compared 
with  the  early  1800’s  but  everyone  knew  what  it  meant.  Said  Governor  Cross  of 
Connecticut  when  there  were  suggestions  of  the  government’s  seizing  lands  for  a 
Federal-control  enterprise :  “It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  the  people  of  New 
England  are  all  kin  in  whichever  State  they  may  live.  Neither  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  nor  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
could  be  counted  upon  to  submit  to  his  Legislature  a  compact  involving  the  rape  of 
two  sister  states.  Despite  all  their  faults,  there  still  survive  in  these  Governors, 
I  trust,  some  traces  of  honor.”  He  had  in  mind  the  amendment  to  the  bill  for  a 
compact  permitting  the  Federal  government  to  seize  land  (which,  quite  likely,  the 
courts  would  not  uphold)  for  flood  control  and  exercise  its  own  will  relative  to 
sites,  regardless  of  laws  and  regulations  of  those  states.  This  was  in  the  spirit  of 
the  song,  “Hurrah  for  Old  New  England  and  her  cloud-capped  granite  hills !” 

Governor  Aiken  of  Vermont,  Republican,  a  week  before  the  flood  had  said 
his  State  would  be  willing  to  grant  land  for  flood  control  at  Union  Village,  approved 
by  the  Legislature  for  such  purpose,  but  if  “the  Administration  attempts  to  con¬ 
demn  or  acquire  land  without  the  consent  of  the  State,  it  will  cause  substantial 
delay  in  the  building  of  a  dam  there  and  indicate  that  the  Administration’s  real  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  destroy  the  states.”  The  army  engineers  had  concluded  that  no  power  could 
be  developed  by  any  corporation  at  that  or  the  other  places  which  had  been  indicated 
in  the  compact.  The  National  Resources  Committee  had  urged  only  a  few  hours 
before  the  flood  and  hurricane  had  struck  New  England  that  flood-control  work 
should  be  begun  at  once;  states  and  their  political  divisions  by  themselves  might 
undertake  to  develop  power  if  it  were  deemed  advisable  at  any  time,  but  not  private 
corporations. 

October  5,  1938,  the  army  engineers  had  notified  Senator  Augustine  Lonergan 
of  Hartford  that  a  beginning  would  be  made  at  once  on  the  additional  dyking  at 
Hartford,  $11,000,000  having  been  allotted  in  general  and  $4,750,000  having 
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been  made  available  from  the  War  Department’s  regular  appropriations.  Work 
on  the  dykes  at  Hartford,  which  were  to  be  raised  somewhat  and  to  be  extended 
north  to  the  Windsor  line,  began  immediately.  Part  of  the  work  was  to  be  paid 
out  of  city  funds ;  meanwhile  the  alphabetically  designated  groups  were  at  rehabili¬ 
tation  work  around  the  State. 

As  of  the  1936  flood,  direct  loss  was  estimated  at  $13,000,000  and  economic 
$36,000,000.  The  1938  storm,  with  flood  only  two  feet  below  that  of  1936,  killed 
fifty-five  people  and  did  damage  of  $55,000,000.  East  Hartford  reluctantly  decided 
to  put  in  dykes  opposite  Hartford’s  while  others  favored  going  back  to  the  original 
obstruction  at  the  “Narrows,”  below  Middletown,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  river 
originally  broke  through  on  its  way  to  New  Haven  and  tore  along  down  to  the 
Sound  at  Saybrook.  Government  aid  became  an  uncertain  quantity.  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  in  1929  had  estimated  48,000,000  labor  supply  “avail¬ 
able”  with  less  than  one  per  cent,  idle,  while  on  “relief”  work  there  was  a  total  of 
three  and  a  quarter  million  with  employment  provided  by  “W.  P.  A.”  The  over 
$11,000,000,000  the  government  had  put  in  since  1932  was  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Federal  deficit  of  $22,000,000,000. 

Connecticut,  which  in  1938  had  paid  a  large  total  into  the  treasury,  had  availed 
itself  of  government  aid  for  212  “relief”  projects,  of  which  more  were  being  planned, 
including  public  institutions,  to  amount  of  $35,000,000 — altogether  introducing  new 
features  of  governmental  economics.  Congress  was  about  to  investigate  reputed 
use  of  W.  P.  A.  funds  politically  around  the  country. 

The  New  England  Council  of  Governors  stood  firmly  for  government  aid  in 
flood  control  on  the  upper  and  un-navigable  reaches  of  the  Connecticut  but  the 
President  withdrew  such  aid  when  Vermont’s  Governor  refused  to  consent  to  full 
government  ownership  of  land  acquired,  insisting  upon  “States’  Rights.”  The 
President,  then  maintaining  that  that  was  now  the  principal,  under  the  law,  in 
other  states,  withdrew  the  proffer,  despite  the  representation  that  the  streams  in 
contemplation  were  non-navigable.  He  clearly  was  in  favor  of  national  control  of 
electric  power,  as  in  Tennessee,  even  though  in  this  instance  no  company  could 
contemplate  trying  to  provide  such  power.  Around  Congress,  New  England  was 
represented  as  putting  itself  in  the  attitude  of  the  Southern  states  in  the  Civil  War, 
what  though  the  Tennessee  electric-power  institution  at  the  moment  was  under 
serious  investigation.  The  New  England  Council  stood  steadfast  in  asking  only 
such  flood-control  aid  as  had  been  granted  in  other  instances.  After  all  the  days 
of  suffering  and  intense  anxiety  about  the  immediate  future — and  the  government 
looking  to  Connecticut  for  war  materiel  as  European  clouds  threatened — the  situa¬ 
tion  became  more  tense,  more  even  than  in  1812  when  it  proved  to  be  so  groundless. 
Current  national  history  is  too  complicated  for  present  analysis,  despite  the  result 
of  State  elections  in  1938  when  one  Democratic  member  of  the  New  England  Coun¬ 
cil,  Connecticut’s,  was  replaced  by  a  Republican  of  identical  views  on  flood  control 
and  no  more  of  a  promoter  of  an  electrical  Juggernaut  than  was  his  predecessor. 


CHAPTER  CIII. 


General  Civic  Upheaval 

Work  of  Merit  System  and  Unprecedented  Grand  Jury  Investigations  Precede 
Historic  State  Elections  Where  Socialistic  Attraction  Changes  Political 
Complexion — College  Leaders  Kept  to  the  Fore — Immigration  and  Popu- 
tion  Details  in  Development  of  Larger  Towns. 


The  unprecedented  storms  of  1936  and  1938  are  further  commemorative  of  one 
of  the  greatest  civil  and  political  upheavals  since  the  adoption  of  the  Fundamental 
Orders.  There  was  to  be  painful  awaking  to  realization  of  what  the  founders  meant 
by  “admitted  freemen.”  Flocks  heretofore  could  be  marshaled  by  unscrupulous 
“gangsters”  who  found  that  by  such  backing  they  could  manipulate  public  office  hope¬ 
fully  to  their  political  and  financial  aggrandizement.  For  further  civic  advancement 
the  “Merit  System”  was  being  promoted,  by  which  selection  for  appointive  office 
at  least  should  be  governed  by  attest  of  ability  and  patriotism.  The  president 
of  the  Connecticut  volunteer  branch  is  Horace  D.  Taft  of  Watertown,  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Cincinnati  family  by  that  name  and  founder  of  the  Taft  School  as  has 
been  noted.  This  system  is  affiliated  with  the  National  Service  Reform  League. 
Most  astounding  of  achievements  had  been  the  unearthing  in  1937  of  political 
gangster  robbery  in  Waterbury  over  a  period  of  eight  years — involving  one  high 
State  and  over  a  score  of  local  officials  and  lobbyists.  Balked  again  and  again  by 
subterfuges,  the  public,  aroused  largely  by  Editor  Pape  of  the  American-Republican, 
succeeded  with  one  non-ring  man  elected,  and  he  the  comptroller — by  merely  thirty- 
three  votes. 

Then  followed  Grand-Jury  investigation — Connecticut’s  first — with  resultant 
charges  against  the  mayor,  who  also  was  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  his  associates, 
more  than  a  score,  including  $300,000  paid  to  lobbyists  seeking  State  contracts  for 
an  absurd  patented  device ;  cashing  checks  professedly  for  city  lights  and  dividing 
the  proceeds  and  otherwise  defrauding  Waterbury  taxpayers  out  of  “millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  eight  years”  of  fraudulent  elections,  false  entries,  fraudulent  claims,  books 
burned,  defense  funds,  likewise  nearly  $200,000  to  a  New  York  lawyer,  $35,000 
for  trucking  never  done,  and  more  of  similar  sort.  For  such  unprecedented  sit¬ 
uation,  the  worst  in  the  State’s  history,  it  was  obligatory  to  go  outside  the  county 
for  a  prosecutor.  State’s  Attorney  Hugh  M.  Alcorn  of  Hartford  and  Enfield  was 
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appointed.  The  length  of  the  trial  was  bound  to  be  such  that  two  alternate  jurymen 
had  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  both  men  and  women.  The  full  number  had  not  been 
chosen,  out  of  over  800  summoned,  till  February.  Meantime  the  eight  Grand  Jury 
Merritt  Parkway  cases  in  Fairfield  County  had  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  the 
highway  commissioner,  because  of  appearances,  the  conviction  of  one  defendant, 
who  has  appealed,  and  the  continuation  of  the  other  cases  for  misconduct  in  buying 
land  and  dividing  fees.  Final  decisions  in  either  or  in  both  counties  may  not  be 
reached  for  several  months. 

Regardless  of  titles  of  political  parties,  this  was  a  time  to  take  stock  of  the 
character  of  local  human  as  well  as  national  development,  and  thus  of  immigration. 
Summary  of  town  populations  assists  in  this  while  indicative  also  of  increase  of 
industries.  By  the  seventh  formal  census  (1756) — and  the  first  for  purpose  of 
comparison — Middletown  had  led  with  5,664  inhabitants,  followed  closely  by  Nor¬ 
wich,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Windsor,  Wethersfield  (3,713),  Farmington,  Strat¬ 
ford,  Stonington,  Hartford  (3,207),  New  London  (3,171)  and  Norwalk  (3,050). 
In  1782,  New  Haven  was  first  with  7,666,  Norwich  second  and  New  London  third, 
indicative  of  seafaring,  followed  by  Farmington,  Hartford,  Fairfield,  Stonington, 
Woodbury,  Middletown,  Norwalk  and  Lebanon  (3,931).  These  basically  were 
“Yankees”  or  of  English  origin.  Change  worked  chiefly  by  industry  and  commerce 
kept  New  Haven  in  leadership  in  1830  with  10,678,  followed  by  Hartford  (9,779), 
Middletown,  Norwich,  Saybrook,  Groton,  New  London,  Litchfield,  Danbury,  Lyme 
and  New  Milford.  In  1870,  New  Haven  led  with  50,840,  followed  by  Hartford, 
37,743;  Bridgeport,  19,385;  Norwich,  16,653;  Waterbury,  13,106;  Norwalk,  12,- 
119;  Middletown,  11,126;  Meriden,  10,495;  Stamford,  9,714;  New  London,  9,576. 
By  the  latest  or  1930  census,  Hartford’s  population  was  164,072,  followed  by  New 
Haven,  162,665;  Bridgeport,  146,716;  Waterbury,  99,902;  New  Britain,  68,128; 
Stamford,  56,765  ;  Meriden,  38,481 ;  Norwalk,  36,019;  Norwich,  33,112;  New  Lon¬ 
don,  29,640;  Bristol,  28,451 ;  Danbury,  26,955  i  Torrington,  26,040 — in  a  State  total 
of  1,606,903.  The  increment  in  the  present  decade  probably  will  be  in  that  propor¬ 
tion.  A  considerable  part  of  this  increment  had  been  made  up  of  legally  admitted 
immigrants. 

The  days  of  families  with  from  eight  to  twelve  children,  in  many  of  the  rural 
towns,  ended  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  after  tilling  of  the  soil 
was  the  chief  source  of  living,  back  from  the  shore.  The  machine  age  had  evolved 
devices  for  farming,  it  called  for  men  from  industrial  combines ;  we  have  seen 
how  Waterbury’s  early-developing  ingenuity  caused  smuggling  of  English  skilled 
mechanics  into  that  “brass  town.”  Europe’s  commotions  drove  many  to  these 
shores.  When  the  Hooker  party  were  settling  Hartford  there  were  not  a  few 
drifters  of  that  ilk  and  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the  newly  created  suffrage  to 
“admitted”  inhabitants — admitted  to  citizenship.  The  same  principle  continues. 
The  candidate  for  electorship  must  show  ability  to  read  a  few  lines  from  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  but  it  long  has  been  generally  known  that  some  examining  boards  are  not 
over  insistent.  Flocks  of  voters  are  sometimes  “made”  without  service  of  lip,  heart 
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or  brain  admitted  inhabitants.  burthermore,  percentage  of  family  increase 
among  newcomers — who  eagerly  are  discovered  in  various  towns  at  election  time — 
is  larger  than  among  the  natives.  Altogether  native  problems  are  enhanced,  even 
while  blending  of  nationalities  often  has  added  to  an  individual’s  strength. 

All  American  soil  is  “socialistic”  in  the  true  sense  but  there  is  no  town  or  State 
for  it  in  the  European  sense,  any  more  than  for  Nazism,  Communism,  Monarchism 
or  yet  Plutocracy.  Connecticut’s  Fundamental  Orders  were  germ  for  the  American 
Constitution.  A  socialistic  political  party  whose  members  take  the  “admitted  free¬ 
man’s”  oath  and  live  up  to  it  is  guaranteed  respect,  a  place  in  election  contest. 

Jasper  McLevy  was  the  first  to  bring  this  into  the  Connecticut  limelight  in  a 
manner  to  be  realized,  even  though — and  perhaps  because — his  group  did  not 
represent  the  national  Socialist  party.  The  Labor  party’s  candidate,  in  1938,  Dever 
Allen,  rather,  was  the  formal  Socialist.  McLevy,  in  no  connection  with  the  National 
Socialist  party,  had  obtained  from  the  court  the  right  to  use  the  term  “Socialist”  and 
in  the  1937  Legislature  the  then  elected  “Socialist”  members  from  Bridgeport  had 
affiliated  with  the  Republicans.  In  the  1938  election,  when  McLevy  made  his  eighth 
run  for  the  Governorship,  there  also  was  a  “Union”  party,  with  a  few  supporters, 
with  Republican  leaning. 

Of  Scotch  descent  Mayor  McLevy  was  born  in  Bridgeport  in  1878  and  became 
a  humble  but  much  approved  roofer.  His  native  instinct  was  against  waste  of  the 
people’s  money  as  he  had  demonstrated  in  his  three  terms  as  mayor  of  Bridgeport. 
In  his  field,  the  best  in  socialism  appealed  to  him.  Conscious  of  local  wastefulness, 
he  had  lifted  a  standard  for  reform  in  public  affairs.  Soon  the  improvements  he 
effected  won  applause  from  former  critics,  and,  seeing  like  local  vote  go  success¬ 
fully  for  Bridgeport  seats  in  the  Legislature,  his  party  nominated  him  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  one  biennium  after  another.  This  last  time  was  in  the  year  the  Democratic 
corruption  had  been  unearthed  in  Waterbury  and  also  non-party  misconduct  in  the 
acquiring  of  land  for  the  Merritt  Parkway.  Hundreds  not  Socialists  followed  his 
standard. 

On  the  other  hand,  Governor  Cross  had  associated  with  many  prominent  Repub¬ 
licans,  had  won  esteem  outside  his  own  party,  had  improved  legislative  conditions 
with  acknowledged  Republican  aid  and  was  in  demand  at  various  functions.  His 
home  in  Hartford  was  at  the  Hartford  Club.  For  three  terms  he  had  put  in  full 
time  at  the  Capitol  instead  of  following  the  traditional  part-time  course.  The  salary 
of  the  office  was  raised  from  $5,000  to  $12,000,  to  go  into  effect  in  1939-  A  retired 
educator  and  literary  man  of  renown,  he  was  a  cosmopolite.  Legislative  function¬ 
ing  needed  improvement ;  he  found  the  way  and  in  the  New  England  Council’s  flood- 
control  efforts  held  firmly  for  constitutional  rights  of  the  states.  The  cabinet  of 
eleven  State  department  heads  which  he  established,  out  of  over  a  hundred  of  lesser 
nature,  enabled  him  to  get  a  better  insight  into  government  doings  and  expenses 
but  did  not  include  the  Highway  Department  in  charge  of  the  Parkway,  misdoings 
of  whose  representative  in  the  matter  of  land  purchases  he  consequently  did  not 
discover  as  did  the  Grand  Jury  later — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  State — nor  yet  the 
evil  course  of  his  own  party’s  Lieutenant-Governor  while  mayor  of  Waterbury, 
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also  calling  for  a  Grand  Jury.  The  Merit  System  was  adopted,  a  Department  of 
Finance  created  with  purchasing  agent,  together  with  directors  of  Public  Works,  of 
budget,  of  purchases  and  of  personnel.  A  veteran  Republican,  Edward  F.  Hall 
of  New  Britain,  was  made  head  of  the  State  Board  of  Finance  and  Control. 

In  an  address  on  President  Roosevelt’s  task,  before  the  Los  Angeles  branch  of 
the  University  of  California,  in  1934,  the  Governor  sketched  his  own  career.  He 
said  that  as  a  boy  in  the  rural  town  of  Mansfield,  where  he  was  born  in  1862,  he 
read  avidly  of  the  world’s  doings  and  believed  he  should  become  a  lawyer — perhaps 
get  into  politics,  though  in  Connecticut  a  Democrat’s  chances  would  be  “no  better 
than  a  ticket  in  a  Louisiana  lottery.”  So  he  plunged  into  teaching  in  early  youth — 
“an  empiric  art” — and  thus  on  through  (Yale  ’85)  college  days  which  included  his 
devotion  to  literature,  editorship  of  the  Yale  Review  and  deanship  of  the  Graduate 
School,  with  eventual  retirement  in  1930.  He  had  been  planning  a  trip  “some¬ 
where  east  of  Suez”  when,  as  further  he  expressed  it,  “I  accepted  nomination  as 
Governor.  The  prudence  of  youth  had  succumbed  to  the  recklessness  of  age.  I 
ran  on  a  wet  and  slippery  platform  and  reached  the  goal.” 

In  1938,  when  Governor  Cross’s  renomination  was  a  generally  acknowledged 
certainty,  both  “platforms”  were  to  be  normal  but  the  atmosphere  surcharged. 
The  Republican  State  Central  Committee  was  making  a  careful  study  of  the  tense 
situation.  In  the  party’s  convention,  called  by  Chairman  Benjamin  Harwood,  there 
was  a  bit  of  fearless  local  purging,  after  which  Lawyer  Raymond  E.  Baldwin  of 
Stratford  and  Bridgeport  was  nominated.  Born  in  Rye,  New  York,  in  1893,  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  parents  had  removed  to  Middletown  eight  years  later,  where  he  grad¬ 
uated  at  Wesleyan  in  1916  and  then  at  the  Yale  Law  School  in  1921,  meantime  work¬ 
ing  on  a  farm  and  for  a  while  at  Colt’s.  Going  into  the  World  War  as  a  sailor  he 
became  an  ensign  at  Annapolis  and  served  two  years  in  foreign  waters.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  of  the  Union  Army.  His  wife,  formerly  Edith 
Lindholm  of  Middletown,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Connecticut  College  for  Women. 
They  have  three  sons. 

Colonel  Thomas  Hewes  of  Farmington,  with  law  office  in  Hartford,  aid  on 
Governor  Cross’s  staff,  Yale,  1910,  and  Law  School,  1912,  was  candidate  for  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  very  efficient  in  his  addresses  during  the 
campaign.  Opposite  him  with  Mr.  Baldwin  was  James  Lukens  McConaughy,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Wesleyan  University,  whose  insight  and  eminence  in  educational  affairs 
are  cited  in  Chapter  XCIV. 

The  Socialists  headed  their  ticket  with  Bridgeport’s  McLevy  again.  Altogether 
and  briefly  there  was  more  of  an  atmosphere  of  silent  arousement  than  the  State 
had  known  in  many  a  year.  Few,  however,  were  prepared  for  results  as  they  began 
to  appear  after  midnight  of  election  day.  In  addition  to  the  regular  Socialists  there 
were  the  Union — of  Republican  disposition, — the  Socialist  Labor,  the  Communist 
and  the  Labor  parties,  organized  by  groups  that  had  made  no  campaigns  but  were 
to  turn  in  on  separate  tickets  3,046  for  Baldwin,  7,271  for  Borden  (Socialist  Labor) 
and  773  for  Allen  (Labor).  Perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  new  parties’  individualistic 
showing  indicated  the  means  taken  to  express  general  rebuke  for  revelations  in  the 
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Grand  Jury  investigations,  groups  making  up  parties  for  the  occasion.  McLevy, 
regular  Socialist,  led  his  own  party  by  about  9,000  in  his  own  county,  14,000  in 
New  Haven  County,  3,000  in  New  London  County,  1,100  in  Windham  County, 
4,000  in  Litchfield  County,  over  2,000  in  Middlesex  County  and  nearly  2,000  in 
minor  Tolland  County,  showing  that  it  was  the  man  and  not  the  party  that  counted. 
Perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  other  new  parties’  individualistic  totals  indicated  further 
the  means  taken  to  express  general  rebuke  for  revelations  in  the  Grand  Jury  investi¬ 
gations,  to  the  extent  of  making  up  parties  for  the  occasion.  None  but  the  two  old 
parties  and  the  Socialists  were  to  be  represented  in  the  Legislature  chosen,  though 
the  others  did  vote  for  Federal  candidates  of  their  own. 

For  United  States  Senator,  Augustine  Lonergan  of  Hartford,  Democrat  and 
also  on  the  Union  ticket,  faithful  incumbent  since  1933,  lost  to  John  A.  Danaher, 
Republican,  also  of  Hartford,  by  270,413  to  252,426  including  1,497  “Union”  votes. 
Trombley,  Socialist,  received  99,282.  For  Congresman-at-Large,  Boleshaw  J.  Mon- 
kiewicz,  Republican,  of  New  Britain,  received  271.329;  William  M.  Citron,  Demo¬ 
crat,  250,013;  Arthur  F.  King,  Socialist,  99,717,  and  Johnson,  Socialist  Labor, 
6,  862 — with  2,100  divided  between  Labor  and  Socialist  Labor. 

Senator  Danaher,  born  in  Meriden  in  1899,  after  service  in  the  World  War, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1920  and,  like  his  father  and  three  brothers  chose  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  law,  establishing  his  office  in  Hartford.  He  became  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney  and  was  elected  Secretary  of  State  on  the  Republican  ticket.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion  and  of  the  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil 
War  and  is  master  of  Hemlock  Grange  of  Portland,  where  he  has  a  farm. 

Congressman  Herman  P.  Kopplemann,  First  District,  namely  Hartford  County, 
who  vigorously  opposed  the  New  England  Anti-Flood  Compact,  was  defeated  by 
William  J.  Miller,  Republican,  of  Wethersfield,  who,  as  an  aeronaut,  lost  both  legs 
near  the  close  of  the  World  War  but  has  continued  very  active  physically  and 
mentally  and  is  commander  of  the  Loyal  Legion  in  the  State.  Miller  received  68,229 
Republican  votes  which,  with  461  on  the  Union  ticket,  gave  him  a  plurality  of  4,207. 
The  Republicans  and  Unionists  also  won  in  the  Second  Congressional  District  (Tol¬ 
land,  New  London,  Windham  and  Middlesex  counties),  electing  Thomas  Raymond 
Ball  by  3,234;  the  Democrats  in  the  Third  (New  Haven  County),  reelecting 
James  A.  Shanley  by  142;  the  Republicans  and  Unionists  in  the  Fourth  (Fairfield 
County),  electing  Alvord  E.  Austin  by  17,034,  and  the  Democrats  in  the  Fifth 
(Litchfield  County  and  the  northwestern  part  of  New  Haven  County),  where  J. 
Joseph  Smith  was  reelected  by  172. 

Such  figures  indicate  the  discontent  and  consequent  uncertainties  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  and  tell  why  midnight  prognostications  had  to  be  changed  materially  as  the 
morning  hours  came  on  and  Democratic  hopes  faded.  Cross’s  vote  was  the  smallest 
on  his  ticket — 227,549,  and  also  was  less  than  that  for  Baldwin  by  2,688;  Hewes  for 
Lieutenant-Governor  received  246,068  and  Swartz  for  Comptroller  was  highest  with 
249,106.  Baldwin’s  227,191  was  the  lowest  on  the  Republican  ticket  with  that  for 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Crawford  of  Westport  for  Secretary — 269,770 — second  only  to  that 
of  Francis  Pallotti  for  Attorney-General,  270,023.  But  Baldwin’s  3,046  on  the 
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“Union”  ticket,  which  averaged  twice  as  large  as  that  of  any  other  candidate  on 
that  ticket,  gave  him  a  plurality  of  2,688.  Most  of  this  surplus  was  in  Hartford  and 
New  Haven  counties,  what  though  this  new  party  title  had  been  authorized  on  a 
last-minute  petition  from  Fairfield  County  where,  on  election  day,  it  averaged  less 
in  strength  than  any  other  party  and,  in  title,  meant  as  little  as  did  “Socialist”  in 
the  common  interpretation  of  that  word.  Surplus  of  party  designation  was  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  confusion  of  the  hour. 

In  further  emphasis  on  the  features  of  this  historic  campaign  it  might  be  added 
that,  in  round  figures,  Baldwin  was  nearly  10,000  behind  Cross  in  the  latter’s  home 
county  of  New  Haven  and  8,000  behind  him  in  Hartford  County  but  led  strongly 
in  McLevy’s  Fairfield,  in  Litchfield,  in  Middlesex  and  in  (normally  Democratic) 
Tolland  counties.  McConaughy  led  his  ticket  somewhat  in  every  county.  McLevy 
was  strongest  of  his  party  in  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Fairfield  and  Litchfield  coun¬ 
ties  and  ran  considerably  ahead  of  his  associates  in  all  counties.  The  totals  were: 
Cross,  227,549;  Baldwin,  227,191,  plus  Union,  3,046,  making  230,237;  McLevy, 
166,253 ;  Baldwin  over  Cross,  2,688 ;  McConaughy  over  Hewes  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  20,873.  Altogether  it  was  a  very  fair  presentation  of  the  complexion  of 
the  Connecticut  of  1939 — the  blending  of  European  antecedents  of  everybody  since 
1639  according  to  the  standards  of  American  patriotism. 

Taking  national  cognizance  of  what  may  be  considered  as  an  era,  a  member 
of  the  “Hartford  Courant”  staff  thus  summed  up  the  situation  from  what  may  be 
an  important  history  standpoint :  “The  nub  of  the  McLevy  situation  is  that  he 
carried,  by  pluralities  of  course,  seventeen  towns  in  the  State  and  displaced  one  of 
the  major  party  candidates  for  second  place  in  the  returns  in  twenty-eight  others. 
In  other  words,  in  forty-five  of  the  169  towns  in  the  State,  the  McLevy  vote  put 
one  or  the  other  of  the  major  parties  in  third  place  this  year.  In  view  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  loosening  of  party  ties,  which  was  evident  again  all  the  way  across  the  United 
States,  it  is  not  so  important  that  the  Republicans  were  in  third  place  in  ten  towns 
while  the  Democrats  were  in  third  place  in  thirty-five,  as  it  is  that  the  generally  con¬ 
fused  political  situation  of  the  United  States  today  is  manifest  by  a  wholesale  deser¬ 
tion  of  a  major  party  in  one-quarter  of  the  towns  of  the  State.” 

Governor  Cross’s  letter  of  congratulation  to  Governor-elect  Baldwin  was  char¬ 
acteristic,  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  his  first  public  address,  complimented  him  cordially 
for  his  sportsmanship  and  gentlemanly  course  as  well  as  for  his  wholesome 
administration. 

Governor  Baldwin’s  first  acts  were  to  proclaim  a  Forefathers  Day  celebration  and 
to  present  to  the  General  Assembly  a  balanced  budget  for  the  general  fund  for  the 
present  biennium,  arrived  at,  he  told  the  law-makers,  by  elimination  of  political  jobs, 
consolidation  of  related  State  activities,  abandonment  of  unnecessary  governmental 
functions,  adherence  to  a  rigid  economic  policy  and  proposal  to  drop  out  present 
superfluous  institutions — like  the  latest-appointed  teachers’  colleges  in  New  Haven 
and  Willimantic — and  the  inebriate  hospital  near  Norwich,  the  requirements  for 
which  can  best  be  treated  in  another  way.  The  General  Fund  budget  would  be 
$44/6,842  for  the  coming  two  years  and  new  taxes  would  not  be  required.  By 
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method  established  in  1937,  there  was  no  deficit  in  eighty-six  other  automatically 
balanced  trust  or  special  funds.  To  make  the  same  true  for  every  major  agency, 
severe  personnel  retrenchment  would  be  necessary  to  bring  expenditures  down  to 
income  level.  His  relations  and  understandings  with  Governor  Cross  and  Mayor 
McLevy  are  most  cordial. 

Election-eve  rumors  that  Attorney-General  Homer  S.  Cummings  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  Cabinet  was  about  to  return  to  private  law  practice  in 
Stamford,  where  he  had  been  mayor,  State’s  Attorney  and  eminent  in  his  party 
conventions,  were  confirmed.  He  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1870  and  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1891.  In  Washington  a  record  had  been  made  in  organizing  the  “G” 
men  for  crusade  against  kidnapers  and  “gangsters.”  The  resignation  took  effect 
soon  after  election  day. 

Connecticut  has  given  seventeen  Governors  to  other  States — two  of  them  the 
first  Governors  of  Vermont  and  Wisconsin.  The  list  is:  Ethan  Allen  Brown,  born 
in  Darien,  July  4,  1776,  Ohio;  Thomas  Chittenden,  Guilford,  1736,  Vermont;  Nel¬ 
son  Dewey,  Lebanon,  1813,  Wisconsin;  William  Gaston,  Killingly,  1825,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  James  A.  Gurley,  East  Hartford,  1813,  Arizona;  Lyman  Hall,  Walling¬ 
ford,  1724,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Georgia;  George  Hoadley, 
New  Haven,  1828,  Ohio;  William  Hull,  Derby,  1753,  Michigan;  Return  J.  Meigs, 
Jr.,  Middletown,  1765,  Ohio,  also  postmaster-general;  William  Adams  Palmer, 
Hebron,  1791,  Vermont;  Elisha  Marshall  Pease,  Enfield,  1812,  Texas;  John  Smith 
Phelps,  Simsbury,  1814,  Missouri  and  Arkansas;  Gifford  Pinchot,  Simsbury,  1865, 
Pennsylvania;  Israel  Smith,  Suffield,  1759,  Vermont;  Jared  W.  Williams,  West 
Woodstock,  1796,  New  Hampshire;  William  Durkee  Williamson,  Canterbury, 
1779,  Maine. 


CHAPTER  CIV. 


Blending  Attested 

Unappreciative  Frozen  Out  by  Successors  of  First  Settlers — “Foreigners”  of 
Worth  Welcomed — Geniuses  Develop — Air-Navy  Illustrations — Bill  of 
Rights  Respected — Suicide  of  Intruder — Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association  —  Benefactions  —  Catechetical  Congress  —  Creeds 
Uniting  at  Bushnell  Memorial — Testimony  to  Fundamental  Orders. 


The  year  1939  is  more  marked  by  the  taking  of  careful  thought  of  the  past 
than  is  any  year  since  1639.  What  though  each  town  of  the  total  169  has  its 
individual  problems,  there  is  renewed  faith  in  the  State’s  motto — that  “he  who 
transplanted  will  sustain.”  If  at  any  time  there  has  been  doubt  of  this,  it  has  been 
the  intent  of  these  volumes  to  rehearse  how  such  doubts,  never  long  entertained, 
have  been  put  to  rest.  It  has  been  the  purpose  to  indicate  history’s  evidence  of 
periods  not  only  of  rejoicing  but  of  reasonable  alarm;  and  that,  too,  not  by  detailing 
the  story  of  every  individual  town  or  county  and  its  men  and  women,  each  commu¬ 
nity  distinguished  in  its  several  lines,  but,  rather,  by  presenting  the  composite,  by 
significant  periods.  The  experience  of  no  town  and  of  few  individuals,  institutions 
or  industries  could  be  told  in  worthy  detail  on  immediately  consecutive  pages.  Rela¬ 
tivity  to  the  State  of  today  and  its  prospects  is  the  point. 

If  politically  the  review  might  be  considered  complete  up  to  the  assembling  of 
the  Legislature  of  1939  and  the  understanding  of  its  problems,  there  remains  the 
vital  subject  of  tbe  humanities  in  relation  to  the  basic  standards  in  religion,  science, 
literature,  industry  and  the  arts.  Throughout  the  story  these  are  seen  to  be  well 
blended.  As  has  been  evidenced,  Connecticut  is  continuously  a  State  of  remarkable 
amalgamation,  town  rivalries  notable  only  happily.  Industrial  complexion  may 
change  with  the  times  and  world  conditions,  but  native  ingenuity — the  record  shows 
— always  has  overcome  possibly  consequent  handicap.  Solution  of  the  flood- 
control  problem,  with  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  of  1920  on  one  side  and  the 
New  England  Compact  of  1937  on  the  other,  cannot  be  prognosticated,  standing 
now  that  Vermont’s  Governor  will  not  give  up  land  on  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut 
without  a  compromise  effecting  continuance  of  State’s  rights,  while  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  army  engineers  are  on  the  scene  preparing  to  begin  work.  New  England, 
with  Tennessee’s  example  before  it,  does  not  want  Federal  control  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  electricity — or  leastwise  the  taking  over  of  states’  lands.  Furthermore, 
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no  dams  built  for  flood  control  could  be  potential  in  supplying  electricity,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  which  are  based  on  constancy  of  power. 

Be  the  sentiment  in  Washington  what  it  may,  relative  to  New  England  and  her 
internal  affairs — harmonizing  always  having  been  the  rule,  even  in  1812 — there 
remains  the  consideration  of  relationship  with  other  nations  and  the  increasing 
immigration  from  their  now  tumultuous  shores.  Connecticut  stands  on  its  orig¬ 
inal  principle  of  assimilation,  with  results  from  which  she  has  been  content.  Study 
of  names  on  the  recent  election-day  ballots  bears  testimony.  So,  too,  anomalous  as 
it  may  seem,  do  the  sentiment  and  conduct  of  every  man  and  the  twenty-two  women 
in  the  new  General  Assembly  relative  to  America’s  attitude  of  independence  and 
abhorrence  of  embroilment.  That  has  been  seen  to  be  the  sine  qua  non  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Fundamental  Orders. 

Never  in  the  three  centuries  has  this  purport  been  more  conspicuous  than  at 
the  hour  of  concluding  these  chapters.  The  words  “who  hath  brought  us  over,” 
translated  from  the  motto,  carried  no  qualification  as  to  ancestry  or  race  as  it  was 
to  be  interpreted  down  through  the  generations.  “Choose  ye  good  men” — from 
among  admitted  freemen — was  the  corresponding  motto.  Unhappy  would  be  the 
generation  that  ignored  it.  In  the  beginning  of  both  colonies  there  were  to  be 
unpleasant  quirks,  as  we  have  seen.  How  much  the  present  sense  of  security  and 
progress  is  due  to  the  choice  of  all  chief  magistrates,  from  Haynes  and  Eaton  to 
Trumbull,  to  Wolcott,  to  Buckingham  and  to  those  of  recent  generations,  how  much 
to  the  libraries,  schools,  colleges  and,  as  significantly,  to  the  churches,  every  reflec¬ 
tive  citizen  acknowledges,  and  those  coming  from  overseas  are  impressed  with 
such  story  as  distinct  from  formal  history.  Touch  of  the  humanities  is  as  essential 
as  the  record  of  prodigious  courage,  enterprise  and  persistency. 

It  may  seem  a  far  cry  back  to  the  day  when  that  Waterbury  manufacturer  had 
to  smuggle  British  expert  workmen  into  America — back  to  the  many  months  when 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  braved  the  mob  in  England  itself  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
freedom  even  for  captive  and  benighted  Africans  in  the  New  World.  If  only  the 
oldest  citizens  can  recall  the  welcome  to  the  light-hearted  Irish  who  wielded  the 
pickax  the  Yankee  was  glad  to  lay  down,  and  later  the  Italians  who  succeeded  them 
at  that  task  while  surrounding  their  hillside  shacks  with  grape  and  melon  vines;  if 
memory  has  not  faded  of  the  welcome  to  the  sturdy  Germans  who  began  coming, 
with  their  love  for  turnvereins  and  saengerbunds,  after  mid-century  upheavals  in 
Prussia  and  Austria  and  the  later  dissolution  of  the  German  Confederation  in  1866; 
if  the  impression  was  permanent  of  the  stalwart,  churchly  Swedes  with  their  closer 
home-land  ties — and  if  such  details  of  history  are  being  forgotten  in  the  world- 
stress  of  the  present  hour — they  none  the  less  were  in  evidence  in  the  foundations 
that  Connecticut  and  the  Nation  stood  upon  in  these  elections  of  1938. 

It  has  been  appearing  in  the  stages  of  the  story  of  Connecticut  how  the  races 
had  blended,  with  a  freedom  and  respect  they  had  not  experienced  with  permanence 
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in  the  home  countries,  be  the  grandeur  of  their  churches  and  their  institutions  of 
art  and  learning  over  there  what  they  might.  In  their  own  time  and  way  they 
could  build  their  own  here,  answer  the  calls  for  charity,  send  back  a  bit  to  their 
old  homes  and  know  their  lives  were  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Germany’s 
von  Moltke  had  declared :  “Perpetual  peace  is  a  dream,  and  it  is  not  even  a  beautiful 
dream;  without  wars,  the  world  would  stagnate  and  lose  itself  in  materialism.” 
Many  thoughtful,  depressed  subjects  in  sundry  nations  continued  to  prefer  free 
America  and  its  opportunities. 

The  new  chapter  in  European  history,  after  German  defeat  in  the  World  War, 
had  broadened  out,  sometimes  in  columns  parallel  with  those  of  von  Moltke  and 
italicized  by  Herr  Hitler,  the  Nazi,  and  Mussolini,  the  Fascist  of  Italy  with  what  had 
more  than  a  tinge  of  totalitarianism,  leastwise  up  to  the  date  of  Hitler’s  world- 
broadcast  speech  in  January,  1939.  He  said  nothing  about  the  recent  driving-out  of 
all  Jews  or  the  taking  in  of  Austria  and  Czecho-Slovakia  but  emphasized  the  need 
of  expansion,  for  Italy  also,  and  return  of  colonies  lost  in  the  World  War,  the 
German  system  being  the  only  practical  one  even  if  it  does  not  suit  the  other  nations. 
Germany  turns  out  as  much  of  essential  goods  as  any  nation,  he  asserted,  and  has 
freed  herself  of  old  illusions;  work  is  the  basis  and  old  standards  fail ;  many  things 
had  to  be  destroyed ;  increase  of  production  counts — not  inflation  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries;  if  she  does  business  with  South  American  states,  that  is  Germany’s  affair 
alone;  attempts  to  stir  up  wrath  against  her  must  stop;  if  the  attitude  of  the  British 
and  American  leaders  and  press  could  be  corrected,  all  would  go  well. 

Such  a  contrasting  example  as  that  of  government  of,  by  and  for  the  people  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere  across  the  fast-narrowing  Atlantic,  apparently,  might 
scarcely  be  tolerated.  Nazis  might  have  forgotten  the  unhappy  experience  in  the 
only  attempt  to  establish  a  European  government  on  this  hemisphere  when  Napo¬ 
leon  III  and  Maximilian  learned  their  sad  lesson,  in  Mexico  in  1867,  and  the  branch 
of  the  Portuguese  royal  family  in  Brazil  was  extirpated  twelve  years  later.  Hitler’s 
logical  allusion  to  the  need  of  colonies  as  source  of  raw  material  turned  American 
thought  anew  toward  Mexico  whence  Germany  is  drawing  oil,  from  wells  duly 
established  by  Americans  but  allegedly  taken  from  them  by  the  Mexican  government 
on  a  technicality.  All  this  seems  wide  of  the  mark,  perhaps,  in  a  book  none  too 
spacious  for  the  story  of  the  Constitution  State,  but  it  will  be  seen  to  have  its 
bearing. 

The  Germanic  citizens  in  Connecticut  have  enriched  the  physical,  industrial,  cul¬ 
tural  and  civic  life,  which  is  the  chief  consideration  in  this  hour.  In  their  home 
country,  their  seats  of  learning  and,  above  all,  their  great  scientific,  musical  and 
literary  productions  have  won  them  high  rating.  In  the  evil  days  of  Kaiser  Wil¬ 
helm’s  World  War,  the  German-Americans,  like  Major  George  J.  Rau  of  East 
Hartford,  freely  gave  their  lives — and  he  almost  at  the  place  of  his  birth — in  protest 
against  the  domination  the  Hohenzollern  empire  had  come  to  assume.  With  the 
Nazism  which  was  to  spring  from  the  ruins  of  the  empire,  Americans  as  a  whole 
had  nothing  in  common.  Of  this,  Connecticut  was  to  furnish  an  illustration  in  her 
own  consistent  way. 
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The  town  of  Southbury  with  its  i,ioo  inhabitants,  lying  along  the  banks  of  the 
picturesque  Pomperaug  River  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  New  Haven  County 
and  up  to  1787  a  part  of  Woodbury,  has  come  into  Chapter  Cl  of  our  story  for 
its  romantic  settlement  in  1673  by  men  in  part  from  Windsor's  eminent  first  settlers, 
who  had  been  led  by  Francis  Stiles,  and  as  the  home  of  the  Hinman  families,  of 
“Peter  Parley”  (Samuel  G.  Goodrich)  in  his  last  days,  and  others  of  attested 
patriotism.  Connecticut’s  Nazi  incident  of  1937-38  causes  it  to  be  recalled  again 
that  the  town  was  the  birthplace  of  Ethan  Allen  who  in  1775  successfully  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  King’s  important  Fort  Ticonderoga,  on  Lake  Champlain,  “in 
the  name  of  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress”  even  before  such  a  body  had 
been  established,  and  later  was  succeeded  in  command  there  by  Colonel  Benjamin 
Hinman  of  Southbury.  Among  Allen’s  home  comrades  was  Seth  Warner  who 
captured  Crown  Point  and  its  113  cannons,  received  commission  as  colonel  despite 
New  York’s  protest  (because  of  the  earlier  defiance  by  the  “Green  Mountain  Boys” 
as  narrated  in  the  Litchfield  chapter),  defeated  Guy  Carleton  at  St.  John  in  New 
Brunswick,  commanded  the  rear  guard  in  the  retreat  from  Ticonderoga  on  Bur- 
goyne’s  invasion  and  at  Bennington  nearly  destroyed  Breyman’s  reinforcing  column. 
A  statue  of  Warner  stands  in  Roxbury,  across  the  river  from  Southbury. 

That  the  spirit  of  Connecticut  had  not  changed  since  those  days,  nor  yet  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  meet  a  situation  was  manifest  when  word  came  that  over¬ 
night  the  large  Nazi  Bund  organizations  in  New  Jersey  and  on  Long  Island,  whose 
uniformed  drills  and  parades  were  being  pictured  and  written  up  in  the  press 
throughout  the  country,  had  acquired  178  acres  of  woody  land  in  Southbury  where 
it  was  proposed  to  establish  the  largest  Nazi  camp  ground  in  eastern  America.  The 
proposition  had  earnest  support  of  Bund  chapters  in  Fairfield  County  cities,  and 
Fritz  Kuhn,  national  leader,  was  addressing  considerable  audiences.  William  E.  Dodd, 
former  Ambassador  to  Germany,  made  a  stern  anti-Hitler  speech  in  New  York,  and 
to  Secretary  of  State  Hull  he  expressed  his  surprise  that  German  Ambassador  Dieck- 
hoff  had  delivered  a  protest  from  Germany  against  this  speech  since  he  must  know 
that  some  of  the  high  officials  in  Germany  had  been  assailing  democracies  and  for¬ 
bidding  translations  of  President  Roosevelt’s  speeches.  For  nearly  three  hours 
Bund  Leader  Kuhn  was  questioned  by  a  joint  congressional  committee,  he  assert¬ 
ing  that  both  of  the  American  political  parties,  60  per  cent,  of  the  present  Federal 
administration  and  a  large  part  of  the  business  houses  were  controlled  by  Jews, 
representing  the  Communist  party.  All  lists  of  the  members  of  his  uniformed 
Bund,  Kuhn  was  quoted  as  having  said,  were  destroyed  because  it  was  felt  that 
members  might  lose  their  jobs  if  their  names  were  known. 

At  request  of  Congressman  Citron  of  Middletown,  Attorney-General  Cummings, 
after  five  months’  investigation  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover’s  “G”  men,  obtained  a  report 
filling  twelve  volumes,  encyclopedia  size,  showing  Bund  membership  of  only  6,600 
which  was  1,600  less  than  Kuhn  had  estimated.  Kuhn,  whose  predecessor  as  head 
of  the  Bund  was  under  indictment  and  a  fugitive  from  justice,  had  been  quoted  as 
saying,  in  reply  to  question  why  children  at  Nazi  camps  used  the  Nazi  salute,  that 
it  was  “the  coming  salute  of  the  whole  United  States.”  Hitler  had  proclaimed  that 
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Germans  wherever  found  would  be  regarded  by  Germany  as  her  people  and  entitled 
to  her  protection — as  was  to  be  demonstrated  on  the  eastern  Continent  and  while 
Brazil  was  being  given  a  sharp  reminder. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  German-American  citizenry  as  a  whole  if,  even  with  space 
limitations,  it  were  not  recorded,  with  this  Southbury  incident,  that  that  citizenry 
had  played  a  very  appreciable  part  in  the  up-building  of  America.  Not  simply  the 
lists  of  names  of  men  held  in  highest  esteem  throughout  the  land  but  the  records 
in  individual  towns  and  states  stand  for  physical  development  and  for  advance¬ 
ment  of  science,  art,  music  and  skill.  The  flamboyance  of  what  proved  to  be  an 
absurdly  small  minority  in  1937  would  have  been  dismissed  contemptuously  but 
for  the  contemporary  flauntings  of  Der  Fuehrer  Hitler’s  emblems  by  that  minority 
of  those  from  the  fatherland.  Nazi  flamboyancy  was  to  reach  its  limit  appropriately 
in  this  typically  patriotic  town  on  the  Pomperaug  named  from  an  Indian  chief, 
with  traditions  of  an  Allen  and  a  Warner  but  of  no  Brunhilda  or  Siegfried. 

The  Nazi  camp  artfully  was  to  bear  the  name  of  Count  Von  Steuben,  former 
officer  under  Frederick  the  Great,  who  gave  his  services  to  George  Washington  at 
Valley  Forge  and  was  to  be  an  intimate  from  that  time  on.  Sadly  conscious  of  the 
shortcomings  of  faithful  but  unorganized  militia,  Washington  in  writing  in  1783 
requested  Von  Steuben  to  formulate  a  system  of  militia  organization  which  should 
transform  it  into  a  mighty  power  and  himself  submitted  an  outline.  V on  Steuben, 
with  German  fondness  for  detail,  gave  himself  to  the  task.  Romantically  enough, 
those  papers  were  filed  away  at  the  Capitol  and  were  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed  when  the  buildings  were  burned  by  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812;  not 
until  1928  were  they  to  be  unearthed,  and  then  only  to  reveal  that  the  system  that 
was  to  have  been  submitted  to  Congress  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
present  National  Defense  Act  of  1920  adopted  when  James  Wolcott  Wadsworth, 
Jr.,*  was  Senate  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee.  Had  there  been  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  from  the  time  Washington  and  Von  Steuben  devised  it,  much  of  the  confusion 
in  subsequent  wars  would  have  been  avoided.  Von  Steuben’s  name  was  well  known 
throughout  the  Continental  Army  in  the  Revolution  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  his 
manual  of  arms. 

Camp  Von  Steuben,  accommodating  1,100  daily  and  several  thousand  on  Sun¬ 
days,  from  towns  extending  out  into  New  York  State,  would  have  uniforms  and  the 
swastika  emblem  only  on  the  guards,  the  purpose  being  to  promote  good  feeling  and 
recreation,  announced  the  promoters  after  the  purchase  had  been  heralded  the  coun¬ 
try  ’round.  First  Selectman  J.  Edward  Coer  and  his  associates,  Harry  Platt  and 
John  Reynolds,  called  a  town  meeting;  at  an  adjourned  session  a  zoning  system 
was  adopted  and  immediately  thereafter  the  Bund  promoters  declared  the  grounds 
too  rough  and  inaccessible  for  anything  but  summer  residences.  No  Bund  camps 
anywhere  have  appeared  in  the  news  columns  since  then;  George  C.  Holmes  of 

*  James  Wolcott  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  whose  father  had  been  a  Congressman,  was  born  in 
Geneseo,  New  York,  in  1877,  graduated  with  high  honors  at  Yale  in  1898  and  had  a  large  farm¬ 
ing  and  live  stock  business  at  Mount  Morris,  New  York,  together  with  a  ranch  at  Paloduro, 
lexas.  He  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Washington’s  beloved  Commissary-General  Wadsworth  of 
Hartford. 
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Southbury,  starting  an  organization  to  be  known  as  the  United  Americans,  believes 
that  Socialists,  Communists  and  Bunds  will  have  to  cease  activities 

Southbury  s  corn  se  had  been  typical  typical  as  when  the  citizens  had  welcomed 
the  eminent  Count  Ilya  Tolstoi,  son  of  Russia  s  Count  Lyov  Nikolaievitch  Tolstoi 
(1828-1910),  poet,  novelist  and  social  reformer,  soldier,  leader  of  St.  Petersburg’s 
brilliant  literary  circles,  finally  devoting  himself  on  his  large  estate  to  educational 
work  among  the  peasantry.  Leaving  his  wife  and  his  home  as  a  peasant  wanderer, 
he  perished  at  a  railroad  village  on  his  journeys.  Count  Ilya  and  his  wife  made  a 
delightful  home  on  a  Southbury  hill  overlooking  the  valley.  They  participated 
cordially  in  social  affairs  at  the  old  Congregational  Church  and  the  baroness  was 
often  heard  at  women’s  club  functions  around  the  State  till  the  count’s  death  in 
J9 37-  Among  the  count’s  fellow-countrymen  as  their  guests  was  George  Greben- 
shanikoff,  well  known  Russian  author.  Sympathetic  with  the  peasantry  as  against 
Czardom,  these  people  were  not  like  Trotzky  in  Mexico,  exiled  by  Stalin.  They 
interested  themselves  in  a  small  colony  of  Russian  refugees  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pomperaug.  And  that  site,  by  the  way,  was  not  far  from  a  spot  where  oil  had  been 
discovered  a  few  years  previously  and  a  well  had  been  worked,  but  without  profit. 

Highly  educated  Russians  of  the  Tolstoi  type  appreciated  the  history  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  They  were  conscious  that  the  days  of  theorizing  and  speculating  had 
been  constant  since  the  founders  had  met  in  Hartford  to  adopt  the  Fundamental 
Orders  in  conjunction  with  the  Constitution.  They  knew  that,  since  then,  days  of 
theorizing  and  speculating  had  been  positive,  potential,  accepting  or  ignoring  acces¬ 
sory  ideas  with  that  individualism  which  characterized  the  General  Assembly’s 
ignoring  the  Bill  of  Rights — that  clinching  which  followed  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  when  it  had  been  as  though  the  General  Assembly  had  said: 
"Our  affirmative  record  is  clear,  every  one  knows ;  let  it  stand  at  that.” 

And  nowhere  has  America’s  Bill  of  Rights  been  more  intuitively  respected, 
standing  for:  Freedom  of  religion,  of  speech  and  of  the  press;  a  well-regulated 
militia  for  security  of  a  free  State;  no  forced  billeting  of  soldiers,  except  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law ;  security  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures ;  presentment  by 
Grand  Jury  on  charge  of  infamous  or  capital  crime  and  no  second  jeopardy  of  life 
or  limb;  no  compulsion  to  be  witness  against  one’s  self  or  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law;  no  private  property  to  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  just  compensation;  speedy,  impartial  jury  trial  in  criminal 
prosecutions  (in  United  States  courts)  ;  no  fact  tried  by  jury  to  be  reexamined  in  any 
court  otherwise  than  according  to  common  law;  no  excessive  bail,  fines  or  unusual 
punishment ;  Constitutional  enumeration  of  rights  not  to  disparage  others  retained 
by  the  people.  Of  the  twenty-one  Constitutional  amendments,  only  three  were 
not  ratified  by  Connecticut,  namely :  The  one  providing  for  the  handling  of  the 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  in  Congress,  the  House  to  elect  by  states 
from  the  three  highest  if  there  should  be  no  majority  by  popular  vote;  the  one 
for  the  income  tax  and  the  one  for  prohibition. 
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The  main  point  of  our  story  at  this  juncture,  in  1939,  is  the  admission  of  aliens 
to  the  electorate  on  approval  by  local  examining  boards  where  desire  for  political 
party  aggrandizement,  it  is  sometimes  alleged,  may  not  be  held  in  abeyance. 
“Admitted  freemen,”  it  has  been  seen,  meant  much  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of 
the  first  free  government.  Whatever  the  sympathy  with  the  flocking  to  these  shores, 
the  principle  of  governmental  self-protection,  it  is  maintained,  should  continue  to 
be  vital. 

Hardly  had  the  Nazi-camp  sensation  subsided  before  America’s  most  fantastic 
of  business  frauds,  involving  some  $80,000,000,  was  revealed,  with  the  suicide  of 
the  chief  actor  at  his  palatial  residence  in  that  Fairfield  which  the  first  Timothy 
Dwight  had  made  famous  with  his  girls’  seminary  in  the  early  days  and  perpetually 
one  of  the  gems  of  the  Sound  shore.  The  story  so  far  revealed  in  what  will  be 
long  court  proceedings  began  with  the  arrival  in  America  some  years  ago  of  a 
family  named  Musica,  from  Italy,  including  four  sons.  In  the  early  1900’s  the 
eldest  son  was  found  guilty  of  grand  larceny  but  was  pardoned  before  his  time 
expired,  on  evidence  of  good  behavior.  Changing  his  name  to  F.  Donald  Coster, 
and  the  brothers  taking  other  names  as  they  went  their  ways — though  coming  in 
to  be  associated  with  him  in  his  final  enterprise — he  devoted  himself  to  smuggling, 
bootlegging  and  no  one  yet  knows  what  else,  maintaining  large  warehouses  in  the 
West  and  in  Canada  which  prove  to  have  been  as  fictitious  as  some  of  the  goods 
shown  in  his  records.  Eventually,  having  acquired  large  capital,  he  became  president 
of  one  of  the  country’s  oldest  and  the  greatest  wholesale  concerns,  McKesson  and 
Robbins,  Incorporated,  of  New  York,  the  stock  and  the  highly  esteemed  representa¬ 
tives  of  which  were  to  be  found  throughout  the  country.  Delay  in  making  Federal 
reports  for  December,  1938,  led  to  inquiry  by  a  government  agent  and  swift,  rever¬ 
berant  proceedings.  Officers  of  the  law  found  the  man  readily  at  his  Fairfield 
house  where  his  unsuspecting  wife  was  living  and  where  he  had  entertained  lavishly 
— there  and  on  his  wonderful  yacht.  While  the  officers  were  talking  with  his  wife, 
he  shot  himself. 

Series  of  amazing  discoveries  followed,  including  those  of  fictitious  company 
subsidiaries  and  outputs  of  Coster’s  own,  which,  however,  could  not  properly  affect 
the  name  of  McKesson  so  many  years  respected  for  its  particular  output. 

A  vague  suspicion  just  before  the  suicide  had  causes  certain  Connecticut  stock¬ 
holders  to  arrange  through  Lawyer  Thomas  J.  Spellacy,  mayor  of  Hartford,  to 
secure  from  Federal  Judge  Edwin  S.  Thomas  of  New  Haven  the  appointment  of 
the  mayor  and  of  Abraham  Weissman  of  New  Haven  to  be  receivers  but  before  they 
could  take  action,  officers  of  McKesson  and  Robbins,  noting  a  heavy  shortage  in 
the  crude-drugs  department,  had  petitioned  in  New  York  Federal  Court  for  an 
order  to  reorganize  which,  being  granted,  superseded  the  Connecticut  action  and 
brought  on  the  disclosures  covering  a  very  considerable  period.  In  the  Connect¬ 
icut  Legislature  resolutions  were  introduced  to  determine  whether  Musica-Coster’s 
manipulations  had  violated  any  Connecticut  laws,  through  his  Bridgeport  office. 
How  the  man  for  so  many  years  had  concealed  his  Musica  identity  seems  to  be 
explained  by  the  large  sums  he  appears  to  have  paid  in  hush  money.  That  his  wife 
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was  conscious  of  his  perfidy  no  one  has  intimated.  The  three  brothers,  admitting 
their  complicity,  consented  to  aid  in  the  investigations.  They  were  known  as  George 
Vernard,  Canadian  agent  for  the  concern;  George  E.  Dietrich,  assistant  treasurer 
and  vice-president,  and  Robert  Dietrich  of  the  shipping  department.  Pending 
result  of  the  investigation,  they  were  consigned  to  jail. 

But  if  in  this  matter  of  immigration,  commanding  so  much  attention  in  this 
hour  of  tumult  in  other  nations,  there  have  been  exceptions  so  bad  as  that  of  the 
Musica’s,  the  reader  has  noted  on  the  other  hand  in  the  chapter  on  the  Bridgeport 
area — of  which  Stratford  is  a  part — -the  coming  of  Ivor  I.  Sikorsky  from  Russia 
by  way  of  France.  He  found  time  from  his  airplane  and  seaplane  activities  to 
enjoy  the  hospitalities  of  the  Tolstois  in  Southbury  and  to  take  interest  in  the 
little  settlement  of  his  fellow-countrymen  there.  Hartford’s  air-cooled  “wasp” 
engines  were  driving  the  Boeing  Bomber,  all-metal  mid-wing,  ioo-feet  wing  span, 
weighing  fifteen  tons.  Marvels  were  constant.  It  might  be  asked  whether  vision 
had  been  given  Tennyson  alone  more  than  half  a  century  before  when  he 

“Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails, 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales. 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rained  a  ghostly  dew 
From  the  nation’s  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue.” 

To  the  reality  already  attained  in  this  present  hour  comes  another  touch  of 
romantic  prophecy  which  hopefully  might  be  taken  as  sign  that  some  day  it  too  will 
come  true : 

“Till  the  war-drums  throbbed  no  longer  and  the  battle-flags  were  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world.” 

With  good  university  training  and  a  bent  for  the  aeronautical,  Sikorsky  had  built 
and  flown  in  Russia  the  first  multi-motored  airplane  in  the  world,  so  early  as  1913. 
Post-war  disturbances  in  Russia  caused  his  departure  for  France  and  thence  to 
America.  He  was  the  one  man  to  defy  the  judgment  of  all  other  builders  by  produc¬ 
ing  a  twenty-ton  flying  boat  for  the  Pan-American  Airways,  the  S-42,  which  estab¬ 
lished  ten  world  records  while  he  was  spanning  the  Pacific.  S-42  with  its  million 
and  a  half  detail  parts  was  only  a  beginning  for  this  man  and  for  the  brothers 
Gluhareff  and  others  from  Russia  who  had  joined  him  in  his  designing  class, 
likewise  pioneers  in  metal  construction.  He  more  than  anyone  else  realized  the 
potentialities  of  over-water  craft,  as  Simon  Lake  before  him,  in  these  waters  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Housatonic,  had  realized  for  the  submarine.  Yale  gave  him  the 
distinction  of  an  honorary  degree  as  Master  of  Science — “by  reason  of  his  supreme 
contributions  to  the  practice  of  international  cooperation  and  friendship — a  citizen 
of  the  world,”  said  the  presenter.  At  about  that  very  hour,  the  largest  patrol 
bomber  in  the  world,  twenty-seven-ton  Sikorsky  XPBS-i,  built  for  the  navy,  was 
taking  off  from  Housatonic  Bay  for  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  after  being  two  years  in 
construction,  and  five  others  were  under  weigh,  including  a  bomber  with  1,500 
horse-power  motors  and  a  cruising  range  of  8,000  miles.  There  followed  the  union 
with  President  Rentschler’s  great  United  Aircraft  in  Hartford — that  development 
from  Hartford’s  Pratt  &  Whitney  as  has  been  described.  And  Pratt  &  Whitney 
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this  year,  by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of  heavy  machine  manufacturing  it  has 
to  do,  has  been  forced  to  begin  new  buildings  on  the  grounds  of  the  once  celebrated 
Charter  Oak  Park  west  of  the  city. 

Says  Albert  L.  Lavery  of  Bridgeport,  president  of  the  Connecticut  Chamber  of 
Commerce :  “We  pray  heaven  there  will  be  nc  war,  but  if  there  must  be,  you  know 
by  Connecticut’s  record  and  you  have  seen  by  your  survey  that  the  State  is  even 
more  ready  than  ever  to  do  her  part  in  providing  material  of  every  sort  for  land, 
sea  and  air.  Also  there  are  the  men  and  means  to  protect — both  the  great  ones  and 
the  scores  of  small  ones  which  seem  to  spring  up  over  night  wherever  there  is  a 
Yankee  or  a  Yankee-ized  genius.”  To  this  can  be  added  that  in  every  sizable  town 
there  is  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  thoroughly  wide-awake  and  all  in  cooperation — a 
most  creditable  organization,  constantly  alert  for  merchandising  as  well  as  manu¬ 
facturing.  And  the  chamber  is  at  once  the  great  assimilator  of  newcomers  and  the 
balance  wheel. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Manufacturers’  Association — no  analytical  history  of  a 
great  industrial  and  educational  commonwealth  can  let  those  titles  pass  with  mere 
naming  thereof  simply  because  their  workings  are  almost  as  familiar  as  those  of 
the  General  Assembly.  There  had  been  little  of  the  sort  when  the  eminent  Joseph 
Baird  Machine  Company  originated  in  Bridgeport  in  1846;  nothing  but  an  imitation 
of  an  English  idea — begot  in  France — when  Joseph  B.  Sargent  of  a  family  that  had 
had  experiences  in  England,  with  his  two  brothers  had  taken  an  interest  in  one  of 
New  Britain’s  several  hardware  concerns  and,  striking  out  for  himself,  had  bought 
a  large  plot  of  vacant  land  on  the  very  edge  of  New  Haven’s  water  front,  there 
in  1864  to  begin  a  hardware  business  that  was  to  become  the  largest  in  America  for 
production  of  “shelf”  hardware,  in  the  same  city  with  the  celebrated  Winchester 
Repeating  Arms,  the  Viking  Flying  Boat,  the  Seamless  Rubber  Company,  the  New 
Haven  Clock  Company,  National  Folding  Box  Company,  and  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire — the  founder  to  be  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  B.  Sargent;  nor  yet  when 
Frank  Armstrong  and  Henry  House  in  1870  established  the  Armstrong  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  in  Bridgeport  which  city  also  has  one  of  the  plants  of  the  great 
General  Electric,  the  Bullard  Company,  the  Bryant  Electric,  the  Bridgeport  Brass, 
the  Crown  Corset  Company,  the  Harvey  Hubbell  for  electric  specialties,  the  great 
Remington  Arms  Company,  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Underwood 
Elliott  Fisher  Company  and  Warner  Brothers,  corsets  and  underwear — and  thus  on 
for  so  many  of  the  concerns  we  have  mentioned  around  the  State.  There  had  been 
community  of  interest  local  in  its  nature  till  it  was  obvious  that  there  were  many 
matters  of  common  concern  and  general  promotion.  Under  the  presidency  of  E. 
Kent  Hubbard  of  Middletown,  the  Manufacturers’  Association  has  had  various 
problems  that  were  best  worked  out  in  conference.  In  time  of  peace  these  organiza¬ 
tions  are  a  power  for  maintaining  Connecticut  standards  for  both  employees  and 
pi  oducts.  Further  than  that,  to  them  in  large  measure  is  due  the  credit  for  the  high 
industrial  ranking  the  State  can  boast. 
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This  together  with  what  has  been  told  in  the  cursory  survey  of  the  State  by  sec¬ 
tions  should  have  still  further  specific  consideration  in  connection  with  the  all- 
important  immigration.  How  did  we  get  this  way  ?”  is  the  homely  expression  of 
the  man-on-the-street  who  is  becoming  more  deeply  interested  in  past  history  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  present  and  immediate  future.  Summary  of  significant  details  becomes 
essential.  So  far  as  Connecticut  is  concerned  it  might  be  said  that  the  present 
immigration  problem  was  precipitated  by  that  ingenuity  in  manufacture  which  had 
to  draw  workers  from  overseas.  New  England  ancestors  were  mostly  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  or  professional  types.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  Connecticut  makers  of 
time-pieces  were  the  first  legitimate  successors  to  the  oft-referred-to  tin-peddlers  the 
country  round,  selling  a  home-made  product.  Connecticut’s  clock  industry  as  may 
be  inferred  from  preceding  pages  was  practically  a  national  monopoly  after  Eli 
Terry  of  East  Windsor  and  Timothy  Cheney  of  East  Hartford  gave  it  a  start. 
Seth  Thomas  of  present  Thomaston  was  emulated  by  Chauncey  Jerome  in  Plymouth 
and  Bristol  and  in  New  Haven  where  he  founded  the  great  New  Haven  Clock  Com¬ 
pany  of  modern  times.  It  has  been  noted  how  Elias  Ingraham,  born  in  Marlborough 
in  1805,  established  in  1831  the  first  of  a  series  of  Ingraham  partnerships  in  the 
town  of  Bristol,  still  under  control  of  his  descendants,  Edward  Ingraham  being  the 
present  president.  Elisha  N.  Welch  purchased  the  Forestville  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  established  in  1835,  also  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  J.  C.  Brown  proprietor — 
after  its  disastrous  fire  in  1853.  In  1902  William  E.  Sessions  of  the  Sessions 
Foundry  of  Bristol  acquired  the  property  and  reorganized  it  as  the  Sessions  Clock 
Company  where  also  was  to  be  the  H.  C.  Thompson  Clock  Company.  In  Winsted 
there  was  the  W.  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Company,  as  today,  in  Thomaston  the  original 
Seth  Thomas  Clock  Company,  and  in  Waterbury  the  wide-spreading  Waterbury 
Clock  Company,  makers  also  of  the  Ingersoll  watch  and  millions  of  watch  crystals 
— in  which  city,  incidentally,  flourished  the  “Waterbury  Dollar  Watch”  industry  in 
its  humorous  day.  In  Waterbury  also  is  the  Lux  Clock  Company. 

When  wars  interrupted  commerce  and  more  and  more  mechanical  geniuses  were 
being  born,  the  call  on  Europe  for  workers,  first  for  brass  and  time-piece  manufac¬ 
ture,  then  for  makers  of  tools  and  hardware,  centering  in  the  New  Britain  and 
Bridgeport  areas,  was  loud.  Coincidentally  came  the  demand  for  real  locks  in  place 
of  the  wooden  bars  across  doors,  which,  in  1847,  Linus  Yale  (1821-68),  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Henry  R.  Towne,  furnished  them  from  their  large  establishment  in  Stam¬ 
ford.  And  the  Eagle  Lock  Company  was  founded  in  Terryville  in  1853.  Genius 
always  met  necessity,  as  when  of  old  in  East  Hartford  George  and  William  Pitkin 
substituted  powder-making  for  watch-making.  And  in  New  Haven,  when  Eli  Whit¬ 
ney  was  deprived  of  his  profits  by  frequent  patent-litigation  he  turned  to  manufac¬ 
turing  munitions  and — what  is  more — the  founding  of  the  modern  industrial  sys¬ 
tem.  Simeon  North  of  Berlin  was  memorialized  as  “the  first  official  pistol-maker 
of  the  United  States.”  Christian  Sharps  made  the  first  breech-loading  rifle  in  Hart¬ 
ford  (later  in  Bridgeport)  in  1854,  coming  to  rival  Colt  in  production.  The  Hazard 
Powder  Company  of  Hazardville,  on  which  much  depended,  was  visited  on  occasion 
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by  Jefferson  Davis  when  Secretary  of  War  in  President  Pierce’s  Cabinet;  the  com¬ 
pany  had  been  established  by  the  duPont  Company  in  1811.  Horatio  Ames  of 
Falls  Village  in  1854  made  wrought-iron  guns  to  sustain  heavy  charges.  Colt,  whose 
activities  stand  out  as  a  part  of  the  general  story,  had  made  his  first  weapons,  for  the 
Mexican  War,  in  New  Haven,  at  Whitney’s  plant,  before  his  removal  to  Hartford 
and  the  establishment  of  branches  in  England  and  Russia. 

Supplementary  review  is  far  from  being  exhaustive  but  is  sufficient  to  impress 
future  analysts  of  Connecticut’s  variety  of  genius  and  hence  her  need,  through  these 
present  particular  years,  of  additional  workers  from  whatever  shores.  The  extent 
to  which  “freemen”  from  across  the  waters  were  “admitted”  is  what  connects  this 
era  with  the  original  one. 

Adaptability  was  the  proper  word,  in  the  thought  of  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
to  indicate  any  change  from  original  lines  to  meet  newly-pressing  lines,  as  when 
Manning,  Bowman  and  Company  of  Middletown  and  then  Meriden,  silver  platers, 
turned  during  the  World  War  to  make  the  accessories  of  the  75-millimeter  high 
explosive  shells,  the  infinitely  fine  exploding  mechanism  of  which  was  made  by  the 
Hartford  Machine  Screw  Company,  together  with  the  trench  mirrors,  gas  masks 
and  the  like,  while  the  Russell  Manufacturing  Company  of  Middletown  worked 
over  time  to  turn  out  belts  and  leggings  and  the  Glazier  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Glastonbury  enlarged  its  facilities  in  order  to  supply  overcoats.  Many  another  con¬ 
cern  adapted  its  regular  production  to  meet  the  government’s  special  needs,  as  made 
known  through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Manufacturers’  Association. 
And  the  patience  and  genius  required  to  do  that  was  more  than  the  public  could 
realize. 

“There  have  been  times,”  writes  one  leading  authority,  George  B.  Chandler, 
“when  contending  armies  have  both  been  armed  from  the  little  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  yet  the  State  itself  has  furnished  hardly  a  particle  of  raw  material,  its  entire 
contribution  being  the  ingenuity  of  its  workmen  and  the  mechanical  genius  of  its 
inventors,’  to  which,  in  this  connection,  should  be  added  this:  And  consequent 
demand  for  imported  labor. 

Governor  Cross  recently,  at  a  dinner  of  the  Puritans  and  Pilgrims  in  Boston, 
said  of  the  industrial  pioneers:  “Were  they  to  come  back  into  this  modern  world, 
they  would  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the  ‘socialization  of  basic  industries.’  .  .  . 
They  were  no  spendthrifts.  They  kept  their  purchases  within  their  income.  By 
saving  what  they  could  from  their  labor  they  created  the  capital  upon  which  were 
built  small  industries,  which,  we  now  see,  forecast  the  great  enterprises  of  the 
modern  world.” 

With  this  glance  backward  one  studies  again  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the 
present  population,  taking  incidentally  the  list  of  new  names  in  the  new  Legislature 
(with  its  twenty-two  women)  and  also,  emphatically,  the  catalogues  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning. 

Such  study,  wisely,  is  attended  by  observation  of  what  newcomers  of  the  last 
hundred  years  have  done  for  themselves  in  the  Fundamental-Orders  Land  of  the 
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Free.  How  have  they  been  influenced  and  how  have  they  expressed  themselves  in 
the  one  country  where  they  had  most  right  to  expression — and  what  is  the  tendency 
of  the  international  nationalism?  In  1939  the  answer  is  firmly  against  the  Fascist, 
the  Nazi,  the  Communist  and  the  Socialist,  what  though  any  good  feature  is 
assimilated  on  the  principle  Hooker  set  forth  in  his  correspondence  with  Governor 
Winthrop  of  Massachusetts.  Public  institutions  and  structures  have  kept  the  fast 
pace,  though  now  barely  so — it  must  be  admitted — in  the  moment  when  the  national 
debt  is  being  run  up  to  $44,000,000,000  and  the  end  not  yet  in  sight.  But,  precisely 
as  in  1639,  religion,  ingenuity,  education  and  philanthropy  seem  bound  to  prevail 
against  false  gods,  meretricious  philosophy  and  greed  in  any  line — all  of  which 
implies,  today  as  when  the  settlers  fled  from  overseas,  the  doctrines  of  Paul  of  that 
Tarsus  which  Connecticut,  with  more  endurance,  seems  to  emulate  in  learning. 

The  progress  of  fundamental  Congregationalism  has  been  marked  herein  by  the 
Hartford  Seminary  Foundation;  the  progress  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  the 
Christ  Church  Cathedral ;  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  St.  Joseph’s  Cathedral,  and 
thus  on — the  Methodist,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Lithuanian,  the  Federated  Greek 
Catholic  and  Greek  Orthodox  (Russian),  the  Ukranian,  the  Advent  Christian,  the 
Apostolic  Catholic,  the  Italian  Baptist  and  Italian  Episcopal,  the  Russian,  the 
Swedish,  the  Norwegian  and  the  Christian  Scientists.  With  each  of  these  are  linked 
the  names  of  benefactors  not  only  for  the  churches  but  for  the  schools  and  hos¬ 
pitals,  as  the  story  has  recorded.* 

Conspicuous  among  these  names  is  that  of  Genevieve  Garvan,  wife  of  the  Irish 
Minister  to  the  Vatican,  William  J.  Babington  Macaulay,  and  daughter  of  Patrick 
Garvan,  an  eminent  Hartford  merchant  and  legislator.  Her  first  husband  had  been 
Nicholas  F.  Brady,  multi-millionaire  utilities  financier,  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  For  her  own  benefices  she  was  made  a  papal  duchess  and  a 
Laetare  medalist  at  Notre  Dame  while  she  also  was  chosen  an  officer  of  the  French 
Academy  for  work  she  had  done  in  raising  the  Curie  radio  fund  and  her  gifts  to 
destitute  French  organists.  She  had  succeeded  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Girl  Scouts  in  America.  Among  the  honors  awarded  her,  here  and 
abroad,  was  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Georgetown  University.  She  built  in 
Rome  the  Nicholas  Brady  pavilion  at  the  Infant  Jesus  Hospital  and  contributed 
generously  to  Hartford  humanitarian  and  educational  institutions  in  dioceses  in 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Mrs.  Macaulay  had  been  a  student  at 
the  Hi  tford  Public  High  School  and  institutions  of  learning  in  this  country  and 
Europt 

Her  brother,  Francis  P.  Garvan,  Yale,  1897*  became  head  of  the  Chemical 
Foundation  of  America,  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  American  industries,  for 
which  he  contributed  a  million  dollars.  Germany  had  acquired  possession  of  6,400 
patents  on  chemical  processes,  her  control  of  which  had  threatened  industries.  After 
the  World  War  these  were  handed  over  to  the  Foundation  but  demands  were  made 
on  Mr.  Garvan  for  their  return  after  his  successor  as  alien-propertv  custodian  in 


*  The  analysis  is  based  upon  voluntary  migration  rather  than  upon  that  JjYoluntary  or 
refugee  migration  which  constitutes  a  variable  class  as  yet  an  unknown  Q  « 
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1921  was  appointed.  The  decision  of  the  courts  was  in  Mr.  Garvan  s  favor.  In 
1929  the  American  Institute  awarded  him  and  his  wife  its  medal  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  science  of  chemistry.  To  the  Yale  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  he 
presented  the  Mabel  Brady  Garvan  collection  of  rare  old  silver  and  a  group  of 
old  “American  interiors”  taken  from  the  Clark  house  in  Granby.  Subsequently  he 
donated  the  world’s  largest  collection  of  sporting  art.  Likewise  there  were  gifts  to 
Trinity  College  and  a  new  library  for  Woodstock  (Maryland)  College,  a  Jesuit 
seminary.  Mr.  Garvan  died  in  1937. 

On  with  the  benefactions,  in  the  Capital  City  as  illustration — by  creeds  of 
foreign  origin  as  has  been  witnessed  in  the  pages  on  the  earlier  days  of  the  amalga¬ 
mation — the  development  continues,  for  religion,  for  education  and  for  the  humani¬ 
ties,  in  notedly  marked  analogy  with  the  amazing  industrial  progress,  promoting 
general  prosperity  and  prepared  to  defend  it  against  any  enemy.  The  corner  stone 
of  the  school  of  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  across  the  West  Hartford 
border,  was  being  laid  by  Bishop  Maurice  F.  McAuliffe  with  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  J.  Loughlin  of  St.  Thomas  Seminary,  uttering  the  significant  words:  “Our 
children  are  taught  to  be  good,  not  only  by  words  but  by  the  lives  of  women,  the 
nuns  that  are  their  teachers.”  Further,  Bishop  McAuliffe,  in  due  season,  was 
appointing  “a  special  day  of  Thanksgiving”  to  commemorate  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  formation  and  ratification  of  the  Constitution — “a  benign 
and  humble  document  reaching  man’s  innermost  being,  expressing  and  guaranteeing 
his  yearning  for  liberty  and  justice.” 

Miss  Catherine  Dillon  was  receiving  an  appropriately  inscribed  gold  cross  from 
the  Pope,  at  the  hands  of  Bishop  McAuliffe,  for  the  latest  evidence  of  her  devotion 
— the  Children’s  Building  as  a  part  of  St.  Francis  Hospital.  “Very  few  women  in 
the  United  States,”  the  Catholic  Transcript  was  saying,  “and  not  one  in  Connecticut, 
have  rendered  such  conspicuous  service  to  the  church.  .  .  .  She  has  inherited  a  large 
fortune  and  she  has  disposed  of  much  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  her  fellowmen.”  Again 
in  these  recent  months,  courses  for  Diocesan  School  for  Adults,  sponsored  by  the 
Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine,  was  bringing  the  enrolment  up  to  2,600  as 
announced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  J.  Loughlin,  State  director  of  the  Confraternity, 
the  additional  space  having  been  provided  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Thomas  S. 
Duggan,  rector  of  St.  Joseph’s  Cathedral.  In  the  same  recent  brief  period,  Dr. 
Heinrich  Rommen,  author,  economic  expert  and  teacher,  from  Berlin,  was  being 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  St.  Joseph  College  as  professor  of  economics.  He  was 
to  have  been  professor  in  the  projected  Catholic  University  in  Austria,  but.  under 
the  new  Hitler  regime,  plans  for  the  institution  had  been  abandoned.  It  was  another 
of  the  instances  where  Europe’s  loss  was  America’s  gain. 

And  still  another  appointment  to  this  staff  of  like  significance  was  that  of 
Anthony  Cacase,  M.  A.,  an  Italian,  to  succeed  Dr.  Alba  Zizzamia  who  was  leaving 
to  be  the  new  head  of  the  Italian  department  at  Trinity  College  in  Washington. 
More  racial  and  educational  blending  was  being  evidenced  at  Holy  Trinity  School 
on  Capitol  Avenue  when  the  Rev.  John  J.  Ambot,  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
was  giving  diplomas  to  a  class  the  valedictorian  of  which  was  Dorothy  Jenkenskas 
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and  one  of  the  leading  pupils,  Aldona  Mikalauskas.  The  class  gave  the  operetta 
“Cinderella.”  At  about  the  same  time  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Sill  of  New 
York  birth,  graduate  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  (1898),  member  of  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Cross,  founder  of  Kent  School  and  honorary  canon  of  Epis¬ 
copal  Christ  Church  Cathedral  in  Hartford,  was  preaching  a  sermon  at  this 
cathedral.  Noteworthy  in  this  connection  were  sermon  subjects,  in  many  of  the 
churches,  on  race  relations,  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

One  significant  event  had  followed  another  in  1938  when  Bishop  McAuliffe 
bestowed  his  blessing  on  20,000  of  the  devout  who  attended  the  fourth  National 
Catechetical  Congress  for  four  days  at  St.  Joseph’s  Cathedral  in  Hartford,  led 
by  twenty-two  bishops  and  5,000  delegates,  every  part  of  the  United  States  being 
represented  and  every  Connecticut  civic  honor  being  rendered.  Governor  Cross 
was  among  the  speakers  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  building  memorializing  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  Hartford’s  eminent  liberal  Congregationalist  of  the  previous 
century.  Of  the  bishops  in  attendance,  five  had  been  raised  from  Connecticut  to 
their  high  positions.  And  after  three  days’  demonstration  of  the  noble  and  patriotic 
purposes  of  the  congress,  the  sermon  at  the  closing  session  was  by  the  one-time 
Waterbury  youth,  Archbishop  John  G.  Murray  of  St.  Paul — one  of  five  Connecticut 
youths  to  attain  such  eminence — his  timely  theme  being  militant  Catholicity  against 
a  pagan  world.  This  theme,  he  said,  “has  run  like  a  thread  through  the  deliberations 
of  the  Congress.  If  there  are  some  who  find  themselves  dismayed  in  the  face  of 
the  world  gone  pagan  they  have  but  to  reflect  on  the  challenge  that  came  to  Peter, 
Paul  and  Barnabas  and  the  other  apostles  as  an  insignificant  number  went  forth 
to  face  the  millions.  We  already  number  400,000  as  potential  apostles  among 
1,500,000,000”;  by  their  churches,  charities,  schools  and  hospitals  the  other  national¬ 
ities  in  proportion  to  their  large  number  have  shown  corresponding  spirit  in  remote 
country  towns. 

Any  citizen  who  attended  these  several  services  could  but  have  been  impressed 
with  the  evidence,  on  Hooker  soil,  of  the  perpetuity  of  American  freedom  and  deter¬ 
mination — emphasized  again  when  all  the  Christian  world  was  called  to  mourn  the 
death  of  Pope  Pius  XI  on  February  10,  1939. 

And  also — on  New  Year’s  night  of  1939 — from  this  eminently  significant  Bush¬ 
nell  Memorial,  where  the  country’s  best  in  music  and  other  forms  for  cultural 
advancement  are  presented,  came  the  universal  voice  of  inter- faith  religion  for 
advancement  of  good-will.  Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Feldman  asserted  that  it  is  time  for 
religion  to  speak,  not  for  one  denomination  or  several  denominations  only,  but  for 
Religion,  the  massed  spiritual  strength  of  the  God-conscious,  God-aspiring  souls  of 
the  world.”  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rockwell  Harmon  Potter,  dean  of  the  Hartford  Semi¬ 
nary  Foundation  and  formerly  pastor  of  the  church  that  Hooker  founded,  said . 
“The  choice  is  between  a  religion  that  shall  move  men  toward  the  great  prophetic 
ideals  of  justice,  mercy,  truth  and  good-will,  as  against  a  religion  that  worships 
material  success,  sensuous  enjoyment,  blind  fate,  or  the  bitter  gods  of  national,  racial 
and  class  hatreds,  suspicions,  cruelties  and  chaos.  The  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Kelly  of 
Saint  Anthony’s  Church  expressed  it:  “If  we  speak  a  common  language  with  differ- 
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ent  accent,  the  emphasis  of  this  meeting  will  be  on  the  language,  the  common  lan¬ 
guage  of  religious  faith.”  The  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  William  H.  Flynn,  Chancellor 
of  the  Diocese  of  Hartford,  said  there  need  be  no  concern  over  the  future  if  man 
would  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  not  himself  but  God  made  him.  Religion  should 
be  so  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  as  to  be  a  kind  of  second  nature.  And  others 
who  spoke  made  this  completely  the  voice  of  Connecticut. 

This  timely  evidence  of  united  religious  faith  and  zeal  for  well-being  is  borne 
out  by  the  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian  associations,  the  Salvation 
Army  and  similar  institutions  throughout  the  State,  together  with  the  libraries,  the 
hospitals  and  every  kind  of  humanitarian  corporation,  State  funds  for  some  of 
which  are  generously  supplemented.  State  or  local  maintenance  of  forests,  parks  and 
beaches — that  at  Hammonassett  for  the  State  and  the  Ocean  for  New  London,  being 
restored  after  the  hurricane — are  continued.  Enlarged  highways  are  assured  and  a 
bridge  across  the  Sound  is  an  early  possibility.  A  National  Guard,  ample  for  peace¬ 
time  requirement  and  war-time  nucleus,  draws  fine  type  of  men  for  every  branch. 
The  highest  standard  of  industrialism  is  the  long-time  rule.  There  is  small  sym¬ 
pathy  with  violation,  nationally  or  locally,  of  the  law  of  “Yankee  Thrift.”  The  daily 
and  weekly  press  hold  constant  respect,  for  news  distribution  and  for  editorial 
comment. 

Sharing  with  religious  faith  and  capacity  for  work  as  underlying  principles  of 
the  State’s  totality  is  the  generous  support  given  by  individuals,  by  groups  and  by 
the  Legislature  for  the  advancement  of  non-sectarian  institutions  of  learning  and 
for  meeting  ever-increasing  library  demands.  Every  library  and  reading-room  in 
the  State  has  to  meet  a  demand  testing  its  utmost  capacity.  The  seed  sown  by 
Davenport  and  Hopkins,  the  reverence  for  Berkeley  and  Wesley,  the  foresight  of 
Augustus  and  Charles  Storrs  of  Mansfield,  and  the  zeal  of  New  London  citizens  to 
give  women  their  educational  opportunities  have  drawn  millions  of  money  from 
individuals,  separately  and  in  groups. 

And  thus  are  interpreted  the  Fundamental  Orders  in  1939.  The  original  were 
adopted  as  soon  as  troublesome  Indians  could  be  subdued ;  these  are  an  inheritance 
from  1639,  shared  happily  by  the  Nation. 
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Boroughs,  Isaac,  •  806. 

Boss,  Eugene  S.,  692. 

Boston,  Governor,  507. 

Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Rwy.,  691. 


Boston,  Norwich  and  New  London  Rwy.,  679. 
Boston,  town  of,  377,  378. 

Boston  tea  party,  363,  365. 

Bostwick,  Richard  S.,  952. 

Bourglay,  Jules,  843. 

Bow,  Alexander,  150. 

Bowden,  Rev.  John,  636. 

Bowen,  Dr.  George  A.,  690. 

Bowen,  Henry,  255. 

Bowles,  Samuel,  676,  677. 

Boyd,  John,  232,  233. 

BoyEd,  957. 

Boys  Military  Academy,  New  Haven,  863, 
864. 

Brace,  Jonathan,  589,  722,  783. 

Brace,  Thomas  I<.,  588,  591,  638,  722. 
Bradford,  William,  12,  25,  34,  35,  953. 
Bradley,  Daniel,  281. 

Bradley,  Philip  B.,  384,  388,  395,  794. 
Bradley,  Phineas,  414. 

Bradley  and  Hubbard,  831. 

Bradstreet,  Simon,  134,  237,  238. 

Brady,  Bishop  Matthew  F.,  827. 

Brady,  Nicholas  F.,  1004. 

Brainard,  David,  870. 

Brainard,  John  G.  C.,  910. 

Brainard,  Morgan  B.,  618,  904. 

Brainard,  Newton  C.,  887. 

Brainard  Academy,  788. 

Brainard  Farm,  411. 

Brainard  Field,  886,  887,  888,  924, 

Braintree  Company,  29,  42. 

Brandegee,  Augustus,  851. 

Brandegee,  Frank  B.,  851,  864. 

Brandegee,  Julia  S.,  749. 

Brandt,  Joseph,  403,  408,  494. 

Branford,  95,  196,  201,  205,  536,  730,  828,  830, 
867,  973,  978. 

Branford  School,  788. 

Brass  Mfg.,  812,  814,  815,  820. 

Breckbill,  F.  J.,  955. 

Breckinridge,  John  C.,  944. 

Breedon,  Thomas,  178. 

Breed’s  Hill,  377. 

Brewster,  Bishop  Benjamin,  921,  935. 
Brewster,  Rev.  Dr.  Chauncey  B.,  646,  921, 
935- 

Brewster,  E.  C.,  765. 

Brewster,  James,  854,  921. 

Brewster,  Jonathan,  33,  34,  607. 

Brewster,  Rev.  Joseph,  935. 

Brewster,  William,  11,  12,  607,  920,  921. 
Brewster  family,  606. 

“Brewster’s  Neck,”  607. 

Breymann,  Col.,  405,  995. 

Bridgeport,  53,  152,  474,  609,  614,  615,  616, 

788,  791,  792,  793,  794,  795,  796,  797,  798, 

799,  801,  802,  803,  804,  805,  806,  807,  808, 

809,  810,  81 1,  854,  893,  904,  919,  928,  932, 

938,  939,  950,  975,  978,  988,  998,  999,  1000, 
1001. 

Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  804,  1000. 

Bridgeport  Copper  Co.,  804. 

Bridgeport  Forge  Co.,  804. 

Bridgeport  Steamboat  Company,  806. 
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Bridges,  331,  332. 

Bridgewater,  779. 

Bridgman,  Mrs.  Henry  H.,  773. 

Brigham,  Dr.  Amariah,  657. 

Brigham,  George  N.,  702. 

Bright,  Gen.,  421,  422. 

Brinsmade,  John  C.,  785. 

Bristol,  William,  574,  821,  822. 

Bristol,  762,  763,  764,  765,  766,  767,  768,  783, 
922,  939,  961,  1001. 

Bristol  Brass  and  Clock  Company,  765. 
Bristol  Brass  Corporation,  765. 

Bristol  Copper  and  Silver  Company,  767. 
Brittain  Castle,  970. 

Broad  Brook,  71J. 

Broad  Brook  Manufacturing  Co.,  713. 

Broad  Street  Green,  728,  729. 

Broatch,  John  C.,  950. 

Brockett,  John,  219,  532. 

Brocklesby,  John,  233. 

Brockway,  John  H.,  698. 

Bromfield,  Major,  453. 

Bronson,  Arthur  H.,  959. 

Bronson,  Isaac,  615. 

Bronson,  Silas,  822,  825. 

Bronson  Library,  818,  825. 

Brooke,  Lord,  116,  120. 

Brooker,  Charles  F.,  775,  820. 

Brookfield,  214,  280,  793,  799. 

Brooklyn,  387,  683,  684. 

Brooks,  John,  616,  686. 

Brooks,  M.  S.,  838. 

Brooks,  Van  Wyck,  914. 

“Brother  Jonathan,”  see  Trumbull,  Jona¬ 
than. 

Brott,  John,  853. 

Brown,  Daniel,  276,  643. 

Brown,  Donald  L.,  887. 

Brown,  Ethan  Allen,  809,  991. 

Brown,  Flavius  A.,  697. 

Brown,  Francis,  86. 

Brown,  J.  C.,  765,  1001. 

Brown,  John,  427,  745,  775,  784,  943,  944- 
Brown,  John,  3d,  745. 

Brown,  John  D.,  895. 

Brown,  Owen,  745. 

Brown,  Philo,  815. 

Brown,  Samuel,  333,  708. 

Brown,  Rev.  The r on,  684. 

Brown,  Dr.  Tillotson,  643. 

Brown,  William,  823. 

Brown,  William  H.,  538. 

Brown  and  Brothers,  823. 

Brown  and  Gross,  book  store,  483. 

Brown  and  Thompson,  939. 

Brownell,  Henry  H.,  910. 

Brownell,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  C.,  630,  642,  645, 
646,  647,  648,  657,  907. 

Brownlow,  “Parson,”  944. 

Brownson,  Richard,  103. 

Bryant  Electric  Company,  The,  804,  1000. 
Buchanan,  Pres.  James,  943,  944,  945- 
Buck,  Daniel,  588,  638,  655. 

Buck,  Rev.  Daniel,  731,  768. 

Buck,  Dudley,  588. 


Buck,  John  R.,  915. 

Buckingham,  S.  McLean,  931. 

Buckingham,  Thomas,  272,  273,  280,  303,  327. 
Buckingham,  William  A.,  598,  692,  788,  850, 
897,  918,  943,  944,  945,  946,  947,  950,  955, 
958,  993- 

Buckingham,  town,  720,  977. 

Buckland,  Edward  G.,  865. 

Buckland,  Capt.  Stephen,  395,  716. 

Buckland,  town,  715,  717. 

Buckley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester,  651. 

Budlong,  Rev.  Frederick  J.,  646,  935. 

Buel,  D.  H.,  881. 

Buell,  Abel,  536,  567. 

Buell,  Elisha,  594. 

Buell,  Enos,  594. 

Buell,  Mrs.  John  L.,  780,  783. 

Buell,  Mrs.  Mary  T.,  787. 

Buell  Tavern,  594. 

Bugbee,  Thomas,  Jr.,  533. 

Bulfinch,  Charles,  510,  514,  515,  516. 
“Bulfinch”  State  House,  509,  513,  515,  516, 
517,  639,  883,  900,  917,  977. 

Bulkeley,  Eliphalet  A.,  895. 

Bulkeley,  Gershom,  188,  206,  295,  330,  533, 
72 7,  729,  730,  895. 

Bulkeley,  Morgan  G.,  75,  598,  706,  727,  736, 
787,  788,  896,  903,  918,  919,  924,  967,  980. 
Bulkeley,  Capt.  Morgan  G.,  Jr.,  962,  965. 
Bulkeley,  Peter,  173,  542,  567. 

Bulkeley,  Col.  W.  E.  A.,  959. 

Bulkeley,  Mrs.  W.  E.  A.,  959. 

Bulkeley,  William  H.,  727. 

Bulkeley  Bridge,  Hartford,  621,  974,  980. 
Bulkeley  School,  The  Leonard  H.,  788 
Bull,  Barnabas,  369. 

Bull,  Dr.  David  M.,  777. 

Bull,  Epaphras,  368,  431. 

Bull,  Frederick,  447,  500. 

Bull,  Jonathan,  160,  189,  237. 

Bull,  Martin,  750. 

Bull,  Samuel,  777. 

Bull,  Thomas,  158,  160,  212,  213,  214,  224, 
238,  246,  414,  511,  513,  777- 
Bull,  Thomas,  2nd,  777. 

Bull,  Dr.  Thomas  M.,  777. 

Bullard  Engineering  Wks.,  804,  1000. 

Bunce,  Francis  M.,  639,  956. 

Bunce,  Frederic  L.,  639. 

Bunce,  Dr.  Henry  C.,  721. 

Bunce,  Henry  L.,  639. 

Bunce,  James  M.,  639. 

Bunce,  John  L-,  639,  895. 

Bunce,  Jonathan,  231,  327,  744,  900. 

Bunce,  Nathaniel,  591. 

Bunce,  Wm.  Gedney,  639,  906,  914,  947- 
Bunker  Hill,  373,  375,  376,  377,  378,  379,  380, 
381,  382,  383,  39L  392,  434,  509,  686,  688, 
849. 

Burbank,  Abraham,  708. 

Burdett,  Charles  L-,  955,  956. 

Bureau  of  Old-Age  Assistance,  667. 
Burgess,  Rev.  George,  907. 

Burgess,  John,  533. 

Burgess,  William,  648. 
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Burgoyne,  Gen.,  376,  378,  393,  401,  403,  404. 

429,  433.  748,  995- 
Burke,  Edmund,  365. 

Burke,  John  J.,  741. 

Burlingame,  Dr.  C.  Charles,  656. 
Burlington,  764,  767. 

Burnap,  Daniel,  849. 

Burnham,  George  S.,  739,  950. 

Burnham,  Gordon  W.,  814. 

Burnham,  John  H.,  950. 

Burnham,  Richard,  362. 

Burnham,  Thomas,  714. 

Burns,  Robert,  quot.,  302. 

Burpee,  Bertha  S.,  778. 

Burpee,  Charles  W.,  959. 

Burpee,  Lucien  F.,  750,  824,  825,  956,  959, 
967. 

Burpee,  Thomas  F.,  702,  950. 

Burpee  family,  698. 

Burr,  Aaron,  1st,  809. 

Burr,  Aaron,  74,  414,  415,  443,  467,  520,  531, 
736,  780. 

Burr,  Alfred  E.,  916. 

Burr,  Andrew,  281. 

Burr,  Frank  L.,  916. 

Burr,  John,  249,  280,  771. 

Burr,  Thaddeus,  476. 

Burr,  Willie  O.,  915,  916,  939. 

Burr  family,  939. 

Burrall,  Charles,  384,  385. 

Burrall,  W.  B.,  806. 

Burritt,  Elihu,  720,  759,  789. 

Burritt,  Stephen,  246. 

Burroughs  Building,  Bridgeport,  808. 
Burrows,  Rev.  Daniel,  574. 

Burton,  Rev.  Nathaniel  J.,  914. 

Burton,  Richard,  915. 

Bushnell,  Cornelius,  856. 

Bushnell,  David,  401,  804,  805,  868. 
Bushnell,  Rev.  Horace,  783,  785,  827,  883, 
900,  918,  924,  925,  927,  1005. 

Bushnell  family,  935. 

Bushnell  Memorial  Park,  679,  738,  895,  899, 
900,  908,  917,  924,  925,  967,  969,  1005. 
Butcher,  John,  254. 

Butler,  Gen.  Benjamin,  946. 

Butler,  Frederick,  729. 

Butler,  Dr.  J.  A.,  657. 

Butler,  John,  494. 

Butler,  Colonel  Richard,  496. 

Butler,  Richard,  320. 

Butler,  Thomas,  729,  809. 

Butler,  Zebulon,  346,  347,  395,  407,  408,  450, 
494- 

Butterfield,  Ernest  W.,  931. 

Button  industry,  812,  813,  814,  817. 

“CCC,”  971,  972. 

Cable,  William  H.,  799. 

Cacase,  Anthony,  1005. 

Cadwell,  Thomas,  334. 

Cady,  Mrs.  Sarah,  864. 

Cahill,  Thomas  W.,  948. 

Cairns,  Robert,  783. 


Caldwell,  Major  John,  510,  580,  586,  587,  589, 
655. 

Caledonian  Ins.  Co.,  899. 

Calhoun,  John  C.,  550. 

Calhoun,  John  E.,  775. 

Calhoun  pines,  772,  774. 

Cambridge,  29,  31. 

Camp,  David  N.,  760,  789. 

Camp,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  484. 

Camp,  Henry  S.,  949. 

Camp,  Hiram  W.,  484,  856. 

Camp,  Joseph,  731,  732. 

Camp,  Roland  H.,  817. 

Camp,  Walter,  874. 

Campbell,  Adjutant,  867. 

Campbell,  Dr.  Hugh  B.,  662. 

Campbell  Hall,  737. 

Campbell  School,  788. 

Camp  Von  Steuben,  996. 

Canaan,  773,  797. 

Canals,  669,  670,  671,  672,  673,  768. 

Candee,  Leverett,  854,  856. 

Candee  and  Company,  L.,  813. 

Candlewood,  797. 

Candlewood  Lake,  799. 

Canfield,  Matthew,  320. 

Canfield,  Robert  H.,  907. 

Canterbury,  683,  684,  693,  785,  942. 

Canton,  745,  767. 

Cape  Cod,  134. 

Capewell,  George  J.,  891,  892. 

Capewell  Horse-Nail  Co.,  The,  891. 

“Capitol  Hill,”  917,  918,  919,  920,  921,  922, 
923,  924,  925,  926,  928,  929,  931,  932. 
Carew,  Joseph,  652. 

Carey,  Asa  B.,  956. 

Carey,  Bissell  H.,  752. 

Carey,  William  B.,  837. 

Carleton,  General  Guy,  402,  995. 

Carrere,  John  M.,  515. 

Carter,  Ezra,  593. 

Carter,  Franklin,  748,  827. 

Carter,  P.  J.,  815. 

Carver,  John,  12. 

Carver,  Jonathan,  502. 

Cary,  Anna  DeL.,  966. 

Case,  A.  Wells,  718. 

Case,  Birdseye  E.,  908. 

Case,  Lawrence,  718. 

Case,  Newton,  652. 

Case,  Lockwood  and  Brainard,  652. 
Cathedral  Pines,  315. 

Catholic  churches,  936,  937,  1003. 

Catlin,  Julius,  783,  895. 

Cedar  Crest  Sanatorium,  609. 

Census,  316,  317,  625,  626,  627,  756,  931,  986. 
Chaffee,  Charles  E.,  741. 

Chaffee,  D.  S.,  and  Son,  692. 

Chaffee,  Dr.  Hezekiah,  738. 

Chaffee  School,  738. 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  296. 

Chamberlain,  Abiram,  824,  832,  864. 
Chamberlain,  Franklin,  912,  913. 
Chamberlain,  Rodman  W.,  965. 
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Chamberlain,  Valentine  B.,  757,  949. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Connecticut,  932, 
1000,  1002. 

Champion,  George  H.,  782. 

Champion,  Henry,  391,  395. 

Champion,  Jedediah,  568. 

Chance- Vought  Corporation,  887,  890. 
Chandler,  George  B.,  820,  821,  1002. 
Chandler,  J ohn,  794. 

Chandler,  Thomas,  255,  395,  414. 

Chandler,  William,  395,  414. 

Chandler,  Woods,  743. 

Channing,  Edward,  65. 

Chapin,  Charles  F.,  826,  939. 

Chapin,  John,  181. 

Chaplin,  Clement,  41,  79,  725. 

Chaplin,  town  of,  683. 

Chapman,  Daniel,  281. 

Chapman,  Capt.  Elijah,  450. 

Chapman,  George  D.,  948. 

Chapman,  Jedediah,  281. 

Chapman,  Maro  S.,  718. 

Chapman,  Richard,  453. 

Chapman,  Col.  Samuel,  390,  396. 

Chapman,  Warren  H.,  698. 

Channing,  quot.,  383. 

Chappell,  L.  A.,  844. 

Charles  I,  King,  4,  8,  9,  13,  83,  107,  108,  122, 
135.  179,  I9S,  221,  224,  611. 

Charles,  II,  King,  23,  121,  130,  136,  139,  176, 
178,  179,  204,  205,  212,  220,  221,  229,  260, 
261,  278,  302,  346,  37s,  491,  51 1,  784. 
Charles,  Wm.,  557. 

“Charles  H.  Dexter,”  679. 

Charter,  191,  193,  194,  *95,  196,  197,  193,  227, 
228,  229,  230,  231,  232,  233. 

Charter  Oak,  42,  232,  233,  918,  919,  920. 
Charter  Oak  Insurance  Co.,  896,  899. 
Chase,  Augustus  S.,  814,  817,  818,  826. 
Chase,  Charles  E.,  588. 

Chase,  Frederick,  817. 

Chase,  Henry  S.,  817,  826. 

Chase,  Irving  H.,  817. 

Chase,  Mrs.  Irving  H.,  825. 

Chase  Brass  and  Copper  Co.,  823. 

Chase  Companies,  817,  818,  820. 

Chase  Park,  823. 

Chateau-Thierry,  963. 

Chatfield,  John  L.,  826,  947,  948. 

Chauncey,  Dr.  Charles,  173,  178,  297,  727. 
Chauncey,  Elihu,  284. 

Chauncey,  Capt.  Isaac,  550,  809. 

Chauncey,  Rev.  Israel,  268,  269,  272,  809. 
Chaudel,  General,  965. 

Cheevers,  Ezekiel,  92,  149,  169. 

Chelsea  Parade,  850. 

Chelsea  silk  mills,  844. 

Cheney,  Benjamin,  715,  717. 

Cheney,  Clifford  D.,  618,  959. 

Cheney,  Frank  W.,  718,  898,  919,  950. 
Cheney,  Mrs.  Frank  W.,  925. 

Cheney,  George  F.,  719. 

Cheney,  Horace  B.,  925. 

Cheney,  Howell,  719. 

Cheney,  Col.  Louis  R.,  38,  480. 


Cheney,  Mrs.  Louis  R.,  938. 

Cheney,  Philip,  719. 

Cheney,  Sherwood,  618,  718,  967. 

Cheney,  Silas,  717. 

Cheney,  Timothy,  536,  717,  813,  1001. 
Cheney,  Ward,  718,  719,  956. 

Cheney,  Wm.  C.,  664. 

Cheney  Brothers,  717,  820,  892,  955. 

Cheney  family,  594,  717. 

Cheseborough,  Nathaniel,  246,  606. 

Cheshire,  309,  629,  640,  643,  767,  864,  866, 
867,  891. 

Cheshire  Academy,  182,  645,  788. 

Chester,  John,  328,  359,  377,  384,  393,  447, 
5io,  728. 

Chester,  Leonard,  28,  78,  725,  729. 

Chester,  Thomas,  273,  729. 

Chester,  town  of,  838. 

Chevenard,  John,  586. 

Chidsey,  John  T.,  766. 

Children’s  Village,  658. 

Childs,  Starling  W.,  881. 

Childs  Memorial  Fund,  Jane  Coffin,  881. 
Chinese  in  Connecticut,  937. 

Chippin’s  Hill,  764. 

Chittenden,  Ebenezer,  567,  614. 

Chittenden,  Thomas,  991. 

Choate  Prep.  School,  830. 

Christ  Church  Cathedral,  1003. 

Christophers,  C.,  280. 

Chung,  Mun  Yew,  937. 

Church,  Rev.  Aaron,  574. 

Church,  Earl  D.,  965. 

Church,  Frederick,  897. 

Church,  James,  281. 

Church  Mission  for  Deaf  Mutes,  656. 
Churches,  297,  326,  327,  562,  563,  570,  646, 
647,  926,  934,  935,  936,  1003,  1004. 
Churchill,  Charles,  731. 

Churchill,  Nathaniel,  756. 

Citron,  William  M.,  981,  989,  995. 

City  Insurance  Co.,  The,  895,  898. 

Civil  War,  943,  944,  945,  948,  949,  950,  952, 
953- 

Clap,  Rev.  Thomas,  276,  298,  746,  862,  870, 
878. 

Clapp,  Wm.,  692. 

Clarendon,  the  historian,  180. 

Clark,  A.  N.,  879. 

Clark,  Bishop,  646. 

Clark,  Charles  E.,  879,  880. 

Clark,  Charles  H.,  580,  879,  91 1,  9^4,  9X6, 
939- 

Clark,  Daniel,  167,  206,  339,  755. 

Clark,  Ezra,  885,  905,  91 1. 

Clark,  George  C.,  662. 

Clark,  Rev.  George  L.,  297,  569,  637. 

Clark,  Horace  B.,  580,  916. 

Clark,  Mrs.  Horace  B.,  580,  916. 

Clark,  James,  377. 

Clark,  John,  280. 

Clark,  Laban,  648. 

Clark,  Nicholas,  42. 

Clarke,  Dr.  John,  258,  260,  262. 

Clarke,  John,  78,  303. 
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Clarke,  Walter,  226. 

Clarkson,  245. 

Clason,  Charles  R.,  681. 

Clay,  Henry,  547,  620. 

Cleaveland,  Moses,  503,  689. 

Clemens,  Samuel,  654,  679,  795,  876,  886,  913, 
914. 

Clemens,  Mrs.  Samuel,  914. 

Clemens  family,  914. 

Cleon,  3. 

Clerc,  Laurent,  655,  656. 

Cleveland,  Rev.  Aaron,  731,  849. 

Cleveland,  Chauncey  F.,  626,  689,  690. 
Cleveland,  Edward  S.,  690. 

Qeveland,  Frank  E.,  659. 

Cleveland,  Grover,  731,  809,  849,  851,  939. 
Cleveland,  Silas,  689. 

Clifton,  Capt.  Lemuel,  450. 

Clinchy,  Rev.  Russell  J.,  935. 

Clinton,  George,  459,  632. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  392,  393,  404,  406,  439, 
441,  442,  443,  444,  449,  450,  451,  453. 
Clinton,  town  of,  612,  788,  868,  978. 

Clock  Mfg.,  764,  765,  813,  xooi. 

Coburn,  James  H.,  952. 

Cockings,  George  E.,  766. 

Coe,  Israel,  775,  814,  817. 

Coe,  John  A.,  820. 

Coe,  Lyman  W.,  775,  817. 

Coe,  Robert,  79,  154,  725- 
Coe  Brass,  817,  820. 

Coer,  J.  Edward,  996. 

Coffin,  O.  Vincent,  837,  955. 

Coffin,  Alice,  881. 

Coffin,  A.  D.,  and  H.  R.,  740. 

Coggswell,  Dr.  Jonathan,  651. 

Cogswell,  Dr.  Mason  F.,  520,  521,  654. 

Coit,  James  B.,  950. 

Coit,  John,  324,  606,  845. 

Coit,  Joseph,  878. 

Coit,  Capt.  William,  399. 

Colburn,  Ledyard,  949. 

Colchester,  505,  593,  594,  788. 

Colden,  Governor,  359,  360. 

Cole,  George  M.,  956. 

Colebrook,  44,  771,  772. 

Colfax,  Wm,  396. 

Collier,  Sir  George,  413,  414. 

Collins,  David  C.,  745. 

Collins,  Mary,  190. 

Collins,  Samuel  W.,  745. 

Collins,  William,  149. 

Collins  brothers,  503. 

Collins  Company,  745,  821. 

Collinsville,  745,  821. 

Colonial  Air  Transport  Co.,  887. 

Colt,  Caldwell,  612,  839. 

Colt,  Elisha,  577. 

Colt,  Elizabeth  J.,  905. 

Colt,  Jabez,  71 1. 

Colt,  Samuel,  580,  887,  888,  905,  948,  962, 
1001,  1002. 

Colt,  Mrs.  Samuel,  888,  901,  905. 

Colt  factory,  887,  947,  948. 

Colt  Park,  901. 


Colton,  Frederick  H.,  949. 

“Columbiad,”  523,  525. 

Commerce,  165,  166,  319,  320,  321,  324,  533, 
613,  614,  615,  616,  617,  618. 

Compo  Beach,  797. 

Compo  Hill,  398. 

Comstock,  James,  453. 

Comstock,  Lewis  B.,  716. 

Comstock,  Capt.  Samuel,  450. 

Comstock,  Cheney  and  Co.,  839. 

Conant,  Roger,  14,  83. 

Conant,  Shubal,  359. 

Concord,  367. 

Concord  Group,  914. 

Concord  Historical  Assn.,  686. 
“Confederacy,”  ship,  399. 

“Congregational”  bank,  see  Hartford  Bank. 
Congregationalists,  81,  294,  295,  570,  600,  628, 
629,  644,  645,  750,  871,  935,  1003. 
Congress,  early,  360,  361. 

Connecticut  Academy  of  arts  and  sciences, 
522,  612. 

Connecticut  Adventurers,  291,  292. 
Connecticut  Baptist  Literary  Inst.,  710. 
Connecticut  College  for  Women,  691,  833, 
847. 

“Connecticut  Courant,”  see  Hartford  Cou- 
rant. 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  The,  895. 
Connecticut  General  Insurance  Co.,  896,  899, 
921. 

“Connecticut  Historical  Collections,”  644. 
Connecticut  Historical  Society,  588,  652,  883, 
904,  916,  920. 

Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  837. 
Connecticut  Humane  Society,  928. 
Connecticut  “idea,”  541,  556. 

Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  837. 
Connecticut  Institute  and  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  659. 

“Connecticut  leaf,”  709. 

Connecticut  Light  and  Power  Co.,  The,  681, 
709,  893,  971. 

“Connecticut  Line,”  395. 

Connecticut  Literary  Institute,  740,  788. 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  591, 
895,  899,  902. 

Connecticut  National  Guard,  824. 
“Connecticut  plan,”  472,  473. 

Connecticut  Power  Co.,  The,  893. 
Connecticut  Power  and  Hartford  Electric 
Light  Co.,  691. 

Connecticut  Prison  Association,  667. 
Connecticut  Reformatory,  666. 

Connecticut  River,  10,  23,  35,  44,  80,  212,  969, 
970,  979- 

Connecticut  River  Banking  Company,  676. 
Connecticut  River  Company,  675,  676. 
Connecticut  State  College,  696,  833,  839,  841. 
Connecticut  State  Hospital,  837. 

Connecticut  State  Library,  930. 

Connecticut  State  Medical  Society,  657. 
Connecticut  Valley,  10. 

Connecticut  Valley  Tobacco  Association,  841. 
“Connecticut  Village,”  West  Point,  396. 
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Connor,  Michael  A.,  929,  967. 

“Conquest  of  Canaan,”  The,  522. 
Constitution,  573,  574,  575,  576. 
“Constitution  State,”  1,  4,  44,  909,  974. 
“Constitution,”  early  navy,  400,  549,  833. 
Constitutional  convention,  470,  471,  472,  473, 
474,  475- 

Continental  Congress,  1st,  373. 

Continental  Insurance  Co.,  896. 

Converse,  Col.  Charles  A.,  850. 

Converse,  Joseph  H.,  741. 

Converse,  Julius,  698. 

Converse,  Parley,  698. 

Cook,  Aaron,  301,  329. 

Cook,  “Bob,”  874,  875. 

Cook,  Charles  W.,  907. 

Cook,  E.  B.,  939. 

Cook,  John,  762,  813,  854. 

Cook,  M.,  394. 

Cook,  Thaddeus,  384,  394,  404,  408,  414. 
Cooke,  Edward  B.,  826. 

Cooke,  Joseph  P.,  390,  404,  462. 

Cooke,  Lorrin  A.,  773,  955. 

Cooke,  Rose  Terry,  707,  937. 

Cooley,  Francis  B.,  935. 

Cooley,  Francis  R.,  959. 

Cooley,  Norman  P.  760. 

Coolidge,  Calvin,  742,  764. 

Cooper,  Samuel,  371. 

Copper  Hill,  430. 

Copp’s  Hill,  377. 

Corbin,  Harrison,  829. 

Corbin,  L.  A.,  700. 

Corbin,  Philip,  756,  757,  758,  761. 

Corbin,  William  A.,  916. 

Corning,  John  J.,  69,  900. 

Cornwall,  315,  771,  772,  774,  949,  970. 
Cornwall  School,  775. 

Cornwallis,  439,  449,  450- 
Cos  Cob,  795. 

Coster,  Donald,  998,  999. 

Coster,  Mrs.  F.  Donald,  998,  999. 

Coster,  Hester,  857. 

Cothren,  William,  777,  778. 

Cotton,  John,  20,  30,  83,  142,  145,  149,  157, 
173,  222,  599. 

Cotton,  John,  Jr.,  80. 

Cotton  industry,  693,  698,  700,  701,  709. 
Couch,  Gen.  D.  N.,  952. 

County  vote,  ratification,  474,  475. 

Courts,  208,  209,  210. 

Coventry,  703,  704. 

Cowles,  Alfred  A.,  820. 

Cowles,  B.  S.,  767. 

Cowles,  Calvin  D.,  959. 

Cowles,  Elisha,  746. 

Cowles,  Gad,  749. 

Cowles,  George,  670,  671,  748. 

Cowles,  Isaac,  750. 

Cowles,  James  L.,  748,  749. 

Cowles,  Jonathan,  749. 

Cowles,  Samuel,  750. 

Cowles,  Solomon,  551. 

Cowles,  Timothy,  569,  747,  749. 

Cowles,  Walter  C.,  936. 


Cowles,  Rev.  Whitfield,  745. 

Cowles,  William  B.,  745,  831. 

Cowles,  Admiral  William  S.,  102,  750,  956, 
959- 

Cowles  and  Company,  750. 

Cowles  Manufacturing  Co.,  831,  832. 

Coxe,  Charles  E.,  874. 

Coy,  George  W.,  856. 

Craddock,  Matthew,  14,  15,  83. 

Crandall,  Prudence,  785,  942. 

Crane,  Alvan  M.,  692. 

Crane,  Murray,  75,  736. 

Cranfield,  221. 

Crawford,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.,  989. 

Cream  Hill  Agricultural  School,  774. 
Criminals,  treatment  of,  928. 

Crocker,  Wm.,  280. 

Crofut,  Andrew  J.,  798,  799. 

Crofut,  Mrs.  James  K.,  743. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  26,  27,  55,  96,  107,  132,  136, 
145,  146,  155,  177,  178,  179,  375,  857. 
Cromwell,  town,  837. 

Crosby,  Alembert  O.,  721. 

Crosby,  C.  O.,  818. 

Crosby,  D.  P.,  892. 

Crosby,  George  E.,  Jr.,  738,  739. 

Crosby,  Hiram  B.,  950. 

Crosby  Manufacturing  Company,  720. 

Cross,  Gideon  O.,  423. 

Cross,  Harriet  M.  G.,  696. 

Cross,  Samuel,  696. 

Cross,  Governor  Wilbur,  576,  577,  664,  696, 

810,  832,  845,  852,  864,  865,  866,  879,  881, 

97B  973,  974,  978,  982,  983,  987,  988,  989, 

990,  991,  1003,  1005. 

Croswell,  Harry,  644. 

Crow,  John,  715. 

Crown,  John,  178. 

Crowninshield,  C.,  949. 

Crown  Corset  Co.,  The,  1000. 

Crown  Point,  369,  402. 

Cruikshank,  Paul,  776. 

Cuff,  “Governor,”  507. 

Cullick,  John,  144,  146. 

Cullick,  Mrs.  John,  121. 

Cummings,  Homer  S.,  809,  982,  991,  995. 
Cummings,  Joseph,  649,  837. 

Cunningham,  Major,  706. 

Curtis,  Cyrus  H.  K.,  892. 

Curtis,  Peter,  431. 

Curtis  House,  Woodbury,  777. 

Curtiss,  Charles  E.,  745. 

Curtiss,  John,  582. 

Cushing,  Dr.  Harvey,  879. 

Cushing,  William  L.,  743. 

Cushman,  A.  F.,  892. 

Custer,  Gen.  George,  952. 

Cutler,  Manasseh,  503. 

Cutler,  Timothy,  275,  276,  636. 

Cutting,  Walter,  767. 

Cuyler,  Henry,  340,  341. 

Cuyler,  T.  DeWitt,  874. 

Daboll,  Henry  W.,  948. 

Daboll,  Nathan,  789,  790. 
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Daggett,  David,  543,  569,  864. 

Daggett,  Naphtali,  277,  414,  415,  640,  646, 
862,  870. 

Daggett  family,  910. 

Daguerre,  Louis,  814. 

Daley,  Judge  Edward  J.,  973,  982. 

Dallas,  Alexander  J.,  422. 

Dana,  James  D.,  808,  862,  945. 

Dana,  Samuel  W.,  837. 

Danaher,  John  A.,  989. 

Danbury,  397,  536,  541,  626,  627,  792,  793, 
794,  795,  796,  797,  798,  799,  802,  810,  906, 
931. 

Danbury-Norwalk  Rwy.,  806. 

Dance,  Sir  Charles,  677. 

Danford,  Col.  Robert  M.,  958. 

Danforth,  Thomas,  831. 

Daniels,  Samuel,  645. 

Danielson,  town  of,  683,  693,  922. 

Darien,  793,  796,  809,  97§. 

Darling,  Squire,  182. 

Dartmouth  College,  305,  306,  602,  608,  683. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  41 1, 
446,  447,  454,  535,  684,  764,  783,  784,  797, 
850,  859,  883. 

“Dauntless,”  839. 

Dauntless  Club,  612,  839,  977. 

Dauntless  shipyard,  839. 

Davenport,  James,  297,  809,  810,  870. 
Davenport,  John  I,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87, 
88,  91,  92,  93,  95,  97,  98,  107,  124,  142,  144, 
145,  146,  157,  163,  170,  I7L  172,  173,  175, 

180,  181,  183,  184,  196,  197,  199,  200,  208, 

222,  265,  271,  414,  532,  61 1,  613,  659,  734, 

787,  853,  857,  860,  863,  865,  868,  918,  931, 

937,  944- 

Davenport,  John,  810. 

Davids,  James,  190. 

Davies,  John,  635. 

Davies,  Rev.  Thomas,  635. 

Davis,  Abel,  430. 

Davis,  Franklin  LI.,  485. 

Davis,  Gustavus,  Jr.,  584. 

Davis,  Capt.  J.  H.  K.,  958,  959,  967. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  1002. 

Davis,  John,  157. 

Davison,  George  W.,  835. 

Davison,  Mrs.  George  W.,  835. 

Day,  Arthur  H.,  956. 

Day,  Arthur  Pomeroy,  879. 

Day,  Calvin  M.,  915. 

Day,  Clive,  879. 

Day,  George  H.,  902. 

Day,  George  P.,  879. 

Day,  I.  W„  973- 

Day,  Jeremiah,  779,  862,  877,  879. 

Day,  John  C.,  913. 

Day,  Katherine  S.,  913. 

Day,  Thomas,  587,  879,  904. 

Day  Kimball  Hospital,  693. 

Dean,  Nathan,  558. 

Deane,  Barnabas,  428,  581,  727. 

Deane,  Joseph,  420. 


Deane,  Silas,  365,  367,  368,  373,  379,  39L  397, 
403,  427,  428,  429.  446,  447,  456,  461,  482, 
729. 

Deane  House,  447. 

Dearborn,  Gen.  Henry,  545,  549. 

Dearth,  Henry  G.,  826. 
de  Barras,  Admiral,  449. 

DeBois,  Constance  G.,  826. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  Jr.,  551,  552. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  400. 

Deep  River,  838. 

Deerfield,  214,  279. 

“Defense,”  ship  in  early  navy,  399,  400. 
DeForest,  Robert  E.,  810. 

DeForest,  William,  813. 

Degoutte,  Gen.,  962. 
de  Grasse,  Admiral,  449. 

Delaware,  96,  136,  196. 

Deming,  Edward  H.,  749. 

Deming,  Henry  C.,  910,  949. 

Deming,  Peter,  730,  731. 

Deming,  Thomas,  70. 

Deming  family,  783. 

Denison,  Austin,  589. 

Denison,  Charles,  590,  835. 

Denison,  Nathan,  407. 

Denison,  Robert,  217,  281,  284. 

Dennie,  James,  831. 

Dennis,  Dr.  Frederic  S.,  773. 

Denny,  Dr.,  James,  657. 

Denslow,  Nicholas,  740. 

Denton,  Richard,  28,  78,  79,  154,  269. 
Depew,  Chauncey,  79,  777. 

Derby,  town  of,  93,  559,  806,  813,  814,  815, 
824,  893,  948,  949,  950,  952- 
Deshon,  Wm.,  399. 

Dewey,  Nelson,  991. 

Dewey,  Thomas,  75. 

Dexter,  Allen  L-,  719. 

Dexter,  Charles  H.,  679,  740. 

Dexter,  Franklin  B.,  274,  642. 

Dickens,  Charles,  678,  679,  914. 

Dickinson,  F.  L-,  702. 

Dieckhoff.  Ambassador,  995. 

Dietrich,  George  E.,  999. 

Dietrich,  Robert,  999. 

Dillon,  Catherine,  1005. 

Dilworth,  Joseph,  719. 

Dimock  family,  698. 

Dimon,  David,  793,  794. 

Dixon,  Jeremiah,  92. 

Dixwell,  John,  177,  178,  185,  186,  190,  469. 
Dixwell  family,  190. 

Doan,  Titus,  868. 

Doane,  Rev.  George  W.,  647. 

Dobb’s  Ferry,  448. 

Dobson,  John,  699. 

Dobson,  Peter,  699. 

Dobsonville,  700. 

Dodd,  William  E.,  995. 

Dodge,  Mrs.  Arthur  M.,  743. 

Dodge,  Rev.  D.  Stuart,  743. 

Dodge,  Norman,  743. 
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Dodge,  Walter  P.,  743. 

Dongan,  Governor  Thomas,  118,  119,  212, 
224,  236,  239,  262. 

Donovan,  Jeremiah,  810. 

Doolittle,  Amos,  566,  567. 

Doolittle,  Thomas,  856. 

Dorchester,  46. 

Dorey,  Col.  Halstead,  965. 

Dorrance,  George,  407. 

Douglas,  Benjamin,  837. 

Douglas,  John,  390,  394. 

Douglas,  Stephen,  944. 

Douglass,  Capt.  Richard,  450. 

Douglass,  William,  384,  391,  393,  395.  396. 
Downing,  George,  185. 

Draher,  John,  821. 

Drake,  Albert,  713,  947,  948- 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  17. 

Dudley,  Joseph,  222,  224,  225,  228,  242,  243. 

244,  246,  247,  248,  279.  596. 

Dudley,  Samuel  W.,  880. 

Dudley,  Thomas,  15,  224. 

Due,  Christian  N.,  921. 

Duggan,  Monsignor*  Thomas  S.,  936,  1005. 
Dunbar,  Edward  B.,  766. 

Dunbar,  Edward  L.,  766. 

Dunbar,  Moses,  434,  435,  764. 

Dunbar  Brothers,  765. 

Dunbar  and  Mercian,  765. 

Dunham,  Austin  C.,  692,  875,  892,  893. 
Dunham,  Samuel  G.,  893. 

Dunster,  Pres.  (Harvard),  169. 
du  Pont  Co.,  1002. 

Duportail,  Gen.,  446. 

Durfey,  Captain,  339,  340. 

Durkee,  John,  289.  346,  359,  361,  383,  395, 
450. 

Duryee,  Redfield,  948. 

Dutch  in  Connecticut,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27, 
28,  31,  33,  34,  35,  37,  43,  46,  5L  96,  100, 
101,  106,  109,  no,  1 19,  121,  132,  133,  134, 

135,  136,  137,  139,  144,  204,  205,  236,  237, 

238,  239,  240,  241,  263. 

Dutch  Point,  43. 

Dutcher,  George  M.,  492,  835,  931. 

Dutton,  Arthur  H.,  950. 

Dutton,  Henry,  824,  864. 

Dwight,  John,  281. 

Dwight,  Theodore,  520,  524,  542,  558,  568, 

736. 

Dwight,  Rev.  Timothy,  74,  277,  291,  298, 
317,  520,  522,  568,  572,  613,  616,  625,  636, 

637,  693,  694,  736,  787,  797,  801,  862,  869, 

870,  998. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  Jr.,  589,  862,  872,  877,  878. 
Dwight,  Wm.  C.,  956. 

Dwight  School,  Theodore  L.,  788. 

Dwight  family,  946. 

Dyer,  A.  Clark,  692. 

Dyer,  Eliphalet,  346,  354,  359,  360,  365,  3 73, 
393,  458,  461,  490,  494,  598,  683,  690. 

Dyer,  William,  321. 

E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  Co.,  814,  815. 

E.  Ingraham  Company,  765. 


E.  N.  Welch  Manufacturing  Company,  765. 
Eagle  Hall,  788. 

Eagle  Lock  Company,  The,  1001. 

Eagle  Manufacturing  Company,  720. 
Eagleville,  696. 

Earl,  Ralph,  137 
“Easement  Act,”  497. 

East  Berlin,  730. 

East  Bridgeport,  808. 

East  Granby,  429,  430,  744,  905. 

East  Haddam,  601,  706,  839. 

East  Hampton,  838,  843. 

East  Hartford,  448,  502,  714,  715,  717,  720, 
854,  857,  890,  910,  937,  962,  97i,  974,  977, 
984,  994,  1001. 

East  Hartford  Manufacturing  Co.,  715. 

East  Haven,  828. 

East  Lyme,  661,  978. 

East  Windsor,  698,  710,  71 1,  712,  714,  849, 
869,  871. 

East  Windsor  Hill,  713. 

Eastbury,  722. 

Eastern  Connecticut  Power  Co.,  The,  893. 
Eastern  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  821. 

Eastford,  688. 

Easton,  John,  368. 

Easton,  town,  788. 

Eaton,  Anne,  84,  97. 

Eaton,  Mary,  85,  97. 

Eaton,  Nathaniel,  85. 

Eaton,  Samuel,  85,  86,  89,  91,  92,  93. 

Eaton,  Theophilus,  14,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86, 
89,  90,  91.  92,  93,  95,  96,  97,  98,  100,  105, 
124,  130,  132,  133,  136,  142,  143,  145,  147, 

163,  168,  170,  172,  174,  175,  180,  182,  219, 

264,  300,  319,  478,  532,  613,  659,  681,  754. 

853,  862,  865,  866,  867,  868,  918,  944,  993- 

Eaton,  Cole  and  Burnham  Co.,  804. 

“Echo,”  521,  522. 

Edison,  Thomas,  804,  886. 

Eddy,  Arthur  H.,  736. 

Eddy,  Samuel  A.,  773,  797- 
Edmond,  William,  810. 

Edwards,  Gen.  Clarence  R.,  960,  966. 
Edwards,  Henry  W.,  864. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  74,  105,  235,  296,  305, 
568,  634,  636,  637,  638,  651,  707,  7ii,  712, 
736,  750,  879,  918. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  Jr.,  942. 

Edwards,  Pierpont,  462,  497,  568,  569,  574. 
Edwards,  Richard,  71 1. 

Edwards,  Rev.  Timothy,  296,  711,  712,  7*3- 
Edwards,  Mrs.  Timothy,  71 1. 

Edwards  family,  946. 

Edwin  Crosby  and  Sons,  720. 

“1847  Rogers  Brothers, ”  831. 

Elderkin,  Jedediah,  536,  683,  690. 

Eldridge,  Frank  H.,  959. 

Eldridge,  Isabella,  773. 

Electric  Boat  Co.,  844,  852. 

Eliot,  Jacob,  380. 

Eliot,  John,  24,  1 12,  167,  304. 

Ellington,  town  of,  74,  698,  788. 

Ellis,  Theodore  G„  950. 

Ellsworth,  David,  713. 
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Ellsworth,  Elmer  E.,  946. 

Ellsworth,  Erastus,  713. 

Ellsworth,  Henry  L.,  591,  678. 

Ellsworth,  Josiah,  734. 

Ellsworth,  Lemuel  S.,  743,  745. 

Ellsworth,  Oliver,  75,  76,  385,  419,  459,  464, 

466,  467,  468,  471,  472,  473,  474,  475,  500, 

519,  526,  543,  591,  626,  678,  918. 

Ellsworth,  Philip  S.,  7 39. 

Ellsworth,  William  W.,  487,  580,  589,  591, 
734,  894,  904. 

Ellsworth  family,  742. 

Elmore,  Samuel,  384,  398. 

Elmwood,  891. 

Eisner,  Solomon,  662. 

Elton,  James  S.,  815,  816,  820. 

Elton,  John  P.,  814,  815,  907. 

Elton,  Wm.,  829. 

Ely,  John,  384,  390,  393,  394,  399. 

Ely,  William  G.,  950. 

Embargo  act,  547. 

Emerson,  Rev.  John,  728. 

E.  Miller  and  Co.,  831. 

Emmons,  Nathaniel,  298. 

Endicott,  John,  14,  15,  16,  49,  83,  115,  136, 
142,  178,  180. 

Enfield,  town  of,  44,  253,  296,  600,  699,  708, 
747,  977,  985. 

Enfield  Falls,  44,  58,  250,  254,  674,  675,  676. 
English,  Henry  F.,  945. 

English,  James  E.,  856,  864,  945,  955. 
English  in  Connecticut,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13, 
14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21. 

Eno,  Amos  R.,  743. 

Eno,  Mrs.  Harriet  P.,  743. 

Eno,  John,  74. 

Eno,  William  P.,  743. 

Eno  Memorial  Hall,  743. 

Enos,  Roger,  291,  371,  384,  393,  394,  396,  708, 
736. 

Ensign,  Joseph,  743,  835. 

Ensign,  Mrs.  Joseph  R.,  743. 

Ensign,  Ralph  H.,  745,  835. 

Ensworth,  L.  S.,  743- 
“Episcopal  Bank,”  Hartford,  570. 
Episcopalians,  276,  294,  538,  539,  570,  600, 
634,  635,  640,  641,  642,  643,  644,  645,  646, 
869,  935,  936,  1003. 

Erichson,  Charles  B.,  757. 

Ernst  Bischoff  Company,  839. 

Erskine,  George  C.,  666. 

Erving,  Henry  W.,  681. 

Erwin,  Cornelius  B.,  757,  758,  761. 

Essex,  town  of,  324,  532,  612,  839,  977. 

Ethel  Walker  School,  743. 

Evarts,  Jeremiah,  651. 

Evarts,  William  M.,  880. 

Evarts  family,  910. 

Everett,  Dr.  Solomon,  574. 

Eyre,  Lieut.-Col.,  451,  452. 

Fafnir  Bearings,  756,  760. 

Fairchild,  Thomas,  615. 

Fairfield,  George,  889. 

Fairfield  Academy,  600,  78 8 


Fairfield  County,  304,  316,  518,  755,  791,  796, 
797,  806,  808,  809,  810,  812,  986,  995. 
Fairfield  State  Hospital,  797. 

Fairfield,  town  of,  9,  98,  101,  144,  150,  152, 
153,  416,  6x4,  616,  627,  660,  787,  792,  794 
795,  797,  801,  808,  809,  978,  998. 

Fane,  Francis,  308,  309,  310. 

Fanning,  Nathaniel,  418,  423. 

Fanning,  Col.  William,  414,  416. 

Farmers  and  Mechanics  Bank,  579. 

Farmers’  Mutual  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  710. 
Farmington,  town  of,  24,  43,  44,  102,  104, 
230,  305,  448,  533,  569,  627,  659,  669,  670, 

671,  673,  683,  695,  73L  732,  739,  74L  746, 

747,  748,  749,  750,  75B  752,  753,  754,  756, 

764,  767,  785,  788,  81 1,  863,  884,  915,  924, 

943,  975- 

Farmington  Canal,  672,  676,  762,  865. 
Farmington  School,  788. 

“Farmington  Village,”  755. 

Farnam,  Dr.  Bela,  574. 

Farnam,  Henry,  670,  862,  869. 

Farnam,  Professor,  516. 

Farnham,  Noah  L.,  946. 

Farrel,  Almon,  815. 

Farrel,  Franklin,  Jr.,  815. 
Farrel-Birmingham  Co.,  815. 

Farrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  815,  817, 
823. 

Federal  Convention,  Philadelphia,  1787,  464. 
Federal  Water  Power  Act,  992. 

Federalists,  519,  520,  531,  540,  541,  542,  543, 
545,  546,  555,  556,  557,  560,  562,  563,  565, 
569,  573,  574,  632. 

Feldman,  Abraham  J.,  936,  1006. 

Fenn,  Augustus  H.,  824. 

Fenn,  Benjamin,  184. 

Fenn,  E.  Hart,  428,  447. 

Fenton,  Charles,  692. 

Fenwick,  Lady  Alice,  33,  55,  115,  1x7,  61 1, 

868. 

Fenwick,  George,  55,  105,  108,  114,  115,  117, 
1 1 8,  120,  121,  122,  194,  195,  251,  610,  611. 
Fenwick  family,  61 1. 

Fenwick.  Borough  of,  610. 

Ferguson,  Professor  Henry  L.,  907. 
Ferguson,  Samuel,  893. 

Ferguson  Library,  792. 

Ferrand,  Nathaniel,  281. 

Ferris,  Samuel  F.,  952. 

Ferry,  Gen.  O.  S.,  809,  945,  948. 

Fessenden,  Edson,  895,  896. 

Field,  Cyrus  W.,  706. 

Field,  Samuel,  420. 

Filer,  Walter,  320. 

Finch,  Abraham,  78. 

Finch,  Daniel,  154. 

“Fire  lands,”  497,  5«3,  512,  516,  537. 

Firth,  C.  H.,  64. 

Fish,  William  S.,  947. 

Fisher,  Prof.  George  P.,  862. 

Fisher,  Samuel  H.,  969. 

Fisher’s  Island,  597. 

Fisk,  Wilbur,  649,  833,  835. 

Fiske,  John,  65,  910 
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Fitch,  Adonijah,  281. 

Fitch,  Benjamin,  662,  796. 

Fitch,  Ebenezer,  737. 

Fitch,  Eleazer,  284,  288,  344. 

Fitch,  Frank,  796. 

Fitch,  James,  237,  239,  240,  246,  303. 

Fitch,  Rev.  James,  215,  248,  533,  596. 

Fitch,  John,  533,  534,  535,  536,  675,  676,  713, 
737,  918. 

Fitch,  Jonathan,  408. 

Fitch,  Joseph,  533. 

Fitch,  Samuel,  700. 

Fitch,  Thomas,  533,  675. 

Fitch,  Gov.  Thomas,  290,  297,  339,  342,  343, 
344,  356,  358,  359,  486,  488,  675,  793,  797, 
808. 

Fitch  family,  675. 

Fitch  High  School,  John,  737. 

Fitch’s  Home  for  Soldiers,  662,  663,  796. 
Fitton,  Rev.  James,  857. 

Fitzgerald,  William  J.,  989. 

Flagg,  Charles  N.,  906,  914,  924. 

Fletcher,  Benjamin,  232,  242,  244,  245,  246, 
342. 

Flint,  Rev.  D.,  232. 

Flood  Control  Act,  971,  973,  980,  981,  992. 
Floods,  969,  970,  971,  972,  973,  974,  980,  982, 

983,  984- 

Florence  mill,  700. 

Floyd,  Marcus  W.,  714. 

Flynn,  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  William  H., 
1006. 

Foch,  Marshal,  885,  962,  963,  965. 

Foot,  Rev.  David,  643. 

Foote,  Admiral  Andrew,  662,  862. 

Foote,  Nathaniel,  78,  735. 

Foote,  Samuel  A.,  626,  864. 

Forbes,  Charles,  715. 

Forbes,  Samuel,  319,  773. 

Forbes,  W.  H.,  949. 

Ford,  Thomas,  162. 

Forestry,  929. 

Forestville,  764,  765,  767,  843. 

Forestville  Manufacturing  Co.,  The.,  1001. 
Fortescue,  quot.,  450. 

Fort  Gardiner,  412. 

Fort  Griswold,  451,  454. 

Fort  Ledyard,  552. 

Fort  Mifflin,  395. 

“Fort  Nonsense,”  451. 

“Fort  Rittenhouse,”  421. 

Fort  Rock,  412. 

Fort  Stanwix,  384,  403. 

Fort  Trumbull,  412,  451,  454,  552,  845. 
Fort  Wintermoot,  407. 

Fort  Wooster  Park,  415. 

Forty  Fort,  346,  347,  406,  494. 

Forward,  Chauncey,  744. 

Forward,  Walter,  744. 

Fosdick,  Thomas  U.,  601. 

Foster,  Isaac,  158. 

Foster,  Lafayette  S.,  851. 

Foulds,  Wm.  F.,  Jr.,  718. 

Fowler,  Jonathan,  372. 

Fowler,  Maltby,  854. 


Fowler,  Nathaniel,  538. 

Fowler  brothers,  813. 

Foxcroft,  Mr.  869. 

Framingham,  40. 

Frank  mill,  700. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  331,  353,  359,  361,  362, 

36s,  376,  39L  397,  428,  433,  455,  473,  534, 

541,  607,  642,  688,  734,  781,  782,  823,  825, 

863. 

Franklin,  John,  408. 

Franklin,  Walter,  422. 

Franklin,  Gov.  William,  781,  782. 

Franklin,  William  B.,  898,  922. 

Franklin,  town  of,  949,  977. 

Frary,  J.  D.,  813. 

Frary  and  Clark,  758. 

Freeland,  George  C.,  961. 

Freeman’s  Farm,  battle  of,  404. 

Fremont,  Gen.  John  C.,  689,  785. 

French,  Allen  D.,  739. 

French,  Major  Christopher,  431,  432,  433. 
French  and  Indian  War,  283,  284,  285,  286, 
287,  288,  289. 

French  in  Revolution,  446,  447,  448,  449. 
Frisbie,  Edward  L.,  820. 

Fugill,  Thomas,  92. 

Fuller,  Alfred  C,  890. 

Fuller,  Dr.  Silas,  657. 

Fuller  Brush  Co.,  The,  889. 

Fulton,  Mrs.  Carrie  Crosby,  535. 

Fulton,  Robert,  533,  534,  535,  536. 

Fulton,  William  E.,  823. 

Fundamental  Orders,  16,  30,  37,  56,  57,  58, 
59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  67,  91,  99,  1 14,  174, 
191,  205,  223,  229,  234,  355,  373,  383,  400, 

406,  446,  456,  457,  468,  512,  553,  563,  564, 

565,  570,  572,  576,  620,  628,  650,  651,  726, 

791,  857,  860,  882,  886,  920,  985,  987,  993, 

997,  1003,  1007. 

Furniss,  Edgar  S.,  879,  880. 

Fur  trading,  319,  320. 

Fyler,  Walter,  75,  734,  739. 

Gabrilowitsch,  Clara  Clemens,  914. 
Gabrilowitsch,  Ossip,  914. 

Gage,  General,  353,  363,  367,  375,  376,  382, 
469. 

Gair  Co.,  Robert,  844. 

Galberry,  Thomas,  936. 

Gale,  Benjamin,  567. 

Gallaudet,  Edward  M.,  656. 

Gallaudet,  Rev.  Thomas  H.,  482,  484,  654, 
655,  656,  904. 

Gallaudet  College,  656. 

Gallop,  John,  215,  792. 

Gallup,  John,  49. 

Gallup,  Nathan,  452. 

Gansevoort,  Peter,  403. 

Gardiner,  Lion,  33,  49,  52,  n8,  269,  552,  61 1, 
612,  727,  868. 

Gardiner,  Mary  A.,  727. 

Gardiner,  Rev.  Dr.,  74. 

Gardiner,  Wm.,  362. 

Gardiner  Fort,  868. 

Gardiner’s  Island,  118,  611,  845. 
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Gardner,  John,  280. 

Garfield,  Pres.,  891. 

Garrett,  John,  407. 

Garth,  Gen.,  414,  415,  416. 

Garvan,  Genevieve,  1004. 

Garvan,  Francis  P.,  1004. 

Garvan,  Mabel  Brady,  1004. 

Garvan,  Patrick,  1004. 

Gaston,  William,  991. 

Gates,  Gen.  Horatio,  439. 

Gay,  Albert,  744. 

Gay,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  710. 

Gay,  Fisher,  384,  431,  746,  748. 

Gay,  Frank  B.,  744,  905. 

Gay  family,  750. 

Gaylord,  Aaron,  764. 

Geddes,  James,  959. 

General  Cigar  Company,  741. 

General  Electric  Company,  804,  1000. 
“General  Green,”  The,  420,  421. 

General  Lyon  Memorial  Park,  598. 

General  Mfg.  Co.,  821. 

General  Russell’s  School,  788. 

Genet,  M.,  527. 

George  Greenman  and  Co.,  618. 

George  Junior  Republic,  787. 

George  III,  King,  289,  365,  401,  437,  455, 
460,  468,  469,  607,  780. 

Gerhardt,  Karl,  704,  823,  918. 

Germain,  Lord  George,  443,  444. 

Germans  in  Connecticut,  994,  995,  996. 
Germantown,  395,  406. 

Gerth,  Mrs.  Ralph  E.,  369. 

Gibbons,  Major  Edward,  125. 

Gibbons,  William,  138,  151. 

Gibbs,  Josiah  W.,  862. 

Gibson,  Wm.  Hammond,  809. 

Giddings,  Howard  A.,  956. 

Gidney,  Bartholomew,  228. 

Gilbert,  Cass,  398,  862. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  10. 

Gilbert,  John,  138. 

Gilbert,  Jonathan,  320,  755. 

Gilbert,  Matthew,  92. 

Gilbert,  Sylvester,  543. 

Gilbert,  Thomas  F.,  947. 

Gilbert,  Wm.  F.,  773. 

Gilbert  Clock  Co.,  The  W.  L.,  1001. 

Gilder,  Richard  W.,  914. 

Gildersleeve,  Obadiah,  324,  613,  618. 

Giles,  Josiah,  826. 

Gilfillian,  James,  593. 

Gill,  Samuel,  590. 

Gillett,  Abel,  741,  742. 

Gillett,  Ashbel,  742. 

Gillette,  Edward  H.,  742. 

Gillette,  Francis,  742,  910,  942. 

Gillette,  John,  405. 

Gillette,  Robert  H.,  912. 

Gillette,  William,  654,  742,  839,  910,  911,  912, 
977- 

Gillette  home,  915. 

Gilman,  David  C.,  788,  849. 

Gilman,  W.  C.,  662. 

Ginnings,  Sgt.,  399. 

Glas,  John,  599. 


Glastonbury,  town  of,  80,  593,  612,  661,  714, 
719,  720,  721,  722,  723,  724,  727,  730,  841, 
^  884,  904,  945.  ?7L  1002. 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Company,  720. 

Glazier,  Frank  D.,  720. 

Glazier  Manufacturing  Co.,  720,  1002. 

Glebe  House,  Woodbury,  777. 

Glen,  Sander,  238. 

Glover,  Thomas,  588. 

Godard,  George  S.,  233,  921. 

Goddard,  Calvin,  558. 

Goddard,  George  S.,  744. 

Goffe,  Solomon,  831,  868. 

Goffe,  William,  176,  177,  178,  183,  184,  185, 
187,  188,  189,  190,  469. 

Goffe,  Mrs.  Wm.,  184. 

Gold,  Abram,  398. 

Gold,  Nathan,  237,  268. 

Gold,  T.  S.,  774.  775-. 

Golden  Hill  Indians,  615. 

Golden  Hill  School,  788. 

Goodman,  Epaphras,  748. 

Goodman,  Richard,  41. 

Goodman,  Richard  J.  Col.,  958,  960,  967. 
Goodrich,  Arthur,  761,  789. 

Goodrich,  Chauncey,  558,  581,  782. 

Goodrich,  David,  301. 

Goodrich,  Elizur,  281,  542,  627,  864,  877. 
Goodrich,  J.,  692. 

Goodrich,  Mary  Ann  Griswold,  782. 
Goodrich,  Michael,  230,  729. 

Goodrich,  Samuel  G.,  621,  622,  659,  778,  809, 
910,  914.  995- 
Goodrich,  Shubael,  715* 

Goodrich,  Wait,  721. 

Goodrich-Bishop  affair,  567. 

Goodwin,  Charles  A.,  618,  667,  839,  884,  908, 
940. 

Goodwin,  Rev.  Francis,  591,  900,  902,  906, 
935-  . 

Goodwin,  James  J.,  902. 

Goodwin,  Mrs.  James  J.,  936. 

Goodwin,  Mrs.  James  J.,  967. 

Goodwin,  Major  James  M.,  591,  902,  936. 
Goodwin,  Ozias,  570,  716. 

Goodwin,  William,  18,  20,  29,  30,  34,  35,  36, 
37,  39,  41,  69,  7 1,  103,  146,  150,  157,  168, 
185,  345,  7 15.  889. 

Goodwin  family,  646,  905. 

Goodyear,  Charles,  813,  856,  862. 

Goodyear,  Nelson,  813. 

Goodyear,  Stephen,  86,  95,  U3,  143,  169,  l74, 
264,  318,  537. 

Goodyear  Company,  813,  821,  832,  833. 
Gookin,  Daniel,  178,  186. 

Gordon,  Joseph,  716. 

Gordon  Music  Association,  774. 

“Gore  Lands,”  510,  51 1,  512,  513. 

Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinand,  1 1,  14,  16,  32,  89, 
1 15,  1 16,  120,  221,  769. 

Gorges,  William,  16. 

Gorham  Company,  844. 

Gorton,  Philip  G.,  739. 

Goshen,  775,  782,  788,  948. 

Goss,  Chauncey  P.,  818. 

Goss,  Edward  O.,  818. 
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Goss,  Edward  W.,  818. 

Goss,  John  H.,  662. 

Gould,  Abram,  795. 

Gould,  Charles,  662. 

Gould,  James,  584,  638. 

Gould,  Mr.  and  Airs.  Northam  R.,  661. 
Governor’s  Foot  Guard,  366,  367,  369,  405, 
414,  447,  55i,  558,  621,  885,  921,  967,  971. 
Gowdy,  Francis,  713. 

“Grace  Greenwood,’’  74,  736. 

Grafton,  40. 

Granby,  671,  744,  828,  831. 

Granby  Mine,  744. 

Granger,  Abraham,  542,  567. 

Granger,  Bildad,  709. 

Granger,  Gideon,  520,  551,  740. 

Granger,  Gideon,  Jr.,  497,  710. 

Granger,  Samuel,  709. 

Granges,  841. 

Grant,  David,  741,  898. 

Grant,  Ebenezer,  713. 

Grant,  Ephraim,  713. 

Grant,  Fred  W.,  713. 

Grant,  Lillian  G.,-  921. 

Grant,  Matthew,  33,  75,  700,  713,  727,  741, 
920. 

Grant,  Noah,  713. 

Grant,  Capt.  Roswell,  433,  713. 

Grant,  Samuel,  700. 

Grant,  Ulysses,  713,  737,  891,  914,  947,  953. 
Grant  and  McKinley,  700. 

Grant  Mansion,  714. 

Graves,  Admiral,  449. 

Graves,  Henry  S.,  880. 

Graves,  Marshal,  189. 

Graves,  Major  Sylvanus,  390. 

Gray,  William,  892. 

Great  Island,  708. 

Grebenshanikoff,  George,  997. 

Greeley,  Edward  S.,  949. 

Green,  historian,  176,  350. 

Green,  Joshua,  617. 

Green,  Samuel,  541. 

Green,  Thomas,  541,  678. 

Green,  Timothy,  541. 

Greene,  Nathanael,  387,  409,  439,  443,  448. 
Greenfield  Hill,  522,  797. 

Greenhill,  Samuel,  155. 

Greenman,  Thomas,  618. 

Green  Mountain  Boys,  354,  368,  369,  385, 
403,  427,  995. 

Green’s  Farms,  794,  797. 

Greenville,  598. 

Greenwich,  24,  28,  149,  174,  326,  4x1,  788, 
795,  796,  797,  925,  970,  978. 

Greenwich  Manor,  792. 

Greenwood,  Kate,  717. 

Gregson,  Thomas,  1 18,  264. 

Grenville,  Lord,  350,  352,  353,  356,  361. 
Greson,  Thomas,  86. 

Griffin,  A.  J.,  757,  75§. 

Griffin,  John,  24,  73,  742,  744. 

Griffing,  Nathaniel,  574. 

Grilley,  Henry,  812,  814. 


Grimm,  Henry  A.,  740,  812,  814. 

Griswold,  Rev.  Alexander  V.,  643,  743. 
Griswold,  Alfred  H.,  757,  758,  961. 
Griswold,  Ashbel,  730,  814,  831. 

Griswold,  Edward,  736. 

Griswold,  Elisha,  721. 

Griswold,  Florence,  612. 

Griswold,  George,  454. 

Griswold,  Jacob,  729. 

Griswold,  John,  618. 

Griswold,  Josiah,  727. 

Griswold,  Matthew,  359,  464,  474,  476,  488, 
550,  564,  603,  609,  612,  630,  736,  782. 
Griswold,  Richard  S.,  956. 

Griswold,  Roger,  519,  550,  562,  564,  603,  630, 
631,  782. 

Griswold,  Seneca  O.,  740. 

Griswold,  Shubael,  574. 

Griswold  family,  736,  739. 

Griswold,  town,  608. 

Gross,  Charles  E.,  902. 

Gross,  Hyde  and  Williams,  697. 

Groton,  452,  453,  575,  600,  604,  605,  608,  609, 
627,  691,  844  845,  976. 

Groton  Long  Point,  605. 

Groton  Monument,  452. 

Grove  Hall  Academy,  864. 

Grover  and  Baker  Co.,  803. 

“Guerriere,”  549. 

Guilford,  93,  95,  119,  152,  169,  196,  201,  202, 
205,  208,  505,  785,  828,  860,  868,  919,  978. 
Gunn,  Frederick  W.,  77 9,  785. 

Gunn,  Genevieve  A.,  716. 

Gunnery  School,  779,  785. 

Gurley,  Ephraim,  696. 

Gurley,  James  A.,  991. 

Habner,  John,  730. 

Haddam,  788,  838,  9 77. 

Hadley,  Pres.  Arthur,  516,  862,  872,  878. 
Hadley,  James  T.,  878. 

Hadley,  town,  157,  188,  214. 

Hadsell,  G.  Arthur,  757,  961. 

Haggerty,  James,  696,  922,  967. 

Haines,  Frank  D.,  57,  67. 

Hale,  Benjamin  E.,  896. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett,  601,  704. 

Hale,  Enoch,  704,  706. 

Hale,  Frary,  829. 

Hale,  Major-Gen.  Harry  C.,  965. 

Hale,  J.  H.,  721,  841. 

Hale,  Nathan,  392,  423,  590,  601,  688,  703, 
704,  705,  706,  788,  873,  877,  881,  918,  949. 
Hale,  Richard,  704. 

Hale,  Susan,  704. 

Hale,  Warren  B.,  716. 

Hale  family,  703,  704,  721. 

Hale  Mansion,  703. 

“Half  Way  Covenant,”  157,  158,  159,  755. 
Hall,  Asaph,  775. 

Hall,  Benjamin,  359. 

Hall,  Edward  F.,  988. 

Hall,  Ezra,  594. 

Hall,  Gardiner,  698. 
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Hall,  Gardiner,  Jr.,  835. 

Hall,  Gustavus  E.,  594. 

Hall,  Holman  H.,  835. 

Hall,  John,  103,  150,  280,  320,  698,  771. 

Hall,  Joseph,  829. 

Hall,  Lyman,  991. 

Hall,  Mary,  594,  916. 

Hall,  Samuel,  566. 

Hall,  Samuel  W.,  823. 

Hall,  William  H.,  835,  908. 

Hall,  Wm„  Jr.,  558. 

Hall,  Elton  and  Co.,  829. 

Hall  School,  788. 

Hallan,  George,  599. 

Halsey,  Jeremiah,  510,  51 1. 

Hamburg,  612. 

Hamden,  John,  32. 

Hamden,  town  of,  671. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  433,  440,  443,  450,  456, 
457,  459,  460,  472,  474,  486,  519,  520,  528, 
531,  562,  570,  579,  624,  732. 

Hamilton,  David  B.,  821,  823. 

Hamilton,  Marquis  of,  1 15,  116,  117,  262, 
859- 

Hamilton  Park,  821. 

Hamilton  Propeller  Co.,  887. 

Hamlet,  Capt.  Harry  G.,  845. 

Hamlin,  Jabez,  359. 

Hammer,  Francis,  715. 

Hammonasset,  868. 

Hammonasset,  State  Park,  612,  975,  1006. 
Hammond,  Andrew  J.,  955. 

Hammond,  A.,  Park,  702. 

Hammond,  Rev.  E.  Payson,  699. 

“Hampshire  Grants,”  784. 

Hampton,  683. 

Hanchett,  Oliver,  371,  709. 

Hancock,  John,  385,  797. 

“Hancock,”  The,  425. 

Hanford,  John,  169. 

Hanks,  Rodney,  697. 

Hanmer,  John,  728. 

Harbison,  John  P.,  902. 

Harden,  William  F.,  801. 

Harding,  Capt.  Seth,  399,  400. 

Hardware  mfg.,  758. 

Hardy,  Commodore  Sir  Thomas,  533,  552. 
Hare,  Dr.  Robert,  807,  808. 

Harkness,  Charles  W.,  873. 

Harkness,  Edward  S.,  871,  873,  874. 
Harkness,  Mrs.  Mary  S.,  618. 

Harkness,  Mrs.  Stephen  V.,  873. 

Harkness  family,  872,  873. 

Harlan  Heights,  battle  of,  392,  601. 
Harland,  Edward,  948. 

Harland,  Thomas,  849. 

Harmon,  Benjamin,  709. 

Harmon,  John,  709. 

Harper,  W.  R.,  880. 

Harrington,  Charles  P.,  797. 

Harris  Hill,  729. 

Harrison,  Daniel,  696. 

Harrison,  Henry  B.,  864,  955. 

Harrison,  Wm.  H.,  894. 

Hart,  Benjamin,  756. 


Hart,  Elijah,  Jr.,  756. 

Hart,  Frederick  W.,  757. 

Hart,  George  P.,  760. 

Hart,  Howard  S.,  760. 

Hart,  John,  103,  755. 

Hart,  Jonathan,  732,  756. 

Hart,  Josiah,  756. 

Hart,  Samuel,  732,  904. 

Hart,  Selah,  390,  732,  755,  756. 
Hart,  Rev.  Seth,  643. 

Hart,  Simeon,  732,  747,  749,  788. 
Hart,  Simeon,  Jr.,  748,  751. 

Hart,  Stephen,  103. 

Hart,  Thomas,  103. 

Hart  and  Hegeman  Co.,  The,  889. 
“Hart  Quarter,”  755. 

Harte,  Charles  R.,  671. 

Hartford,  William  J.,  826. 


Hartford,  35,  36 

',  37, 

38,  41,  45, 

46,  47,  5i 

,  55, 

56,  1 

60,  61,  66, 

,  69, 

70,  7 1,  73 

i,  92, 

102, 

103, 

104, 

105, 

106, 

113, 

121, 

128, 

133, 

135, 

138, 

139, 

145, 

149, 

155, 

159, 

162, 

166, 

180, 

187, 

188, 

189, 

190, 

202, 

203, 

209, 

233, 

244, 

274, 

294, 

300, 

324, 

325, 

326, 

33L 

333, 

334, 

359, 

362, 

365, 

366, 

368, 

392, 

405, 

406, 

409, 

4x0, 

417, 

423, 

432, 

433, 

435, 

440, 

44L 

457, 

458, 

469, 

483, 

487, 

489, 

500, 

505, 

507, 

509, 

513, 

515, 

516, 

517, 

524, 

525, 

527, 

531, 

532, 

54L 

567, 

5/0, 

57i, 

575, 

577, 

578, 

579, 

584, 

585, 

586, 

592, 

602, 

606, 

610, 

635, 

638, 

642, 

646, 

648, 

657, 

659, 

674, 

675, 

676, 

677, 

678, 

679, 

681, 

684, 

691, 

715, 

716, 

717, 

724, 

733, 

742, 

745, 

746, 

753, 

759, 

763, 

77i, 

779, 

783, 

805, 

81 1, 

813, 

821, 

829, 

830, 

831, 

833, 

837, 

839, 

870, 

882, 

883, 

884, 

885, 

886, 

887, 

888, 

889, 

890, 

891, 

892, 

893, 

894, 

895, 

896, 

897, 

898, 

899, 

900, 

901, 

902, 

907, 

909, 

917, 

918, 

9i9, 

921, 

922, 

924, 

925, 

93i, 

933, 

934, 

939, 

940, 

942, 

943, 

944, 

945, 

948, 

950, 

955, 

956, 

961, 

962, 

965, 

966, 

967, 

969, 

970, 

973, 

974, 

977, 

978, 

980, 

982, 

983, 

984, 

985, 

986, 

987, 

997, 

998, 

999, 

1001 

,  1002,  1004. 

Hartford  Atheneum,  654. 

Hartford  Bank,  570,  577,  579,  581,  586,  588, 

628. 


Hartford  Canal,  740. 

Hartford  Carpet  Co.,  707. 

Hartford  Convention,  458,  459,  553,  554,  555, 
556,  557,  558,  559,  562,  563,  567,  632,  980, 
981. 

Hartford  County,  304,  316,  518,  663,  755, 
770,  791,  81 1,  828,  975. 

Hartford  Co.,  Medical  Society,  938. 
Hartford  County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Co.,  741,  898. 

Hartford  “Courant,”  541,  581,  879,  904,  91 1, 
9i6,  939,  990. 

Hartford  Electric  Light  Co.,  893. 

Hartford  Female  Beneficent  Society,  658, 

660. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  586,  590,  885, 
899,  901,  902,  915,  967. 

Hartford  Hospital,  588,  697,  884,  892,  906, 
938. 

Hartford  Insurance  Co.,  586. 
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Hartford  Law  School,  788,  908. 

Hartford  Machine  Screw  Co.,  The,  889, 
1002. 

“Hartford  Marine  Insurance  Company,”  589. 
Hartford  Medical  Society,  938. 

Hartford  Municipal  Building,  515,  516. 
Hartford  Orphan  Asylum,  588,  658. 

Hartford  prison,  430,  431. 

Hartford  Public  Library,  905,  908,  916. 
Hartford  Retreat,  656,  657,  658. 

Hartford  Rubber  Works,  The,  892. 

Hartford  Seminary  Foundation,  651,  653, 
654,  712,  869,  906,  915,  935.  1003,  1006. 
Hartford  Society  for  Savings,  577,  584. 
Hartford  State  House,  509,  513,  515,  516, 
517,  639,  883,  900,  917. 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  898,  899. 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  277,  652, 
827,  905. 

Hartford  “Times,”  736. 

“Hartford  Wits,”  450,  518,  520,  521,  522,  523, 
524,  525,  526,  527,  529,  531,  541,  558,  568, 
577,  654,  742,  750,  795,  909,  9io. 

Hartford  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  699. 

Hartford  and  New  Haven  Insurance  Co.,  586. 
Hartland,  767,  771. 

Hartranft,  Chester  D.,  652,  653. 

Hartranft  Hall,  654. 

Hartt  School  of  Music,  Julius,  612,  661. 
Harvard  College,  147,  169,  272,  405,  603,  646. 
Harvey,  Dr.  Samuel  C.,  879. 

Harwinton,  771,  775,  776,  842. 

Harwood,  Benjamin,  988. 

Harwood,  Frank  A.,  698. 

Harwood,  Jonathan,  698. 

Harwood,  Pliny  L.,  617,  844. 

Hascall,  William,  719. 

“Hasty  Pudding,”  523,  524. 

Hatfield,  215. 

Hathaway,  Archibald,  710. 

Hauerwas,  A.  L.,  758. 

Havens,  Capt.  Wm.,  425. 

Hawes,  Joel,  659. 

Hawkins,  Anthony,  102. 

Hawley,  David,  794,  806. 

Hawley,  Dr.  G.  B.,  657. 

Hawley,  Joseph  R.,  484,  879,  886,  906,  91 1, 
918,  939,  947,  948,  953,  955- 
Hawley,  Mrs.  Joseph,  906. 

Hawley,  Miss  Mary  E.,  91 1. 

Hawley,  Samuel,  616. 

Hawley  School,  91  x. 

Hawleyville,  783. 

Hayden,  Daniel,  812,  814. 

Hayden,  Edward  S.,  818. 

Hayden,  Hezekiah,  736. 

Hayden,  H.  H.,  817. 

Hayden,  Horace  H.,  736. 

Hayden,  H.  Sydney,  737,  739,  837. 

Hayden,  H.  W.,  814,  815. 

Hayden,  Jal?ez  H.,  737,  740. 

Hayden,  Uriah,  612,  839. 

Hayden,  William,  53,  740- 
Hayden  Station,  736. 


Hayden,  town  of,  737,  739. 

Hayes,  Capt.  Ezekiel,  854. 

Hayes,  George,  75,  736,  742,  743,  920. 

Hayes,  Philip  C.,  744. 

Hayes,  Rutherford,  736,  743,  854. 

Haynes,  Hezekiah,  130. 

Haynes,  Judge  John,  45. 

Haynes,  John,  20,  29,  30,  38,  39,  43,  45,  46, 

54,  63,  81,  99,  103,  105,  108,  hi,  113,  118, 

124,  129,  130,  131,  142,  143,  146,  150,  17s, 

191,  193,  251,  252,  456,  477,  504,  554,  714, 

726,  740,  746,  910,  993. 

Haynes,  Rev.  Joseph,  45,  158,  159,  167. 
Haynes,  Robert,  130. 

Hazard,  Augustus  G.,  708. 

Hazard,  Benjamin,  558. 

Hazard,  Stanton,  420. 

Hazard  Powder  Company,  708,  1001. 
Hazardville,  708,  1001. 

Hazelton,  John,  319. 

Heart,  Capt.  Jonathan,  450. 

Hebron,  593,  697,  907. 

Hemingway,  Jacob,  273. 

Heminway  and  Bartlett  Silk  Company,  The, 
776.  _ 

Hendricken,  Thomas  F.,  827. 

Henry,  Elias  H.,  453. 

Henry,  E.  Stevens,  701,  703. 

Henry,  Patrick,  360. 

Hepburn,  Katherine,  91 1,  977. 

Hepburn,  Dr.  Thomas  N.,  911. 

Hepburn,  Mrs.  Thomas  N.,  91 1. 

Herrick  and  Frost,  856. 

Herter,  Alfred,  61,  920. 

Hertford,  see  Hartford. 

Hesselgrave,  Rev.  Charles  E.,  966. 

Heth,  Joyce,  802. 

Heublein,  Gilbert  F.,  753. 

Hewes,  Thomas,  988,  989,  990. 

Hewins,  Caroline  M.,  905. 

Hewitt,  Gershom,  773. 

Hewitt,  Jessie,  743. 

Hibbs,  Lieut.,  419. 

Hickey,  John,  718,  956. 

Hickock,  Benjamin,  722. 

Hickock,  Hannah  H.,  722. 

Hicock,  Horatio,  647. 

Hickox,  Samuel,  281. 

Higginson,  Francis,  15,  149. 

Higginson,  John,  49,  93,  149,  152. 

Highland  Lake,  772,  773. 

Highways,  929. 

Higley,  John,  430,  744,  745. 

Hill,  Agnes,  808. 

Hill,  Ebenezer,  J.,  809. 

Hill,  Frederick  A.,  956. 

Hill,  James,  864. 

Hill,  Wm.,  320. 

Hillard,  Mary  R.,  777,  786. 

Hillhouse,  James,  90,  414,  558,  564,  670,  671, 
854,  856,  860,  864,  870. 

Hillhouse,  Rev.  James,  860. 

Hillhouse,  William,  462. 

Hillhouse  High  School,  864. 

Hilman,  Levi  N.,  741. 
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Hillsborough,  364,  365. 

Hillside  Seminary,  788,  808. 

Hillyer,  Andrew,  370. 

Hillyer,  Appleton,  908. 

Hillyer,  Mrs.  Appleton  R.,  906,  925. 

Hillyer,  Gen.  Charles  T.,  908. 

Hillyer,  Clara,  908. 

Hillyer,  Pliny,  430. 

Hine,  Percival  W.,  94. 

Hine,  Thomas,  94. 

Hinman,  Benjamin,  285,  287,  367,  369,  372, 
390,  403,  778,  995. 

Plinman,  Edward,  778. 

Hinman,  Elisha,  400,  425. 

Hinman,  Jennie,  778. 

Hinman,  Royal  R.,  778. 

Hinman,  Sherman,  778. 

Hinman,  Titus,  269. 

Hinman  family,  777,  778,  995. 

Hinsdale,  Elizabeth,  759. 

Historical  societies,  738,  739,  904  905,  906, 
907. 

Hitchcock,  Lambert,  772. 

Hitchcock,  R.  E.,  818. 

Hitchcock,  W.  R.,  818. 

Hitler,  Adolph,  994,  995,  996,  1005. 

Hoadley,  David,  857. 

Hoadley,  George  E.,  739,  991. 

Hoadley,  Jeremy,  900. 

Hoadley  Bridge,  900. 

Hoadly,  Charles  J.,  329,  920,  921. 

Hoar  family,  910. 

Hockanum,  44,  537,  730. 

Hockanum  Mills  Co.,  701,  978. 

Hoe,  Robert,  742. 

Hogg,  Thomas,  86. 

Hoit,  Joseph,  793, ,  794- 
Holbrook,  Zephaniah  S.,  636. 

Holcomb,  Adah  L.  B.,  958. 

Holcomb,  Carlos,  958. 

Holcomb,  Marcus  H.,  768,  957,  958,  960,  966, 
967. 

Holcomb,  Richard  E.,  744. 

Holcombe,  John  M.,  898. 

Holcombe,  John  M.,  Jr.,  899. 

Holcombe,  Mrs.  John  M.,  883,  906. 

Holden,  Benedict,  959. 

Holland,  James  H.,  692. 

Holley,  Alexander  H.,  773. 

Hollister,  Benjamin,  720. 

Hollister,  Gideon  H.,  779. 

Hollister,  John,  80,  259,  720. 

Hollister,  Roswell,  612. 

Hollister,  Stephen,  244,  246. 

Holmes,  Col.  Charles  L.,  826,  950. 

Holmes,  George  C.,  996,  997. 

Holmes,  Israel,  765,  814,  817,  826. 

Holmes,  James,  430. 

Holmes,  Capt.  Jeremiah,  553. 

Holmes,  Oliver  W.,  910. 

Holmes,  Samuel  J.,  816. 

Holmes,  Uriel,  783. 

Holmes,  William,  22,  23,  25,  26,  28,  733,  737, 
918. 

Holmes  and  Edwards  Silver  Co.,  804 


Holmes  and  Hotchkiss,  815. 

Holmes,  Booth  and  Hayden,  814,  816,  820. 
Holmes,  Hotchkiss,  Brown  and  Elton,  815. 
Home  Insurance  Co.,  898. 

Honce,  Barlow  S.,  955. 

Hooke,  Rev.  William,  170,  176,  180,  184,  857. 
Hooker,  Alice  B.,  913. 

Hooker,  Anne,  17. 

Hooker,  Brian,  749,  877. 

Hooker,  Edward,  747,  751,  910. 

Hooker,  Dr.  Edward  Beecher,  903. 

Hooker,  Edward  W.,  903,  935. 

Hooker,  Henry,  854. 

Hooker,  Isabel,  903. 

Hooker,  James,  76,  737. 

Hooker,  Joanna,  17,  36. 

Hooker,  John,  17,  695,  697,  910,  913. 

Hooker,  Mrs.  John,  910,  91 1. 

Hooker,  Judge,  695. 

Hooker,  Mary,  17,  105. 

Hooker,  Noadiah,  394,  404,  510,  671,  747. 
Hooker,  Roland  M.,  262. 

Hooker,  Samuel,  17,  18,  167,  746,  750. 
Hooker,  Sarah,  17,  369. 

Hooker,  Sarah  Whitman,  house,  396. 
Hooker,  Thomas,  7,  8,  9,  17,  18,  19,  20,  26, 
29,  30,  31,  36,  37,  39,  40  41,  42,  43,  44,  45, 

46,  47,  49,  5i,  56,  57,  58,  59,  61,  63,  68,  78, 

81,  82,  84,  86,  i04i  106,  107,  108,  109,  1 14, 
1 15,  122,  123,  124,  141,  146,  150,  153,  157, 

158,  164,  167,  179,  191,  193,  202,  222,  251, 

252,  265,  305,  31 1,  332,  456,  477,  478,  504, 

527,  529,  533,  537,  540,  541,  554,  556,  572, 

575,  579,  61 1,  637,  639,  652,  653,  654,  659, 

673,  674,  683,  710,  725,  726,  746,  754,  761, 

764,  768,  811,  854,  871,  877,  883,  884,  902, 

906,  910,  915,  9i8,  933,  935,  973,  979,  986, 

1003,  1006. 

Hooker,  Mrs.  Thomas,  17,  18. 

Hooker,  Thomas,  Jr.,  710. 

Hooker  and  Company,  854. 

Hoover,  Herbert,  961. 

Hoover,  Mrs.  Herbert,  1004. 

Hoover,  J.  Edgar,  995. 

Hopewell,  720. 

Hopewell  Manufacturing  Company,  720. 
Hopkins,  Edward,  18,  28,  31,  39,  42,  66,  97, 
103,  1 18,  122,  131,  142,  145,  146,  148,  150, 
155,  165,  170,  171,  253,  264,  271,  787,  937- 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  Edward,  147. 

Hopkins,  Harry,  978. 

Hopkins,  Henry,  146. 

Hopkins,  John,  814. 

Hopkins,  Joseph,  542,  567,  814. 

Hopkins,  Lemuel,  520,  521,  523. 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  298. 

Hopkins  Grammar  School,  146,  787,  851,  863, 
879,  909. 

Horse  Neck,  796. 

Horsford,  Badiah,  390. 

Horton,  Stoddard  E.,  741. 

Horton  clutch,  740. 

Horton  Manufacturing  Company,  The,  765. 
Hosmer,  James  B.,  .652,  894,  895,  896,  904. 
Hosmer,  Stephen  T.,  837,  838. 
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Hosmer,  Titus,  411,  461. 

Hosmer  Hall,  654. 

“Hospitality  Hall”  (Webb  House),  446,  447. 
Hospitals,  state,  662,  663. 

Hotchkiss,  Chauncey  L.,  843. 

Hotchkiss,  H.  L„  818. 

Hotchkiss,  Jeremiah,  762. 

Hotchkiss,  Julius,  838. 

Hotchkiss,  Lemuel,  756. 

Hotchkiss,  Brown  and  Elton,  815. 

Hotchkiss  School,  774,  786. 

Hough,  James,  831. 

Housatonic  River,  44,  970,  971. 

House,  Col.  E.  M.,  878. 

House,  Henry,  1000. 

House  of  Good  Hope,  22,  26,  34,  100,  137. 
Houston,  Captain,  419. 

Houston,  James  B.,  956. 

Howard,  Col.  James  L.,  895,  958,  960,  962, 
963.  965,  967. 

Howard,  Mark,  894,  898. 

Howard,  Robert,  189. 

Howe,  Elias,  Jr.,  775,  803,  804. 

Howe,  Lord  William,  376,  378,  382,  384,  385, 
386,  387,  391,  393,  402,  406,  705. 

Howe,  Dr.  John  J.,  813. 

Howells,  William  D.,  914. 

Hoyt,  George,  615. 

Hrdlicka,  Ales,  316. 

Hubbard,  Daniel,  150. 

Hubbard,  E.  J.,  767. 

Hubbard,  Elijah,  590. 

Hubbard,  Elizur,  721. 

Hubbard,  Elisha  K.,  833,  1000. 

Hubbard,  George,  150. 

Hubbard,  John,  551,  719. 

Hubbard,  Joseph,  150. 

Hubbard,  Lemuel,  716,  919. 

Hubbard,  L.  Marsden,  681. 

Hubbard,  Nehemiah,  837. 

Hubbard,  Richard  D.,  716,  898,  919,  955. 

Hubbard,  Samuel  D.,  618,  619,  835,  838. 

Hubbard,  Thomas,  150,  590,  790. 

Hubbard,  William,  20,  21,  34,  174,  190. 
Hubbard  family,  833. 

Hubbard  and  Broadhead,  720. 

Hubbell  Co.,  The  Harvey,  1000. 

Hudson,  Barzillai,  432. 

Hudson,  Henry,  22,  588,  654. 

Hudson,  Philip  W.,  718. 

Hudson-Cheney  Paper  Co.,  718. 

Huit,  Ephraim,  73,  708,  734,  736. 

Hull,  Cordell,  995. 

Hull.  Isaac,  532,  549,  550,  551. 

Hull,  Rev.  Isaac,  550. 

Hull,  Joseph,  339. 

Hull,  Lyman,  615. 

Hull,  William,  392,  549,  550,  991. 

Humfry,  John,  33. 

Humphrey,  Prof.  Edward  F.,  907,  908. 
Humphrey,  Elihu,  394,  404,  742. 

Humphrey,  Heman,  742. 

Humphrey,  Jonathan,  430,  431. 

Humphrey,  Noah,  742. 


Humphreys,  David,  359,  416,  450,  520,  521, 
524,  742,  812,  821,  862,  918. 
Humphreysville,  524. 

Hungerford,  John,  817. 

Hungerford,  Theodore  A.,  776. 

Hungerford,  Uri  T.,  775. 

Hungerford  Hospital,  Catherine,  775. 

Hunt,  Dr.  Ebenezer  K.,  657,  938. 

Hunter,  Dard,  774. 

Huntington,  Benjamin,  476,  602. 
Huntington,  Charlotte,  963. 

Huntington,  Collis  P.,  776. 

Huntington,  Ebenezer,  396,  397,  450,  602. 
Huntington,  Hezekiah,  339,  359,  602. 
Huntington,  Jabez,  333,  359,  393,  565,  602, 
783,  849,  851. 

Huntington,  Jedediah,  384,  388,  394,  395,  396, 
398,  406,  410,  443,  450,  476,  479,  500,  599, 
600,  601,  602,  706. 

Huntington,  Mrs.  Jedediah,  381,  488,  849. 
Huntington,  Rev.  Joseph,  705. 

Huntington,  Joshua,  543. 

Huntington,  Lydia,  849. 

Huntington,  Robert  W.,  481,  738,  956. 
Huntington,  Roger,  333. 

Huntington,  Samuel,  127,  386,  454,  461,  462, 
464,  474,  476,  487,  500,  566,  602,  630,  690, 
849. 

Huntington,  Samuel  H.,  786,  904,  910. 
Huntington,  Simon,  481. 

Huntington,  Wm.,  481. 

Huntington,  Zachariah,  591. 

Huntington  family,  481,  482,  602,  603. 

Hurd,  Davis,  670. 

Hurd,  Frederick,  808. 

Hurd,  Jarvis,  670,  671. 

Hurlburt,  Dr.  George  A.,  721. 

Hurley,  Robert  T.,  924. 

Hurricane,  974,  975,  976,  9 77,  979,  980,  982, 

983- 

“Hurry”  call,  Trumbull,  388,  389,  390. 
Hutchins,  Robert  M.,  880. 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Anne,  86,  100,  101,  149, 
792. 

Hutchinson,  Samuel,  185,  190. 

Hutchinson,  Thomas,  294. 

Hutchinson,  Gov.  Thomas,  360,  363,  380,  878. 
Hyde,  Alvin  P.,  697. 

I.  Newman  and  Sons,  854. 

“Ik  Marvel,”  see  Mitchell,  Donald  G. 

Imlay,  William  H.,  581,  586. 

Indian  reservation,  772. 

Indians,  in  Connecticut,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27, 
28,  34,  35,  46,  47,  48,  49,  5i,  52,  53,  54,  55, 

100,  103,  no,  in,  112,  113,  125,  126,  127, 

128,  152,  153,  154,  212,  213,  214,  215,  216, 

217,  218,  238,  239,  240,  248,  289,  304,  305, 

594,  595,  596,  597- 
Ingersoll,  Charles  R.,  864,  965. 

Ingersoll,  Jared,  342,  353,  356,  358,  359,  422, 
446,  857. 

Ingersoll,  Jonathan,  564,  567,  573,  633. 
Ingersoll,  Ralph  I.,  864. 
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Ingersoll,  Robert  H.,  818. 

Ingersoll  watch,  1001. 

Ingoldsby,  Richard,  241,  242. 

Ingraham,  Edward,  1001. 

Ingraham,  Elias,  765. 

Ingraham  Company,  765. 

Ingram,  Walter  S.,  762. 

Institutions,  650,  651,  652,  653,  654,  655,  656, 
657,  658,  659,  660,  66 1,  662,  663,  664,  665, 
666,  667,  668. 

Insurance,  584,  585,  586,  587,  588,  589,  590, 
591,  638,  893,  894,  895,  896,  897,  898,  899, 
931- 

“Insurance  City,”  885,  886. 

International  Silver  Co.,  813,  820,  829,  831, 
832,  844,  849. 

Ipswich,  30. 

Iron  mines,  385. 

Isbell,  Col.  Ernest  C.,  960,  961. 

Ives,  Gen.  Brayton,  947,  952. 

Ives,  J.  Moss,  799,  959. 

Ives,  Joseph,  765. 

Ives.  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen,  862. 

Ives,  Milton,  708. 

Ivoryton,  839. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  553,  579,  594,  620,  621,  623, 
648,  689,  849. 

Jackson,  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  838. 

Jackson,  Richard,  355,  356. 

Jacobus,  Rev.  Dr.  Melancthon  W.,  653. 

James  I,  King,  4,  5,  8,  13. 

James  II,  King,  11,  222,  224,  226,  231,  234, 
348,  554- 

Janes,  William,  729. 

Jarvis,  Rev.  Abraham,  432,  435,  539,  636. 
Jarvis,  Charles  M.,  756,  761. 

Jarvis,  George  A.,  907. 

Jarvis,  Isaac,  416. 

Jarvis,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  F.,  647. 

Jarvis  hall,  647. 

Jay,  John,  455,  467,  503,  602. 

Jay  treaty,  527,  528. 

Jeanes,  Wm.,  169. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  6,  428,  473,  475,  496,  502, 
503,  519,  520,  540,  542,  543,  544,  545,  546, 
547,  549,  553,  554,  556,  560,  621,  632,  877. 
Jeffrey,  John,  323. 

Jenkenskas,  Dorothy,  1005. 

Jenkins,  John,  408. 

Jenkins  and  Boyd,  821. 

Jennings,  Henry  R.,  485. 

Jerome,  Chauncey,  765,  773,  803,  813,  856, 
862,  1001. 

Jerome,  Chauncey,  Jr.,  435,  765. 

Jerome,  Phoebe,  434. 

Jerome  Clock  Company,  803. 

“Jersey,”  The,  420. 

“Jersey  Plan,”  472,  473- 
Jessup,  Thomas  S.,  557. 

Jewell,  Asahel,  891. 

Jewell,  Asahel,  II,  891. 

Jewell,  Charles  A.,  891,  908. 

Tewell,  Lyman  B.,  891. 


Jewell,  Marshall,  891,  895,  945. 

Jewell,  Pliny,  891. 

Jewell  Pin  Company,  The.  891. 

Jewett,  Capt.,  387. 

Jewett,  Sarah  O.,  914. 

Johnson,  Ebenezer,  240. 

Johnson,  Major  Frank  E.,  966. 

Johnson,  Horace  C.,  826. 

Johnson,  H.  S.,  949. 

Johnson,  Obadiah,  396. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  165,  276,  429,  434,  464, 
467,  629,  636,  642,  643. 

Johnson,  Stephen,  361. 

Johnson,  William  S.,  360,  362,  363,  364  365, 
414,  462,  464,  471,  473,  474,  475,  538,  600, 
629,  806,  808,  809. 

Johnson,  Professor  W.  S.,  839,  840. 

Johnson,  Prof.  Willis  F.,  quot.,  560. 
Johnson,  General  Wm.,  284,  344. 

Johnston,  Albert  W.,  835. 

Johnston,  Prof.  Alexander,  65,  92,  247,  364, 
408,  47L  472,  475,  5o6,  515,  860. 

Johnston,  John,  835,  839,  840. 

Jones,  Frederick  S.,  880. 

Jones,  John  Paul,  423,  424,  425. 

Jones,  Levi,  362. 

Jones,  Thomas,  794. 

Jones,  Timothy,  391. 

Jones,  William,  180,  181,  182,  189,  195. 
Jones,  Mrs.  William,  180. 

Jordan,  Thomas,  136. 

J.  R.  Montgomery  Co.,  740,  741. 

Judd,  Benjamin,  756. 

Judd,  Orange,  839,  840. 

Judd,  Thomas,  103. 

Judd,  William,  103,  543,  569,  748. 

Judd  hall,  Wesleyan,  839. 

Judd’s  Pond,  755. 

Judea  Seminary,  785. 

Judson,  Daniel,  807. 

Judson,  James,  246. 

Judson,  Sarah  Plant,  807. 

Kay,  Nathaniel,  322. 

Keeler,  Ralph,  151. 

Keeler,  Samuel,  280. 

Keeler  Tavern,  337. 

Keeney,  Henry,  901. 

Keeney,  Richard,  334. 

Keeney,  Walter,  901. 

Keeney  Park,  921. 

Keith,  George,  629. 

Keith,  John,  570. 

Kelley,  Ellen  C.,  662. 

Kellogg,  Allen,  700. 

Kellogg,  Rev.  Bela,  937. 

Kellogg,  Charles  P.,  825. 

Kellogg,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  698,  892. 

Kellogg,  Elisha,  948. 

Kellogg,  Elizabeth,  825. 

Kellogg,  Frank  W.,  825,  956. 

Kellogg,  George,  700. 

Kellogg,  John  P.,  824,  825. 

Kellogg,  Joseph,  709. 

Kellogg,  Martin,  731,  732. 
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Kellogg,  Stephen  W.,  824. 

Kellond,  Thomas,  181. 

Kelly,  Rev.  Andrew  J.,  1006. 

Kemmerer,  Edwin  W.,  836. 

Kendrick,  Greene,  825. 

Kendrick,  John,  825. 

Kenna,  Frank,  854. 

Kennecott  Co.,  818. 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  654. 

Kennedy  School  of  Missions,  654. 

Kenomac  Hill,  598. 

Kensington,  730,  731,  755,  756,  759,  789. 
Kent,  Albert  A.,  710. 

Kent,  Elihu,  709. 

Kent,  Samuel,  708,  710. 

Kent,  Sidney  A.,  710,  740. 

Kent,  town  of,  24,  771,  772,  779,  844. 

Kent  Memorial,  740. 

Kent  School,  772,  779,  786,  1003. 

Kenyon,  Warren,  817. 

Keogh,  Andrew,  879. 

Key,  Francis  Scott,  422,  553,  577. 

Kieft,  .William,  23,  96,  132,  133,  134. 
Kiessling,  Max,  821. 

Kilborn,  Jonathan,  721. 

Kilborne,  Edward,  433. 

Kilburn,  James,  503. 

Killingly,  684,  693. 

Killingworth,  345,  536,  868. 

Kimball,  Arthur  R.,  826,  939. 

Kimball,  M.  M.,  693. 

Kimberley,  Abel,  857. 

King,  Arthur  F.,  989. 

King,  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  710. 

King,  Edward,  711. 

King  Philip’s  War,  188,  212,  213,  214,  215, 
216,  217,  218,  219,  225,  244,  246,  260,  595, 
596,  597,  7 11,  737,  7 4°,  753,  7 89,  792. 

King  William’s  War,  236,  279. 

King,  Helen  M.,  710. 

King,  Gen.  Joshua,  574. 

King,  Rufus,  528. 

King  George’s  War,  236,  281,  282. 

King  School,  788. 

Kingsbury,  Alice,  826. 

Kingsbury,  Charles  D.,  823,  827. 

Kingsbury,  Frederick  J.,  818,  823,  826. 
Kingsbury,  Henry  W.,  949. 

Kingsbury,  John,  823. 

Kingsbury,  T.  H.  C.,  949. 

King’s  College,  434,  464. 

Kingsley,  Thomas  G.,  950. 

Kingswood  School,  788,  884,  908,  915. 
Kinsella,  Mayor,  967. 

Kinsley,  Dr.  Apollos,  536,  886. 

Kip’s  Bay,  384,  396. 

Kirby,  John,  150. 

Kirk,  Thomas,  181. 

Kirkland,  Eugene  T.,  959. 

Knapp,  Farwell,  908,  942. 

Knapp,  Harry  S.,  956. 

Knapp,  James  H.,  798,  799. 

Knight,  Dr.  Henry  M.,  660. 

Knight,  Mrs.  Henry  M.,  660. 


Knight,  Madame  Sarah,  332,  333,  607. 
Knight  hall,  654. 

Knights  of  Columbus,  966,  967. 

Knollwood,  610,  612. 

Knowles,  John,  362. 

Knowlton,  Julius  W.,  809. 

Knowlton,  Col.  Thomas,  377,  378,  392,  393, 
601,  688,  919. 

Knowlton’s  Rangers,  688,  706,  919. 

Knox,  General  Henry,  440,  443,  444. 

Knox,  John,  586. 

Knox,  Mrs.,  431. 

Knox,  Norman,  589,  638. 

Koppelmann,  Herman  P.,  982,  989. 
Kosciusko,  Thaddeus,  405. 

Kuhn,  Fritz,  995. 

Lacey,  Noah  A.,  574. 

Ladd,  Gen.  William  F.,  845,  921,  967,  971, 
974- 

La  fay  ette,  Marquis  de,  396,  397,  405,  408, 
440,  443,  447,  448,  449,  45°,  459,  517,  579, 
620,  676,  732,  734,  813,  883,  902,  918,  924. 
Lake,  Everett  J.,  824,  885,  966. 

Lake,  Simon,  618,  804,  805,  999. 

Lake  Bantam,  786. 

Lake  Compounce,  768. 

Lake  Saltonstall,  867. 

Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Company,  804. 

Lake  Whitney,  856. 

Lakeville,  318,  773,  774,  786. 

Lamb,  Colonel  (Revolution),  398. 

Lamb,  Col.  Edwin  E.,  961. 

“L’Amistad”  case,  785,  942. 

Lamson,  Rev.  Charles  M.,  654,  935. 

Lamson  Fund,  654. 

Landers,  George  M.,  757,  758. 

Landers,  Frary  and  Clark,  756,  813. 

Lane,  Henry,  340,  341. 

Langdon,  Olivia  (Mrs.  Samuel  Clemens), 

914. 

Langdon,  President  (Harvard),  377. 
Lanman,  James,  574,  851. 

Larned,  Amasa,  574. 

Larned,  Ellen  D.,  689. 

Latham,  William  W.,  485. 

Lathrop,  Captain,  214. 

Lathrop,  Dr.  Joshua,  537,  849. 

Latimer,  Jonathan,  404,  452. 

Laubscher,  Martin,  702. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  8,  11,  17,  18,  20,  30,  31,  32, 
78,  82,  84,  85,  107,  1 16,  204,  434,  537,  554, 
563,  628. 

Laurel  Heights  Sanatorium,  609. 

Lavery,  Albert  E.,  932>  1000. 

Law,  Jonathan,  79,  290,  315,  338,  864,  867, 
910. 

Law,  Richard,  462,  474,  476,  604. 

Law,  Samuel,  604. 

Lawrence,  Bradley  and  Pardee,  854. 

Laws,  early,  310,  311,  312,  313. 

“Leather  Man,”  842,  843. 

Leavenworth,  Rev.  Mark,  643. 

Leavitt,  Jane,  710. 

Leavitt,  Thaddeus,  710. 
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Lebanon,  380,  439,  44°,  446,  448,  486,  489,  533, 
598,  601,  627,  683,  703,  704,  779,  780,  788, 
944,  979- 

Lebanon  School,  788. 

Lechmore,  Thomas,  312. 

Ledyard,  Austin,  717. 

Ledyard,  Nathaniel,  362. 

Ledyard,  William,  362,  451,  452,  453,  454, 
976. 

Ledyard,  town  of,  596,  597,  599,  600,  607, 
661. 

Lee,  Mother  Ann,  600. 

Lee,  Arthur,  397,  428,  794. 

Lee,  General  Charles,  379,  384,  385,  387,  602. 
Lee,  Ezra,  401. 

Lee,  Gen.  FitzHugh,  956. 

Lee,  Joseph,  756. 

Lee,  Richard  H.,  459. 

Lee,  Robert  E.,  952. 

Lee,  Stephen,  281,  285. 

Lee,  Thomas,  848. 

Lee,  Wilson  H.,  867. 

Lee  Academy,  788. 

“Lee  Quarter,”  745. 

Leete,  Simeon,  868. 

Leete,  William,  89,  136,  14S,  J47,  170,  175, 

181,  183,  189,  198,  200,  201,  202,  203,  21 1, 

212,  265,  266,  267,  295,  321,  859,  860,  864, 

868. 

Lefferts,  Halleck,  689. 

Leffingwell,  Christopher,  368. 

Leffingwell,  Thomas,  118,  154,  597,  849. 
Lehmann,  Carl  A.,  880. 

Leisler,  Jacob,  237,  238,  239,  240,  241,  244. 
Leland,  John,  568,  569. 

Leonard,  Sidney  M.,  757. 

Leonard  Silk  Company,  711. 

Leveret,  John,  136. 

Lewis,  Adonijah,  756. 

Lewis,  Commodore,  552. 

Lewis,  Gertrude  O.,  667. 

Lewis,  Henry  L.,  975- 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Henry  L.,  975- 
Lewis,  Ichabod,  388. 

Lewis,  Isaac  C.,  813,  831. 

Lewis,  Lieut.  Joseph,  453. 

Lewis,  Phinehas,  749. 

Lewis,  William,  102,  103,  81 1. 

Lexington,  367,  368. 

Liberty  Ordnance  Co.,  804. 

Libraries,  750,  751,  931- 

Life  Insurance  Research  Bureau,  899. 

Liggett,  Gen.  Hunter,  962,  963. 

Lillard,  Caroline  E.,  908. 

Lillard,  George  W.,  908. 

Lilley,  George  L.,  823,  824,  837,  864. 

Lime  Rock,  774. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  785,  809,  824,  826,  851, 
897,  920,  944,  945- 
Lincoln,  Allen  B.,  693. 

Lind,  Jenny,  803. 

Ling,  Benjamin,  190. 

Linsley,  Ray  K.,  766. 

Litchfield,  town  of,  301,  410,  541,  561,  626, 
62 7,  637,  729,  734,  755,  76 9,  770,  77L  772, 


773,  774,  775,  776,  777,  778,  779,  780,  781, 

782,  783,  784,  785,  786,  787,  788,  789,  790, 

791,  813,  832,  897,  9io,  918,  939,  955,  969, 

982. 

Litchfield  County,  304,  31 5,  3 16,  332,  347,  4 07, 
505,  5i8,  592,  769,  77 0,  783,  784,  785,  842, 
978,  989. 

Litchfield  Law  School,  564,  626,  638,  779, 
780,  786. 

Livingston,  Col.  James,  442. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  239,  360,  534,  535, 

536. 

Livingstone,  John,  249. 

Locke,  Arthur  F.,  961,  962. 

Locomobile  Co.,  Bridgeport,  804. 

Loewe,  Dietrich  E.,  799. 

Loewe  Case,  799. 

Lomes,  John,  103. 

London,  John,  189. 

Lonergan,  Augustine,  915,  983,  989. 

Long,  Francis  S.,  692. 

Long,  Walter  P.,  485. 

Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  558. 

Longfellow,  Stephen,  Jr.,  558. 

Long  Island  Sound,  23,  605,  606,  607,  608. 
Long  Lane  Farm,  66 7,  837. 

Longman,  Evelyn  B.,  900. 

Long  Ridge,  794- 
“Long  Wharf,”  89. 

Longworth,  Nicholas,  894. 

Loomis,  Amasa,  712. 

Loomis,  Dwight,  702. 

Loomis,  Elias,  698. 

Loomis,  Hezekiah  B.,  737. 

Loomis,  James  C.,  737,  808. 

Loomis,  James  L.,  738,  744. 

Loomis,  John,  737. 

Loomis,  Joseph,  75,  736,  737. 

Loomis,  Luther,  710. 

Loomis,  Orbert  B.,  737. 

Loomis,  Samuel,  737. 

Loomis,  Seymour  C.,  710. 

Loomis,  Thaddeus,  710. 

Loomis,  William  H.,  737. 

Loomis  family,  737. 

Loomis  School,  737,  738. 

Lord,  Richard,  138,  166,  167,  184,  617. 

Lord,  Dr.  Thomas,  70. 

Lordship  Beach,  805. 

Lothrop,  Simon,  281. 

Loughlin,  Rev.  Dr.  John  J.,  1004,  1005. 
Lounsbury,  George  E.,  809. 

Lounsbury,  Phineas  C.,  808,  809. 

Love,  Rev.  Delos,  44,  160,  667,  935. 

Love,  William  D.,  233. 

Lovejoy,  Phineas,  709. 

Loveridge,  Wm,  156. 

Low  and  Heywood  School,  Stamford,  840. 
Lowell,  James  R.,  690. 

Lucas,  Solomon,  849. 

Luce,  Robert,  64. 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  144,  177. 

Ludlow,  Roger,  16,  20,  29,  31,  33,  34,  36,  37, 
39,  5L  53,  54,  57,  64,  67,  77,  81,  98,  99,  ioi, 
105,  108,  109,  123,  124,  131,  141,  142,  143, 
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144,  145,  151,  152,  191,  193,  202,  252,  295, 
456,  477,  490,  504,  554,  595,  614,  615,  652, 
726,  733,  778,  791,  797,  806,  918,  933. 
Ludlow  Code,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72. 
Ludlow  School,  Roger,  737. 

Luds,  Capt.  Cary,  453. 

Luf berry,  Major  Raoul,  830,  962. 

Lusk,  Capt.  Levi,  574,  732. 

Luther,  Flavel  S.,  689,  906,  907. 

Lux  Clock  Company,  The,  1001. 

Lydall,  A.,  718. 

Lydall,  E.  Henry,  718. 

Lyman,  Daniel,  558. 

Lyman,  Joseph,  558. 

Lyman,  Mrs.,  372,  538. 

Lyman,  Gen.  Phineas,  255,  284,  285,  286,  288, 
289,  291,  344,  709,  954- 
Lyman,  Mrs.  Phineas,  291. 

Lyman,  Phineas,  Jr.,  291,  709. 

Lyman,  Thaddeus,  291,  709. 

Lyman,  W.  W.,  813. 

Lyme,  532,  603,  605,  606,  608,  610,  612,  627, 
788,  847,  906,  949. 

Lyon,  Matthew,  519,  520. 

Lyon,  Nathaniel,  688,  689,  945. 

Lyon,  Wm.,  589. 

McAuliffe,  Bishop  Maurice  F.,  936,  1004, 
1005. 

McCabe,  Charles  F.,  958. 

McCarthy,  Bishop  Joseph,  827. 

Macaulay,  William  J.  B.,  1004. 

McClellan,  George  B.,  690. 

McClellan,  John,  574. 

McClellan,  Samuel,  420,  690. 

McConaughy,  James  L.,  835,  836,  837,  988, 
990. 

McCook,  Rev.  John  J.,  160,  609,  907. 
McCurdy,  John,  361. 

McCurdy,  Robert  H.,  662. 

McCurdy  House,  609. 

McDonough,  Thomas,  551,  833. 

McFarland,  Bishop  Francis  P.,  936. 
McGrath,  Charles,  667. 

McGuigan,  Mrs.  Clara,  661. 

Mcllwain,  Charles  H.,  65. 

Mcllwaine,  Archibald  G.,  919. 

Mackenzie,  Ronald  A.,  948. 

Mackenzie,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  653. 
Mackenzie  hall,  654. 

McKesson  and  Robbins,  Inc.,  998. 

McKinley,  Pres.  Wm.,  956. 

McKim,  Mead  and  White,  823. 

McLaughlin,  Roy  L.,  666. 

McLean,  Rev.  Allen,  671,  742,  743. 

McLean,  Francis,  700. 

McLean,  Rev.  George  E.,  701. 

McLean,  George  P.,  75,  736,  742,  934,  953. 
McLean,  John  B.,  743. 

McLean,  Sally  P.,  743. 

McLean  Seminary,  743. 

McLellan,  Col.,  396. 

McLevy,  Jasper,  987,  988,  990,  991. 
McMahon,  John  J.,  959. 

McManus,  Mrs.  Ella  B.,  916. 


McManus,  James  G.,  612,  906. 

McManus,  Thomas,  902. 

McNeil,  Abraham,  616. 

McNeil,  Herman,  823. 

McOrmand,  Raymond  R.,  743. 

Macy,  William  A.,  937. 

Madison,  Pres.  James,  422,  423,  459,  460,  471, 
546,  547,  550,  553,  557,  560,  572,  620,  632, 
788,  828,  868. 

Malbon,  Richard,  86,  92. 

Malleable  Iron  Co.,  804. 

Mallory,  Clifford  D.,  618. 

Mallory,  Ezra,  798. 

Mallory,  Wm.  H.,  947. 

Mallory  Hat  Company,  798. 

Malone,  William  J.,  766. 

Maloney,  C.,  826. 

Maloney,  T.,  826. 

Maltbie,  William  M.,  467,  667,  920. 

Maltby,  Isaac,  756. 

Maltby,  Stevens  and  Co.,  829. 

Manchester,  43,  700,  707,  714,  718,  720,  888, 
892,  905,  922,  971. 

Mann,  Horace,  657. 

Manning,  Bowman  and  Co.,  831,  1002. 

Manor,  Anne  Rogers,  662. 

Manross,  Elisha,  765. 

Manross,  Newton  S.,  766. 

Mansfield,  John,  450. 

Mansfield,  Gen.  Joseph  K.  F.,  837,  945. 
Mansfield,  Moses,  696. 

Mansfield,  Rev.  Richard,  643. 

Mansfield,  Samuel,  440,  945,  950,  956. 
Mansfield,  town  of,  502,  536,  683,  692,  696, 
697,  833,  839,  841,  851,  938,  988. 

Mansfield  Center,  696. 

Mansfield  State  Training  School  and  Hos¬ 
pital,  660,  851,  977- 
Manton,  Edward,  558. 

Manufacturers’  Association,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  1000. 

Manufacturing  and  Industry,  533,  536,  537, 
622,  632,  692,  693,  696,  697,  698,  699,  700, 
701,  702,  707,  708,  709,  717,  7i8,  719,  720, 
758,  762,  763,  803,  804,  805,  806,  807. 
Manwaring,  Christopher,  574. 

March,  John,  771. 

Marett,  Philip,  862. 

Marianapolis  College,  936. 

Marine  Historical  Association,  618. 
Mariners’  Bank,  New  London,  617. 

Marion,  768. 

Markham,  Edward  M.,  681. 

Marlborough,  town  of,  593,  594,  608,  661, 
714,  721,  905,  924- 
Marlin,  John  M.,  854. 

Marlin  Arms  Company,  763. 
Marlin-Rockwell  Company,  763,  766,  854. 
Marquand,  Henry  G.,  871. 

Marsh,  John,  780. 

Marsh,  Rev.,  446. 

Marshall,  Benjamin  T.,  847. 

Marshall,  John  (Chief  Justice),  421,  467, 

475,  499,  583,  676. 
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Marshall,  Rev.  John  R.,  538,  539. 

Marshall,  Samuel,  215,  740. 

Martin,  Anthony,  150. 

Martin,  Henry  T.,  708. 

Martin,  J.  B.,  844,  849. 

Marvin,  Matthew,  151. 

Marvin,  Mrs.,  780,  781. 

Marvin,  Ruth,  780,  781. 

Mason,  Rev.  Elijah,  593. 

Mason,  Captain  John,  16,  49,  51,  52,  53,  54, 
no,  125,  154,  197,  215,  216,  247,  266,  305, 
566,  595,  596,  597,  598,  60s,  606,  696,  734, 
792,  918,  953- 
Mason,  Robert,  228. 

Mason,  Samuel,  236,  246. 

Mason  family,  248,  596. 

Massachusetts,  252,  253,  254,  255,  256,  257, 
258,  555,  558,  970,  971- 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  14,  16,  22,  84, 
478. 

Massasoit,  213. 

Mastin,  George  D.,  762. 

Mather,  Cotton,  18,  97,  124,  274,  568,  640. 
Mather,  Frederick  E.,  737,  739. 

Mather,  Increase,  188,  189,  222,  226,  231,  242. 
Mather,  Mary,  935. 

Mather,  Oliver,  739. 

Mather,  Richard,  79,  173,  243,  562,  641. 
Mather,  Rev.  Samuel,  272,  737,  848. 
Mather,  Verdine  L.,  741. 

Mather,  William  G.,  648,  907. 

Mather  House,  739. 

Mather  Motor  Co.,  The,  892 
“Mattatuck,”  81 1. 

Mattatuck  Hist.  Society,  826. 

Matthews,  Brander,  914. 

Matthews,  David,  781. 

Matthews  and  Willard,  815. 

Matthews  Mfg.  Co.,  H.  A.,  821. 

Maverick,  John,  16. 

Maxim,  Sir  Hiram,  890. 

Maxim,  Hiram  P.,  890. 

Maxim  Silencer  Company,  Hartford,  833. 
Maxwell,  Francis  T.,  701,  702. 

Maxwell,  George,  701. 

Maxwell,  Hugh,  701. 

Mayhew,  Jonathan,  360. 

Mayhew,  Thomas,  592. 

Meacham,  Joseph,  600. 

Mead,  Abra,  793,  794. 

Mead,  George  J.,  887. 

Mead,  John,  390. 

Mead,  Matthew,  794. 

Meany,  Stephen  J.,  826. 

Medicine,  70. 

Medlicott  Company,  741. 

Meeks,  Everett  V.,  879. 

Meigs,  Return  J.,  371,  395,  396,  398,  399,  416, 
417,  837- 

Meigs,  Return,  II,  520,  551,  991. 

Meigs  family,  833. 

Mellon,  Andrew  W.,  845. 

Melrose,  713. 

Mendell,  Clarence  W.,  880. 

Meneeley,  Andrew,  697. 


Merchants  Insurance  Co.,  898. 

Mercier,  Cardinal,  960,  967. 

Meriden,  193,  666,  731,  813,  814,  816,  830, 
831,  832,  842,  864,  867,  890,  939,  948,  950, 
955,  1002. 

Meriden  Britannia  Co.,  813,  829,  831. 
Merrill,  Ernest  E.,  766. 

Merritt,  Schuyler,  810. 

Merritt  Highway,  810,  986,  987. 

Merrow,  George  M.,  697. 

Merrow,  George  W.,  696,  889,  915. 

Merrow,  Joseph  M.,  696,  889. 

Merrow,  Joseph  M.,  Jr.,  696,  889. 

Merrow,  Paul,  697. 

Merrow,  town  of,  696,  697. 

Merrow  Machine  Company,  696,  697,  889. 
Merwin,  Henry  C.,  952. 

Merwin,  Orange,  574,  810. 

Merwin,  Samuel  E.,  918. 

Methodists,  297,  648,  649. 

Mettabeseck,  see  Middletown,  51. 

Mexican  War,  941,  942. 

Middlebrook,  Ephraim,  398. 


Middlebrook,  Capt.  Louis 

F., 

319, 

418, 

423, 

618. 

Middlebury 

,  448 

,  777 

CO 

to 

VI 

Middlefield, 

841. 

Middlesex  ' 

County,  304,  ; 

317, 

505, 

518, 

595, 

608, 

695, 

755, 

828, 

837, 

839, 

841, 

842, 

978, 

989. 

Middletown 

,  43, 

44, 

51, 

150, 

151, 

369, 

500, 

505, 

532, 

551, 

577, 

578, 

583, 

584, 

586, 

606, 

610, 

612, 

618, 

627, 

648, 

667, 

781, 

788, 

813, 

824, 

832, 

834, 

836, 

837, 

838, 

839, 

840, 

841, 

842, 

843, 

871, 

910, 

922, 

924, 

939, 

945, 

950, 

955, 

97i. 

977, 

978, 

980, 

981, 

984,  1 

986,  : 

1000, 

1002. 

Middletown  Asylum,  657. 

Middletown  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  590,  591. 
Miel,  Rev.  Ernest  DeF.,  966. 

Mikalauskas,  Aldona,  1005. 

Milborne,  Jacob,  239,  240. 

Miles,  John,  215,  239,  242,  244,  246. 

Miles,  Richard,  280. 

Milford,  93,  170,  184,  196,  267,  730,  800,  804, 
826,  828,  856,  864,  867. 

Milldale,  768. 

Miller,  Ashur,  525,  543. 

Miller,  Dr.  George  S.,  898. 

Miller,  William  J.,  989. 

Millerites,  sect,  723. 

Milligan,  Edward,  895. 

Mills,  700,  701,  702. 

Mills,  Amariah,  715. 

Mills,  Isaac,  670. 

Mills,  Roger,  670. 

Mills,  Rev.  Samuel  J.,  775. 

Milton,  John,  quot.,  82,  180. 

Miner,  Phineas,  783. 

Miner,  Thomas,  657. 

Mining,  317,  318,  319,  430,  744,  745,  774, 
811. 

Minor,  Wm.  Thomas,  808. 

Minuit,  Peter,  23,  132. 

“Minute  Man,”  statue,  79 7. 
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Misses  Williams  School,  737. 

Miss  Pierce’s  Seminary,  786. 

Miss  Porter’s  School,  747,  748,  752,  777, 
788. 

Mitchell,  Asahel  W.,  797. 

Mitchell,  C.  M.,  778. 

Mitchell,  Charles  E.,  761. 

Mitchell,  Charles  L.,  864. 

Mitchell,  David,  270. 

Mitchell,  Donald  G.,  588,  727,  850,  856. 
Mitchell,  Elisha,  779. 

Mitchell,  Experience,  269. 

Mitchell,  George,  765. 

Mitchell,  John,  817. 

Mitchell,  Jonathan,  270. 

Mitchell,  Matthew,  67,  79,  154,  222,  269,  726, 
792. 

Mitchell,  Minot,  269. 

Mitchell,  Stephen  M.,  462,  465,  564,  574. 
Mitchell,  Walter,  588,  590,  591,  904. 

Mitchell  family,  777. 

Mix,  John,  749,  750. 

Mix,  Rev.  Stephen,  727. 

Mohawks,  94,  100. 

Mohegan,  town  of,  597,  598. 

Mohegan  Fort,  849. 

Mohegans,  596,  597. 

Mompesson,  Roger,  322. 

Monkiewicz,  Boleshaw  J.,  989. 

Monmouth,  Battle  of,  396,  406. 

Monro,  George,  286. 

Monroe,  Pres.  James,  560,  562,  620,  632,  633. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  560. 

Monroe,  town  of,  793. 

Monson,  Capt.  Aeneas,  450. 

“Monte  Video,”  752,  753. 

Montgomery,  Richard,  372,  452. 

Montgomery  Co.,  J.  R.,  740,  741. 

Montreal,  402. 

Montville,  598,  606,  608,  844,  860,  893. 
Moodus,  843. 

Moon,  Rev.,  221. 

Moor  Indian  Charity  School,  683. 

Moor,  John,  305. 

Moor,  Joseph,  683. 

Moore,  Charles  H.,  758. 

Moore,  Isaac,  103. 

Moore,  John,  Jr.,  712. 

Moore,  Samuel  A.,  757. 

Morehouse,  John  B.,  952. 

Moreley,  Albert  W.,  720. 

Morey,  Israel,  697. 

Morey,  Samuel,  536,  676. 

Morgan,  Daniel  N.,  809. 

Morgan,  Edwin  D.,  736,  737,  895. 

Morgan,  Harry  L.,  439. 

Morgan,  John,  334,  510,  580,  586,  587,  591, 
902. 

Morgan,  Joseph,  239,  591. 

Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  515,  648,  905,  907. 
Morgan,  Junius  S.,  591,  905,  907. 

Morgan,  Wm.,  607. 

Morgan  collections,  909. 

Morgan  family,  905. 

Morgan  School,  788. 


Morgan’s  Coffee  House,  590,  591,  678. 
Morgan’s  Rangers,  382. 

Morris,  Amos,  415. 

Morris,  James,  786. 

Morris,  Luzon  B.,  864,  918,  919. 

Morris,  Robert,  459,  579. 

Morris,  Rev.  Theophilus,  6,  43. 

Morris,  town  of,  783,  786. 

Morris  School,  783. 

Morristown,  395. 

Mornow,  J.  Henry,  826. 

Morse,  Rev.  Asabel,  574. 

Morse,  Jedediah,  790,  862. 

Morse,  Leonard,  900. 

Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  647. 

Mortensen,  William  H.,  925. 

Mosaic  code,  31 1. 

Moseley,  Ebenezer,  377,  396,  404,  414. 
Moseley,  William,  670. 

Mosely,  J.  O.,  564. 

Mosely,  Capt.  John,  239. 

Mott,  Edward,  368,  372. 

Mott,  Samuel,  384. 

Moulton,  Ellen  L.  C.,  689. 

Mount  Riga,  772. 

Mount  Tom,  843. 

Mowray,  C.  Frederick,  41 1. 

Moxom,  George,  251,  252. 

Mud  Island,  battle  of,  406. 

Mumford,  Thomas,  368. 

Munger,  Elizabeth,  662,  667. 

Munich,  Austin  F.,  936. 

Munson,  Craig  D.,  829. 

Munson,  Dr.  Eneas,  704. 

Munson,  Frank  C.,  618. 

Munson,  John,  333. 

Munson,  Luzerne  I.,  824. 

Murison,  George,  629. 

Murray,  Archbishop  John  G.,  827,  1006. 
Murray,  Mrs.  Robert,  391. 

Musica  family,  998,  999. 

Music  Vale  School,  788,  847. 

Mussolini,  Benno,  994. 

Mutual  Assurance  Co.,  591,  849. 

Muzzy,  Professor,  383. 

Myers,  Rawdon  W.,  965. 

Mystic,  32,  324.  605,  606,  618,  797,  844. 
Mystic  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf,  660,  661. 

Napoleon  III,  994. 

Nash,  Lieutenant,  219. 

Natchaug  Forest,  598,  978. 

Natchaug  Silk  Company,  692. 

Nathan  Hale  Junior  High  School,  760,  976. 
Nathan  Hale  Memorial  Park,  706. 

Nathan  Hale  Schoolhouse,  847. 

National  Defense  Act,  1920,  996. 

National  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  898. 

National  Folding  Box  Co.,  The,  1000. 
National  Ins.  Co.,  899. 

National  Service  Reform  League,  985. 

Nat’l.  Society  of  New  England  Women,  737. 
Naubuc  Farms,  727. 

Naugatuck,  813,  816,  867,  966. 

Naugatuck  River.  44. 
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Naugatuck  Valley,  81 1,  812,  814,  821,  824. 

Navy,  early,  398,  399,  400,  401,  402,  403, 
404,  423,  424,  425,  609. 

Nayaug  Manufacturing  Company,  720. 

Nazi  Bund,  995,  996. 

Nazis,  994,  995,  996,  998. 

Negroes  in  Connecticut,  507,  508. 

Nehantic  Forest,  598,  978. 

Nelson,  Rev.  Roscoe,  739. 

Nepaug,  772. 

Nepaug  Reservoir,  775. 

Nettleton,  Dr.  Asahel,  651. 

Neuro-Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital  of 
the  Hartford  Retreat,  656. 

New  Amsterdam,  95,  96,  135,  136,  182. 

Newberry,  Amasa,  713,  734. 

Newberry,  Benjamin,  215,  734. 

Newberry,  Benjamin,  II,  734. 

Newberry,  Dr.  John  S.,  734,  872. 

Newberry,  Roger,  214,  217,  281,  339,  388, 
404,  430,  708,  734. 

Newberry,  Roger,  2d,  734. 

Newberry,  Thomas,  734. 

Newberry,  Walter  L.,  713. 

Newberry  family,  37,  734. 

New  Britain,  730,  731,  754,  755,  756,  757, 
758,  759,  760,  761,  779,  788,  789,  922,  931. 
938,  961,  973,  1000. 

New  Britain  Institute,  760,  761. 

New  Britain  General  Hospital,  760. 

New  Britain  Knitting  Company,  The,  758. 

New  Britain  Machine  Company,  756,  758. 

New  Britain  Seminary,  760,  789. 

“New  Britain  Society,”  755. 

New  Canaan,  788,  793,  797. 

“New  Deal,”  972,  973. 

New  Departure  Company,  765,  766,  831. 

Newell,  S.  P.,  766. 

New  England  Compact,  1937,  992. 

New  England  Council,  973,  983,  984,  987. 

“New  England  Literary  Colony,”  654. 

New  England  Navigation  Co.,  806. 

New  England  Union,  253. 

New  Fairfield,  793,  799. 

Newfield,  801. 

Newgate  Prison,  318,  405,  664,  665,  744. 

Newhall,  George  F.,  892. 

New  Hampshire,  784,  970,  971. 

New  Hartford.  771,  775,  971. 

New  Haven,  23,  24,  28,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85, 
86,  87,  89,  90,  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  96,  98, 
100,  101,  105,  106,  1 13,  121,  132,  134,  136, 

137.  147.  149,  150,  153,  154,  157,  162,  164, 

168,  169,  170,  171,  172,  173,  181,  182,  191, 

193,  199,  200,  201,  202,  203,  205,  209,  210, 

219.  220,  224,  235,  244,  271,  272,  273,  274, 

318,  324,  326,  327,  329,  334,  337,  357,  368, 

372,  412,  413,  414,  415,  416,  448,  500,  505, 

507,  531,  532,  533,  536,  537,  567,  575,  577, 

581,  586,  589,  595,  610,  613,  614,  627,  642, 

644,  646,  669,  672,  673,  755,  767,  77i,  781, 

788,  792,  796,  807,  808,  814,  816,  817,  828, 

830,  831,  853,  854,  855,  856,  857,  858,  859, 

860,  861.  862,  863,  864,  870,  892,  893,  894, 

895,  898,  904,  918,  921,  922,  928,  929,  936, 


939,  945,  955,  956,  958,  961,  962,  967,  975, 
978,  984,  986,  998,  1000,  1001,  1002. 

New  Haven  Arms  Company,  854. 

New  Haven  City  Insurance  Co.,  The,  894. 

New  Haven  Clock  Company,  765,  803,  856, 
1000,  1001. 

New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  862, 
877,  945,  957- 

New  Haven  County,  304,  313,  316,  518,  731, 
755,  81 1,  816,  842,  995. 

“New  Haven  divinity,”  651. 

New  Haven  Fire  Insurance  Company,  590, 
854- 

New  Haven  General  Hospital,  938. 

New  Haven,  Hartford  and  Springfield  Rail¬ 
way,  710. 

“New  Haven  South  Seas  Fleet,”  613. 

Newington,  731,  884,  886. 

Newland,  James  A.,  973. 

New  London,  54,  359,  4™,  453,  454,  482,  505, 
532,  541,  581,  586,  594,  596,  597,  598,  599, 

602,  603,  604,  605,  606,  607,  608,  610,  614 

617,  627,  642,  683,  691,  706,  833,  844,  863, 

867,  869,  975. 

New  London  Bank,  586. 

New  London  County,  304,  316,  518,  537,  575, 
595,  601,  605,  608,  661,  683,  684,  695,  755, 
842,  843,  844.  845,  847,  848,  849,  851,  852. 

Now  London  Society  for  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce,  582. 

Newman,  Francis,  86,  92,  143,  175. 

Newman,  Robert,  86,  169. 

New  Milford,  24,  465,  627,  771,  779,  793, 
810. 

New  Orleans,  battle  of,  550,  553. 

New  Preston,  783,  897. 

Newspapers,  541,  542,  675,  676,  677,  826,  832, 
939,  940. 

Newton,  Israel,  281. 

Newton,  Rev.  Roger,  17,  103,  104,  146,  280, 
305- 

Newtown,  28,  29,  35,  39,  46,  78,  230,  505, 
792,  793,  794,  795,  797,  809,  810,  91 1,  939, 
943- 

New  York,  22,  23,  224,  236,  262,  263,  264, 
439,  492,  497.  498,  51 1,  555- 

New  York  and  Boston  Rwy,  837. 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rwy, 
692,  713,  760,  806,  856,  884,  900,  921. 

Ney,  Harry  C.,  892. 

Ney,  John  M.,  752,  892. 

Ney,  Paul  S.,  75 1,  752. 

Niantic,  845. 

Nichols,  Cyprian,  240,  280,  302. 

Nichols,  George,  643. 

Nichols,  James,  898. 

Nichols,  Rev.  James,  434,  764. 

Nichols,  Richard,  801. 

Nichols,  Wm.,  368. 

Nicholson,  Capt.,  228 

Nicholson,  Surveyor,  322. 

Nicolls,  Richard,  205. 

Nilan,  Bishop.  967. 

Niles,  John  M.,  487,  736,  737,  920,  942. 

Niles,  Capt.  Robert,  399. 
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Niles  School,  John  M.,  737  7?o. 

Noank,  605,  606. 

Noble,  Gen.  Wm.  H.,  801,  950. 

Nook  Farm,  45,  742,  839,  910,  912,  913, 
914,  915. 


Norfolk,  773,  837,  961. 

Norfolk  School,  788. 

Normal  Schools,  759,  760. 

Noroton,  24,  796,  978. 

Noroton  Heights,  662. 

North,  Edward,  732. 

North,  J.  Richard,  959. 

North,  James  S.,  760. 

North,  Jedidiah,  732. 

North,  Lord,  365. 

North,  Seth  J.,  758. 

North,  Simeon,  1001. 

Northam,  Charles  H.,  581,  648,  907. 

North  and  Judd  Hardware,  756. 

North  and  Judd  Saddlery  Co.,  758,  760. 
Northbury,  536. 

North  Canaan,  774. 

Northern  Conn.  Power  Co.,  708. 

North  Granby,  744. 

North  Haven,  856. 

North  Milford,  867. 

Northrop,  Birdseye  G.,  779. 

Northrop,  Cyrus,  809,  880. 

North  Stamford,  794. 

North  Stonington,  596,  597,  605,  788. 

Norton,  Charles  L.,  752. 

Norton,  Ella  M.,  850. 

Norton,  Gad,  764. 

Norton,  Mrs.  H.  G.,  766. 

Norton,  John  T.,  749,  752. 

Norton,  Rev.,  173. 

Norwalk.  416,  499,  501,  609,  627,  793,  794, 
797,  798.  799,  806,  808,  945,  948,  956,  978. 
Norwalk  Mills  Company,  809. 

Norwich,  247,  533,  565,  577,  581,  594,  595, 
596,  598,  599,  600,  601,  604,  608,  614,  627, 
683,  692,  760,  844,  848,  849,  850,  939,  944, 
950,  956,  977- 

Norwich  Cutlery  Co.,  813,  814. 

Norwich  Free  Academy,  The,  788,  850. 
Norwich  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  658. 
Norwich  State  Hospital,  661,  851. 

Norwich  State  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  662. 
Norwich  University,  833. 

Norwichtown,  598. 

Nott,  Eliphalet,  766. 

Nott,  Peleg,  507. 

Nowell,  Samuel,  189. 

Noyes.  Rev.  James,  246,  272,  870. 
“Nullification,”  544,  545,  546. 

“Nutmeg  State,”  768,  909. 

Nutting,  Wallace,  905. 


Oak  Hall,  864. 

Oakville,  803,  813. 

Oakville  Co.,  818. 

Oberlin  College,  745. 
O’Brien,  Dr.  John  F.,  662. 
Occum,  Samson,  607,  683. 
Officers,  Civil  War,  953. 


Ogden,  Jacob,  319,  51 1. 

Ogilby,  Rev.  Remsen  B.,  648,  907. 

“Ohio  Company,”  496. 

Olcott,  Michael,  581,  638. 

Olcott,  Miles,  558. 

Olcott,  Nathaniel,  717. 

Olcott,  Thomas,  639. 

“Old  Bay  Path,”  40. 

“Old  Defense,”  brig  in  early  navy,  399. 

“Old  Gate,”  750. 

“Old  Ironsides,”  549. 

Old  Lyme,  848,  978. 

Old  Mill  Green,  801. 

Old  New  London  Light,  631. 

“Old  Northampton  Canal,”  671. 

Old  Saybrook,  610,  868. 

Old  Tavern,  Wethersfield,  729. 

Oldham,  John,  16,  28,  49,  77,  78,  115,  725, 
726,  730. 

Olin,  Stephen,  835. 

Olin  Library,  835. 

Oliver,  Andrew,  360. 

“Oliver  Cromwell,”  The,  ship  in  early  navy, 
400. 

“Oliver  Ellsworth,”  676. 

Olmsted,  Aaron,  421. 

Olmsted,  Edward,  423. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  L.,  900. 

Olmsted,  Gideon,  418,  419,  420,  421,  423, 
440,  715. 

Olmsted,  James,  418,  419. 

Olmsted,  Richard,  151,  166. 

Omo  Company,  833. 

O’Neil,  Patrick,  876. 

Orange,  93,  828,  867. 

Orange  Judd  Hall  of  Natural  Science,  649. 
Ore  Hill,  318. 

Orient  Insurance  Co.,  898,  899,  919. 

Orleans,  775. 

Orphan  asylums,  660. 

Orton,  Thomas,  102. 

Orvice,  George,  103. 

Osborn,  Col.  Norris  G.,  939,  960. 

Osborn,  Roger  M.,  558. 

Osborn,  S.  H.,  973. 

Osborne,  Thomas  B.,  810. 

“Ostrich,”  The,  419. 

Oswald,  Eleazer,  371,  395,  398. 

Otis,  Harrison  G.,  558. 

Otis,  James,  353,  360. 

Otis,  John  L.,  948,  949. 

Otis,  Joseph,  850. 

Oviatt,  F.  C.,  580. 

Owen,  Charles  H.,  43,  484,  914,  949- 
Oweneco,  598. 

Owens,  Major  Michael  F.,  959. 

Oxford,  40. 

Oxford  School,  788,  884,  908. 

Oyster  industry,  613,  806. 

Pachaug  Forest,  598,  978. 

Pacific  Iron  Works,  804. 

Packer,  Warren  W.,  938. 

Page,  Dr.  C.  W.,  657. 

Page,  DeWitt,  766. 
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Page,  Airs.  Dewitt,  766. 

Page,  Thomas  N.,  914. 

Page  Park,  766. 

Paine,  Albert  B.,  795. 

Paine,  Thomas,  524,  870. 

Painter,  Elisha,  396. 

Painter,  Gamaliel,  396. 

Palfrey,  quot.,  336. 

Palisado  Green,  739. 

Pallotti,  Francis,  989. 

Palmer,  Frank  L.,  847. 

Palmer,  General,  377. 

Palmer,  Virginia,  847. 

Palmer,  William  Adams,  697,  991. 

Palmer,  Airs.  Wm.  H.,  659. 

Palmer  Hall,  738. 

Palmer  quilt  works,  844. 

Palmes,  Edward,  330. 

Pan-American  Airways,  999. 

Pape,  William  J.,  826. 

Paper  mills,  700,  718,  740. 

P.  and  F.  Corbin  Company,  758. 

Paranov,  Aloshe,  612. 

Pardee,  George,  171. 

Pardee  rose  gardens,  New  Haven,  853. 
Parker,  Amos  A.,  724. 

Parker,  George  A.,  900. 

Parker,  James,  and  Company,  541. 

Parker,  Col.  John  H.,  961. 

Parker,  Rienzi  B.,  699. 

Parker,  Timothy,  400. 

Parker  family,  935. 

Parker  Village,  718. 

Parkhurst,  Dr.,  906. 

Parks,  New  Haven,  856. 

Parrot  Varnish  Company,  804. 

Parsons,  David,  708. 

Parsons,  Col.  Francis,  38,  915. 

Parsons,  Hezekiah,  708. 

Parsons,  Paul  S.,  738. 

Parsons,  Richard,  424,  425. 

Parsons,  Samuel  H.,  367,  369,  384,  387,  393, 
395,  396,  399,  405,  416,  443,  450,  496,  602, 
603,  830,  837. 

Parsons  family,  833. 

Partridge,  Capt.  Alden,  648,  788,  833. 
Partridge,  Richard,  340. 

Pastoral  Union,  651,  652. 

Paten  Button  Co.,  817. 

Paterson,  John,  443,  731,  756. 

Patrick,  David,  595. 

Patrick,  Capt.  Daniel,  52,  53,  174,  792,  796. 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  841. 

Patten,  George  J.,  330. 

Patten,  Nathaniel,  588. 

Patti  son,  Edward,  732,  798,  890. 

Pattison,  William,  732,  798,  890. 

Paulding,  John,  442. 

Payne,  Alorris  B.,  922. 

Payson,  John,  284. 

Payson,  Nathan,  285,  287,  288,  289. 

Peach  growing  industry,  841. 

Pease,  Eliphalet,  254,  255. 

Pease,  Elisha  Al.,  991. 

Pease,  L.  H.,  760. 

Pease,  Levi,  333. 


Peck,  Epaphroditus,  765,  766. 

Peck,  Frank  H.,  949. 

Peck,  Tracy,  766. 

Peck,  William,  86,  171. 

Peck,  Stow  and  Wilcox,  756,  768. 

Peekskill,  394,  395,  440. 

Pell,  Thomas,  52. 

Penal  Code,  308,  309,  310. 

Penal  Institutions,  429,  430,  431,  432,  433, 
664,  665,  666,  667,  668. 

Penderson,  John,  92. 

Pendleton,  Nathan,  574. 

Penfield  Tavern,  Samuel,  797. 

Penn,  William,  491,  492,  51 1. 

Pennsylvania,  491,  492,  493,  494,  495,  496. 
Penrose,  Airs.  (Alary  Deming  Shipman), 
480. 

Pequannocke,  see  Fairfield. 

Pequonnock  River  Harbor,  6x5,  616. 

Pequot  War,  48,  49,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55- 
Pequots,  23,  24,  25,  48,  108,  no,  ill,  125, 
452,  594,  595,  596,  597,  792,  797,  844,  918. 
Percival,  James  G.,  910. 

Pericles,  1,  2,  3. 

Perkins,  Airs.  Edward  H.,  915. 

Perkins,  Enoch,  905,  910,  916,  942. 

Perkins,  Frederick  B.,  910. 

Perkins,  Henry  A.,  656,  907,  915,  916. 
Perkins,  Isaac,  591. 

Perkins,  Lucy,  915. 

Perkins,  Luther,  708. 

Perkins,  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan,  651. 

Perkins,  Thomas  C.,  580,  894,  910,  91 1. 
Perkins,  Airs.  Thomas  C.,  910,  913. 

Perkins,  Wm.,  574. 

Perkins  family,  942. 

Perkins  School.  659. 

Perry,  Nathaniel,  574. 

Perry,  Oliver  H.,  551. 

Pershing,  General  John  J.,  963,  694. 

Petain,  Marshal,  964. 

“Peter  Parley,”  see  Goodrich,  Samuel  G. 
Peters,  Rev.  Hugh,  18,  19,  33,  117,  179,  *95. 
61 1,  624. 

Peters,  Dr.  John  S.,  574.  625,  629,  907. 
Peters,  Major,  453. 

Peters,  Rev.  Samuel,  96,  382,  383,  613,  614, 
624,  629,  683,  748. 

“Petersburg  Express,”  919,  948. 

Pettengill,  Mrs.  Catherine  B.,  808. 

Pettibone,  Jonathan,  390. 

Pettibone,  Jonathan,  Jr.,  670. 

Petty,  Orville  A.,  962. 

Phelps,  Abraham,  737. 

Phelps,  Almira  Hart,  732. 

Phelps,  Anson  G.,  743,  814,  815,  817. 

Phelps,  Benajah,  717. 

Phelps,  Elisha,  574. 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  S.,  74,  726. 

Phelps,  Ellsworth  N.,  739. 

Phelps,  Dr.  Guy  R.,  895,  896. 

Phelps,  Jeffery  O.,  743. 

Phelps,  John  S.,  743,  991- 
Phelps,  Lucy  J.,  743. 

Phelps,  Oliver,  497,  498,  503,  710. 
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Phelps,  Rev.  Sylvanus  D.,  710. 

Phelps,  William,  37,  726,  739,  740. 

Phelps,  William  Lyon,  710,  879,  913. 

Phelps,  Wm.  Stuart,  743. 

Phelps  and  Stafford  Co.,  690. 

Phelps  Company,  713. 

Phelps,  Dodge  and  Co.,  815. 

Phelps  family,  742,  743. 

Phelps  Mt.,  217. 

Philbrick,  John  D.,  760. 

Philips,  Alfred  H.,  Jr.,  810. 

Phillips,  George,  78,  79. 

Phillips,  John  M.,  935. 

Phips,  William,  242,  243,  244. 

Phoenix  Bank,  Hartford,  570,  583,  584.  628, 
637,  638,  639. 

Phoenix  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  895,  899. 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  585, 
895,  896,  897,  898,  899. 

Pickering,  Thomas,  495,  555,  556. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  1002. 

Pierce,  Rev.  George  E.,  778,  827. 

Pierce,  Sarah,  627,  783. 

Pierce,  Willima,  467,  468. 

Pierpont,  James,  105,  190,  272,  857. 

Pierpont,  John,  783,  859. 

Pierpont  Silver  Co.,  829. 

Pierson,  Rev.  Abraham  I.,  93,  206,  219,  220, 
271,  272,  304. 

Pierson,  Rev.  Abraham,  II,  137,  272,  273, 

868. 

Pierson,  Edward  J.,  865. 

Pierson,  William  S.,  737,  739. 

Pigott,  James  P.,  864. 

Pilgrims,  12,  31. 

Pillsbury,  Moses  C.,  665. 

Pin,  Chin  Lan,  937. 

Pinchot,  Gifford,  743,  879,  929,  991. 

Pinchot,  James  W.,  879. 

Pine  Meadow,  740,  971. 

Pine  Orchard,  856,  867. 

Pitcairn,  Major  378,  686. 

Pitkin,  Elisha,  537. 

Pitkin,  George,  390,  716,  1001. 

Pitkin,  Henry,  715. 

Pitkin,  James  F.,  715. 

Pitkin,  John,  715,  716. 

Pitkin,  Joseph,  713,  7x6. 

Pitkin,  Richard,  717. 

Pitkin,  Samuel,  567,  715. 

Pitkin,  Rev.  Timothy,  370,  671,  746,  747. 
Pitkin,  William,  I,  69,  74,  150,  236,  570,  71 1, 
715,  716,  942. 

Pitkin,  William,  III,  283,  329,  339,  342,  345, 
364,  430,  488,  746,  942. 

Pitkin,  William,  IV,  574,  715,  716,  1001. 
Pitkin  family,  715,  716,  717,  942. 

Pitt,  William,  361,  362,  365. 

Place,  Charles  A.,  514. 

Plainfield,  300,  949. 

Plainfield  Academy,  693. 

Plainfield  School,  788. 

Plainville,  672,  755,  757,  762,  763,  764,  765, 
766,  767,  768,  961. 

Plant,  A.  Perrin,  768. 

Plant,  Catherine  T.,  807. 


Plant,  David,  574,  807. 

Plant,  Howard,  768. 

Plant,  Morton  F.,  649,  845,  847. 

Plantsville,  768. 

Platt,  Alfred,  814. 

Platt,  Alfred,  817. 

Platt,  Clark  M.,  817. 

Platt,  Harry,  996. 

Platt,  Orville  H.,  779,  785,  864. 

Platt,  Orville  H.,  918,  955. 

Platt,  Richard,  817. 

Platt,  William  S.,  817. 

Platt  Brothers  and  Co.,  817. 

Platt’s  Mills,  817. 

Plimpton,  Linus  B.,  891. 

Plimpton  Manufacturing  Co.,  891. 

Plum  Island,  609,  845. 

Plumb,  Joseph,  726. 

Plume,  David  S.,  816. 

Plume  and  Atwood  Co.,  776,  816,  817. 
Plunket,  Colonel,  347. 

Plymouth,  771,  776. 

Plymouth  Company,  11,  13,  14,  28,  32,  33, 
34,  1 16. 

Pocotopaugh,  613. 

Podunks,  34,  49,  III. 

Poincare,  Raymond,  965. 

Political  development,  504,  505,  506,  507, 
508,  519,  540,  54L  S62,  563,  564,  565,  987, 
988,  989,  990,  991. 

“Polly,”  The,  419. 

Pomeroy,  Nathaniel,  709. 

Pomfret,  417,  501,  502,  536,  683,  684,  788, 
928. 

Pomfret  School,  689,  788. 

Pomperaug  River,  995,  996,  997. 

Pomperaug  Valley,  448. 

Pond,  Caleb,  900. 

Pond,  Charles  F.,  956. 

Pond,  Charles  H.,  864. 

Pond,  Charles  M.,  900. 

Pond,  Elizabeth,  900. 

Ponemah  Mills,  The,  844. 

Pope,  Alfred  A.,  749,  753,  787,  890,  889,  892, 
955- 

Pope,  Theodate,  753. 

Pope  factory,  890. 

Pope  Park,  900. 

Pope  Pius  XI,  1006. 

Population  statistics,  627. 

Poquonnock,  737,  739,  740. 

Porter,  Abel,  812,  813. 

Porter,  Augustus,  503. 

Porter,  Charles,  702. 

Porter,  Dr.  Ebenezer,  651. 

Porter,  Elijah,  749,  751. 

Porter,  James,  231. 

Porter,  John,  102. 

Porter,  Joshua,  385. 

Porter,  Levi,  8x2,  813. 

Porter,  Rev.  Dr.  Noah,  I,  746,  747,  862,  877. 
878. 

Porter,  Noah,  II,  564,  747,  748,  877. 

Porter,  Peter  B.,  550. 

Porter,  Sarah,  747,  863. 

Porter,  Selah,  751. 
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Porter,  Dr.  William,  657,  915. 

Porter-Belden  House,  729. 

Porter  Bros.,  8x4. 

Postal  System,  330,  331. 

Potter,  Horatio,  647. 

Potter,  Rev.  Dr.  Rockwell  H.,  654,  915,  935, 
1006. 

Potts,  Col.  Douglas,  965,  967. 

Powell,  Thomas,  189. 

Pratt,  Bela  L.,  847. 

Pratt,  Francis  A.,  887,  898. 

Pratt,  James  L.,  612,  839. 

Pratt,  James  T.,  730. 

Pratt  and  Cady  Foundry,  The,  889. 

Pratt  and  Whitney,  805,  887,  888,  889,  890, 
892,  999,  1000. 

Pratt  Read  and  Co.,  838,  839. 

Praut,  Justus  A.,  757. 

Prentice,  Colonel,  395. 

Prentice,  Samuel  O.,  967. 

Prescott,  Gen.  William,  377,  378,  688. 
Prescott,  William,  558. 

Preston,  H.  Clay,  667. 

Preston,  town  of,  575,  604,  607,  850. 

Prichard,  Sarah  J.,  826. 

Prime,  Robert,  513. 

Prince,  Thomas,  134. 

Princeton,  battle  of,  395. 

Princeton  Univ.,  809. 

Prindle,  Rev.  John,  643. 

Prisoners’  Friends  Corporation,  667. 
Prospect,  867. 

Protection  Insurance  Co.,  894. 

“Protector,”  804. 

Providence,  448. 

Providence,  Hartford  and  Fishkill  Rwy.,  691. 
Provost,  Mrs.  Mark,  443. 

Prudden,  Peter,  79,  86,  89,  94. 

Punderson,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  600. 

Pupin,  Michael  I.,  773. 

Puritans,  8,  9,  11,  14,  29,  32,  769. 

“Purple  Heart,”  735. 

Putnam,  Daniel,  291. 

Putnam,  Col.  Daniel,  Assn.,  686. 

Putnam,  Elizabeth  Porter  Chapt.,  D.A.R., 
684. 

Putnam,  George  H.,  686. 

Putnam,  Israel,  281,  287,  289,  291,  292,  344, 

359,  361,  367,  372,  376,  377,  378,  379,  382, 

383,  387,  39i,  392,  393,  404,  405,  409,  4 1 1, 

417,  469,  510,  601,  603,  686,  687,  688,  709, 

794,  796,  900,  918,  954. 

Putnam,  Israel,  Jr.,  684. 

Putnam,  Rufus,  291,  684. 

Putnam,  Wm.  H.,  292. 

Putnam  Park,  409,  410. 

Putnam  Phalanx,  417,  684,  943,  967. 

Putnam,  town  of,  680,  683,  684,  68s,  922,  977. 
“Putnam  Wolf  Den,”  684. 

Putnam’s  Hill,  326. 

“PWA.”  972. 

Pym,  John,  32. 

Pynchon,  John,  167,  184,  205,  214,  215,  228. 
Pynchon,  Thomas  R.,  907. 

Pynchon,  William,  14,  31,  37,  46,  57,  58,  122, 


124,  146,  250,  251,  252  253,  319,  674,  708, 
7 11. 

Pyquag,  725. 

Pyquag- Wethersfield  Tercentenary,  730,  731. 

Quakers,  294,  295,  490,  491,  599,  635. 

Quary,  Colonel,  321. 

Quassapaug,  772. 

Queen  Anne’s  War,  236,  279,  280,  301,  306. 
Quincy,  Dorothy,  797. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  557. 

Quinnebaug  Canal,  672. 

Quinnipiac,  81,  86,  88,  89,  90. 

Railroads,  691,  772,  865. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  4,  5,  10. 

Rand,  Daniel,  590. 

Randolph,  Edward,  117,  189,  221,  225,  226. 
Randolph  and  Clowes,  817. 

Ransom’s  Inn,  586,  587,  588. 

Ratenburg,  Herbert,  719. 

Rau,  George  J.,  716,  962,  994. 

Raymond,  Albert  C.,  716. 

Raymond,  Rev.  Menzier,  646. 

Read,  David  M.,  938. 

Reagan,  Leo  B.,  845. 

Rearden,  Mary  F.,  907. 

“Reasons  Why,”  356,  358,  364. 

Red  Cross,  967,  970,  971. 

Redding,  409,  410,  793,  794,  795,  799. 
Redfield,  Henry  S.,  955. 

Reed,  George  R.,  740. 

Reed,  Joseph,  419,  420. 

Reed,  Julius  A.,  712. 

Reeve,  Tapping,  564.  626,  779,  780,  782,  783. 
Reid,  Capt.  Samuel  C.,  849. 

Reilly,  Thomas  L.,  832. 

Remington  Arms  Co.,  804,  1000. 

Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  804,  833,  889. 
Rentschler,  Frederick  B.,  887,  889,  999 
Rentschler  field,  924. 

Republicans,  50s. 


Revolutionary  War, 

366. 

367, 

368, 

369, 

370, 

371, 

372, 

373, 

374, 

375, 

376, 

377, 

378, 

379, 

380, 

381, 

382, 

383, 

384, 

385, 

386, 

387, 

388, 

389, 

390, 

391, 

392, 

393, 

394, 

395, 

396, 

397, 

398, 

399, 

400, 

401, 

402, 

403, 

404, 

405, 

406, 

407, 

408, 

409, 

410, 

4i  1, 

412, 

413, 

414, 

415, 

416, 

417, 

418, 

419, 

420, 

421, 

422, 

423, 

424, 

425. 

436, 

437, 

438, 

439, 

440, 

44L 

442, 

443, 

444, 

445, 

446, 

447, 

448, 

449, 

450, 

45L 

452, 

453, 

454- 

Reynolds,  George  C.,  712. 
Reynolds,  John,  996. 
Reynolds,  Robert,  28,  725. 


Rhode  Island,  101,  113,  119,  223,  257,  258, 
259.  260,  261,  355,  396,  459,  557,  596,  605, 
606.  872. 

Rhode  Island  delegation,  Hartford  conven¬ 
tion,  558. 

Rice,  E.  W.,  760. 

Rice,  Tames  Q.,  948. 

Rice,  Randall  H.,  949. 

Rich,  Isaac,  649,  835. 
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Rich,  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick,  see  War¬ 
wick,  Earl  of. 

Richards,  C.  B.,  898. 

Richards,  James,  156,  202. 

Richards,  John,  222. 

Richards,  Nathaniel,  151. 

Richtel,  “Professor,”  886. 

Riddle,  Mrs.  John  W.,  749,  753,  787. 
Ridgefield,  24,  398,  792,  793,  794,  795,  809, 
978. 

Riggs,  Robert  B.,  907,  915. 

Ripley,  Rev.  David  B.,  593. 

Risley,  Stephen  G.,  702. 

Rittenhouse,  Treasurer,  420,  421,  423. 
Riverside,  795. 

Riverside  Paper  Company,  720. 

Riverton,  775. 

Rivington,  James,  372. 

Rivington  Press,  James,  538. 

Robbins,  Ephraim,  Jr.,  894. 

Robbins,  Silas,  728. 

Robbins,  Thomas,  712. 

Roberts,  Elias,  764. 

Roberts,  Gideon,  764,  765. 

Roberts,  Harley,  783. 

Roberts,  James  H.,  719. 

Roberts,  Henry,  480. 

Roberts,  Major  John,  433. 

Roberts,  John  T.,  480. 

Roberts,  Mrs.  John  T.  (Eliza  Cheney),  480. 
Roberts,  Owen  F.,  753. 

Roberts,  Ozias,  716. 

Robertson,  J.  T.,  717,  718. 

Robeson,  Henry  B.,  956. 

Robinson,  Barclay,  480. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  C.  L.  F.,  667. 

Robinson,  Lieut.  Caldwell  C.,  962. 

Robinson,  David  F.,  483,  895. 

Robinson,  Eliza  T.,  906,  938. 

Robinson,  Faith,  see  Trumbull,  Mrs.  Jona¬ 
than. 

Robinson,  Henry  C.,  67,  480,  900,  914. 
Robinson,  Henry  Seymour,  480. 

Robinson,  Henry  Seymour,  Jr.,  480. 
Robinson,  John,  11,  12. 

Robinson,  John  Trumbull,  480,  915. 
Robinson,  Lucius  Franklin,  480,  487,  915 
Robinson,  Lucius  Franklin,  Jr.,  480. 
Robinson,  Mary,  938. 

Robinson,  Wm.,  480. 

Robinson  family,  480. 

Rochambeau,  Comte  Jean  de,  380,  381,  41 1, 
437,  439,  440,  44L  445,  446,  447,  448,  449, 
487,  579,  729,  748,  750,  794,  795,  904- 
Rockingham,  361. 

Rockville,  537,  699,  700,  701,  702,  821,  892, 
950,  975- 

Rockwell,  Albert  R.,  763,  766,  767. 

Rockwell,  Alfred  P.,  947,  948. 

Rockwell,  Hugh  M.,  763. 

Rockwell,  Matthew,  713. 

Rockwell,  Mrs.  766. 

Rockwell,  Solomon  (house),  376,  850. 
Rockwell,  Dr.  W.  H.,  657. 

Rockwell  Park,  766. 

Rocky  Hill.  612.  730.  73L  831,  884. 


Rocky  Ridge,  917. 

Rocky  Ridge  Park,  902. 

Rodney,  Admiral,  449,  470. 

Rodney,  Caesar  A.,  422. 

Rogerenes,  599,  635. 

Rogers,  Asa,  745,  813,  831. 

Rogers,  Henry,  718. 

Rogers,  James  G.,  875. 

Rogers,  John,  599. 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Martha,  837. 

Rogers,  Randolph,  917. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  598. 

Rogers,  Simeon  S.,  813. 

Rogers,  William,  745,  813,  829,  831. 

Rogers,  Zabdiel,  390. 

Rogers  and  Brother,  814,  821,  823,  831. 
Rogers  Co.,  Wm.,  814,  829. 

Rogers  Brothers,  745,  813,  831. 

Rogers  Cutlery  Co.,  831,  832. 

Rogers  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  718. 
Romans,  Bernard,  368. 

Rommen,  Dr.  Heinrich,  1005. 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  849,  972,  973,  974, 
981,  982,  983,  984,  988,  991,  995- 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  750,  751,  956,  967. 

Root,  Elisha  K.,  745,  887,  888,  898. 

Root,  Ephraim,  589. 

Root,  Jesse,  368,  432,  433,  462,  494,  500,  564, 
574,  697. 

Root,  John,  762. 

Root,  Joseph,  762. 

Root,  L.  C.,  749. 

Root,  T.  H.,  749. 

Roraback,  J.  Henry,  893. 

Rose,  Chauncey,  728. 

Rose,  Robert,  78. 

Roseland  Park,  690. 

Rosemary  Hall,  788. 

Rosewell,  Wm.,  330. 

Ross,  George,  419,  421. 

Ross,  Samuel,  950. 

Roberts,  Cyrus,  956. 

Rosseter,  Dr.  Bray,  16,  67,  70,  202,  224,  860. 
Rosseter,  John,  224. 

Rossia,  899. 

Rostovtzelf,  Michael  I.,  879. 

Rowe  and  Co.,  H.  C.,  856. 

Rowland,  David,  360. 

Rowland,  George,  671. 

Rowlandson,  Rev.  John,  727. 

Rowlandson,  Mrs.  Joseph,  216,  217. 
Roxburv,  16,  371,  376,  771,  777,  778,  995. 
Roxbury  School,  867. 

Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  The,  890,  892. 
Ruggles,  Thomas,  93. 

Rumford  School,  779,  785. 

Rumsey,  James,  534. 

Rumsey  School,  774. 

Ruskin,  John,  606. 

Russ,  John,  513,  638. 

Russell,  Charles,  948. 

Russell,  Giles,  395. 

Russell,  Dr.  Gurdon  W.,  657. 

Russell,  Henry  E.,  757,  758,  949. 

Russell,  Rev.  John,  158,  185,  188,  189,  618. 
Russell,  John,  Jr.,  80. 
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Russell,  Rev.  Noadiah,  272,  618. 

Russell,  Samuel,  618,  837. 

Russell,  Airs.  Samuel,  837. 

Russell,  T.  AIcDonough,  835. 

Russell,  Thomas  M.,  Jr.,  835. 

Russell,  Gen.  William  H.,  824,  863,  864. 
Russell  family,  832. 

Russell  House,  835. 

Russell  Library,  833. 

Russell  and  Co.,  Samuel,  618. 

Russell  and  Erwin  Hardware  Co.,  756,  758. 
Russell  Alanufacturing  Co.,  813,  833,  1002. 
Russians  in  Connecticut,  997,  999. 

Rutz-Rees,  Caroline,  797. 

S.  K.  F.  Industries,  889. 

“SNDPC,”  983. 

St.  Joseph  College,  936,  937. 

Sachem’s  Wood,  871,  875. 

Sackett,  Peter,  430. 

Sage,  Comfort,  384,  394,  414,  500,  837. 

St.  Francis  Hospital,  937. 

St.  John,  George  C.,  830. 

St.  Joseph’s  Cathedral,  1003,  1005. 

St.  Luke’s  House,  837. 

St.  Luke’s  School,  788. 

St.  Alargaret’s  School,  788. 

St.  Afatthew’s  Seminary,  741. 

Salem,  14,  115,  598,  847. 

Salem  Creek,  96. 

Salisbury,  10,  318,  368,  385,  764,  771,  772, 
774,  812,  921. 

Salisbury  forges,  418. 

Salisbury  School,  774. 

Salmon  Cave,  843. 

Saltonstall,  Dudley,  399. 

Saltonstall,  Gurdon,  249,  261,  274,  275,  290, 
312,  325,  336,  337,  629,  71 1,  780,  867. 
Saltonstall,  Gurdon,  II,  339,  340,  390,  393, 
447- 

Saltonstall,  Sir  Richard,  14,  15,  28,  32,  33, 
36,  74,  75,  83,  1 16,  269,  642,  710,  71 1,  725, 
733,  778. 

Salvation  Army,  966. 

Sanatoriums,  State,  609,  662. 

Sandeman,  Robert,  599. 

Sandemanians,  599,  600. 

Sanford,  Isaac,  536. 

Sanford,  Lemuel,  574. 

Sanford,  Peleg,  580,  586. 

Sanford,  Zachary,  163,  228,  231,  327,  328. 
Sanford  and  Wadsworth,  586. 

Saratoga,  battle  of,  404,  405,  410. 

Sargeant,  George,  717,  919. 

Sargent,  Airs.  Elizabeth,  421. 

Sargent,  Henry  B.,  1000. 

Sargent,  Joseph  B.,  1000. 

Sargent  and  Co.,  817,  820. 

Satan’s  Kingdom.  775. 

Saugatuck  and  New  Alilford  canal,  672. 
Savage,  quot.,  55. 

Savage,  John,  150. 

Savage,  Alajor  Thomas,  189. 

Savin  Rock,  856,  867,  978. 

Saybrook,  28,  40,  57,  105,  hi,  114,  117,  119, 
120,  121,  122,  125,  154,  179,  224,  229,  230, 


247,  2 66,  273,  275,  276,  322,  324,  337,  564, 

606,  61 1,  612,  627,  726,  777,  788,  804,  849, 

867,  975,  977,  979,  984. 

Saybrook  Fort,  608. 

Saybrook  Platform,  565,  634,  712. 

Saye  and  Sele,  Lord,  116,  120,  194,  195,  212. 
Scammel,  Col.  Alexander,  450. 

Schenectady,  237. 

Scholfield,  Arthur,  536. 

Scholfield,  John,  536. 

School  for  the  Deaf,  580. 

Schools,  148,  149,  150,  1 51,  156,  168,  169,  170, 

171,  172,  173,  174,  175,  271,  272,  737,  738, 

747,  748,  753,  759,  760,  776,  777,  779,  785, 

786,  787,  788,  789,  790,  847,  863,  864,  926, 

928,  938. 

Schulze,  Edward,  959. 

Schuyler,  Aliss  (Hamilton),  443. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  372,  379,  385,  394,  403. 
Scotland,  town  of,  971,  977. 

Scott,  John  B.,  835. 

Scott,  Thomas,  41,  162. 

Scottish  Union  and  National  Insurance  Co., 
898. 

Scovill,  Rev.  James,  643. 

Scovill,  James  AI.  L.,  812,  814. 

Scovill,  W.  H,  814. 

Scovill  and  Adams,  814. 

Scovill  brothers,  812. 

Scovill  Alanufacturing  Co.,  814,  816,  818. 
Scovills,  815. 

Scudder,  Ruth,  750. 

Seabury,  Bishop  Samuel,  372,  434,  538,  539, 
563,  570,  629,  636,  642,  643,  647.  648,  777, 
850. 

Seabury  College,  629. 

Seabury  Institute,  788. 

Sea  fights,  418,  419,  420,  421,  422,  423,  424, 
425- 

Seamless  Rubber  Co.,  The,  1000. 

Sears,  Isaac,  372,  538. 

Seaside  Park,  803,  808,  978. 

Seavers,  Charles  F.  T.,  925. 

Security  Insurance  Co.,  The,  894. 

Sedgwick,  Alajor-Gen.  John,  315,  775,  918, 
953- 

Sedgwick,  Alajor  (Cromwell),  136. 

Seeley,  Nathaniel,  215,  792. 

Seeley,  Robert,  125,  216,  792. 

Seelye,  Capt.,  219. 

“Seicheprey  Day,”  962. 

Selden,  Samuel,  384. 

Sellers,  Charles  E.,  738. 

Sellers  Afemorial,  738. 

Seney,  George  I.,  649. 

“Serapis,”  The,  423,  424,  425. 

Sessions,  John  H.,  764,  765,  766. 

Sessions,  Wm.  E.,  765,  1001. 

Sessions  and  Sons,  J.  H.,  765. 

Sessions  Clock  Company,  765,  1001. 

Sessions  Foundry,  765,  1001. 

Seth  Thomas  Company,  820,  1001. 

Sewing  machine  mfg.,  803. 

Seymour,  Catherine  P.,  879. 

Seymour,  Charles,  I,  879. 
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Seymour,  President  Charles,  862,  866,  878, 
879. 

Seymour,  Col.  Clarence  W.,  431. 

Seymour,  George  D.,  151,  187,  704,  70S,  853, 
877,  905- 

Seymour,  Moses,  781. 

Seymour,  Nathan  P.,  879. 

Seymour,  Origen  S.,  781,  782,  783,  897. 
Seymour,  Sarah  H.,  878. 

Seymour,  Thomas,  301,  385,  405. 

Seymour,  Thomas  Day,  878,  879. 

Seymour,  Thomas  H.,  943,  944. 

Seymour,  Thomas  W.,  487. 

Seymour,  town  of,  524,  817,  962. 

Shackmaple,  John,  321,  323,  607. 

Shafer,  George  H.,  692. 

Shakers,  708. 

Shakespeare,  William,  quot.,  7,  445,  972. 
Shanahan,  William  J.,  961. 

Shanklin,  William  A.,  649,  835. 

Shanley,  James  A.,  864,  989. 

Shantok,  597. 

Shapley,  Capt.  Adam,  451,  453. 

Sharon,  772. 

Sharps,  Christian,  888,  1001. 

Shaw,  Dr.  Abram  M.,  837. 

Shay’s  Rebellion,  456,  457,  462. 

Sheegan  Rock,  606. 

Sheffield,  Hezekiah,  710. 

Sheffield,  Joseph,  670,  841,  862,  872,  875. 
Sheffield,  Martin  J.,  710. 

Sheffield  family,  868,  872. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale,  807,  808, 
840,  841,  875. 

Shelburne,  Col.,  396. 

Sheldon,  Elisha,  359,  393,  394,  405,  430,  781, 
782. 

Sheldon’s  Dragoons,  405,  416,  782. 

Shelton,  Gen.  George  H.,  962,  964. 

Shelton,  Dr.  William,  574. 

Shelton,  town  of,  793.  801. 

Shepard,  Charles,  898. 

Shepard,  Rev.  Thomas,  17,  36,  37,  222. 
Sheridan,  Gen.  Philip,  853,  952. 

Sherman,  Clifton  L.,  939. 

Sherman,  Isaac,  395,  450. 

Sherman,  Rev.  John,  28,  78,  79,  725,  777. 
Sherman,  Senator  John,  777. 

Sherman,  Roger,  365,  373,  461,  464,  465,  466, 
468,  469,  471,  472,  473,  474,  476,  500,  504, 
613,  777,  857,  859,  860,  862,  864,  870,  918, 
942. 

Sherman,  Gen.  William  T.,  74,  465,  689,  736. 
777,  853,  953- 

Sherman,  town  of,  793,  799. 

Sherwood,  Matthew,  239. 

Sherwood,  Samuel  B.,  810. 

Shetucket  worsteds,  844. 

Shipman,  Arthur  L.,  480. 

Shipman,  Elias,  586,  587,  589,  854. 

Shipman,  Dr.  Frank  R.,  480. 

Shipman,  Henry,  480. 

Shipman,  Mary  Deming,  480. 

Shipman,  Nathaniel,  480,  914. 

Shipman,  Thomas  H.,  976. 

Shipman  family,  480. 


Shippen,  Margaret,  440,  443. 

Shipping  ports,  606,  607. 

Shirley,  Gen.,  282,  285,  437,  734. 

Short,  Thomas,  337,  541. 

Sigourney,  Charles,  570,  638,  652,  910. 
Sigourney,  Lydia  H.,  565,  849,  900,  910. 
Sigourney  Tool  Co.,  The,  889. 

Sikorsky,  Ivor  I.,  805,  999. 

Silk  industry,  697,  717,  740. 

Sill,  Edward  R.,  910. 

Sill,  Rev.  Frederick  H.,  772,  779,  786,  1005. 
Silliman,  Benjamin,  686,  752,  766,  794,  807, 
859,  862,  873,  894. 

Silliman,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  807,  808. 

Silliman,  Ebenezer,  356,  359. 

Silliman,  Gold  S.,  384,  393,  397,  398,  404, 
794,  795,  807. 

Silliman  family,  797. 

Silver  industry,  745,  813,  829,  831,  832. 
Silver  Lane,  448,  449,  716. 

Silverman,  Morris,  936. 

Simcoe,  Lieut.-Col.,  443. 

Simeon,  Baldwin,  942. 

Simons,  Albert  M.,  959. 

Simpson,  Samuel,  829. 

Simpson,  Hall,  Miller  and  Co.,  829. 

Simpson  Nickel  Silver  Co.,  829. 

Simsbury,  34,  73,  101,  254,  265,  369,  370, 
430,  738,  742,  744,  753,  767,  773,  815,  835, 
920,  953- 

Simsbury  Academy,  743. 

Simsbury  mines,  429. 

Singer,  Isaac  M.,  803,  804. 

Singer  Company,  804,  1000. 

Skelton,  Samuel,  15. 

Skene,  Major  Philip,  369,  431,  432,  433. 
Slapp,  John,  287,  288. 

Slater,  Samuel,  536,  693. 

Slater,  William  A.,  788,  850. 

Slater,  Wm.  W.,  850. 

Slater  Memorial,  788. 

Slosson,  Mrs.  Edward  (Annie  Trumbull), 

483- 

Sloughter,  Henry,  241,  242. 

Small,  Col.,  686. 

Smalley,  John,  298. 

Smedley,  Capt.  Samuel,  289,  399,  400,  794. 
Smith,  Aaron,  638. 

Smith,  Abby,  722,  723,  724. 

Smith,  Alfred,  675,  677,  679. 

Smith,  Augustus  W.,  649. 

Smith,  David,  543. 

Smith,  David  S.,  880. 

Smith,  Dr.  E.  Terry,  743. 

Smith,  Mrs.  E.  Terry,  743. 

Smith,  Edward  A.,  746. 

Smith,  Elihu  H.,  521. 

Smith,  Ernest  W.,  746,  750. 

Smith,  Henry,  79. 

Smith,  Herbert  K.,  746,  750,  751. 

Smith,  Hezekiah,  414. 

Smith,  Isaac  D.,  886.  887. 

Smith,  Israel,  991. 

Smith,  Jabez,  929. 

Smith,  John  C.,  79,  320,  552,  557,  562,  563, 
564,  573,  630,  631,  651,  774.  775- 
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Smith,  J.  Joseph,  989. 

Smith,  Joshua,  342. 

Smith,  Julia,  722,  723,  724. 

Smith,  Nathan,  574. 

Smith,  Nathaniel,  558. 

Smith,  Normand,  536. 

Smith,  Oliver,  390,  606. 

Smith,  Perry,  809. 

Smith,  Ralph  H.,  817. 

Smith,  Reuben,  637. 

Smith,  Rev.  Dr.  (pres.  Princeton),  526. 
Smith,  Samuel,  719. 

Smith,  Truman,  783. 

Smith,  William,  816. 

Smith,  Winchell,  749. 

Smith,  Zepheniah  H.,  722. 

Smith  and  Wesson,  854. 

Smith  Sisters,  721,  722,  723,  724. 

Smith- Worthington  Co.,  The,  889. 

Smyth,  Rev.  James,  827. 

Smyth  Manufacturing  Co.,  The,  889. 

Smythe,  Rev.  Henry,  37,  726. 

Snyder,  Gov.  Simon,  421. 

Soby,  Charles,  741,  892,  915. 

“Social  Library  of  Abington,”  928. 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  456,  566,  602. 
Somers,  David,  815. 

Somers,  James  P.,  815. 

Somers,  John,  231,  699. 

Somers,  Joseph  E.,  815. 

Somers,  Louis  J.,  815. 

Somers,  Robert,  815. 

Somers,  Robert  D.,  815. 

Somers  Brass  Co.,  815. 

Somers  School,  788. 

Somersville,  699. 

Sons  of  American  Revolution,  706,  716,  734, 
748,  867. 

Sons  of  Liberty,  358,  359,  361,  363,  382,  538. 
Soren,  Townsend  H.,  893. 

Southard,  Lucien  H.,  947. 

South  Britain,  778. 

Southbury,  448,  771,  777,  783,  830,  995,  996, 
997,  999- 

Southern  New  England  Telephone  Co.,  856. 
South  Glastonbury  Academy,  720. 
Southington,  756,  767,  768. 

South  Kent,  970. 

South  Lyme,  848. 

South  Manchester,  717,  718,  892,  919,  925, 
955,  956,  961,  965,  966. 

South  Norwalk,  799. 

South  Windsor,  651,  675,  710,  712,  714,  733, 
884. 

Southmayd,  Rev.  John,  643. 

Southport,  209. 

Spalding.  Capt.,  408. 

Spanish  War,  954,  955,  956,  957. 

Sparta,  2. 

Spellacy,  Thomas  J.,  971,  998. 

Spencer,  C.  M„  736. 

Spencer,  Alfred,  Jr.,  710. 

Spencer,  Charles  L.,  710. 

Spencer,  Christopher,  888,  889. 

Spencer,  General  Joseph,  288,  367,  376,  379, 
395.  396.  462. 


Spencer,  William,  46.  251. 

Spencer  Co.,  854. 

Sperry,  Nehemiah  D.,  864. 

Sperry,  Willard  L.,  866. 

Sperry,  William,  182. 

Sperry  Pool,  153. 

Sperry  and  Barnes  Co.,  856. 

“Spoonville,”  831,  832. 

Spratt,  William,  750. 

Springfield,  31,  40,  214,  254,  500,  501. 

“Spy,”  ship  in  early  navy,  399. 

Stafford,  698,  977. 

Stafford  Springs,  698. 

Stalin,  Joseph,  997. 

Stamford,  95,  98,  101,  150,  154,  201,  498,  592, 
609,  726,  788,  792,  794,  79s,  796,  797,  799, 
809,  810,  840,  865,  952,  978,  1001. 

Stamp  Act,  356,  358,  359,  360,  361,  362,  365. 
Standish,  James,  729. 

Standish,  Jared  B.,  730. 

Standish,  Capt.  Myles,  12,  730. 

Standish,  Thomas,  730. 

Standish  family,  730. 

Standish  Park,  730. 

Stanley,  Alix  W.,  761. 

Stanley,  Caleb,  246. 

Stanley,  Frederick  T.,  757. 

Stanley,  Gad,  756,  761. 

Stanley,  Henry,  758. 

Stanley,  John,  103,  301,  761,  81 1. 

Stanley,  Nathaniel,  301. 

Stanley,  Roderick,  762. 

Stanley,  Seth,  756. 

Stanley,  Thomas,  755. 

Stanley,  Timothy,  761. 

“Stanley  Quarter,”  755,  761. 

Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company,  758,  761. 
Stanley  Works,  The,  756,  758. 

Stanton,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  485. 

Stanton,  Charles  T.,  484. 

Stanton,  Charles  T.,  Jr.,  949. 

Stanton,  John,  240. 

Stanton,  Thomas,  53,  126.  153.  165. 

Stanton,  William,  606. 

Staples  Academy,  788. 

Starin-New  Haven  Boat  Line,  884. 

Stark,  Gen.  John.  377.  3/8,  403,  443- 
Starr,  Jehosophat,  285. 

Starr,  Josiah,  282,  395. 

State  Agricultural  College,  926. 

State  Board  of  Charities,  666. 

State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  932. 

State  Coll,  of  Pharmacy,  928. 

State  Farm  for  Inebriates,  850,  851. 

State  Farm  for  Women,  661,  662,  666,  845. 
State  Forestry  Association,  929. 

State  Guard,  959,  960. 

State  Historical  Society,  904,  905,  906,  907, 
908,  909,  910,  qti,  912. 

State  Hospital  (Norwich"),  850,  926. 

State  House,  Hartford,  899,  906. 

State  Houses,  325,  326,  327,  329,  330. 

State  Library,  920,  921. 

State  Military  Reservation.  609. 

State  Office  Building.  922,  924. 

State  Park  and  Forest  Association,  772. 
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State  Police,  924. 

State  Reform  School,  666. 

State  Teachers  Colleges,  692,  789,  799,  938. 
State  Trade  Schools,  718,  738,  760,  833,  884, 
924,  928. 

State  Training  School,  696. 

Steamboat,  533,  534,  535,  536,  676. 

Stebbins,  Edward,  41,  158. 

Stebbins,  Samuel,  743. 

Stedman,  Edmund  C.,  910. 

Stedman,  Griffin,  591,  902,  949. 

Stedman,  John,  74,  215. 

Steele,  Ebenezer,  756. 

Steele,  Edward  D.,  815. 

Steele,  John,  37,  66,  103,  105,  108,  726. 
Steele,  Samuel,  81 1. 

Stephenson,  George,  678. 

Stepney  Farms,  727. 

Sterling,  Daniel,  806. 

Sterling,  David,  806. 

Sterling,  Elisha,  638. 

Sterling,  John  W.,  806,  807,  871,  947. 
Sterling  family,  871,  872. 

Sterling  Foundation,  807. 

Sterling  Library,  866,  871,  873,  874,  881. 
Stevens,  Evarts  C.,  829. 

Stevens,  Frederick  M.,  829. 

Stevens,  James,  574,  810. 

Stevens,  John  L.,  780. 

Stevens,  Rev.  Timothy,  720. 

Stevenson,  E.  Robert,  826. 

Stevenson,  George  S.,  915. 

Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Corp.,  804. 
Stiles,  Abel,  778. 

Stiles,  Benjamin,  269,  514,  777,  778,  830. 
Stiles,  Clarence  G.,  778. 

Stiles,  David,  777,  778. 

Stiles,  Ezra,  75,  173.  177,  185,  186,  187,  274, 

275,  276,  315,  317,  376,  380,  391,  414,  415, 

426,  440,  453,  488,  529,  536,  613,  636,  640, 

64T,  712,  717,  736,  771,  859,  862,  870,  873, 

878,  942. 

Stiles,  Francis,  33,  34,  75,  710,  734,  736,  777, 
778,  995- 

Stiles,  Hannah,  778. 

Stiles,  Dr.  Henry  R.,  75,  736. 

Stiles,  Rev.  Isaac,  712. 

Stiles,  Jean,  75. 

Stiles,  John,  33,  75,  642,  736. 

Stiles,  Mrs.  John,  33,  75. 

Stiles,  Joseph,  737.  • 

Stiles,  Lucinda,  778. 

Stiles,  Raymond  F.,  778. 

Stiles,  Robert,  876. 

Stiles,  Sarah,  737. 

Stiles  family,  736,  778. 

Stillman,  Dr.  Charles  K.,  618. 

Stillman,  Mary,  873. 

Stillman’s  tavern,  446. 

Stirling,  General,  443. 

Stocking,  George,  721. 

Stocking,  Dr.  Sabin,  721. 

Stocking,  Samuel,  150. 

Stoddard,  Rev.  Solomon,  71  x. 


Stoeckel,  Carl,  773. 

Stoeckel,  Ellen  B.,  773. 

Stoeckel,  Robbins  B.,  773,  880. 

Stoew,  Rev.  Charles  E.,  743. 

Stokes,  Anson  P.,  880. 

Stone,  Capt.,  48. 

Stone,  Collins,  656. 

Stone,  Edward  C.,  656. 

Stone,  Frederick  A.,  609,  847. 

Stone.  J.  E.,  973. 

Stone,  Mary,  533. 

Stone,  Rev.  Samuel,  20,  29,  38,  41,  51,  57, 
58,  70,  157,  158,  167,  202,  219,  305,  533, 
580,  675,  683,  884,  935. 

Stone,  William  L.,  910,  939. 

Stonington,  258,  260,  324,  371,  372,  482,  505, 
552,  592,  598,  600,  605,  606,  608,  616,  627, 
844,  850,  975,  978. 

Stony  Point,  395,  396,  416. 

Storer,  Bellamy,  894. 

Storrs,  Augustus,  696,  840. 

Storrs,  Charles,  696,  840. 

Storrs,  Experience,  367,  377,  390. 

Storrs,  Joseph,  285. 

Storrs,  Lewis  A.,  618. 

Storrs,  Rev.  Dr.  Richard,  74,  736. 

Storrs,  William  L.,  838. 

Storrs,  Mrs.  William  M.,  924. 

Storrs,  town  of,  696. 

Storrs  Agricultural  College,  839,  840,  841. 
Story,  Joseph,  555,  556. 

Stotesbury,  E.  T.,  659. 

Stoughton,  Israel,  53,  86. 

Stoughton,  Thomas,  734. 

Stoughton,  William,  228. 

Stow,  Joshua,  574. 

Stow,  Capt.  Stephen,  867. 

Stowe,  Rev.  Calvin  E.,  782,  785,  913. 

Stowe,  Charles  E.,  9x3. 

Stowe,  Frederick,  913. 

Stowe,  Harriet  B.,  45,  654,  743,  782,  784, 
910,  912,  913,  944. 

Stratford,  153,  154,  268,  500,  615,  627,  771, 
778,  780,  794,  795,  799,  801,  805,  808,  809, 
887,  975,  988  999- 
Strathcona,  Lord,  875. 

Stratton,  “Tom  Thumb,”  802,  803. 

Street,  Augustus  R.,  874. 

Street,  Nehemiah,  751. 

Street,  Nicholas,  197,  202. 

Street,  Samuel,  171. 

Strickland,  John,  28,  78,  725. 

Strickland,  Joseph,  78. 

Strickland,  Mrs.  Stephen,  759. 

Strong,  Capt.,  677. 

Strong,  Jedediah,  462. 

Strong,  John,  404,  435,  569,  748. 

Strong,  Rev.  Nathan,  516,  527,  637,  657,  659. 
Strong,  William,  699. 

Strouse,  Adler  and  Co.,  854. 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  918. 

Stuart,  Isaac  W.,  233. 

Sturbridge,  28,  40. 

Sturges,  James,  810. 
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Sturges,  Jonathan,  461,  476,  564. 

Sturges,  Lewis  B.,  543,  810. 

Stuyvesant,  Peter,  23,  96,  101,  133,  135,  136, 
139,  204,  205. 

Submarine,  401,  402,  845,  887,  888,  999. 
Suffield,  253,  254,  501  707,  708,  709,  710,  740, 
788. 

Sullivan,  Gen.,  385,  387,  396,  409. 

Sumner,  Professor  Wm.  G.,  692,  862. 
Sumptuary  laws,  164. 

Sunderland,  Philip  N.,  797. 

Swain,  Abraham,  51. 

Swaine,  William,  37,  93,  726. 

Swan  Co.,  James,  817. 

Swift,  Heman,  384,  395,  396,  450. 

Swift,  Zephaniah,  558,  569. 

Sykes,  Dr.  F.  H.,  649,  847. 

“TVA,”  973,  982. 

Taft,  Alonzo,  894. 

Taft,  Horace  D„  776,  786,  985. 

Taft,  William  H.,  776,  881,  921,  957. 

Taft  School,  776,  783,  985. 

Taftville,  844. 

Taintor,  Alice,  936. 

Talcott,  Benjamin,  248. 

Talcott,  Charles  H.,  721. 

Talcott,  Elizur,  388. 

Talcott,  John,  42,  66,  80,  150,  155,  196. 
Talcott,  Major  John,  Jr.,  42,  188,  189,  214, 
217,  301,  742. 

Talcott,  John  B.,  758. 

Talcott,  Joseph,  42,  290,  310,  311,  313,  329, 
337,  338,  579- 
Talcott,  Ralph,  700. 

Talcott,  Samuel,  42,  235,  246,  280,  282,  284, 
646. 

Talcott  family,  42,  699,  700. 

Talcott  Park,  701. 

Talcott  Range,  752. 

Talcottville,  700. 

Tallmadge,  Benjamin,  395,  416,  584,  638, 
727,  782,  783. 

Talmadge,  Lieut.  Enos,  236,  237,  238. 

Tariff ville,  707,  743,  744,  752,  852,  892. 
Tarleton,  John,  18,  19. 

Taverns,  161,  162,  163,  164,  327,  328,  594, 
755- 

Taxes,  299,  300,  303,  304. 

Taylor,  Augustine,  551. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  707. 

Taylor,  Effie  J.,  880. 

Taylor,  Emerson  G.,  962,  967. 

Taylor,  John  M.,  144,  145. 

Taylor,  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.,  651. 

Taylor,  Gen.  Zachary,  888. 

Taylor-Adkins  Company,  715. 

Taylor  Library,  867. 

Teachers’  colleges,  931. 

Temple,  Thomas,  184. 

Templeton,  Charles  A.,  824,  864. 

Tennent,  Gilbert,  297. 

Tennyson,  quot,  999. 

Tercentenary,  969. 

Terry,  Alfred  H.,  580,  862,  918,  947,  948. 
Terry,  Catherine  Wadsworth,  580. 


Terry,  Dr.  DeWitt  C.,  708. 

Terry,  Eli,  536,  849,  892,  893,  1001. 

Terry,  Henry,  574,  708. 

Terry,  Nathaniel,  431,  550,  574,  580,  587, 
654,  655,  707,  894,  947. 

Terry,  Roderick,  894. 

Terry,  Samuel,  765. 

Terry  Island,  709. 

Terry  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  The,  892. 

Terry  ville,  766,  1001. 

Thames  Valley,  594,  595,  598,  599,  605. 
Thayer,  Charles  S.,  652. 

Thayer,  George  B.,  966. 

“The  Beginnings,”  897. 

“The  Constitution  State,”  7,  8. 

Theological  Inst,  of  Connecticut,  651. 

“The  Raising  of  Lazarus,”  905. 

“The  Seaside,”  609. 

Thirty  Years  War,  13. 

Thomas,  Gen.,  385. 

Thomas,  George  F.,  766. 

Thomas,  Judge  Edwin  S.,  998. 

Thomas,  John,  558. 

Thomas,  Seth,  776,  813,  819,  1001. 
Thomaston,  776,  786,  817,  819,  1001. 
Thompson,  Ida  M.  S.,  662. 

Thompson,  Jabez,  388. 

Thompson,  Orrin,  707. 

Thompson,  Robert,  147. 

Thompson,  Dr.  Whitefield  N.,  657. 
Thompson,  Lieut.  Wm.,  398. 

Thompson,  Professor  Wm.,  651,  652. 
Thompson  Clock  Co.,  The  H.  C.,  1001. 
Thompson  Hall,  654. 

Thompson,  town,  936. 

Thompsonville,  684,  707,  956. 

Thomson,  Alexander  J.,  778. 

Thomson,  Clarence  M.,  961. 

Thomson,  Daniel  M.,  784. 

Thomson,  E.  J.,  760. 

Thrall,  Fred  H.,  736. 

Thralltown,  736. 

Ticonderoga,  367,  368,  369,  371,  372,  433,  447, 
603,  777. 

Tiffany,  E.  D.,  652. 

Tilson,  John  Q-,  864,  879,  880. 

Tilton,  Squire,  188,  189. 

Ting,  Edward,  228. 

Tingue  Co.,  821. 

Tinker,  Chauncey  B.,  879. 

Tinware  industry,  732,  762. 

Tobacco  industry,  709,  710,  740,  741. 

Todd,  Charles  B.,  525. 

Todd,  Dr.  Eli,  656." 

Todd,  Ira,  657. 

Tolland,  695,  696,  697. 

Tolland  County,  303,  304,  307,  505,  518,  592, 
595,  597,  598,  599,  608,  691,  695,  696,  700, 
701,  702,  703,  704,  707,  755,  875,  978,  989- 
Tolland  County  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  697  698. 
Tolstoi,  Countess,  997. 

Tolstoi,  Count  Ilya,  997. 

Tolstoi,  Count  Lyov  N.,  997. 

Tolstoi  family,  999. 

Tomlinson,  Abram,  807. 

Tomlinson.  Daniel,  574. 
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Tomlinson,  Gideon,  574,  624,  625,  633,  806, 
808,  809,  810. 

Tomlinson,  Isaac,  590. 

Tompkins,  Ray,  874. 

Tool  Mfg.,  745. 

Tories,  407,  408,  429,  430,  432,  433,  434,  435. 
Torrance,  David,  824. 

Torrington,  745,  771,  775,  786,  814,  817,  915, 

922,  943,  951,  958,  963,  970,  973- 
T orrington  Company,  775. 

Totten,  Gilbert,  589. 

Toucey,  Isaac,  808,  904,  910,  943,  945. 

Town,  Ithiel,  646,  904. 

Towne,  Henry  R.,  1001. 

Townshend,  Chancellor,  362,  363. 

Toy,  Ann  Jane,  743. 

Toy,  Rev.  Joseph,  743,  745. 
Toy-Buckford-Ensign,  743. 

Tracy,  A.  W.,  700. 

Tracy,  John,  757. 

Tracy,  Thomas,  127,  591. 

Tracy,  Uriah,  783. 

Trade  Schools,  718,  738,  760,  833,  884,  924, 
928. 

Transportation,  334,  607,  669,  670,  671,  672, 
673,  674,  675,  676,  679,  680,  681,  691,  865. 
Traub,  Gen.  Peter  S.,  960,  962. 

Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  The,  679,  741,  897, 
899- 

Treadway,  C.  S.,  766. 

Treadwell,  John,  430,  462,  543,  550,  558,  564, 
570,  574,  587,  631,  747,  750,  751. 

Treat,  Richard,  94. 

Treat,  Robert,  79,  94,  211,  214,  215,  216,  217, 
225,  227,  229,  230,  231,  237,  244,  245,  246, 

265,  266,  267,  268,  270,  295,  828,  867. 

Treaty  of  Ghent,  553,  560. 

Treby,  George,  231. 

Trenton,  battle  of,  395. 

Trinity  College,  71,  277,  575,  640,  645,  646, 

653,  645,  689,  816,  869,  871,  901,  902,  906, 

907,  974,  1004. 

Troop,  Capt.,  398. 

Trotzky,  Leon,  997. 

Troup,  Alexander,  939. 

Trumbull,  Abigail,  446. 

Trumbull,  Annie,  483. 

Trumbull,  Benjamin,  245,  697,  904. 

Trumbull,  Charles  G.,  485. 

Trumbull,  David,  380,  479,  480. 

Trumbull,  Faith  Robinson,  487,  488. 
Trumbull,  Florence,  764. 

Trumbull,  Gurdon,  482. 

Trumbull,  Gurdon,  Jr.,  485. 

Trumbull,  Henry,  762. 

Trumbull,  Rev.  Henry  Clay,  483,  484,  910, 
949- 

Trumbull,  Hugh  H.,  763. 

Trumbull,  Dr.  J.  Hammond,  58,  86,  120,  131, 
267,  268,  428,  429,  482,  483,  904,  905,  920. 
Trumbull,  John,  artist,  74,  380,  478,  479,  480, 
j8t,  509,  510,  514,  520,  521  523,  541,  581, 
686  736,  862,  918,  979. 

Trumbull,  John  F.,  Jr.,  485. 


Trumbull,  Governor  John  H.,  762,  763,  764, 
845,  887. 

Trumbull,  Mrs.  John  (Hubbard),  524. 
Trumbull,  Jonathan,  276,  285,  291,  294,  343, 

359,  364,  367,  37L  372,  373,  374,  376,  379, 

380,  381,  384,  385,  386,  388,  389,  390,  391, 

412,  426,  429,  439,  440,  441,  446,  454,  463, 

464,  476,  479,  480,  486,  487,  488,  489,  526, 

527,  529,  538,  545,  556,  601,  602,  603,  61 1, 

731,  794,  849,  873,  878,  916,  918,  938,  944, 

958,  979,  981,  993- 

Trumbull,  Jonathan,  Jr.,  380,  450,  464,  479, 
486,  487,  543,  545,  550,  564,  580,  630,  631, 
735,  747,  862. 

Trumbull,  Mrs.  Jonathan  380,  440,  446. 
Trumbull,  Mrs.  Jonathan,  Jr.,  862. 

Trumbull,  Joseph,  I,  479. 

Trumbull,  Joseph,  II,  371,  380,  461,  480. 
Trumbull,  Mrs.  Joseph,  II,  658. 

Trumbull,  Joseph,  III,  479,  480,  487,  895. 
Trumbull,  Mary  Ann  H.,  763. 

Trumbull,  Thomas  Swan,  484,  485. 
Trumbull  family,  380,  381,  478,  479,  480. 
Trumbull  Art  Gallery,  380,  510,  686. 
Trumbull  Electric  Company,  756,  762. 
Trumbull  Field,  609. 

“Trumbull,”  ship  in  navy,  399. 

Trumbull,  town  of,  793,  794,  801,  807. 

Tryon,  General,  393,  397,  398,  405,  41 1,  412, 
414,  415,  416,  455  5io,  55L  630,  640,  794, 
795,  796,  797,  798,  867,  870. 

Tryon,  Moses,  Jr.,  638,  727. 

Tucker,  Helen  A.,  661. 

Tucker,  Walter  J.,  661. 

Tudor,  Samuel,  570,  591. 

Tunxis,  102,  103,  104,  162. 

Turkey  Hills,  745. 

Turner,  Capt.,  90,  95,  154. 

Turner,  John,  574. 

Turner,  Nathaniel,  92. 

Turner,  Capt.  William,  217. 

Turner,  Rev.  William  W.,  656. 

Tuthill,  Martha  Edwards,  712. 

Tuthill,  Moses,  712. 

Tuttle,  Bronson  B.,  821. 

Tuttle,  E.  B„  820. 

Tuttle,  Ruel  C.,  737- 

Twain,  Mark,  see  Clemens,  Samuel. 

Tweedy,  Reuben,  798,  799. 

Tweedy,  Samuel,  810. 

Twichell,  Rev.  Joseph  H.,  484,  876,  913,  914, 
949.  966. 

Twichell  family,  935- 
Twin  Lakes,  772,  774,  978. 

Tyler,  Dr.  Bennett,  651,  827. 

Tyler,  Daniel,  947. 

Tyler,  John,  394,  396,  414,  850. 

Tyler,  Gen.  Robert  O.,  484,  919,  948,  949. 
Tyler  Hall,  654. 

Typewriter  Mfg.,  892. 

Uncas,  42,  49,  52,  no,  iit,  112,  118,  125,  126, 
127,  128.  154,  247,  303,  304,  594,  595,  596. 
597,  598,  607,  683,  695,  7oo,  849- 
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Uncas-on-the-Thames  Sanatoruim,  609,  849. 
Uncasville,  598. 

“Uncle  Marcus,”  see  Holcomb,  Marcus  H. 
“Uncle  Sam,”  486. 

“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  785,  912. 

Undercliff  Sanitorium,  609. 

Underhill,  John,  26,  27,  46,  49,  52,  86.  100, 
137,  792. 

Underhill,  Nathaniel,  372,  538. 

Underwood,  Charles,  697. 

Underwood,  John,  419. 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Typewriter  Co., 
892,  1000. 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  The,  889. 

Union,  699,  977. 

Union  Bank,  New  London,  577,  579,  599, 
600,  601. 

Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.,  804. 

Union  Village,  717. 

Unionville,  740. 

United  Aircraft  Corporation,  715,  80S,  999- 
United  Illuminating  Co.,  The,  893. 

United  States  Finishing  Company,  849. 
“United  States,”  frigate,  1812,  552. 

United  States  Bank,  578,  583,  584. 

United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy,  845, 
846,  975,  976. 

United  States  Envelope  Co.,  The,  891. 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  820. 

Upham,  Charles  L.,  950. 

Upjohn,  Marshall,  917. 

Upson,  Lyman  A.,  708. 

Upson  Nut  Company,  The,  768. 

Usher,  John,  228. 

Valley  Forge,  395,  396,  406. 

Vance,  Robert  J.,  760,  761,  939. 

Van  Corlaer,  Jacob,  22,  25,  26. 

Vanderbilt,  Gen.  Cornelius,  618. 

Van  der  Donck,  Secretary,  134,  136. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  100,  113,  179,  195. 

Vane,  Henry,  Jr.,  33,  49,  100,  179,  180. 
Vanness,  Henry,  702. 

Van  Twiller,  Governor,  23,  131. 

Van  Vleck,  John  M.,  835. 

Van  Wort,  Mr.,  442. 

Varnum,  Captain,  395. 

Veeder,  Curtis  H.,  892. 

Veeder  Root  Company,  765. 

Vermont,  971,  973,  982,  983,  984. 

Vernard,  George,  999. 

Vernon,  698. 

Vernon  Center,  698. 

Viets,  Rev.  Roger,  433. 

Viets,  Simeon,  710. 

Viking  Flying  Boat,  1000. 

Vinal,  Charles  G.  R.,  835,  838. 

Virginia,  5,  6,  470,  471,  472,  473. 

“Virginia  Plan,”  470,  471,  472,  473. 
von  Moltke,  quot.,  994. 

Von  Steuben,  Frederick,  406,  427,  439,  443, 
996. 

Vorhees,  Rev.  John  B.,  966. 

Voting  qualifications,  history  of,  21 1,  266, 
506. 


Vroom,  Robert  D.  W.,  830. 

“Vulture,”  The,  442. 

“WPA,”  971,  972,  978,  984. 

Wade,  John  F.,  766. 

Wadhams,  Gen.  Sanford  H.,  973,  982. 
Wadsworth,  Adrian  R.,  749,  752. 
Wadsworth,  Daniel,  579,  580,  586,  587,  652, 
655,  752,  904,  905,  9i6. 

Wadsworth,  Rev.  Daniel,  579,  580. 
Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Daniel,  333. 

Wadsworth,  Elisha,  435. 

Wadsworth,  James,  384,  388,  393,  394,  404, 
431,  462,  542,  567,  996. 

Wadsworth,  James  W.,  Jr.,  996. 
Wadsworth,  Jeremiah  371,  426,  428,  429,  440, 
441,  446,  447,  462,  476,  498,  500,  509,  570, 

579,  580,  904. 

Wadsworth,  John,  580. 

Wadsworth,  Joseph,  230,  245,  246,  580,  679, 
680,  744,  918,  996. 

Wadsworth,  Samuel,  431,  433. 

Wadsworth,  Tertius,  895. 

Wadsworth,  W.  M.,  751. 

.Wadsworth,  William,  156,  579,  580. 
Wadsworth,  Atheneum,  446,  483,  527,  579, 

580,  588,  638,  686,  704,  744,  883,  897,  904, 
905,  906,  916,  925,  938. 

Wadsworth  family,  579,  580,  896. 
Wainwright,  Jonathan  M.,  910. 

Wainwright,  Mabel  W.,  910. 

Wainwright,  Philip  S.,  910,  965. 

Wainwright  family,  592. 

Wait,  John  T.,  604. 

Waite,  Morrison  R.,  603,  788. 

Walcott,  Frederic  C.,  667,  668,  773,  783,  928, 
929,  961. 

Waldo,  David,  558. 

Waldo,  George  C.,  808. 

Waldo,  Loren  P.,  697. 

Waldo,  Rachel,  651. 

Waldo  and  Hyde,  716. 

Walker,  Frederick  A.,  880. 

Walker,  George  L.,  935. 

Walker,  Hovenden,  249. 

Walker,  Professor,  516. 

Walker,  Ralph  H.,  664. 

Walker,  William,  967. 

Walker,  Zachariah,  268. 

Wallace,  James,  606. 

Wallace,  Robert,  816,  829. 

Wallace,  Thomas,  814,  816. 

Wallace  and  Sons,  814,  816. 

Wallace  Barnes  Company,  765. 

Wallace,  Simpson  and  Co.,  829. 

Waller,  Robert  K.,  850. 

Waller,  Thomas  M.,  617,  850,  851,  955. 
Wallingford  448,  500,  781,  813,  814,  816,  829, 
830,  831,  867,  890,  922,  950  962. 

Waltham,  40. 

Ward,  Andrew,  28,  37,  78,  154,  281,  285,  367, 
377,  384,  394,  404,  5io,  51 1,  725,  726. 

Ward,  Anna  L.,  826. 

Ward,  Artemas,  376,  379. 
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Ward,  Henry  C.,  952. 

Ward,  J.  Q.  A.,  917. 

Ward,  James  H.,  945. 

Ward,  John  E.,  948. 

Ward,  Samuel,  Jr.,  558,  945. 

Ward,  Thomas,  719. 

Warehouse  Point,  674,  708,  71 1,  713,  740. 

Warehouse  Point  Silk  Company,  713. 

Warham,  Rev.  John,  16,  37,  73,  74,  159,  296, 
339,  7 11,  733,  734,  736. 

Warner,  Andrew,  103,  156. 

Warner,  Charles  D.,  654,  704,  879,  906,  91 1, 
912,  913,  914,  915,  939. 

Warner,  Elizabeth  Gillette  (Mrs.  George 
H.),  839,  91 1. 

Warner,  Frederick  W.,  730. 

Warner,  George  H.,  91 1,  912. 

Warner,  Levi,  810. 

Warner,  Samuel  L.,  838. 

Warner,  Seth,  302,  368,  369,  396,  403,  777, 
784,  995,  996. 

Warner,  Susan  Leigh  (Mrs.  Charles  D.), 
906,  91 1,  914. 

Warner  Brothers,  804,  1000. 

War  of  1812,  544,  545,  546,  547,  549,  550,  551, 
552,  553- 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  II,  14,  18,  33,  89,  114, 
1 15,  1 16,  1 17,  1 18,  1 19,  120,  194,  206,  258. 

Warwick  patent,  34,  45,  54,  57,  71,  84,  96, 
105,  1 19,  191,  227,  250,  251,  252,  264,  292, 
596,  769,  770. 


Warwick,  town  of,  217. 
Washburn,  George  A.,  950. 
Washington,  Bushrod,  422. 


Washington,  George, 

285, 

363, 

372, 

379, 

383, 

384, 

385, 

386, 

387, 

388, 

39B 

392, 

393, 

394, 

395, 

397, 

399, 

402, 

403, 

404, 

405, 

406, 

409, 

411, 

416, 

417, 

422, 

426, 

427, 

428, 

437, 

438, 

439, 

440, 

44B 

442, 

443, 

445, 

446, 

447, 

448, 

449, 

450, 

45B 

455, 

458, 

459, 

464, 

469, 

470, 

473, 

475, 

476, 

486, 

488, 

499, 

500, 

50i, 

502, 

504, 

505, 

5io, 

519, 

527, 

530, 

531, 

540. 

543, 

554, 

555, 

570, 

579, 

624, 

630, 

632, 

686, 

687, 

705, 

735, 

756, 

781, 

782, 

904, 

918, 

944, 

954, 

981, 

996. 

Washington,  Wm.,  439. 

Washington  College,  see  Trinity  College. 
Washington,  town  of,  578,  771,  779,  785,  786. 
Waterbury,  David,  367,  372,  402,  794. 
Waterbury,  town  of,  93,  641,  643,  768,  776, 

783,  788,  811,  812,  813,  814,  815,  816,  817, 

818,  819,  820,  821,  822,  823,  824  825,  826, 

827,  831,  864,  907,  922,  939,  948,  956,  961, 

973.  985,  987,  993,  .iooi,  1006. 

Waterbury  Brass  Mill,  814. 

Waterbury  Buckle  Co.,  818. 

Waterbury  Button  Co.,  814,  817. 

Waterbury  Clock  Co.,  818,  1001. 

Waterbury  Mfg.  Co.,  818. 

Waterbury  Rolling  Mills,  815. 

Waterford,  604,  605,  606,  608,  976,  978. 
Waterhouse,  William,  133. 

Waterman,  Edgar  F.,  904. 

Waterman,  Dr.  Paul,  965. 

Waters,  Mrs.  Esther,  421. 


Watertown,  16,  28,  31,  33,  40,  79,  99,  771, 
776,  786,  803,  864,  985. 

Watkinson,  David,  581,  588,  638,  658. 
Watkinson,  Edward,  581,  894. 

Watkinson,  John  R.,  590. 

Watkinson  Farm  School,  588,  638,  658,  788, 
905-. 

Watkinson  Juvenile  Asylum,  658. 

Watkinson  Reference  Library,  588. 

Watres,  L.  H.,  965. 

Watrous,  W.  H.,  829. 

Watrous  Mfg.  Co.,  829. 

Watson,  Ebenezer,  717. 

Watson,  Hezekiah,  949. 

Watson,  William,  542. 

Watts,  Thomas,  214,  215. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  395,  396,  416,  503. 

Weaver,  Thomas  S.,  78 7. 

Webb,  Mrs.  Abigail  C.,  379,  446. 

Webb,  Alexander  S.,  447. 

Webb,  Charles,  368,  384,  395,  602,  794. 
Webb,  Daniel,  286. 

Webb,  James  Watson,  447. 

Webb,  Joseph,  272,  379,  446,  447. 

Webb,  Joseph,  Jr.,  447. 

Webb,  Samuel,  399,  447,  450,  727,  728,  732. 
Webb,  William  H.,  956. 

Webster,  Daniel,  467,  536,  626. 

Webster,  John,  158,  266,  525. 

Webster,  Matthew,  103. 

Webster,  Noah,  470,  525,  526,  527,  528,  529, 
533,  537,  581,  614,  620,  734,  789,  862,  868, 
908,  909,  918. 

Webster,  Noah,  Jr.,  646. 

Webster,  Mrs.  Noah  (Greenleaf),  527,  909. 
Webster,  Samuel,  280. 

Webster,  William  R.,  804. 

Weed,  Mary,  658. 

Weed,  Capt.  Thaddeus,  450. 

Weed  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  G.  F.,  889. 
Weede,  James,  78. 

Weede,  Jonas,  28,  725. 

Weeks,  Frank  B.,  824,  837,  957. 

Weeks,  John  W.,  956. 

Weissman,  Abraham,  998. 

Welch,  Archibald  A.,  585,  899. 

Welch,  Elisha  N.,  765,  767,  1001. 

Welch,  J.  Hart,  765. 

Welch,  Dr.  Wm.  H„  773- 
Welch,  William  H.,  961. 

Weld,  Lewis,  656. 

Welles,  George,  414. 

Welles,  Gideon,  945. 

Welles,  Jonathan,  730. 

Welles,  Lemuel  A.,  177,  187. 

Welles,  Martin,  732. 

Welles,  Mercy  D.  A.,  732. 

Welles,  Noah,  361. 

Welles,  Robert  J.,  721. 

Welles,  Roger,  450,  727,  731,  732. 

Welles,  Roger,  3rd,  732. 

Welles,  Samuel,  721. 

Welles,  Samuel,  Jr.,  721. 

Welles,  Thaddeus,  44. 
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Welles,  Theodore,  727. 

Welles,  Thomas,  46,  66,  99,  103,  143,  251, 
266,  726,  732. 

Welles,  William,  721. 

Welles  home,  734. 

Wells,  Ashbell,  368. 

Wells,  Horace,  900. 

Wells,  Hugh,  731. 

Wells,  Ida,  730. 

Wells,  J.  A.,  765. 

Wells,  James  H.,  588,  638. 

Wells,  Mrs.  John  S.,  720. 

Wells,  Dr.  Sylvester,  574. 

Welton,  Caroline  J.,  823. 

Welton,  George  W.,  816. 

Welton,  Joseph  S.,  815,  816. 

Wentworth,  Gov.,  354. 

Wequetequock,  605. 

Wesleyan  University,  277,  575,  618,  648,  649, 
809,  833,  834,  836,  837,  840,  841,  869,  977, 
988. 

Wessels,  Leverett  W.,  782,  785,  786,  948. 
West,  Benjamin,  535,  558,  905. 

West,  Fred  A.,  739. 

West,  Gelon  W.,  703. 

West,  John,  225. 

West,  Stephen,  298. 

Westall,  John,  320. 

Westbrook,  Major  Stillman  F.,  965,  967. 
Westbrook,  town  of,  610,  868,  978. 

West  Cheshire,  867. 

West  End  Institute,  864. 

West  Hartford,  410,  41 1,  525,  788,  794,  884, 
885,  891,  900,  908,  91 5,  936,  966,  973,  1004. 
West  Haven,  856,  867,  922. 

West  Point,  396,  405,  440,  441. 

West  Redding,  795. 

West  Simsbury,  745. 

West  Stratford,  801. 

Westerly,  605,  606. 

Western  Reserve,  The,  510,  511,  512. 
Westfield,  214. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  854. 
Westminster  School  for  Boys,  743. 
Westmoreland  County,  407,  510,  771,  772. 
Weston,  Herbert  T.,  955. 

Weston,  town  of,  793. 

Westover  School,  753,  777,  786. 

Westphal,  Lieut.  Arthur  E.,  963. 

Westport,  53,  239,  788,  793,  795,  797,  802, 
978. 

Westwood,  William,  36,  37,  46,  726. 
Wethersfield,  28,  37,  41,  42,  44,  49,  51,  56, 
60,  67,  70,  7B  77,  78.  79,  80,  93,  94,  ^0, 
154,  158,  159,  21  s,  228,  235,  273,  274,  315, 

359,  379,  428,  429,  437,  439,  445,  446,  447, 

5io,  533,  587,  592,  606,  612,  627,  664,  719, 

725,  726,  727,  728,  729,  730,  731,  732,  755, 

777,  792,  794,  801,  869,  884,  920,  961,  966, 

975,  977- 

Wethersfield  Academy,  788. 

Wethersfield  Conference,  446,  447,  448,  449, 
450. 

Wetmore,  Prosper  M.,  662. 

Wetmore,  Samuel,  590. 

Wetmore,  Willard,  618. 


Whaling,  532,  617,  844,  845. 

Whalley,  Edward,  177,  178,  179,  183,  184, 
185,  187,  469,  868. 

Whaples  family,  731. 

Wheaton,  Rev.  Dr.,  648. 

Wheeler,  Rev.  Eleazer,  305,  607,  683,  699. 
Wheeler,  Frank  R.,  656. 

Wheeler,  Thomas,  153,  154. 

Wheeler  School,  788. 

Wheeler,  Wilson  and  Company,  803,  804. 
Whigville,  767. 

Whitaker,  Col.  Edward  W.,  952. 

Whitaker,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  607. 

White,  Cyrus,  700. 

White,  Ebenezer,  431. 

White,  Ezra,  892. 

White,  John,  14,  16,  46. 

White,  Samuel,  150. 

White,  Stanford,  906. 

White,  William,  538,  539. 

Whitefield,  Rev.  George,  276,  297,  637,  643, 
869,  870,  879. 

Whitefield,  Henry,  89,  93,  149. 

White  Marsh,  battle  of  406. 

Whitfield  House,  828,  867. 

Whiting,  Miss  E.  B.,  808. 

Whiting,  Rev.  John,  158,  160. 

Whiting,  Nathan,  283,  284,  286,  287,  288, 
289,  344,  393,  394,  404,  450. 

Whiting,  Samuel,  384,  795. 

Whiting,  Spencer,  586. 

Whiting,  William,  165,  227,  231,  244,  249, 
280,  281,  282,  301,  303,  324.  328,  743- 
Whitlock  Coil  Pipe  Co.,  The,  891. 

Whitman,  Rev.  Samuel,  18,  746. 

Whitman,  Solomon,  435,  751. 

Whitman  House,  104,  749. 

Whitmore,  Francis,  322. 

Whitney,  Amos,  887. 

Whitney,  Eli  D.,  516,  533,  536,  567,  622,  813, 
853,  854,  862,  1001. 

Whitney,  Payne,  874,  898. 

Whitney,  William  D.,  862. 

Whitney  Arms  Co.,  854,  1002. 

Whitney  Manufacturing  Co.,  The,  889. 
Whittemore,  Howard,  821. 

Whittemore,  John  H.,  821. 

Whittemore  Memorial  Bridge,  9 66. 

Whittier,  John  G.,  910. 

Whittle,  Jonathan.  660. 

Whittle,  Zerah,  66t. 

Whittlesey,  Eliphalet,  731. 

Whittlesey,  Oramel,  848. 

Whittlesey,  Samuel,  280. 

Wickford,  259,  260. 

Wickham,  Howard  J.,  718,  891. 

Wiggins  Art  Colony,  Guy,  612. 
Wigglesworth,  Michael,  157,  169. 

Wilcox,  Adelaide,  743. 

Wilcox,  Daniel  C.,  831. 

Wilcox,  Dennis,  813,  831. 

Wilcox,  George  H.,  831. 

Wilcox,  Horace  C.,  813,  831. 

Wilcox,  Jairus,  396. 

Wilcox,  John,  150. 

Wilcox,  Roy  C.,  832. 
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Wilcox,  Thomas,  150. 

Wilcox  family,  831. 

Wilde,  Samuel  S.,  558. 

Wilder,  Amos  P.,  876. 

Wilkes,  Francis,  307,  312. 

Wilkinson,  Ozias,  526,  693. 

Willard,  Emma  Hart,  732,  759,  789. 

Willard,  Samuel,  647,  698. 

Willard,  Simon,  220. 

Willard  family,  731. 

Willard  School,  732. 

Willet,  Thomas,  134. 

Willey,  Calvin,  624. 

Williams,  capturer  of  Andre,  442. 

Williams,  David  W.,  720. 

Williams,  Ebenezer,  390. 

Williams,  Rev.  Eliphalet,  640. 

Williams,  Elisha,  255,  273,  276,  281,  282, 
283,  338,  342,  489,  729,  73i. 

Williams,  Ephraim,  284,  488. 

Williams,  Ezekiel,  324,  368,  431,  589. 
Williams,  Ezekiel,  Jr.,  513,  580,  581,  586. 
Williams,  Dr.  Frederick  H.,  766. 

Williams,  Dr.  George  C.  F.,  65,  892,  904, 
969. 

Williams,  Mrs.  Harriet  P.,  788. 

Williams,  James  B.,  720. 

Williams,  Jared  W.,  991. 

Williams,  Jehial,  574. 

Williams,  Job,  656. 

Williams,  Rev.  John,  645,  646,  647,  837,  907. 
Williams,  Josiah,  590. 

Williams,  Nathaniel,  727. 

Williams,  Roger,  20,  21,  48,  101,  107,  no, 
1 12,  1 13,  125,  131,  258,  599. 

Williams,  Staunton,  892. 

Williams,  Thomas  Scott,  589,  896,  904. 
Williams,  William,  74,  273,  368,  381,  458, 
462,  479,  488,  542,  551,  580,  736. 

Williams,  Wm.,  Mrs.,  381. 

Williams,  William  T.,  479. 

Williams  Brothers,  717,  720. 

Williams  Memorial  Building  Association, 
720. 

Williams  Memorial  School,  The,  788. 
Williamson,  Caleb,  327,  328. 

Williamson,  William  D.,  991. 

Willimantic,  683,  849,  892,  931,  970. 
Willimantic  Linen  Co.,  692. 

Willimantic  River,  691,  977. 

Willimantic  Thread  Co.,  The,  892. 
Willington,  698. 

Williston,  Consider,  709. 

Willoughby,  Francis,  147. 

Wilson,  Allen  B.,  803. 

Wilson,  Gifford  B.,  809,  959. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Edith  H.,  849. 

Wilson,  Everett  C.,  973. 

Wilson,  Gen.  James  H.,  956. 

Wilson,  John,  146,  172. 

Wilson,  John,  Jr.,  17. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  65,  355,  436,  544,  545, 
546,  547,  548,  835,  878,  960,  961,  965. 
Wilson,  town  of,  737,  739  740. 

Wilson’s  Creek,  689. 

Wilton,  793. 


Winchester,  Caleb  T.,  835. 

Winchester,  Oliver  T.,  854. 

Winchester,  Susan,  957. 

Winchester,  town  of,  771,  772,  891. 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  817,  854, 
1000. 

Windermere  factory,  702. 

Windham,  346,  488,  489,  598,  878,  935. 

Windham  Bank,  690. 

Windham  County,  303,  316,  346,  505,  518, 
533,  592,  596,  608,  682,  683,  684,  686,  687, 

688,  689,  690,  691,  692,  693,  694,  695,  785, 

851,  875,  942,  946,  97i,  978,  989. 

Windsor,  16,  35,  37,  51,  56,  60,  67,  71,  72, 
73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  99,  101,  na,  247,  500, 

592,  610,  627,  642,  678,  695,  707,  7io,  733, 

734,  735,  736,  738,  739,  740,  741,  742,  743, 

744,  745,  77i,  778,  788,  801,  884,  890,  900, 

?oi,  935,  947,  987,  995- 

Windsor  Academy,  736. 

Windsor  Cemetery,  739. 

Windsor  Farms,  71 1. 

Windsor  Historical  Society,  734. 

Windsor  Locks  and  Suffield  Rwy,  710. 

Windsor  Locks  Canal,  679,  681,  737,  740, 
741,  892. 

Windsorville,  713. 

Wing,  Dr.  Yung,  937,  938. 

Winslow,  Edward,  1 1,  12,  13,  25,  26,  34. 

Winslow,  Rev.  Horace,  743. 

Winslow,  Josiah,  215,  216. 

Winsted,  773,  813,  821,  939,  955,  970,  1001. 

Winsted  Edge  Tool  Wks.,  821. 

Winsted  Mfg.  Co.,  821. 

Winthrop,  Fitzjohn,  21 X,  219,  228,  232,  233, 
240,  246,  290,  307,  336. 

Winthrop,  John,  I,  15,  25,  26,  28,  30,  31,  40, 
46,  51,  56,  58,  82,  84,  85,  107,  108,  109, 
116,  121,  131,  142,  147,  166,  193,  194,  212, 
227,  229,  251,  312,  659- 

Winthrop,  John,  Jr.,  21,  33,  34,  35,  30,  39, 
40,  46,  54,  55,  70,  1 14,  1 1 7,  120,  124,  132, 
133,  158,  162,  166,  175,  179,  180,  193,  194, 

195,  I96,  197,  199,  200,  201,  204,  205,  206, 

21 1,  219,  220,  221,  224,  252,  258,  259,  260, 

264,  265,  267,  269,  294,  307,  312,  3X4,  3l8, 

333,  336,  342,  526,  533,  537,  554,  572,  592, 

597,  599,  609,  659,  661,  696,  770,  837,  844, 

847,  851,  852,  859,  860,  918,  946,  1003. 

Winthrop,  Mrs.  John,  Jr.,  219. 

Winthrop,  John,  III,  312,  313. 

Winthrop,  Theodore,  862,  946,  947. 

Winthrop,  Wait,  184,  185,  202,  214,  219. 

Wintonbury,  741. 

Witchcraft,  295,  296. 

Witkower’s  Book  Store,  483. 

Wolcott,  Alexander,  574,  575. 

Wolcott,  Elisha,  729. 

Wolcott,  Elizabeth,  339. 

Wolcott,  Erastus,  393,  430,  43  1,  476,  542, 
567,  734- 

Wolcott,  Frederick,  562,  637. 

Wolcott,  Henry,  339,  71 1. 

Wolcott,  Henry,  Jr.,  58,  214. 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  34,  388,  393,  394,  403,  414, 
437,  461,  464,  474,  476,  487,  500,  510,  514, 
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533,  562,  567,  602,  625,  630,  671,  716,  734, 
780,  781,  782,  852,  899,  918. 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  Jr.,  525,  562,  563,  564,  573, 
574,  624,  633,  644,  734,  775,  781,  812. 
Wolcott,  Roger,  276,  281,  290,  297,  301,  338, 
339,  340,  341,  342,  343,  562,  603,  71 1,  712, 
713,  734,  737,  993- 
Wolcott,  Roger,  Jr.,  283,  734. 

Wolcott,  Samuel,  447,  712. 

Wolcott,  Simon,  73,  339,  7H,  734,  742. 
Wolcott  School,  Roger,  737. 

Wolcott,  town,  910. 

Wolcottville,  775,  814,  817. 

Wolf,  Capt.  Frank  E.,  958,  961. 

Women’s  Relief  Corps  Home,  663. 

Wood,  Antoinette  E.,  743. 

Wood,  Dr.  William,  713. 

Wood,  William  R.,  713. 

Wood  Memorial  Library,  713. 

Woodbridge,  93,  153,  502,  866. 

Woodbridge,  Benjamin,  74. 

Woodbridge,  Joseph,  513. 

Woodbridge,  Timothy,  159,  272,  593. 
Woodbridge,  Ward,  570,  588,  638,  654,  717. 
Woodbury,  268,  627,  629,  771,  786,  797,  850, 
891. 

Woodford,  Chester  R.,  753. 

Woodford,  Thomas,  166. 

Woodhouse,  Edward  G.,  728. 

Woodhouse,  Levi,  484. 

Woodhouse,  Sophia,  729. 

Woodmont,  826. 

Woodring,  Sec’y.  of  War,  981. 

Woodruff,  Clarence  A.,  766. 

Woodruff,  George  C.,  638,  783. 

Woodruff,  John,  864. 

Woodruff,  Morris,  404,  783. 

Woodruff,  Rollin  S.,  864. 

Woodstock,  254,  255,  690,  790. 

Woodstock  Academy,  788. 

Woodward,  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.,  778. 
Woodward,  Samuel  B.,  657. 
Woodward-Saffery  Line,  253,  254,  255,  256. 
Woolen  manufacturing,  701,  702,  740. 
Woolsey,  John  M.,  766,  767. 

Woolsey,  Theodore  Dwight,  74,  774,  862, 
872,  877. 

Woolsey,  Theodore  S.,  929. 

Woolsey  family,  947. 

Wooster,  Gen.  David,  281,  282,  285,  344,  367, 

368,  372,  379,  384,  385,  393,  394,  395,  397, 
398,  402,  794,  795,  918. 

Wooster,  W.  H.  H„  821. 

Wooster,  William  B.,  824,  950,  952. 

Worden,  T.  C.,  806. 

Work,  Henry  C.,  910. 

World  War,  Connecticut’s  part  in,  958,  959, 
961,  962,  963.  964,  965,  966,  967,  968. 
Worthington,  Wm.,  542,  567. 


Worthington  Academy,  788. 

Worthington,  town  of,  756. 

Wright,  Benjamin,  669,  756. 

Wright,  Charles,  727. 

Wright,  Dexter  R.,  950. 

Wright,  Frank,  797. 

Wright,  Henry,  670. 

Wright,  James,  80. 

Wright,  Samuel,  813. 

Wright  Airplane  Co.,  887. 

Wright’s  Island,  80. 

Wykham  Rise  School  for  Girls,  779,  785. 
Wyllys,  George,  42,  132,  146,  151,  232,  264, 
266,  356,  507. 

Wyllys,  Hezekiah,  151,  232. 

Wyllys,  John,  450. 

Wyllys,  Ruth,  883. 

Wyllys,  Samuel,  103,  150,  151,  156,  196,  202, 
232,  264,  366,  367,  383,  395,  602. 

Wyllys  estate,  681. 

Wyllys-Stuart  Mansion,  901. 

Wyoming  massacre,  406,  407,  408,  409. 
Wyoming  Valley,  490,  492,  497. 

Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  906,  908,  966,  1006. 
Yale,  Dr.  Benjamin,  542. 

Yale,  Charles,  829,  831. 

Yale,  David,  84,  274. 

Yale,  David,  Jr.,  97. 

Yale,  Elihu,  84,  97,  145,  274,  829,  868,  869, 
873. 

Yale,  Hiram,  829,  831. 

Yale,  Linus,  1001. 

Yale,  Thomas,  84,  97,  829. 

Yale  and  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  796,  804,  810,  820, 
1001. 

Yale  Bros.,  814. 

Yale  Divinity  School,  871,  875. 
Yale-in-China,  872,  876,  937,  938. 

Yale  Law  School,  824. 

Yale  Medical  School,  637,  875. 

Yale  University,  271,  272,  274,  275,  276,  306, 
3i5,  337,  357,  380,  392,  4M,  429,  430,  488, 

57L  589,  590,  59L  602,  603,  61 1,  613,  629, 

636,  637,  642,  643,  646,  652,  704,  73 7,  746, 

766,  771,  773,  786,  787,  807,  808,  840,  841, 

856,  859,  860,  861,  862,  863,  864,  866,  868, 

869,  870,  871,  872,  873,  874,  875,  876,  877, 

878,  879,  880,  881,  898. 

Yalesville,  814,  829. 

Yantic,  598. 

Yeardley,  Gov.  George,  5,  6. 

Yen,  Liang  Tun,  937. 

Young,  Mason  J.,  681. 

Young  Ladies  Institute,  863. 

Youngs,  John,  196,  453. 

Zizzamia,  Dr.  Alba,  1005. 
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